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PREFACE 
BY    THE    AMERICAN    EDITOR. 


No  history  is  so  full  of  inBtraction  as  that  of  Greece,  and 
there  is  none  whose  lessons  have  been  more  unifi>rmly  perverted. 
Gillies  treated  it  as  an  exposition  of  the  "  incurable  evils  inhe- 
rent in  every  form  of  republican  policy,"  and  dedicated  his 
-work  to  the  King.  Mitford  i¥iote  fiom  a  point  of  view  so 
purely  English,  that,  with  all  his  learning  and  industry,  he  was 
never  able  to  understand  the  distinction  between  a  republican 
and  a  demagogue.  We  have  all  been  taught  that  the  condem- 
nation of  Miltiades  was  a  flagrant  instance  of  republican  in. 
gratitude ;  that  the  Athenian  democracy  was  fickle,  and  cow- 
ardly, and  mean ;  and  that  the  happy  days  of  Greece  were  those 
transient  pauses  which  followed  the  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  or  a  tyrant. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  value  in  history,  it  must  consist  in  the 
truthful  record  of  man's  tendency  to  grow  wiser  and  better,  or 
more  ignorant  and  more  wicked,  under  particular  fiirms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  certain  modes  of  existence.  K  "  every  form  of 
republican  policy"  be  tainted  by  incurable  evils,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  it,  and  prepare  ourselves  in  time 
£>r  the  inevitable  development  of  them.  If  the  experience  of 
other  nations  has  brought  any  thing  to  light  which  can  be  ap- 
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plied  to  OUT  own  case,  it  is  our  duty  to  study  it  carefully,  ajad 
do  our  best  to  turn  it  to  cuscount.  The  past  has  a  claim  upon 
us  for  just  and  conscientious  appreciation.  It  is  as  -wicked  as 
it  is  Tain  to  attempt  to  sever  the  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  old 
world  and  make  the  civilization  of  elder  days  an  important 
element  in  our  own.  And  as  every  vice  sooner  or  later  brings 
its  own  chastisement,  the  people  which  shuts  its  eyes  wilfully 
t6  the  teachings  of  history,  will  sooner  or  later  find  that,  even 
in  its  hardest  struggles,  it  has  been  treading  a  path  in  which 
almost  all  the  dangers  had  been  revealed  long  before. 

If  we  would  read  these  lessons  aright,  we  must  come  to  the 
study  of  the  past  with  candid  and  fearless  minds ;  ready  to  accept 
whatever  it  reaUy  tells  vs ;  and  earnest  only  in  searching  out  the 
true  meaning  of  its  revelations.  This  alone  can  make  the  study 
of  history  fruitful,  and  bring  out  that  earaestness,  sincerity,  can- 
dour, and  toleration,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment of  nations  as  of  individuajs. 

It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Grecian  history  has 
been  so  sadly  distorted,  as  it  necessarily  lies  at  t}ie  basis  of  our 
historical  studies.  Greek  civilization  is  the  first  of  the  civiliza- 
tions of  the  old  world  with  which  we  still  have  an  active  and 
enduring  sympathy.  The  elder  empires  of  Asia  are  subjects  of 
deep  interest  to  the  professed  scholar ;  Egypt  is  full  of  strange 
revelations  of  character  and  power;  but  Greece  is  the  only 
country  which  still  continues  to  exercise  a  direct  and  healthy 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  mind  in  every  depart- 
ment of  thought  and  taste.  Every  now  and  thai,  it  is  true, 
we  are  startled  by  the  apparition  of  some  new  Homer,  or  Do- 
moBthenes,  or  Phidias:  but  long  before  their  generation  has 
passed  away,  the  world  is  gliad  to  fiedl  back  again  upon  the  old 
ones.  When  Canova  began  his  reform  in  sculpture,  he  went 
back  to  the  antique  with  the  simplicity  and  devotion  of  a  child  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  modem  school,  the  most  brilliant  since 
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tbd  bvilliant  days  of  Greece.  And  yet  I  have  often  heard  its 
greatest  master  say,  that  he  never  could  look  at  an  ancient 
statue  -without  feeling  that  there  ^as  something  in  it  which 
ndther  he,  nor  Canova,  nor  any  modem  of  them  all,  had  ever 
reached. 

It  has  often  been  said  ihat  half  the  disputes  between  philoso- 
phers arise  £rom  the  want  of  accurate  definitions :  and  the  word 
progress  is  a  striking  iUnstration  of  the  troth  of  this  saying. 
For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  means  nothing  but  move- 
ment ;  a  change  of  position,  without  any  definite  starting-point 
or  goal :  any  thing,  in  short,  to  gratify  the  feverish  love  of 
novelty  and  that  impatience  d  delay,  which  are  the  real  incen- 
tives of  more  than  half  we  do.  But  progress  implies  move- 
ment from  a  fixed  point  to  one  still  higher ;  a  movement  which 
shall  be  in  itself  the  preparation  for  something  higher  and  bet- 
ter still.  There  is  but  one  way  of  finding  that  starting-point, 
and  that  is  by  a  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
past. 

The  reform  in  the  study  of  Grecian  history  began  in  Germany, 
and  Mr.  Bancroft  rendered  a  real  service  to  his  countrjrmen  when 
he  published  his  translation  of  Heeren's  "  Politics  of  Ancient 
Greece. ' '  Thirlwall*s  work  was  a  great  improvement  upon  every 
thing  that  had  preceded  it,  both  in  the  conception  of  the  subject 
and  in  the  exposition  of  it.  But  Grote,  with  his  vast  learning, 
his  soimd  philosophy,  his  grasp  of  mind,  and  his  republican  con- 
victions, was  eminently  fitted  to  be  the  historian  of  Greece. 
The  present  volume,  though  not  without  pretensions  to  original 
investigation,  is  mainly  based  upon  Grote,  whose  enlarged  views 
win  generally  be  found  to  be  happily  reflected  in  its  pages. 
Its  author  is  well  known  by  previous  publications,  which  had 
won  him  the  reputation  of  an  accurate,  diligent,  and  profound 
scholar.  He  may  now  justly  lay  claim  to  the  additional  one 
of  a  pleasing,  graceful,  and  classic  writer. 
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In  preparing  an  edition  for  Ameiican  schools  and  readers,  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  make  any  changes  in  the  text ;  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  those  slips  of  the  pen  &om  which 
no  work  is  altogether  free,  will  be  found  to  correspond  word  for 
word  with  the  original  publication.  What  I  felt  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  American  student  I  have  thrown  into  an  Ap- 
pendix ;  and  the  suggestions  on  the  following  page  contain  an 
outline  of  the  manner  in  which,  I  believe,  it  can  be  studied 
with  most  pleasure  and  profit  both  to  the  teacher  and  his 
pupil. 

GEO.  W.  GREENE. 
New  York,  May  5,  1854. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

I  HATS  already  remarked  that  this  work  is  equally  adapted  to  the  prirate 
student  and  the  school  or  college  class-room.  To  those  who  use  it  as  a  text- 
book, the  following  suggestions  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  historical  course  in  our  public  institutions  is  thus  far  so  imperfect, 
that  it  is  safer  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  on  opening  this  volume 
gets  his  first  glance  at  Grecian  history.  Now  it  is  very  important  that  this 
glance  should  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  conception  of  the  space  which 
that  history  fills  both  in  territory  and  in  time ;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that 
I  have  added  Heeren's  clear  and  comprehensire  geographical  summary,  and 
drawn  up  the  synchronitic  tables  in  the  Appendix.  The  first  should  be  studied 
with  the  map ;  the  second  by  itself;  and  both  repeated,  even  after  the  nar- 
rative has  been  begun,  until  the  geography  and  general  chronology  of  Greece 
have  become  as  familiar  as  the  boundaries  of  the  States  and  the  names  of  the 
Presidents.  During  the  whole  of  this  stage  of  the  study  the  black-board 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 

The  student  now  begins  with  a  firm  basis.  The  first  course  may  be  made 
Tapidly,  and  in  the  form  of  narration.  It  will  give  him  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  connection  with  the  geography  and 
chronology,  make  a  distinct  and  definite  impression  upon  his  mind. 

The  second  course  should  be  one  of  thorough  detail ;  combining  narration 
and  questions.  The' summaries  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  regular  examination  questions  ;  and  the  substance  of 
each  section  should  be  narrated,  leaving  the  teacher  to  ask  additional  ques- 
tions whenever  the  subject,  or  any  omission  in  the  narrative,  requires  it. 
Half  the  advantage  of  the  study  is  lost  where  every  thing  is  put  down  in  the 
form  of  question,  instead  of  requiring  the  scholar  to  select  the  circumstances 
for  himself,  and  express  them  in  his  own  language. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  chapter  cf  the  first  book.  A  scholar  is  called 
upon  to  recite : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  subject  of  this  chapter? 

A.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Q.  To  what  age  of  Grecian  history  does  this  question  belong  ? 

A.  To  the  Mythical. 

Q.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  three  sections  T 

A.  1.  This  legendary  character  of  early  Grecian  history. 

2.  Legends  of  the  Greeks  respecting  their  origin. 

3.  The  Hellenes  and  their  diffusion  in  Greece. 

Now  call  upon  him  to  give  in  his  own  language,  but  in  a  proper  order,  the 
substance  of  these  three  sections.  And  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  his  nar- 
ration; question  him  minutely  upon  the  parts  where  he  has  failed. 

The  third  course  should  be  guided  by  the  general  questions  (pp.  633,  634), 
which  may  be  answered  orally,  on  the  black-board,  and  in  the  form  of  regular 
written  exercises. 
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During  the  secoiul  and  third  courses,  written  weekly  exercises  should  be 
required  upon  given  subjects :  the  characters  of  individuals ;  the  nature  of 
particular  events ;  parallels  between  eminent  men ;  particular  systems  of  pol- 
icy, and  an  infinity  of  other  questions,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  every  competent  instructor.  In  preparing  these,  the  student  should  be  re- 
quired to  consult  other  writers :  Grote,  Thiilwall,  Heeren,  Wachsmuth,  etc., 
and  Justify  every  assertion  by  exact  references. 

Take  an  example.  The  condemnation  of  Miltiades  has  been  a  standing 
reproach  upon  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  through  that  upon  democracy  it- 
flelf.    Is  this  just? 

Let  the  student  give  first  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts.  Let  him  compare 
various  authorities,  beginning  with  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  weighing  carefiiUy 
Gillies,  Mitford,  Thirlwall,  and  Grote.  Let  him  see,  too,  whether  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  reduced  to  its  true  form  by  Machiavelli  in  the  passage  cited 
by  Grote  in  his  notes.  A  single  exercise  like  this  will  do  more  for  him  as  a 
thinker  and  a  writer,  than  three  months  of  ordinary  composition. 

But  this  is  very  slow  work.  It  may  seem  so.  It  may  keep  you  longer  at 
school ;  but  it  will  send  you  into  the  world  with  knowledge  and  habits  that 
will  Slick  by  you  through  life. 
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The  foUowing  work  is  intended  principally  for  schoolB.  It  was 
coxmnenced  seyeral  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  Grecian  his- 
tories used  in  schools  were  either  the  superficial  and  inaccurate 
compilations  of  Goldsmith  and  older  writers,  or  the  meagre 
abridgments  of  more  recent  scholars,  in  which  the  &cts  were 
presented  in  so  brief  a  manner  as  to  leave  hardly  any  reooUeo- 
tion  of  them  in  the  minds  of  the  readers.  Sinoe  that  time  one 
or  two  school  histories  of  Greece  of  a  superior  kind  have  ap- 
peared, but  they  have  not  been  written  from  the  same  point  of 
▼iew  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself;  and  in  the  best  of  them 
the  history  of  literature  and  art,  as  well  as  several  other  sub- 
jects which  seemed  to  me  of  importance,  have  been  almost 
entirely  omitted.  I  have  therefore  seen  no  reascn  to  abandon 
my  original  design,  which  now  requires  a  few  words  of  expla- 
nation. 

My  olgect  has  been  to  give  the  youthful  reader  as  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  main  facts  of  Grecian  history,  and  of  Ae  leading 
characteristics  of  the  political  institutions,  literature,  and  art  of 
the  people,  as  could  be  composed  within  the  limits  of  a  volume 
of  moderate  size.  With  this  view  I  have  omitted  entirely,  or 
dismissed  in  a  few  paragraphs,  many  circumstances  recorded 
in  similar  works,  and  have  thus  gained  space  for  narrating  at 
length  the. more  important  events,  and  for  bringing  out  promi- 
nently the  characters  and  lives  of  the  great  men  of  the  nation. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  school  history  can  be  made  in- 
structive and  interesting,  since  a  brief  and  tedious  enumeration 
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of  every  event,  wkether  great  or  small,  important  or  unimpor- 
tant, confiueB  the  reader  and  leaves  no  permanent  impression 
upon  his  memory.  Considerable  space  has  been  given  to  the 
history  of  literature  and  art,  since  they  form  the  most  durable  evi- 
dences of  a  nation's  growth  in  civilization  and  in  social  progress. 
A  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  of  far  more  importance  to  a 
pupil  at  the  commencement  of  his  classical  studies  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  every  insignificant  battle  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  or  with  the  theories  of  modem  scholars  respecting  the 
early  population  of  Greece ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
schoolboy  should  read  special  treatises  upon  Grecian  literature 
and  art,  these  subjects  find  their  appropriate  place  in  a  work 
like  the  present. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  I  have  availed 
myself  of  the  researches  of  the  eminent  scholars,  both  in  this 
ooontry  and  in  Germany,  whose  writings  have  thrown  ao  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  Greece ;  but  the  obligations  I  am  under 
to  Mr.  Grote  require  a  more  particular  acknowledgment.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  his  work  forms  as  great  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  as  Niebuhr's  haa  done  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  Mr.  Grote'a  contributions 
to  historical  science  are  some  of  the  most  valuable  that  have 
been  made  within  the  present  generation.  As  my  own  studies 
have  led  me  over  the  same  groimd  as  Mr.  Grote,  I  have  caie- 
fiilly  weighed  his  opinions  and  tested  his  statements  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  authorities ;  and  in  almost  all  cases  I  have  been 
compelled  to  adopt  his  conclusions,  even  where  they  were  in 
opposition  to  generally  received  opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  views  xespectuig  the  legendary  history  of  Greece, 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  object  of  ostracism,  the  general 
working  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the 
Sophists.  Indeed  it  will  be  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  any  school  history  of  Greece,  which  aspires  to  re- 
present the  present  state  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  must 
neoessarily  be  founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  Mr.  Grote's  his- 
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toiy ;  but  I  have  derived  such  valuable  asBistaiioe  fiom  his  le- 
searches,  that  I  am  anxious  to  expiess,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
the  great  obligations  this  work  is  under  to  that  masterpiece 
of  historical  literature.  In  a  brief  outline  of  Grecian  history, 
original  research  is  of  course  out  of  place ;  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  writer  is  a  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the 
most  recent  results  at  which  the  best  modem  scholars  have 
arrived;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  hoped  that  the  intelligent 
reader  will  not  be  disappointed.  Of  the  maay  other  modem 
works  which  I  have  consulted,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
Colonel  Mure's  "  Critical  History  of  Greek  Literature,"  from 
which  I  have  derived  valuable  assistance  in  the  chapters  of  the 
work  devoted  to  that  subject. 

As  a  general  rule,  references  to  ancient  and  modem  works 
are  not  given,  since  they  are  useless  to  the  pupil  and  occupy 
valuable  space,  while  the  scholar  will  look  for  the  authorities 
elsewhere.  The  illustrations,  of  which  the  majority  have  been 
drawn  by  my  friend  Mr.  George  Scharf,  consist  of  maps  of 
difierent  districts,  plans  of  battles  and  places,  views  of  pnbUc 
buildings,  works  of  art  and  other  objects,  the  representation  of 
which  renders  the  descriptions  in  the  history  more  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  the  reader 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London,  November^  1853. 
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INTRODUCTION.— OUTLINES   OF    GRECIAN   GEOGRAPHY. 

§  1.  The  three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe.  §  2.  Position  and  bonn. 
daries  of  Greece.  §  3.  Size  of  the  country.  §  4.  Name.  §  6.  Nor- 
thern Greece:  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  §  6.  Central  Greece:  its  prin- 
cipal divisions  and  mountains.  §  1,  Eastern  half  of  Central  Greece: 
Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Boeotia,  Attica,  Megaris.  §  8.  Western  half  of 
Central  Greece:  Ozolian  Locris,  -dEtolia,  Acamania.  §9.  Peloponne- 
sus: Arcadia.  §  10.  Achaia,  Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  Elis.  §  1  l.The 
Grecian  Islands.  8  12.  Influence  of  the  physical  geography  of  Greece 
upon  the  political  destinies  of  the  people.  §  1 3.  L&ewise  upon  their  in- 
tellectual character.  §  14.  Rivers  and  chief  productions.  §  15.  Climate. 

}  1.  Three  peninsulas,  very  difierent  in  form,  project  fi:om  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  most  westerly, 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  is  a  quadrangular  figure  united  to 
the  mainland  by  an  isthmus.  The  centr£d  onoi  that  of  Italy,  is 
a  long  tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south  the 
back-bone  of  the  Apennines.    The  most  easterly,  of  which  Greece 
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forms  the  southern  part,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  its 
base  extending  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Danube,  and  having  its  two  sides  washed  by  the  sea. 

i  2.  At  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude  a  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Gambunian,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  Lingon, 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  and  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  Greece.  At  a  time  when  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilization,  no 
position  could  be  mftre  favorable  than  that  of  Greece.  The 
^gean  sea,  which  bathes  its  eastern  shores,  is  studded  with 
numerous  islands,  mviting  the  timid  mariner  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  establislung  an  easy  communication  between 
Asia  and  Greece.  Towards  the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from 
Italy  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  one  part  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  in  breadth. 

i  3.  Greece,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of  lati- 
tude, does  not  extend  farther  than  the  thirty-sixth:  Its  greatest 
length  from  Mount  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarum  is  not  more  than 
250  English  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  westem  coast 
of  Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  only  180  miles.  Its  sur- 
face is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal.  This  small  area 
was  divided  among  a  ninnber  of  independent  states,  many  of 
them  containing  a  territory  of  only  a  few  square  miles,  and  none 
of  them  larger  than  an  English  county.  But  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  territory  which  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a 
people ;  and  the  heroism  and  genius  of  the  Gree.ks  have  given  an 
interest  to  the  insignificant  spot  of  earth  bearing  their  name, 
which  the  vast  empires  of  Russia  and  China  have  never  equalled. 

i  4.  The  name  of  Greece  was  never  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  They  called  their  land  HeUas,  and  themselves  Hd- 
Unes.  It  is  from  the  Romans  that  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece ;  though  why  the  Romans  gave  it  a  difierent  appellation 
from  that  used  by  the  natives  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  however 
a  well  known  fact  that  foreigners  frequently  call  a  people  by  a  name 
difierent  from  the  one  in  use  among  themselves.  Thus  the  nation 
called  Germans  by  us,  bear  the  appellation  of  Deutschen  among 
themselves ;  and  the  people  whom  the  Romans  named  Etruscans 
or  Tuscans,  were  known  in  their  own  language  by  that  oiRasetta. 

The  word  Hellas  signified  at  first  only  a  small  district  in  Thes- 
saly,  the  original  abode  of  the  Hellenes.  From  this  district  the 
people,  and  along  with  them  their  name,  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  Gambunian  mountains.  The 
rude  tribes  of  Epirus,  however,  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
Hellenes,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Hellas  proper  was  a  line 
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drawn  firom  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
PeneuB.  The  term  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense  to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellenes,  wherever 
they  might  be  settled ;  and  accordingly  the  Grecian  cities  of 
Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarentmn  in 
Italy,  were  as  much  parts  of  Hellas  as  Athens,  Sparta,  and 
Corinth. 


Map  of  Greece,  allowing  the  general  direction  of  the  Mountain  Ranges. 
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k  5.  Midway  between  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas  the  chain  of 
mountains  fonning  the  northern  boundary  of  Greece  is  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  the  long  and  lofty  range  of  Pindus,  running 
from  north  to  south,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. From  Mount  Pindus  two  lateral  branches  stretch  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  and  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the  richest 
and  largest  in  Greece.  The  southern  of  these  two  branches  bore 
the  name  of  Othrys ;  the  northern,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  the  Oambunian  mountains,  terminates 
upon  the  coast  in  the  lofly  summit  of  Olympus,  the  highest  in 
all  Greece,  being  9700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely 
ever  free  from  snow.  South  of  Olympus  another  range,  known 
under  the  successive  names  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  stretches  along 
the  coast  parallel  to  that  of  Pindus.  Thus  Thessaly  is  enclosed 
between  four  natural  ramparts,  which  are  only  broken  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Tempe,  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  finds  its  way 
into  the  sea. 

Pindus  forms  the  boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus. 
The  latter  country  contains  no  enclosed  plain  like  that  of  Thes- 
saly, but  is  covered  by  rugged  ranges  of  moimtains  running  from 
north  to  south,  through  which  the  Achelous,  the  largest  river 
of  Greece,  flows  towards  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

i  6.  At  about  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  Greece  is 
contracted  into  a  kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gul&,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east.  This  isthmus 
separates  the  peninsula  of  central  Greece  from  the  mainland  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus. 

Central  Greece  again  may  be  divided  into  two  unequal  halves, 
the  eastern  half  containing  the  countries  of  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris, 
BoBotia,  Attica,  and  Megaris,  the  western  comprising  Ozolian 
Lfocris,  ^tolia,  and  Acamania. 

A  little  above  the  thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude  there  is  a 
summit  in  the  range  of  Pindus,  called  Mount  Tymphrestus,  from 
which  ranges  of  mountains  radiate,  as  from  a  centre,  in  all  direc- 
tions. On  the  east  two  gigantic  arms  branch  off  towards  the 
sea :  the  one  which  runs  nearly  due  east  under  the  name  of 
Othrys  has  been  already  mentioned ;  the  other  which  bears  the 
name  of  (Eta,  has  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  forms  the 
northern  barrier  of  central  Greece.  The  only  entrance  into  cen- 
tral Greece  firom  the  north  is  through  the  narrow  opening  lefl 
between  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea,  immortalized  in  history  under 
the  name  of  ThermopylaB. 

South  of  Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus  divides  into  two  great 
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branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name :  one  strikes  to 
the  south-east  under  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Githsron, 
and  Hymettos,  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium,  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Attica ;  the  other  diverges  to  the  south-west 
under  the  names  of  Corax  and  the  Ozolian  moimtains,  and  joins 
the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

^  7.  In  the  highlands  between  CEta  and  Parnassus  is  a  narrow 
plain  called  Dam,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to  have 
issued  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Here  rises  the  river 
Cephissos,  which  flows  into  Phocis.  The  greater  part  of  Phods 
is  occupied  by  Parnassus,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet, 
but  between  this  mountain  and  those  of  eastern  Locris  is  a  fertile 
plain  drained  by  the  Cephissus. 

From  the  eastem  extremity  of  Mount  CEta  a  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  southward  along  the  coast.  It  passes  through  the 
country  of  the  LocrianSt  called  respectively  JSpicnemddian,  firom 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  OpuntiaUj  from  the  town  of  Opus.  Baotia 
extends  from  sea  to  sea,  but  it  is  separated  from  the  Eubcean 
channel  by  a  continuation  of  the  Locrian  mountains  and  from 
the  Corinthian  gulf  by  the  lofly  range  of  Helicon,  celebrated  in 
poetry  as  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  On  its  northern  frontier 
the  oflshoots  of  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian  mountains  leave  only 
a  narrow  opening  through  which  the  Cephissus  flows ;  and  on 
the  south  the  country  is  shut  in  by  the  lofry  barrier  of  Cithsron 
and  Pames,  which  separate  it  from  Attica.  Boeotia  is  thus  a  large 
hollow  basin,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  contain- 
ing a  considerable  quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  The  Ce- 
phissus, and  the  streams  which  descend  from  the  surrounding 
bills,  form  in  the  centre  of  the  country  the  lake  Copa'is,  which 
finds  an  outlet  for  its  waters  through  subterraneous  channels  in 
the  hmestone  mountains. 

Attica  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  fades 
washed  by  the  sea  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  The  range 
of  Citheeron  and  Pames,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary, 
shuts  ofi*  this  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Cithsron  is 
prolonged  towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Cor- 
inthian gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous  country  of  Megaris. 
Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain  under  the  name  of  the  Geranean 
inountains,  which  stretch  across  Megaris  from  west  to  east, 
parallel  to  Cithseron.  These  mountains  sink  down  southward 
towards  the  Isthmus,  which  separates  central  Greece  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west  and  the  Saronio 
gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far  inland  as  to  leave  only  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  them,  not  more  than  four  miles  across  at 
its  narrowest  part.     The  IsUmius  is  comparatively  level,  but  im* 
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mediately  to  the  south  rise  the  Oaean  hills,  protecting  Pelopon- 
nesus from  invasion  by  land. 

i  8.  The  westem  lialf  of  central  Greece  consists,  as  already 
said,  of  Locris,  iBtolia,  and  Acaxnania.  Locris,  called  OzoHan 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  eastern  district  of  this  name,  lies  npaa 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  country, 
neatly  covered  by  the  o£ihoots  of  the  Fhocian  Parnassus  and  the 
JEtolian  Corax.  JEtolia  and  Acamania,  separated  by  the  river 
Achelous,  are  also  mountainous,  the  greater  part  of  theii  surface 
being  occupied  by  a  continuation  of  the  hills  of  Epirus,  but  at 
the  same  time  containing  a  few  fertile  plains  upon  the  baoks 
of  the  Achelous.  All  three  countries  were  the  haunts  of  rude 
robber  tribes  even  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

i9.  The  Isthmus  which  connects  central  G-reece  with  the 
southern  peninsula  is  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  outspread 
form  of  the  latter,  that  the  ancients  regarded  the  peninsula  as  an 
island,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fd^fonnems,  or  the  island  of 
Pelops,  fimm  the  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  Its  form  was 
compared  in  antiquity  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine, 
and  its  modem  liame,  the  Marea,  was  bestowed  upon  it  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry. 

The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus  have  their  roots  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  from  which  they  branch  out  towards  the  sea. 
This  central  region,  called  Arcadia^  is  the  Switzerland  of  the 
peninsula.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  mountains,  fonning 
a  kind  of  natural  wall,  which  separates  it  from  the  other 
Peloponnesian  states.  These  mountains  are  unbroken  on  the 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  frontiers,  and  it  is  only  on  the 
westem  side  that  the  waters  of  the  Alpheus,  the  chief  river  in 
the  peninsula,  find  their  way  through  a  narrow  opening  towards 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  on  the  northern  frontier  that  the  Arcadian 
mottntains  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive  ;  and  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  country  Mount  Cyllene  rises  to  the 
height  of  7788  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  grand  and 
majestic  object  as  seen  from  the  isthmus  and  the  Corinthian 

^'  ^      .  .. 

HO.  The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia, 

Argolis,  Laconia,  Messenia,  and  EUs.     Achaia  was  a  narrow  sHp 

of  country  lying  between  the  northern  barrier  of  Ajcadia  and 

the  Corinthian  gulf     It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of 

hills,  which  descend  from  the  Arczuiian  mountains,  and  either 

run  out  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  subside 

before  reaching  the  shore.     The  plains  thus  lefl  on  the  coast, 

and  the  valleys  between  the  mountains,  are  for  the  most  part 

very  fertile 
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ArgoUs  was  used  as  a  collective  term  to  signify  the  territories 
of  several  independent  states.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  Argos,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Argolic 
gulf,  in  a  plain  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  length  and  £rom  four  to 
five  in  breadth.  The  remainder  of  Argolis  consisted  of  a  rocky 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  ArgoUc  gul&,  containing  at 
its  eastern  extremity  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Trcezen,  and 
Hermione. 

Lcuxmia  and  Messema  occupied  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus from  sea  to  sea.  They  were  separated  by  the  Iof)y 
range  of  Taygetus,  running^rom  north  to  south  and  terminating 
in  &e  promontory  of  TsBnarum  (now  Cape  Matapan),  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  Greece  and  Europe.  Along  the  eastern  side  of 
Laconia  the  ra][ige  of  Mount  Parnon  extends  from  north  to  south 
parallel  to  that  of  Taygetus,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Malea.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
in  which  Sparta  stood,  and  which  south  of  this  city  opens  out 
into  a  plain  of  considerable  extent  toward  the  La2>nian  gulf. 
Messenia  in  like  manner  was  drained  by  the  Panusus,  whose 
plain  is  still  more  extensive  and  fertile  than  that  of  the  Eurotas. 

ElisvfdA  the  region  between  the  western  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Ionian  sea.  It  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  the  ofishoots 
of  the  Arcadian  mountains,  but  contains  several  plains.  In  the 
centre  of  the  country  is  the  memorable  plain  of  Olympia,  through 
which  the  Alpheus  flows,  and  in  which  the  city  of  Pisa  stood. 

Ml.  The  numerous  islands  which  line  the  Grecian  shores 
were  occupied  in  historical  times  by  the  Grecian  race.  Of  these 
the  most  important  was  EiibcBa,  ninety  miles  in  length,  stretch- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  BcBotia  and  Attica.  Through  it  ran  from 
north  to  south  a  long  chain  of  mountains  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion.  South  of 
Euboea  was  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Cydades,  lying  round 
Delos  as  a  centre ;  and  east  of  these  were  the  Sporades,  near  the 
Asiatic  coast.  South  of  these  groups  lay  the  two  large  islands 
of  Crete  and  Rhodes.  In  the  Saronic  gulf  between  Attica  and 
Aigolis  were  the  celebrated  islands  of  SalanUs  and  JEgina,  the 
£>nner  reckoned  as  part  of  Attica,  and  the  latter  long  the  rival 
and  eye-sore  of  Athens.  OS  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  in  the 
Ionian  sea,  we  find  Corcyra  opposite  Epirus,  CephaMenia  and 
Ithaca  opposite  Acarnania,  and  Zacynthtis  near  the  coast  of  Elia 
in  Peloponnesus.  Cythera  was  separated  by  a  narrow  channel 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia. 

♦  12.  The  physical  features  of  the  country  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  pohtical  destinies  of  the   people. 
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Greece  is  one  of  the  -  most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe. 
Its  surface  is  occupied  by  a  niunber  of  small  plains  either  entirely 
surrounded  by  limestone  mountains  or  open  only  to  the  sea. 
Mountains,  not  rivers,  have  in  aU  ages  proved  the  greatest  bar- 
riers to  intercourse  between  neighbouring  tribes.  This  was  the 
case  in  Greece,  and  thus  the  very  nature  of  the  land  tended  to 
prodhce  that  large  number  of  independent  states  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  phsBuomena  in  Grecian  history.  Each  of  the 
principal  Grecian  cities  was  founded  in  one  of  the  small  plains 
already  described ;  and  as  the  mountains  which  separated  it  from 
its  neighbours  were  lofly  and  rugged,  it  grew  up  in  solitary  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  its  own  chanuAer  before  it  could  be  affected 
by  any  external  influence. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  also  protected  it  from 
foreign  invasion,  as  well  as  rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of 
the  Grecian  race  to  subdue  the  rest.  The  vale  of  Tempe  between 
Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus,  the  pass  of  Thermopyhe  between 
northern  and  central  Greece,  the  passes  over  Mount  Cithsron 
between  Bosotia  and  Attica,  and  those  over  the  Geranean  and 
Onean  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  could  easily  be 
defended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  against  vastly  superior 
numbers. 

But,  while  the  Grecian  states  were  separated  from  their  near- 
est neighbours  by  their  mountains,  the  sea  afforded  them  easy 
intercourse  with  one  another  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  geography  of  Greece 
is  the  wonderful  extent  of  its  sea  coast.  In  this  respect  it  has 
the  advantage  over  every  other  country  of  Europe.  Although 
its  surface  is  not  so  great  as  that  of  Portugal,  its  line  of  coast 
exceeds  that  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Not  only  is  it  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side  except  on  its 
northern  frontier,  but  its  coast  is  also  broken  by  a  number  of 
bays  and  gulfs  running  far  into  the  land.  Thus  almost  every 
Grecian  state  had  ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea,  and  Arcadia 
was  almost  the  only  political  division  that  did  not  possess  some 
territory  upon  the  coast. 

k  13.  Of  all  natural  objects  the  mountains  and  the  sea  have 
ever  been  the  most  powerful  instruments  in  moulding  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  a  people.  The  Greeks  were  both  mountaineers 
and  mariners,  and  as  such  they  possessed  the  susceptibility 
to  external  impressions,  the  love  of  freedom,  and  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  which  have  always  characterized,  more  or  less, 
the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  and  maritime  districts.  The 
poetical  beauty  of  the  Grecian  mountains  has  oflen  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  modem  travelers.    Their  craggy,  broken 
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forms  and  rich  silvery  colour  give  to  the  Grecian  landscape  a 
peculiar  charm,  and  justify  the  description  of  the  poet  Gray, 
when  he  speaks  of  Greece  as  a  land, 

"  Where  each  old  poetic  mountain. 
Inspiration  breathes  around." 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  still  further  enhanced  by  the  gorge- 
ous atmosphere  in  which  every  object  is  bathed.  To  a  native 
of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe  nothing  is  more  striking  in 
the  Grecian  climate  than  the  transparent  clearness  of  the  air  and 
the  briUiant  colouring  of  the  sky.  When  Euripides  represents 
the  Athenians  as 

**  Ever  delicately  marching 

Through  moat  pelltteid air  "* 

he  is  guilty  of  no  poetical  exaggeration,  and  the  violet  colour 
which  the  Roman  poet  assigns  to  the  hills  of  Hymettusf  is 
literally  true. 

^  14.  Greece  is  deficient  in  a  regular  supply  of  water.  During 
the  autumnal  and  winter  months  the  rain,  which  falls  in  large 
quantities,  fills  the  crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills  and  is 
carried  off  by  torrents.  In  summer  rain  is  almost  unknown  and 
the  beds  of  ^e  torrents  full  of  water  in  the  winter  then  become 
ravines,  perfectly  dry  and  overgrown  with  shrubs.  Even  the 
rivers,  which  are  partly  supplied  hy  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  None  of  the  Grecian  rivers 
are  navigable,  and  the  Achelous,  which  is  the  most  considerable 
of  all,  has  a  course  of  only  130  miles. 

The  chief  productions  of  Greece  in  ancient  times  were  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil.  The  hills  afibrded  excellent  pasture 
fox  cattle,  and  in  antiquity  were  covered  with  Crests,  though 
they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  wood. 

In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were  rich  veins  of  marble, 
afibrding  materials  &r  the  architect  and  the  sculptor,  such  as 
hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  possesses.  The  limestone, 
of  which  most  of  its  mountains  is  composed,  is  well  adapted  for 
military  architecture ;  and  it  is  to  this  hard  and  intractable  stone 
that  we  owe  those  massive  polygonal  waUs,  of  which  the  remains 
still  crown  the  summits  of  so  many  Grecian  hills.  Laurium  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  Attica  yielded  a  considerable  quantity 
of  silver,  but  otherwise  Greece  was  poor  in  the  precious  metabu 

•  del  6uX  TMfiirpOTuTov 

Paivcvreg  dfipC^  aldipoc. — ^Eurip.  Med  829. 
f  **EBt  propejn«nmrA><colle8florentiBHyi}ietti 
Pons  sacer.^— Ovid,  Art.  Amat  8,  687. 
B* 
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Inm  was  found  in  the  range  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia,  and  copper 
as  well  as  iron  near  Chalcis  in  EubcBa. 

i  1 5.  The  climate  of  Greece  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy 
in  ancient  times  than  it  is  at  present.  The  malaria  which  now 
poisons  the  atmosphere  in  the  summer  months,  could  not  have 
existed  to  the  same  extent  when  the  land  was  more  thickly  peo- 
pled and  more  carefully  cultivated.  Owing  to  the  inequalities  of 
its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains  and  depressed  valleys,  the  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  different  districts.  In  the  highlands  in 
the  interior  tJ^e  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  lowlands  open 
to  the  sea,  severe  weather  is  aloaost  unknown.  The  rigour  of 
winter  is  frequently  experienced  in  the  highlands  of  Mantinea 
and  Teg^  in  the  month  of  March,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
genial  warmth  of  spring  is  felt  in  the  plains  of  Argos  and  Laco- 
nia, and  almost  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  low  grounds  at  the 
head  of  the  Messenian  gulf  To  this  difference  in  climate  the 
ancients  attributed  the  di£[erence  in  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  natives  of  various  districts.  Thus  the  dulness  of  the  Boeo- 
tians was  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of  their  atmos- 
phere, while  the  dry  and  dear  air  of  Attica  was  supposed  to 
sharpen  the  faculties  of  its  inhabitants. 


ArchoTTlryiUL 


Head  of  Olympian  Jove. 

BOOK   I. 

THE  MYTHICAL  AGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  EARLIEST  INHABITANTS  OF  GBSECE. 

§  1.  Legendary  character  of  early  Grecian  history.  §  2.  Legends  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  their  origin,  g  3.  The  Hellenes  and  their  diffusion  in 
Greece.  8  4.  Connexion  of  the  Hellenes  with  the  Indo-European  stem. 
§  6.  The  Pelasgians.  §  6.  Foreign  settlers  in  Greece.  §  1.  Egyptian 
colonies  of  Cecrops  and  Danaus.  §  8.  Phrygian  colony  of  Pelops. 
§  9.  Phoenician  colony  of  Cadmus. 

§  1.  The  clouds  which  envelope  the  early  history  of  Greece  are 
lighted  up  by  the  brilliant  hues  of  Grecian  fable  ;  but  the  reader 
must  carefully  guard  against  believing  in  the  reaUty  of  the  per- 
sonages or  of  the  events  commemorated  by  these  beauti^ 
legends.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  probably  sprung  out  of  events 
"which  actually  occurred,  and  may  therefore  contain  a  kernel  of 
historical  truth ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  true  and  what  is  false,  between  the  historical  facts 
and  their  subsequent  embellishments.  Till  events  are  recorded 
in  written  documents,  no  materials  exist  for  a  trustworthy  his- 
tory ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  epoch  known  by  the  name  of  the 
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first  Olympiad,  corresponding  to  the  year  776  before  ChriBt,  that 
the  Greeks  began  to  employ  writing  as  a  means  for  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  any  historical  facts.  Before  that  period  every- 
thing is  vague  and  uncertain  ;  and  for  two  centuries  afterwards 
we  meet  with  only  a  few  isolated  events,  and  possess  nothing 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  history.  But  even  the  mythical 
age  must  not  be  passed  over  entirely.  In  all  cases  the  traditions 
of  a  people  are  worthy  of  record  ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  Greeks,  whose  legends  moulded  their  faith  and  influenced 
their  conduct  down  to  the  latest  times. 

i  2.  Few  nations  have  paid  more  attention  to  their  genealogy 
than  the  Greeks.  In  modem  times  famihes  are  ambitious  of 
tracing  back  their  origin  to  some  illustrious  ancestor ;  but  in 
Greece  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  families,  but  pervaded 
alike  aU  associations  of  men.  Every  petty  tribe  or  clan  claimed, 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  whose  name  was  borne  by 
each  member  of  the  community.  This  ancestor  was  usually 
represented  as  the  son  or  immediate  descendant  of  a  god,  or  else 
as  sprung  from  the  earth,*  which  was  in  such  cases  regarded  as 
a  divine  being.  Thus  the  Greek  people  considered  theimelves 
the  children  of  one  common  father,  in  whose  name  they  gloried 
as  the  symbol  of  fraternity.  This  ancestor  was  Hellen,  the  son 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  from  whom  the  people  derived  the 
name  of  Hellenes.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and 
^olus.  Of  these  Dorus  and  Mohis  gave  their  names  to  the 
Dorians  and  JEolians ;  and  Xuthus,  through  his  two  sons.  Ion 
and  Achsus,  became  the  forefather  of  the  lonians  and  Acheeans. 
In  this  way  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  the 
Dorians,  iBoUans,  lonians,  and  Acheeans,  were  supposed  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Hellen. 

§  3.  The  descent  of  the  Hellenes  from  a  common  ancestor, 
Hdlen,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  popular  faith.  It  was  a 
general  practice  in  antiquity  to  invent  fictitious  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  names  of  which  the  origin  was  buried  in 
obscurity.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Hellen  and  his  sons  came  into 
being.  But  though  they  never  had  any  real  existence,  their  his- 
tory may  be  regarded  as  the  traditional  history  of  the  races  to 
whom  they  gave  their  names.  Thus  when  we  are  told  that 
Hellen  reigned  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Othrys,  which  was  the  part  of  Greece  first  call  Hellas,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  believed  this  district  to  be  the  originsd 
abode  of  their  race.  In  like  manner  the  migrations  of  the  sons 
of  Hellen  firom  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  their  settlements 
in  the  diflierent  parts  of  Greece,  represent  the  current  belief 
*  Hence  called  an  Autoehlhon  (Airojcduv). 
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reepectiiig  the  early  history  of  the  four  great  diyisions  of  the 
race. 

^olus  suoeeeded  his  fiither  Hellen  as  king  of  Hellas  in  Thes- 
Baly,  but  his  descendants  occupied  a  great  part  of  central  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  took  possession  of  the 
western  coast  of  F^loponnesos.  The  Cohans  were  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  the  descendants  of  Hellen.  Many  of  their 
towns,  such  as  Corinth  and  lolcus  in  Thessaly,  were  situated 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  the  god 
of  the  sea,  prevailed  extensiyely  among  them. 

The  AchsBons  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Heroic  age  as  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Grecian  races.  At  that  time  they  are  repre- 
sented as  inhabiting  the  original  abode  of  the  HfrUsp^  ift  Tjo^ji/' 
saly,  and  also  the  cities  of  Mycense,  Aigos,  and  Sparta,  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  most  distmguished  of  the  Grecian  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war  were  AchsBans ;  and  such  was  the  celebrity  of 
the  race  at  that  period  that  Homer  frequently  gives  their  name 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Dorians  and  lonians  are  of  far  less  importance  in  the 
ancient  legends,  though  they  afterwards  became  the  two  leading 
races  in  Greece,  to  whom  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  respec- 
tively belonged.  The  Dorians  were  almost  confined  to  the  small 
mountainous  district  named  after  them,  lying  between  Thessaly 
and  Phocis ;  the  lonians  were  found  chiefly  in  Attica  and  along 
the  narrow  slip  of  coast  in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  which  in 
historical  times  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 

k  4.  Such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the 
early  diffusion  of  their  race.  But  it  is  natural  for  us  to  go  far- 
ther back,  and  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  origin  of  the 
people.  Now  the  only  sore  and  certain  means  of  ascertaining 
the  origin  of  any  people  is  a  knowledge  of  its  language.  Tra- 
dition misleads  as  often  as  it  guides  the  inquirer ;  and  the  indi- 
cations aflbrded  by  mythology,  manners  and  customs,  are  fre- 
quently deceptive  and  always  vague.  Language,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  enduring  memorial ;  and,  whatever  changes  it  may 
have  undergone  in  &e  course  of  ages,  it  rarely  loses  those  funda- 
mental elements  which  proclaim  its  origin  and  affinities.  If  then 
we  conduct  our  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  Greek  people  by 
means  of  their  language,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  The  Greek  language  is  a  member  of 
that  great  &mily  of  languages  to  which  modem  scholars  have 
given  the  name  of  Indo-European.  The  various  nations  speaking 
Sie  different  varieties  of  this  language  were  originaUy  one  people, 
inhabiting  the  high  table-land  of  central  Asia.  At  some  period, 
long  antecedent  to  all  pro£uie  history,  they  issued  from  their 
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piinieval  seats,  and  spiead  over  a  consideraUe  portion  both  of 
Asia  and  of  Europe.  In  Asia  the  ancient  Hindoos,  who  spoke 
Sanscrit,  and  the  Medes  and  Persians,  whose  language  was  the 
Zend,  were  the  two  principal  branches  of  this  people.  In  £un^ 
the  Germans,  PeLa^ans,  Slavonians,  and  Celts  were  the  four 
chief  varieties.  It  is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  give  any 
account  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  but 
a  few  remarks  must  be  made  upon  the  Pelasg^aos,  fkom  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  their  origin. 

i  6.  The  Pelasgians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
as  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  their  land.  The  primitive 
name  of  Greece  is  said  to  have  been  Pelasgia.  In  the  historical  < 
period,  those  parts  of  Greece  which  had  been  subject  to  the 
fewest  changes  of  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Pelasgians.  This  was  espedally  the  case 
with  Arcadia  and  Attica,  which  claimed  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  same  tribes  from  time  immemorial.  The  Pelasgians  were 
spread  over  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  Grecian  peninsula ;  and  the 
Pelasgic  language  thus  formed  the  basis  of  the  Latin  as  well  as 
of  the  Greek.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Pelasgic 
as  a  foreign  language,  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek ;  but  his 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  not  entitled  to  any  weight,  since 
the  ancients  were  lamentably  deficient  in  philological  knowledge, 
and  had  no  notion  of  the  affinity  of  languages. 

Of  the  Pelasgians  themselves  our  information  is  scanty.  They 
were  not  mere  barbarians.  They  are  represented  as  tilling  the 
ground  and  dwelling  in  walled  cities.*  Their  rehgion  appears  to 
have  been  essentially  the  same  as  the  religion  of  the  Hellenes. 
Their  great  divinity  was  Jove,  the  national  Hellenic  god,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship  was  Dodona  in  Epirus.  Hence 
Homer  gives  to  the  DodonsBan  Jove  the  title  of  Pelasgic ;  and  his 
oracle  at  Dodona  was  always  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  in 
Greece. 

The  Pelasgians  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as  the 
Hellenes,  Lielcges,  Caucones,  and  others.  In  what  respects  the 
Hellenes  were  superior  to  the  other  Pelasgic  tribes  we  do  not 
know ;  but  they  appear  at  the  £brst  dawn  of  history  as  the  domi- 
nant race  in  Greece.  The  rest  of  the  Pelasgians  disappeared 
before  them  or  were  incorporated  with  them ;  their  dialect  of 
the  Pelasgic  tongue  became  the  language  of  Greece ;  and  their 
worship  of  the  Olympian  Jove  gradually  supplanted  the  more 
ancient  worship  of  the  Dodonsean  god. 

§  6.  The  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  the  development  of 
their  l^inguage  bear  all  the  marks  of  home  growth,  and  probably 
*  A  fortified  town  was  called  Lariua  by  the  Pelasgiana. 
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were  little  affected  by  finreign  influence.  The  traditions,  how- 
ever, of  the  Greeks  would  point  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  It 
was  a  general  belief  among  them  l^at  the  Pelasgians  were  re- 
claimed from  barbarism  by  Oriental  strangers,  who  settled  in 
the  country  and  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants  the 
first  elements  of  civilization.  Many  of  these  traditions,  however, 
are  not  ancient  legends,  but  owe  their  origin  to  the  philosophical 
speculations  of  a  later  age,  which  loved  to  represent  an  imaginary 
progress  of  society  from  the  time  when  men  fed  on  acorns  and 
ran  vtdld  in  woods,  to  the  time  when  they  became  united  into 
political  communities  and  owned  the  supremacy  oi  law  and 
reason.  The  speculative  Greeks  who  visited  Egypt  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  were  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  monuments  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy, 
which  even  in  that  early  age  of  the  world  indicated  a  gray  and 
hoary  antiquity.  The  Egyptian  priests  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  impression  made  upon  their  visitors,  and  told 
the  latter  many  a  wondrous  tale  to  prove  that  the  civilization, 
the  arts,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  aU  came  from  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  These  tales  found  easy  believers ;  they  were 
carried  back  to  Greece,  and  repeated  with  various  modifications 
and  embelhshments  ;  and  thus  no  doubt  arose  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  traditions  respecting  Egyptian  colonies  in  Greece. 

k  7.  Although  we  may  therefore  reject  with  safety  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  these  Egyptian  colonies,  two  are  oi  so  much 
celebrity  that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  entirely  in  an  account 
of  the  early  ages  of  Greece.  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
for  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to  Cecrops,  a  native  of  Sais  in 
Egypt.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.  The  Acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens,  to 
which  the  original  city  was  confined,  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  Cecropia  even  in  later  times.  Aigos,  in  like  manner,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Egyptian  Danaus,  who  fled  to 
Greece  with  his  fiifty  daughters  to  escape  from  the  persecution 
of  their  suitors,  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  ^gyptus.  The 
Egyptian  stranger  was  elected  king  by  the  natives,  and  from  him 
the  tribe  of  the  Danai  derived  tieir  name,  which  Homer  fre- 
quently uses  as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks.  The  only 
fact  which  lends  any  countenance  to  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian 
colony  in  Greece  is  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  pyramids 
at  no  great  distance  fix)m  Argos ;  but  this  form  of  buQding  is 
not  confined  to  Egypt.  Pyramids  are  found  in  India,  Babylonia, 
and  Mexico,  and  may  therefore  have  been  erected  by  the  early 
inhabitants  of  Greece  independently  of  any  connexion  vnth  Egypt. 
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f  8.  Another  colony,  not  less  celebrated  and  not  more  credible 
than  the  two  just  mentioned,  is  the  one  led  from  Asia  by  Pelops, 
from  whom  the  southern  peninsula  of  Greece  derived  its  name 
of  Peloponnesus.  Felops  is  usually  represented  as  a  native  of 
Sipylus  in  Phrygia,  and  the  son  of  the  wealthy  king  Tantalus. 
By  means  of  his  riches,  which  he  brought  with  him  into  Greece, 
he  became  king  of  Mycens  and  the  founder  of  a  powerful 
dynasty,  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  the  Heroic  age  of  Greece. 
From  him  was  descended  Agamemnon,  who  led  the  Grecian  host 
against  Troy. 

i  9.  The  case  is  different  with  the  Phoenician  colony,  which  i| 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus  at  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  We 
have  decisive  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  planted  colonies  at 
an  early  period  in  the  islands  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  only  natural 
to  believe  that  they  also  settled  upon  the  shores  of  the  mainland. 
Whether  there  was  such  a  person  as  the  Phcenician  Cadmus, 
and  whether  he  built  the  town  called  Cadmea,  which  afterwards 
became  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  as  the  ancient  legends  relate,  can 
not  be  determined ;  but,  setting  aside  all  tradition  on  the  subject, 
there  is  one  fact  which  proves  indisputably  an  early  intercourse 
between  Phoenicia  and  Greece.  It  was  to  the  Phoenicians  that 
the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the  art  of  writing ;  for  both  the 
names  and  the  forms  of  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  are 
evidently  derived  from  the  Phoenician.  With  this  exception  the 
Oriental  strangers  left  no  permanent  traces  of  their  settlements 
in  Greece ;  and  the  population  of  the  country  continued  to  be 
essentially  Greciaui  unoontaminated  by  any  foreign  elements. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE   GRECIAN   HEROES. 

§  1 .  Mythical  character  of  the  Heroic  Age.  §  2.  Hercules,  g  8.  Theseus. 
§4  Minos.  §  6.  Voyage  of  the  Areonants.  §  6.  The  Seven  against 
Thehes  and  the  Epigoni.  §  7.  The  Trojan  War  as  related  in  the  Iliad. 
§ 8.  Later  additions.  §9.  Return  of  the  Grecian  heroes  from  TVoy. 
§10.  Date  of  the  fall  of  Trey.  §1 1.  Whether  the  Heroic  legends  con- 
tain any  historical  facts,  g  12.  The  Homeric  poems  present  a  picture 
of  a  real  state  of  society. 

{  1-  It  was  umversally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  their  native 
land  was  in  the  earlier  ages  ruled  by  a  noble  race  of  beings,  pos- 
sessing a  superhuman  though  not  a  divine  nature,  and  superior 
to  ordinary  men  in  strength  of  body  and  greatness  of  soul.  These 
are  the  Heroes  of  Grecian  m3rthology,  whose  exploits  and  adven- 
tures form  the  great  mine  from  which  the  Greeks  derived  in- 
exhaustible materials  for  their  poetry — 

"  Presenting  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.^' 
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According  to  mythical  chronology  the  Heroic  age  constitutes 
a  period  of  about  two  hundred  years,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly  to  the  return  of  the  Qreeks  from 
Troy.  Since  the  legends  of  this  period  belong  to  mythology  and 
not  to  history,  they  find  their  proper  place  in  a  work  devoted  to 
the  former  subject.  But  some  of^them  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with  the  historical  traditions  of  Greece  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  them  by  entirely.  Among  the  heroes  three  stand  con- 
spicuously forth :  Hercules,  the  national  hero  of  Greece ;  Theseus, 
the  hero  of  Attica ;  and  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  the  principal 
founder  of  Grecian  law  and  civilization. 

^2.  Of  all  the  Heroic  families  none  vras  more  celebi^ted  than 
that  of  Danaus,  king  of  Argos.  In  the  fiflh  generation  we  find 
it  personified  in  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  whom  Jove 
wooed  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Perseus,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Medusa.  Perseus  was  the 
ancestor  of  Hercules,  being  the  great-grandfather  both  of  Alc- 
mena  and  of  her  husband  Amphitryon.  According  to  the  well- 
known  legend,  Jove,  enamoured  of  Alcmena,  assmned  the  form 
of  Amphitryon  in  his  absence,  and  became  by  her  the  father 
of  Hercules.  To  the  son  thus  begotten  Jove  had  destined  the 
sovereignty  of  Argos ;  but  the  jealous  anger  of  Hera  (Juno) 
raised  up  against  him  an  opponent  and  a  master  in  the  person 
of  Eurystheus,  another  descendant  of  Perseus,  at  whose  bidding 
the  greatest  of  all  heroes  was  to  achieve  those  wonderful  labours 
which  filled  the  whole  world  with  his  fame.  In  these  are  realized, 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  two  great  objects  of  ancient  heroism 
— the  destruction  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  and  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  power.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  labours,  in 
which  he  destroys  the  terrible  Nemean  lion  and  Lernean  hydra, 
carries  off  the  girdle  of  Ares  from  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  and  seizes  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  guarded 
by  a  hundred-headed  dragon.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
perceive,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  that  the 
extraordinary  endowments  of  Hercules  did  not  preserve  him 
from  human  weakness  and  error,  and  the  consequent  expiation 
which  they  demanded.  After  slaying  in  his  ungovernable  rage 
his  friend  and  companion  Iphitus,  the  son  of  Eurytus,  he  is  seized 
with  sickness,  becomes  the  slave  of  the  Lydian  queen  Omphal6, 
devotes  himself  to  efieminate  occupations,  and  sinks  into  luxury 
and  wantonness.  At  a  subsequent  period  another  crime  pro- 
duces his  death.  The  rape  of  I0I6,  the  daughter  of  the  same 
Eurytus  whose  son  he  had  slain,  incites  his  wife  Deianira  to  send 
him  the  fatal  shirt,  poisoned  with  the  blood  of  the  centaur 
Nessus.     Unable  to  endure  the  torments  it  oooasions,  he  repairs 
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to  Mount  (Eta,  which  hecomes  the  scene  of  his  apotheods.  As 
he  lies  on  the  funeral  pile  there  erected  for  him  hy  Hyllus,  his 
eldest  son  by  Deianira,  a  cloud  descends  and  bears  him  offamidst 
thunder  and  lightning  to  Olympus,  where  he  is  received  among 
the  immortal  gods,  and,  being  reconciled  to  Hera,  receives  in 
marriage  her  daughter  Heb6,  tiie  goddess  of  youth. 

k  3.  Theseus  was  the  son  of  ^geus,  king  of  Athens,  and  of 
^thra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  TroBzen.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  Mgeaa  lefl  ^thra  behind  him  at  Troezen,  enjoining  her 
not  to  send  their  son  to  Athens  till  he  was  strong  enough  to  lift 
from  beneath  a  stone  of  prodigious  weight  his  father's  sword  and 
sandals,  which  would  serve  as  tokens  of  recognition.  Theseus, 
when  grown  to  manhood,  accomplished  the  appointed  feat  with 
ease,  and  took  the  road  to  Athens  over  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  a 
journey  beset  with  many  dangers  from  robbers  who  barbarously 
mutilated  or  killed  the  unhappy  wayfarers  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  But  Theseus  overcame  them  aU,  and  arrived  in  safety 
at  Athens,  where  he  was  recognised  by  iBgeus,  and  declared  his 
successor.  Among  his  many  memorable  achievements  the  most 
famous  was  his  deUverance  of  Athens  from  the  frightful  tribute 
imposed  upon  it  by  Minos  for  the  murder  of  his  son.  This  con- 
sisted of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  compelled  to  send  every  nine  years  to  Crete,  there  to  be 
devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  a  monster  with  a  human  body  and 
a  bull's  head,  which  Minos  kept  concealed  in  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  The  third  ship  was  already  on  the  point  of  saihng 
wi^  its  cargo  of  imiocent  victims,  when  Theseus  offered  to  go 
with  them,  hoping  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  horrible  tribute. 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  the  hero, 
and  having  supplied  him  with  a  clue  to  trace  the  windings  of 
the  labjnrinth,  Theseus  succeeded  in  killing  the  monster,  and 
in  tracking  his  way  out  of  the  mazy  lair.  As  he  returned 
towards  Athens,  the  pilot  fergot  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  agreed 
on  as  the  signal  of  success,  in  place  of  the  black  sail  usually 
carried  by  the  vessel  which  bore  that  melancholy  tribute,  where- 
upon ^geus,  thinking  that  his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself 
into  the  sea  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 

Theseus,  having  now  ascended  the  throne,  proceeded  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens.  He  imited  into 
one  political  body  the  twelve  independent  states  into  which 
Cecrops  had  divided  Attica,  and  made  Athens  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  city,  he  covered  with  buildings  the  ground  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Cecropian  citadel ;  and  in  commemoration  of 
the  union,  he  instituted  the  festivals  of  the  Fanathensea  and 
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Synoikia  in  honour  of  Athena  (Minerva),  the  patron  goddeeB  of 
the  city.  He  then  divided  the  citizens  into  three  claseeB,  namely, 
Eupatriday  or  nobles,  Geomori,  or  husbandmen,  and  Demiurgi, 
or  artisans.  He  is  further  said  to  have  estabhshed  a  constitution- 
al government,  retaining  in  his  own  hands  only  certain  definite 
powers  and  privileges,  so  that  he  -was  regarded  in  a  later  age  as 
the  founder  of  civil  equality  at  Athens.  He  also  extended  the 
Attic  territory  to  the.  confines  of  Peloponnesus,  and  established 
the  games  in  honour  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  which  were  cele- 
brated on  the  isthmus.  He  subsequently  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
adventures  in  conjunction  with  Hercules  and  Pirithous,  king  of 
the  Lapithee.  But  on  his  return  to  Athens  after  these  exploits, 
the  Athenians  refused  to  obey  him  any  longer,  whereupon  he 
retired  to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was  there  murdered  liirough 
the  treachery  of  king  Lycomedes. 

i  4.  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  whose  story  is  connected  with  that 
of  Theseus,  appears,  like  him',  the  representative  of  an  historical 
and  civil  state  of  life.  Minos  is  said  to  have  received  the  laws  of 
Crete  immediately  from  Jove ;  and  traditions  uniformly  represent 
him  as  king  of  the  sea.  Possessing  a  numerous  fleet,  he  reduced 
the  surroimding  island,  especially  the  Cyclades,  under  his  domi- 
nion, and  cleared  the  sea  of  pirates.  A  later  legend  recognizes 
two  heroes  of  the  name  of  Minos ;  one,  the  son  of  Jove  and 
Europa,  who  af)»r  his  death  became  a  judge  in  the  lower  world, 
and  the  other  his  grandson,  who  held  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

4  5.  If,  turning  from  the  exploits  of  individual  heroes,  we 
examine  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  a  collective  body  of 
chiefs,  we  shall  again  find  three  expeditions  more  celebrated 
than  the  rest.  These  are  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  the  War 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

In  the  Voyage  of  the  Argonauts  the  Solids  play  the  principal 
part.  Pelias,  a  descendant  of  Molus,  had  deprived  his  half- 
brother  .£son  of  his  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  lolcus  in 
Thessaly.  When  Jason,  son  of  ^son,  had  grown  up  to  manhood, 
he  appeEured  before  his  uncle  and  demanded  back  his  throne. 
Mm&L  consented  only  on  condition  that  Jason  should  first  fetch 
the  golden  fleece  from  Ms.,*  a  region  in  the  farthest  east,  ruled 
by  JSetes,  ofispring  of  the  Sun-gbd.  Here  it  was  preserved  in 
the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars),  suspended  upon  a  tree,  and  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  sleepless  dragon. 

The  Argo,  a  ship  built  for  the  expedition,  gave  its  name  to  the 

adventurers,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Jason,  embarked  in  the 

harbour  of  lolcus,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  the  fleece. 

They  consisted  of  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the  time.     H«r- 

*  Identified  by  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age  with  Colchis. 
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coles  and  TheseuB  axe  mentioned  among  them,  as  well  as  the 
principal  leaders  in  the  Trojan  war.  Jason,  however,  is  the 
central  figure  and  the  real  hero  of  the  enterprise.  When  he  and 
his  companions  arrived,  after  many  adventures,  at  ^a,  king 
^etes  promised  to  deliver  to  him  the  golden  fleece,  provided  he 
yoked  two  fire-breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  ploughed  with 
them  a  piece  of  land,  sowed  in  the  furrows  thus  made  the  remain- 
der of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  and  vanquished 
the  armed  men  that  would  start  from  the  seed.  Here,  also,  as  in 
the  legend  of  Theseus,  love  played  a  prominent  part.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  ^etes,  whowas  skilled  in  magic  and  supernatural  arts, 
furnished  Jason  with  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  labours 
imposed  upon  him  ;  and  as  her  father  still  delayed  to  surrender 
the  fleece,  she  cast  the  dragon  asleep  during  the  night,  seized  the 
fleece,  and  set  sail  in  the  Argo  with  her  beloved  Jason  and  his 
compaiiions.  JEetes  pursued  them ;  but  after  many  long,  and 
strange  wanderings,  they  at  length  reached  lolcus  in  safety. 

i  6.  In  the  Heroic  age  Thebes  was  already  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Greece.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  it  became  the 
scene  of  the  last  struggles  of  a  fated  race,  whose  legendary  his- 
tory is  so  full  of  human  crime,  of  the  obscure  warnings  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  inevitable  march  of  fate,  as  to  render  it  one  of 
the  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic  poets  of  Athens. 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  was  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beget  no 
children,  or  he  would  be  murdered  by  his  son.  He  neglected  the 
prediction,  but  to  obviate  its  eflects  caused  his  son  (Edipus  by 
Jocasta  to  be  exposed  to  death.  The  infant,  however,  was  saved 
and  carried  to  Corinth,  where  king  Folybus  reared  him  as  his 
own.  Grown  up  to  manhood,  and  stung  by  the  reproaches  which 
he  heard  cast  upon  his  birth,  (Edipus  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  respecting  his  parentage,  and  was  warned  by  it  not  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  as  he  was  there  destined  to  slay  his  father 
and  commit  incest  with  his  mother.  (Edipus,  behoving  Folybus 
to  be  his  real  father,  now  avoided  Corinth  and  took  the  road  to 
Thebes,  but  by  so  doing,  iacurred  the  very  fate  which  he  sought 
to  avoid.  Meeting  Latus  in  a  jiarrow  road  he  slew  him  in  a 
quarrel,  and  then  pr(|DeediDg  to  ^ebes  obtained  the  hand  of  his 
mother,  queen  Jocasta,  promised  as  a  reward  to  the  man  who 
should  solve  a  riddle  propounded  by  the  sphinx,  a  monster  which 
had  long  infested  the  land,  but  which  was  driven  to  slay  itself  by 
the  solution  of  its  enigma.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  were 
the  firuit  of  the  incestuous  marriage.  These  horrors  drew  down 
a  pestil^ice  on  the  land,  and  in  order  to  avert  it,  an  oracle  com- 
manded the  banishment  of  the  murderer  of  Laius.  The  inquiries 
instituted  to  discover  the  guilty  man  revealed  the  flEital  truth. 
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Jocasta  hangs  henelf ;  (Edipus,  unable  any  longer  to  bear  the 
light  of  day,  puts  out  hifl  eyes,  and  being  expelled  from  the  city 
by  his  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynioes,  pronounces  upon  them 
a  curse  which  speedily  takes  efiect.  In  a  struggle  for  undirided 
dominion,  Folynices  is  driyen  out  of  Thebes  by  his  brother,  and 
repairing  to  Argos  obtains  the  aid  of  king  Adrastus  to  reinstate 
him  in  his  rights.  Besides  that  monarch  and  Polynioes  five  other 
heroes  join  the  expedition,  making  the  confederacy  known  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes."  All  of  them  except 
Adrastus  are  slain,  whilst  Folynices  and  Eteocles  fall  by  each 
other's  hands. 

Ten  years  later  the  sons  of  the  allied  princes  undertake  another 
expedition  against  Thebes  in  order  to  avenge  their  fathers'  fate, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  Descendants.  It 
proved  successful.  Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground 
afler  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  had  left  the  cit*y  on  the 
advice  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 

i  7.  In  mythological  chronology  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  im- 
mediately precedes  the  expedition  against  Troy,  whose  legend 
forms  the  termination  of  the  Heroic  age.  While  it  was  the  last, 
it  was  also  the  greatest  of  all  the  heroic  achievements.  It  formed 
the  subject  of  innumerable  epic  poems,  and  has  been  immortal- 
ised by  the  genius  of  Homer. 

Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Ilium  or  Troy,  abused  the  hospi- 
taUty  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  off  his  wife  Helen, 
the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  age.  All  the  Grecian  princes 
looked  upon  the  outrage  as  one  committed  against  themselves. 
Responding  to  the  call  of  Menelaus,  they  assemble  in  arms,  elect 
his  brother  Agamenmon,  king  of  Mycenae,  leader  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  sail  across  the  ^gean  in  nearly  1200  ships  to  recover 
the  faithless  fair  one.  Several  of  the  confederate  heroes  excel 
Agamemnon  in  fame.  Among  them  Achilles,  chief  of  the  Thes- 
sa£an  Myrmidons,  stands  pre-eminent  in  strength,  beauty,  and 
valour,  whilst  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  surpasses  aU  the  rest  in 
the  mental  qualities  of  counsel,  subtilty,  and  eloquence.  Thus, 
though  by  opposite  endowments,  these  two  heroes  form  the 
centre  of  the  group.  Next  to  them  we  observe  the  aged  Nestor, 
king  of  Pylus,  distinguished  for  hiB  wisdom  and  experience  ; 
the  valiant  Diomedes,  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Tydeus,  slain  at 
Thebes,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni ;  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  of  Sa- 
lamis,  who,  though  somewhat  heavy  and  unwieldy,  is  next  to 
Achilles  in  person  and  fighting  power ;  and  lastly,  Idomeneus  of 
Crete,  a  grandson  of  Minos. 

Among  the  Trojans,  Hector,  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  is  most 
distinguished  for  heroic  quaUties,  and  forms  a  striking  contrast 
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to  his  handfiome  but  efiemmate  brother  Paris.  Next  to  Hector 
in  valour  stands  ^neajs,  son  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  (Venus). 
Eyen  the  gods  take  part  in  the  contest,  encouraging  their  favourite 
heroes,  and  sometimes  fighting  by  their  side  or  in  their  stead. 

It  is  not  till  the  tenth  year  of  llie  war  that  Ihum  yields  to  the 
inevitable  decree  of  fate,  and  it  is  this  year  whioh  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Iliad.  AchiUes,  ofiended  by  Agamemnon,  abstains 
firom  the  war,  and  even  entreats  his  mother  Thetis  to  obtain 
from  Jove  victory  for  the  Trojans.  In  his  absence  the  Greeks 
axe  no  match  for  Hector.  The  Trojans  drive  them  back  into 
their  camp,  and  are  already  setting  fire  to  their  ships,  when 
Achilles  gives  his  armour  to  his  friend  Patroclus,  and  allows  him 
to  charge  at  the  head  of  the  Myrmidons.  Patroclus  repulses  the 
Trojans  from  the  ships,  but  the  god  Apollo  is  against  him,  and 
he  iaUa  under  the  spear  of  Hector.  Desire  to  avenge  the  death 
of  his  friend  proves  more  powerful  in  the  breast  of  Achilles  than 
anger  against 'Agamemnon.  He  appears  a^ain  in  the  field  in 
new  and  gorgeous  armour,  forged  for  him  by  the  god  Hephsestus 
(Vulcan)  at  the  prayer  of  Thetis.  The  Trojans  fly  before  him, 
and  although  Achilles  is  awaxe  that  his  own  death  must  speedily 
follow  that  of  the  Trojan  hero,  he  slays  him  in  single  combat. 

k  8.  The  Iliad  closes  with  the  burial  of  Hector.  The  death  <^ 
Achilles  and  the  capture  of  Troy  were  related  in  later  poems,  as 
well  as  his  victories  over  Penthesilea,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and 
Memnon,  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  hero  of  so  many  achievements 
perishes  by  an  arrow  shot  by  the  unwarlike  Paris,  but  directed 
by  the  hand  of  Apollo.  The  noblest  combatants  had  now  fallen 
on  either  side,  and  force  of  arms  had  proved  unable  to  accom- 
plish what  stratagem  at  length  effects.  It  is  Ulysses  who  now 
steps  into  the  foreground  and  becomes  the  real  conqueror  of 
Troy.  By  his  advice  a  wooden  horse  is  built,  in  whose  inside  he 
and  other  heroes  conceal  themselves.  The  mfatuated  Trojans 
admit  the  horse  within  their  walls.  In  the*dead  of  night  the 
Greeks  rush  out  and  open  the  gates  to  their  comrades.  Ilium 
is  delivered  over  to  the  sword,  and  its  glory  sinks  in  ashes. 

i  9.  The  return  of  the  Grecian  leaders  firom  Troy  forms  ano- 
ther series  of  poetical  legends.  Several  meet  with  tragical  ends. 
Agamemnon  is  murdered,  on  his  arrival  at  Mycens,  by  his  wifo 
ClytsBmnestra,  and  her  paramour  ^gisthus.  Diomedes,  who 
also  finds  his  house  defiled,  is  driven  from  Argos  and  settles  in 
Italy.  But  of  these  wanderings  the  most  celebrated  and  in- 
teresting are  those  of  Ulysses,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Odyssey.  After  twenty  years*  absence  he  arrives  at  length  in 
Ithaca,  where  he  slays  the  numerous  suitors  who  devoured  his 
substance  and  contended  for  the  hand  of  his  wife  Penelope. 
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k  10.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Trojan  ^ar  closes  the 
Heroic  age,  and  the  poet  Hesiod  relates  that  the  divine  race  of 
heroes  was  exhausted  before  the  walls  of  Thebes  and  on  the 
plain  of  DUum.  As  the  Trojan  war  was  thus  supposed  to  mark 
an  epoch  in  Grecian  history,  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  later 
periods  of  antiquity  to  fix  its  date.  That  of  Eratosthenes,  a 
grammarian  at  Alexandria,  enjoyed  most  credit,  which  placed 
the  fall  of  the  city  407  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  year  1184  b.c. 

M 1-  In  relating  the  legends  of  the  Heroic  age  we  have  made 
no  attempt  to  examine  their  origin,  or  to  deduce  from  them  any 
historical  facts.  All  such  attempts  are  in  our  opinion  vain  and 
iruitless.  Whether  there  were  real  persons  of  the  name  of  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  Minos  can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied. 
Our  only  reason  for  believing  in  their  existence  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  them  ;  and  knowing  how  worthless  is 
tradition,  especially  when  handed  down  by  a  rude  and  unlettered 
people,  ^e  cannot  accept  the  Grecian  heroes  as  real  personages 
upon  such  evidence.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  modem 
writers  that  the  wonderful  story  of  the  Argonauts  took  its  rise 
&om  the  adventurous  voyages  of  early  Greek  mariners  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine ;  that  ^e  expeditions  of  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes"  and  their  descendants,  represented  in  a  legendary  form 
an  actual  contest  between  Argos  and  Thebes ;  and  that  the  Ho- 
meric tale  of  the  Trojan  war  was  based  upon  historical  facts. 
But  for  such  statements  we  have  no  authority.  They  are  at  the 
best  only  probable  conjectures.  While  therefore  we  do  not  deny 
the  possibihty  of  an  historical  Trojan  war,  we  cannot  accept  it 
as  a  fact  supported,  by  trustworthy  evidence,  since  Homer  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it. 

§  12.  A^ough  the  Homeric  poems  cannot  be  received  as  a  re- 
cord of  historical  persons  and  events,  yet  they  present  a  valuable 
picture  of  the  in^itutions  and  manners  of  a  real  state  of  society. 
Homer  lived  in  an  age  in  which  antiquarian  research  was  un- 
known ;  his  poems  were  addressed  to  imlettered  hearers,  and 
any  description  of  life  and  manners  which  did  not  correspond  to 
the  state  qf  things  around  them  would  have  been  unintelligible 
and  uninteresting  to  his  contemporaries.  In  addition  to  this, 
there  is  an  artless  simplicity  in  his  descriptions  which  forces 
upon  every  reader  the  conviction  that  the  poet  drew  his  pictures 
from  real  life,  and  not  from  an  antiquated  past  or  from  imaginary 
ideas  of  his  own.  The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  govern- 
ment, manners,  society,  and  customs  of  his  age  demands  our 
attentive  consideration,  since  with  it  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
people  commences. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


STATE   OF   SOCIETY   OF    THE   HEROIC  AGE. 

§  1.  Political  condition  of  Greece — ^the  Kings.  §  2.  The  BotdS,  or  Coun- 
cil of  Chiefs.  §  3.  The  Agora,  or  gen  era!  assembly  of  freemen.  §  4. 
The  condition  of  common  freemen  and  slaves.  §  5.  State  of  social 
and  moral  feeling.  §  6.  Simplicity  of  manners.  §  7.  Advances  made 
in  civilization.  §  8.  Commerce  and  the  arts.  §  9.  The  physical 
sciences.     §  10.  The  art  of  war. 

M .  In  the  Heroic  age  Greece  was  already  divided  into  a  nnm- 
ber  of  ii|j|fcpendent  states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king.  The 
authority  of  the  king  was  not  limited  by  any  laws  ;  his  power 
resembled  that  of  the  patriarchs  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  for 
the  exercise  of  it  he  was  responsible  only  to  Jove,  and  not  to 
his  people.  It  was  from  the  Ol3rmpian  god  that  his  ancestors 
had  received  the  supremacy,  and  he  transmitted  it,  as  a  divine 
inheritance,  to  his  son.  He  had  the  sole  command  of  his  people 
in  war,  he  administered  to  them  justice  in  peace,  and  he  ofiered 
up  on  their  behalf  prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  He  was 
the  general,  judge,  and  priest  of  his  people.  They  looked  up 
to  him  with  reverence  as  a  being  of  divine  descent  and  divine 
appointment ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  obliged  to  possess 
personal  superiority,  both  of  body  and  mind,  to  keep  alive  this 
feeling  in  his  subjects.    It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  brave 
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in  war,  'wise  in  counsel,  and  eloquent  in  debate.  If  a  king  be- 
came weak  in  body  or  feeble  in  mind,  he  could  not  easily  retain 
his  position ;  but  as  long  as  his  personal  qualities  commanded 
the  respect  of  his  subjects,  they  quietly  submitted  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  caprice.  An  ample  domain  was  assigned  to  him  for 
his  support,  and  he  received  frequent  presents  to  avert  his 
enmity  and  gain  his  favor. 

Although  the  king  was  not  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power  by  any  positive  laws,  there  were,  even  in  the  Heroic  age, 
two  bodies  which  must  practically  have  linnted  his  authority, 
and  which  became  in  republican  Greece  the  sole  depositaries  of 
political  power.  These  were  the  B(nde,  or  council  of  chiefs, 
and  the  Agora,  or  general  assembly  of  freemen. 

§  2.  The  king  was  surrounded  by  a  limited  number  of  nobles 
or  chiefs,  to  whom  the  title  of  Basueus  was  given,  as  well  as  to 
the  monarch  himself  Like  the  king  they  traced  their  descent 
&>m  the  gods,  and  formed  his  BotdS,  or  Council,  to  which  he 
announced  the  resolutions  he  had  already  formed  and  from  which 
he  asked  advice.  The  Boide  possessed  no  veto  upon  the  measures 
of  the  king,  and  far  less  could  it  originate  any  measure  itself. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  submissive  manner  in  which 
Nestor  tenders  his  advice  to  Agamenmon,  to  be  adopted  or 
rejected,  as  the  '^  king  of  men "  might  choose,^  and  by  the 
description  which  Homer  frequently  gives  of  the  meetings  of 
the  gods  in  Olympus,  which  are  evidently  taken  &>m  similar 
meetings  of  men  upon  earth.  In  heaven,  Jove,  like  the  Homeric 
king,  presides  in  the  council  of  the  gods  and  listens  to  their  ad- 
vice, but  forms  his  own  resolutions,  which  he  then  communi- 
cates to  them. 

i  3.  When  the  king  had  announced  his  determination  to  the 
Council,  he  proceeded  with  his  nobles  to  the  Agora,  The  king 
occupied  the  most  important  seai;  in  the  assembly  inth  the 
nobles  by  his  side,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle  aromH  them. 
The  king  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  his  intentions,  and 
the  nobles  were  then  allowed  to  address  the  people.  But  no 
one  else  had  the  right  to  speak ;  no  vote  was  taken ;  the  people 
simply  listened  to  the  debate  between  the  chiefs ;  and  the  as- 
sembly served  only  as  a  means  for  promulgating  the  intentions 
of  the  king.  It  is  true  that  this  assembly  formed  a  germ,  out 
of  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  subsequently  sprang ; 
but  in  the  Heroic  age  the  king  was  the  only  person  who  pos- 
sessed any  poUtical  power,  and  Hom^r  expresses  the  general 
feeling  of  his  time  in  the  memorable  lines — "  The  rule  of  many 
is  not  a  good  thing  :  let  us  have  only  one  ruler,  one  king — ^him 
*  niad,  ix  96-101. 
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to  whom  Jove  has  given  the  sceptre  and  the  authority.''"*^  There 
was  another  important  purpose  for  which  the  Agora  was  sum- 
moned. It  wa3  in  the  Agora  that  justice  was  administered  by 
the  king,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of 
his  nobles.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  this  public 
administratioa  of  justice  must  have  had  a  powerM  tendency  to 
check  corruption  and  secure  righteous  judgments. 

i  4.  The  Greeks  in  the  Heroic  age  were  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  nobles,  common  freemeu.f  and  slaves.^  The  nobles 
were  raised  far  above  the  rest  of  the  ccKumunity  in  honour, 
power,  and  wealth.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  warlike 
prowess,  their  large  estates,  and  their  numerous  slaves.  The 
condition  of  the  general  mass  of  freemen  is  rarely  mentioned. 
They  possessed  portions  of  land  as  their  own  property,  which  they 
cultivated  themselves :  but  there  was  another  class  of  poor  free- 
men, called  Thetes,  who  had  no  land  of  their  own,  and  who  worked 
for  hire  on  the  estates  of  others.  Among  the  freemen  we  find 
certain  professional  persons,  whose  acquirements  and  knowledge 
raised  them  above  their  class,  and  procured  for  them  the  respect 
of  the  nobles.  Such  were  the  seer,  the  bard,  the  herald,  and  like- 
wise the  smith  and  the  carpenter,  since  in  that  age  a  knowledge 
of  the  mechanical  arts  was  confined  to  a  few. 

Slavery  was  not  so  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  age  as  in  republican 
Greece,  and  it  af^ars  in  a  less  odious  aspect.  The  nobles  alone 
possessed  slaves,  and  they  treated  them  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness, which  frequently  secured  for  the  masters  their  afiectionate 
attachment. 

i  5.  The  state  of  social  and  moral  feeling  in  the  Heroic  age 
presents  both  bright  and  dark  features.  Among  the  Greeks, 
as  among  every  people  which  has  just  emerged  from  bar- 
barism, the  family  relations  are  the  grand  sources  of  lasting 
union  Bj^  devoted  attachment.  The  paternal  authority  was 
highly  nPerenced,  and  nothing  was  so  much  dreaded  as  the 
curse  of  an  offended  father.  All  the  members  of  a  family  or 
a  clan  were  connected  by  the  closest  ties,  and  were  bound  to 
revenge  with  their  united  strength  an  injury  oiSered  to  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  race.  The  women  were  allowed  greater  Uberty 
than  they  possessed  in  republican  Greece;  and  to  Penelope, 
Andromache,  and  other  women  of  the  Heroic  age  there  is 
an  interest  attaching,-  which  we  never  feel  in  the  women  of 
the  historical  period.  The  wife  occupied  a  station  of  great  dig- 
nity and  influence  in  the  family,  but  was  purchased  by  her 
husband  from  her  parents  by  valuable  presents,  i  a  custom  which 
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prevailed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  barbarouB  nations  of 
G-ennany .  In  3ie  Heroic  age,  as  in  other  early  stages  of  society, 
we  find  the  stranger  treated  with  generous  hospitality.  The 
chief  welcomes  him  to  his  house,  and  does  not  inquire  his  name 
nor  the  object  of  his  journey  till  he  has  placed  before  him  his 
best  cheer.  If  the  stranger  comes  as  a  suppliant,  he  has  a  sti^ 
greater  claim  upon  his  host — although  this  tie  may  expose  the 
latter  to  difficulty  and  danger,  and  may  even  bring  upon  him  the 
faostiUty  of  a  more  powerM  neighbour ;  for  Jove  punishes  with- 
out mercy  the  man  who  disregards  the  prayer  of  a  suppliant. 

The  three  facts  we  have  mentioned — ^the  force  of  the  family 
relations,  hospitality  to  the  stranger,  and  protection  to  the  sup- 
pliant— ^form  the  bright  features  in  the  social  and  moral  feelings 
of  the  age.     We  now  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  the  picture. 

The  poems  of  Homer  represent  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
protection  of  law  is  practically  unknown.  The  chief  who  can 
not  defend  himself  is  plundered  and  maltreated  by  his  more  pow- 
erful neighbour.  The  occupation  of  a  pirate  is  reckoned  honoura- 
ble ;  homicides  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  war  is  conducted 
with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty.  Qruarter  is  rarely  given ;  the 
fiillen  foe  is  stripped  of  his  armour,  which  becomes  ^e  spoil  of 
his  conqueror,  and  if  the  naked  corpse  remains  in  the  power  of 
the  latter,  it  is  cast  out  to  beasts  of  prey.  The  poet  ascribes  to 
his  greatest  heroes  savage  brutalities.  Achilles  sacrifices  twelve 
human  victims  on  the  tomb  of  Fatroclus,  and  drags  the  corpse 
of  Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  while  the  Greek  chiefe  pierce 
it  with  their  spears. 

i  6.  The  society  of  the  Heroic  age  was  marked  by  simplicity 
of  manners.  The  kings  and  nobles  did  not  consider  it  derogatory 
to  their  dignity  to  acquire  skill  in  the  manual  arts.  Ulysses  is 
represented  as  building  his  own  bed-chamber  and  constructing 
his  own  raft,  and  he  boasts  of  being  an  excellent  latmei  and 
ploughman.  Like  Esau,  who  made  savoury  meat  for  m  father 
Isaac,  the  Heroic  chiefii  prepared  their  own  meals  and  prided 
themselves  on  their  skill  in  cookery.  Kings  and  private  persons 
partook  of  the  same  feod,  which  was  of  the  simplest  kind.  Beef, 
mutton,  and  goat's  flesh  were  the  ordinary  meats,  and  cheese, 
flour,  and  sometimes  firuits,  also  formed  part  of  the  banquet. 
Bread  was  brought  on  in  baskets,  and  the  guests  were  supplied 
with  wine  diluted  "with  water.  Before  drinking,  some  of  the  wine 
was  poured  on  the  ground  as  a  hbation  to  the  gods,  and  the 
guests  then  pledged  each  other  with  their  cups.  But  their  en- 
tertainments were  never  disgraced  by  intemperance,  like  those 
of  our  northern  ancestors.  The  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  was 
heightened  by  the  song  and  the  dance,  and  the  chie&  took  more 
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delight  in  the  lays  of  the  minstrel  than  in  the  exciting  influence 
of  the  wine. 

The  wives  and  daughters  of  the  chiefs,  in  like  manner,  did  not 
deem  it  heneath  them  to  discharge  various  duties  which  were 
afterward  regarded  as  menial.  Not  only  do  we  find  them  con- 
stantly employed  in  weaving,  spinning,  and  emhroidery,  hut  like 
the  daughters  of  the  patriarchs  they  fetch  water  fix)m  the  well 
and  assist  their  slaves  in  washing  garments  in  the  river. 

i  7.  Although  the  Heroic  age  is  strongly  marked  hy  martial 
ferocity  and  simplicity  of  hahits,  it  would  he  an  error  to  regard 
it  as  one  essentially  rude  and  harharous.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Greeks  in  this  early  period  had  already  made  considerahle  ad- 
vances in  civilization,  and  had  successfully  cultivated  many  of 
the  arts  which  contrihute  to  the  comfort  and  reflnement  of  life. 
Instead  of  hving  in  scattered  villages  like  the  harharians  of  Gaul 
and  Germany,  Siey  were.collected  in  fortified  towns,  which  were 
surrounded  hy  wsills  and  adorned  with  palaces  and  temples. 
The  houses  of  the  nohles  were  magnificent  and  costly,  gUttering 
with  gold,  silver,  and  hronze,  while  the  nohles  themselves  were 
clothed  in  elegant  garments  and  protected  hy  highly  wrought 
armor.  From  the  PhoBuician  merchants  they  obtained  the 
finest  products  of  the  Sidonian  loom,  as  well  as  tin,  iron,  and 
electrum.  They  traveled  with  rapidity  in  chariots  drawn  hy 
high-bred  steeds,  and  thev  navigated  the  sea  with  ease  in  fifly- 
oared  galleys.  Property  m  land  was  transmitted  firom  father  to 
son  ;  agiculture  was  extensively  practised,  and  vineyards  care- 
fuUy  cultivated.  It  is  true  that  Homer  may  have  occasionally 
drawn  upon  his  imagination  in  his  hriUiant  picturesof  the  palaces 
of  the  chiefs  and  of  their  mode  of  hving,  hut  the  main  features 
must  have  been  taken  from  life,  and  we  possess  even  in  the  pres- 
ent day  memorials  of  the  Heroic  age  which  strikingly  attest  its 
grandeui.  The  remains  of  MycensB  and  Tiryns  and  the  emis- 
saries of  the  lake  Copais  belong  to  this  period.  The  massive  ruins 
of  these  two  cities,  and  the  sculptured  Hons  on  the  gate  of  My- 
cens,  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  beholder.*  The  emissaries 
or  tunnels  which  ike  inhabitants  of  Orchomenus  constructed  to 
carry  ofi*  the  waters  of  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia,  are  even  more 
Btrilang  proofs  of  the  civilization  of  the  age.  A  people  who  felt 
the  necessity  of  such  works,  and  who  possessed  sufiicient  in- 
dustry and  skill  to  execute  them,  must  have  already  made  great 
advances  in  social  life.f 

i  8.  Commerce,  however,  was  httle  cultivated,  and  was  not 

*  See  drawings  on  pp.  10,  25. 

f  One  of  these  tunnels  is  nearly  four  English  miles  in  length,  with 
numerous  shafts  let  down  into  it     One  shaft  is  about  150  feet  deep. 
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much  esteemed.  It  was  deemed  more  honourable  for  a  man  to 
enrich  himself  by  robbery  and  piracy  than  by  the  arts  of  peace. 
The  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  was  then  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  exchanged  the  commodities  of  the  East 
for  the  landed  produce  and  slaves  of  the  Greek  chiefs.  Com- 
merce was  carried  on  by  barter  ;  for  coined  money  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  poems  of  Homer.  Statuary  was  already  cultivated 
in  this  age,  as  we  see  from  the  remains  of  Mycense,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  although  no  paintings  are  spoken  of  in  Homer,  yet 
his  descriptions  of  &e  works  of  embroiderv  prove  that  his  con- 
temporaries must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  art  of  design. 
Whether  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  at  this  early  period  with  ihe 
art  of  writing  is  a  question  tiiat  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute, 
and  which  will  demand  our  attention  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Poetry,  however,  was  cultivated 
with  success,  though  yet  confined  to  epic  strains,  or  the  narration 
of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  the  Heroic  chiefs.  The  bard 
sung  his  own  song,  and  was  always  received  with  welcome  and 
honor  in  the  palaces  of  the  nobles. 

i  9.  In  the  state  of  society  already  described,  men  had  not  yet 
begun  to  study  those  phsenomena  oi  nature  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  physical  sciences.  They  conceived  the  earth  to  be  a  plane 
surface  surrounded  by  an  ever-flowing  river  called  Oceanus,  from 
which  every  other  river  and  sea  derived  their  waters.  The  sky 
was  regarded  as  a  soHd  vault  supported  by  Atlas,  who  kept 
heaven  and  earth  asunder.  Their  geographical  knowledge  was 
confined  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and  the  principal 
islands  of  the  ^gean  sea.  Beyond  these  limits  all  was  uncer- 
tain and  obscure.  Italy  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  Homer, 
and  Sicily  he  peoples  with  the  fabulous  Cyclops.  Libya,  Egypt, 
and  PhoBnicia  were  known  only  by  vague  hearsay,  while  the 
Euxine  is  not  mentioned  at  all. 

MO.  In  the  battles  of  the  Heroic  age,  as  depicted  in  the  poems 
of  Homer,  the  chiefs  are  the  only  important  combatants,  while 
the  people  are  introduced  as  an  almost  useless  mass,  frequently 
put  to  rout  by  the  prowess  of  a  single  hero.  The  chief  is  mounted 
in  a  war-chariot  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  stands  by  the  side  of 
his  charioteer,  who  is  frequently  a  friend.  He  carries  into  battle 
two  long  spears,  and  wears  a  long  sword  and  a  short  dagger ; 
his  person  is  protected  by  shield,  helmet,  breast-plate,  and  greaves. 
In  the  wars,  as  in  the  poHtical  system,  of  the  Heroic  age,  the 
chie&  are  every  thing  and  the  people  nothing. 


Hercules  and  Bull.    (From  a  bas-relief  In  the  Vaticaii.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


RETUEN  OF  THE  HERACLlDiE  INTO  PELOPONNESUS,  AND  FOUNDATION 
OF  THE  EARLIEST  GREEK  COLONIES. 

§  1.  The  mythical  character  of  the  narrative  of  these  eyents.  §  2. 
Migration  of  the  Boeotians  from  Thessaly  into  Bceotia.  §  8.  Con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  §4.  The  legendary  account 
of  this  event  The  invasion.  §  6.  The  legendary  accoimt  continued. 
The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  conquerors.  §  6.  Remarks 
upon  the  legendary  account.  §  7.  Foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  §  8.  The  iEolic  colonies.  §  9.  The  Ionic  colonies. 
§  10.  The  Doric  colonies.  §  II.  Colonization  of  Crete  by  the  Dori- 
ans.    §  12.  Conclusion  of  the  Mythical  age. 

§  1.  At  the  commencement  of  Grecian  history  in  the  first  Olym- 
piad we  find  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  occupied  hy  tribes 
of  Dorian  conquerors,  and  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor  cov- 
ered by  Greek  colonies.  The  time  at  which  these  settlements 
were  made  is  quite  imcertain.  They  belong  to  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  a  later  age  by  tradition  alone.  The  accounts  given  of  them  are 
evidently  fabulous,  but  at  the  same  time  these  stories  are  foimd- 
ed  upon  a  basis  of  historical  truth.  That  Peloponnesus  was  at 
some  early  period  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  that  Greek 
colonies  were  planted  in  Asia,  are  facts  which  admit  of  no  dis- 
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pute ;  but  whether  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  colo- 
nization of  Asia  Minor  took  place  in  the  manner  and  at  the 
time  described  by  the  ancient  legends,  is  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. These  legends  are  not  entitled  to  more  credit  than  those 
of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  although  they  are  proved  in  these 
particular  cases  to  have  been  fashioned  out  of  rea\  events ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  histori- 
cal facts  from  the  subsequent  embellishments. 

§  2.  Before  relating  the  conquest  of  Tcloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  an  earlier,  though 
less  celebrated  migration,  namely,  that  of  the  BcBotians  from 
Thessaly  into  Bceotia.  The  Thessahans  were  a  rude  and  unciv- 
ilized race,  who  originally  dwelt  in  the  district  of  Epirus  called 
Thesprotia,  from  which  they  migrated  into  the  country  named 
after  them,  Thessaly.  These  Thessalian  conquerors  either  sub- 
dued or  expelled  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The 
£(B0tians,  who  inhabited  the  fertile  district  of  ^ohs,  in  the 
centre  of  Thessaly,  wandered  southwards  into  the  country  called 
after  them  Bceotia,  where  they  drove  out  in  their  turn  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  According  to  mythical  chronology  this 
event  happened  in  11 24  B.C.,  or  sixty  years  after  the  fall  of  Trey. 

i  3.  The  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  twenty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bojo- 
tians  from  Thessaly,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in  1104  b.c. 
We  have  already  seeu  that  these  dates  are  of  no  historical  value ; 
and  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  probably  took  place 
after  the  time  of  Qomer,  since  neither  in  the  Iliad  nor  in  the 
Odyssey  do  we  find  any  traces  of  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus.  The 
Dorians  were  a  warhke  tribe  in  northern  Greece,  who  had  fre- 
quently changed  their  homes,  and  who  at  length  settled  in  a 
mountainous  district  between  Thessaly,  Locris,  and  Phocis. 
They  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history.  They 
had  no  share  in  the  glories  of  the  Heroic  age ;  their  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  Uiad,  and  they  are  only  once  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey  as  a  small  portion  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete : 
but  they  were  destined  to  form  in  historical  times  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  the  Greek  nation.  Issuing  from 
their  mountain-iastnesses,  they  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Peloponnesus,  destroyed  the  ancient  Achaean  monarchies,  and 
expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  of  which  they  became  the  imdisputed  masters.  This  brief 
statement  contains  all  that  we  know  for  certain  respecting  this 
celebrated  event.    We  now  proceed  to  give  the  mythical  account. 

§  4.  The  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Heraclidee,  or  descendants  of  the  mighty  hero  Hercules. 
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Hence  this  migratioii  is  called  the  Eetom  of  the  HeraclIdflB. 
The  children  of  Hercules  had  long  heen  fugitiyes  upon  the  earth. 
They  had  made  many  attempts  to  regain  poBBeasion  of  the  do- 
minions in  the  Peloponnesus,  of  which  their  great  sire  had  been 
deprived  by  Eurystheus,  but  hitherto  without  success.  In  their 
last  attempt  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  had  perished  in  single 
combat  with  Echemus  of  Tegea ;  and  the  Heraclids  had  become 
bound  by  a  solemn  compact  to  renounce  their  enterprise  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  period  had  now  expired ;  and  the  great- 
grandsons  of  Hyllus — ^Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus — 
resolved  to  make  a  iresh  attempt  to  recover  their  birthright. 
They  were  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the  Dorians.  This  people 
espoused  their  cause  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  Hercides 
himself  had  rendered  to  the  Dorian  king,  ^gimius,  when  the 
latter  was  hard  pressed  in  a  contest  with  the  Lapithffi.  The 
invaders  were  warned  by  an  oracle  not  to  enter  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  gulf  were 
favourable  to  their  enterprise.  Oxylus,  king  of  the  ^tolians, 
became  their  guide ;  and  the  Ozolian  Locrians  granted  them  a 
port  for  building  their  fleet,  from  which  memorable  circumstance 
the  harbour  was  soon  afterwards  called  Naupactus.*  Here  Aris- 
todemus was  struck  with  lightning  and  died,  leaving  twin  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles ;  but  his  remaining  brothers  crossed  over 
the  gulf  in  safety,  landed  in  Achaia,  and  marched  against  Tisa- 
menus,  son  of  Orestes,  then  the  most  powerful  monarch  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. A  single  battle  decided  the  contest.  Tisamenus  was 
defeated,  and  retired  with  a  portion  of  his  AcheBan  subjects  to 
the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  then  occupied  by  the  lonians. 
He  expelled  the  lonians,  and  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  continued  henceforth  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Achseans, 
and  to  be  called  after  them.  The  lonians  withdrew  to  Attica, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor. 

i  5.  The  Heraclidffl  and  the  Dorians  now  divided  between  them 
the  dominions  of  Tisamenus  and  of  the  other  Achaean  princes. 
The  kingdom  of  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylus  as  a  recompense  for 
his  services  as  their  guide;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Temenus, 
Cresphontes,  and  the  infant  sons  of  Aristodemus  should  draw 
lots  for  Argos,  Sparta,  and  Messenia.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus, 
Sparta  to  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  and  Messenia  to  Cresphontes. 

The  settlement  of  the  conquerors  in  their  new  territories  is 
said  to  have  been  made  wiUi  scarcely  any  opposixion.  The 
Epeans,  who  inhabited  Elis,  submitted  to  Oxylus  and  his  Mto- 

*  From  vavc,  "  a  ahip,**  and  the  root  nay.  which  occqtb  tn  injwv/a, 
"fasten,"  "build." 

ft* 
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liana  after  their  king  had  been  killed  in  single  combat  by  one  of 
the  ^tohan  chie&.  From  this  time  the  Epeans  disappear  from 
history,  and  their  place  is  suppHed  by  the  Eleans,  who  are  re- 
presented as  descendants  of  the  iStolian  conquerors. 

The  share  of  Temenns  originally  comprehended  only  Argos 
and  its  inmiediate  neighbourhood ;  but  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
successively  occupied  TrGezen,  Epidaurus,  ^gina,  Sicyon,  and 
PhUus,  which  thus  became  Doric  states. 

The  sons  of  Aristodemus  obtained  possession  of  Sparta  by 
the  treason  of  an  AchsBan  named  Philonomus,  who  received  as 
a  recompense  the  neighbouring  town  and  territory  of  Amyelss. 
The  towns  are  said  to  have  submitted  without  resistance,  with 
the  exception  of  Helos,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were,  as  a 
punishment,  reduced  to  slavery,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  class  of 
slaves  or  serfs  called  Helots. 

Messenia  yielded  to  Cresphontes  without  a  struggle.  Me- 
lanthus,  who  ruled  over  the  country  as  the  representative  of  the 
race  of  the  Pylian  Nestor,  withdrew  to  Attica  with  a  portion  of 
his  subjects. 

Coiinth  was  not  conquered  by  the  Dorians  till  the  next  gen- 
eration. One  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  named  HippStes, 
had  put  to  death  the  seer  Camus,  when  the  HeraclidsB  were  on 
the  point  of  embarking  at  Naupactus.  He  had  in  consequence 
been  banished  for  ten  years,  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who  derived  his  name  firom 
his  long  wanderings,  subsequently  attacked  Corinth  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Dorians.  The  mighty  dynasty  of  the  Sisyphids 
was  expelled,  and  many  of  the  JSolian  inhabitants  emigrated 
to  foreign  lands. 

i  6.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  legend  of  the  Eetum  of 
the  Heraclida).  In  order  to  make  the  story  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive, it  compresses  into  a  single  epoch  events  which  probably 
occupied  several  generations.  It  is  in  itself  improbable  that  the 
brave  Achsans  quietly  submitted  to  the  Dorian  invaders  afler  a 
momentary  struggle.  We  have,  moreover,  many  indications  that 
such  was  not  the  fact,  and  that  it  was  only  gradually  and  after 
a  long  protracted  contest  that  the  Dorians  became  undisputed 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  imagination 
loves  to  assign  to  one  cause  the  results  of  numerous  and  difierent 
actions.  Thus  in  our  own  history  we  used  to  read  that  the  con- 
quest of  England  by  the  Normans  was  completed  by  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  fell,  whereas  we  now  know  that 
the  Saxons  long  continued  to  ofier  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
Norman  invaders,  and  that  the  latter  did  not  become  undisputed 
masters  of  the  country  for  two  or  three  generations. 
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That  portion  of  the  tradition  which  makes  the  Dorians  con- 
ducted into  Peloponnesus  by  princes  of  Achaean  blood,  may 
safely  be  rejected,  notwithstanding  the  general  belief  of  the  fact 
in  ancient  times.  The  Dorians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
poor  in  mythical  renown ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  royal 
family  at  Sparta,  though  of  Dorian  origin,  claimed  Hercules  as 
their  founder  in  order  to  connect  themselves  with  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  Achaean  race.  They  thus  became  the  representa- 
tives of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes ;  and  in  the  Persian  war  the 
Spartans  on  one  occasion  laid  claim  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  Grecian  forces  in  consequence  of  this  connexion.  We  cannot 
err  in  supposing  the  story  to  be  a  fabrication  of  later  times, 
seeing  that  there  are  such  obvious  reasons  for  its  forgery,  and 
such  inherent  improbabihty  in  its  truth. 

}  7.  The  foundation  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  is 
closely  connected  in  the  legends  with  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
statement,  that  the  original  inhabitants,  who  had  been  dislodged 
by  the  invaders,  sought  new  homes  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  many 
separate  occurrences  are  imquestionably  grouped  into  one.  The 
stream  of  migration  probably  continued  to  flow  across  the  ^gean 
from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor  for  several  generations.  New  adven- 
turers constantly  joined  the  colonists  who  were  already  settled 
in  the  country,  and  thus  in  course  of  time  the  various  Greek 
cities  were  foimded,  which  were  spread  over  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Propontis  on  the  north  to  Lycia  on  the 
south.  These  cities  were  divided  among  the  three  great  races  of 
.ZBolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians, — the  JSolians  occupying  the 
northern  portion  of  the  coast,  together  with  the  islands  of  Lesbos 
and  Tenedos,  the  lonians  the  central  part,  with  the  islands  of 
Chios,  SamoB,  and  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Dorians  the  south- 
western comer,  with  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos. 

§  8.  The  ^ohc  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  the  earliest. 
Achaeans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  were  led  by  their  native  princes,  the  descendants  of 
Orestes,  to  seek  new  homes  in  the  East.  In  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  a  part  both  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
and  of  their  BcBotian  conquerors.  From  the  latter,  who  were 
.£olians,  the  migration  is  called  the  ^olic,  but  sometimes 
also  the  BcBotian.  The  united  body  of  emigrants,  however,  still 
continued  imder  the  conmiand  of  the  Achroan  princes.  They 
embarked  at  the  port  of  Aulis,  from  which  Agamemnon  had 
Bailed  against  Troy.  They  first  occupied  Lesbos,  where  they 
founded  six  cities ;  and  a  detachment  of  them  settled  on  the 
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opposite  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  £x>t  of  Mount  Ida  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Hermus.  Smyrna  was  originally  an  Mo]lc  city, 
but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  In  the 
historical  times  there  were  eleven  -Slolic  cities  on  the  mainland, 
but  of  these  Cyme  was  the  only  one  which  rose  to  importance.* 

i  9.  The  Ionic  migration  was  more  important  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  the  Hellenic  world.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  lonians, 
who  had  been  expelled  by  the  Achssans  from  their  homes  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Attica.  The  lonians, 
however,  appear  to  have  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  emi- 
grants. InJiabitants  from  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  native  countries,  had  also  fled  to  Attica, 
which  is  said  to  have  afforded  protection  and  welcome  to  all 
these  fugitives.  The  small  territory  of  Attica  could  not  per- 
manently support  this  increase  of  population ;  and  accordingly 
these  strangers  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  JEolians 
and  seek  new  settlements  in  the  East.  They  were  led  by  princes 
of  the  family  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica.  In  their  pas- 
sage across  the  iEgean  sea  they  colonized  most  of  the  Cyclades ; 
and  in  Asia  Minor  they  took  possession  of  the  fertile  country 
from  the  Hermus  to  the  Mseander,  which  was  henceforth  caUed 
Ionia,  and  also  of  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos. 
In  this  district  we  find  twelve  independent  states  in  later  times, 
all  of  which  adopted  the  Ionic  name,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  their  origin,  and  were  united  by  the  common  worship  of 
the  god  Poseidon  (Neptune)  at  the  great  Pan-Ionic  festival.! 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cities  were  really  founded 
at  different  periods  and  by  different  emigrants,  although  their 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  great  legendary  migration  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  and  which  is  referred  by  chronologists  to 
one  special  year,  140  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 

MO.  The  Doric  colonies  in  the  south-western  comer  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  the  neighbouring  islands  may  be  traced  in  like 
manner  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  In  the 
general  change  of  population  and  consequent  emigrations  caused 
by  this  important  event,  some  of  the  Doric  chiefe  were  also  in- 
duced to  quit  the  country  they  had  recently  subdued,  and  to 
lead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen  aiid  of  the  conquered 

•  The  names  of  the  eleven  iEolic  cities  were — Cyme,  Temnos,  Larissa, 
Neon-Tlchoa,  -^Egse,  Myrina,  Grynium,  Cilia,  Notium,  ^giroessa,  Pitane. 

t  The  names  of  the  twelve  Ionic  cities,  enumerated  from  south  to 
north,  were  Miletus,  Myils,  Priene,  Samos,  EphSsus,  ColSphOn,  Leb^dus, 
Tefls,  Erythrie,  Chios,  "Clazomdn®,  Phocna.  To  these  twelve  Smyrna 
was  afterwards  added. 
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Achseans  to  Asia.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Doric  migratioiiB 
waa  that  conducted  by  the  Aigive  AlthsBmenes,  a  descendant 
of  Temenus,  who,  afler  leaving  some  of  his  followers  at  Crete, 
proceeded  with  the  remainder  to  the  island  of  Hhodes,  where  he 
founded  the  three  cities  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  About 
the  same  time  Dorians  settled  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Cos, 
and  founded  the  cities  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus  on  the  main- 
land. These  six  colonies  formed  a  confederation,  usually  called 
the  Doric  Hexapolis. 
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Map  of  the  chief  Greek  Coloiiiee  In  Asia  Minor. 
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ill-  Doric  colonies  weie  also  founded  in  mythical  times  in 
the  islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  and  Thera.  The  colom'zation  of 
Crete  more  particularly  deserves  our  attention,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  institutions  of  its  Doric  cities  to  those  of  Sparta. 
There  were  Dorians  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Odyssey,  but 
their  chief  migrations  to  this  island  took  place  in  the  third  gene- 
ration after  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  two  are 
expressly  mentioned,  one  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta, 
and  the  other  by  the  Argive  Althsemenes.  Of  the  latter  we  have 
already  spoken ;  the  former  consisted  chiefly  of  Minyans,  who 
had  b^n  settled  at  Amyclss  by  the  Achaean  Philonomus,  to  whom 
the  Spartans  had  granted  this  city  on  account  of  his  treachery, 
as  has  been  already  related.  These  Minyans  having  revolted 
against  Sparta,  were  sent  out  of  the  country  as  emigrants,  but 
accompanied  by  many  Spartans.  They  sailed  towards  Crete,  and 
in  their  passage  settled  some  of  their  number  in  the  island  of 
Melos,  which  remained  faithful  to  LacedsBmon  even  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Crete  they  foimded  Gortyn  and 
Lyctus,  which  are  mentioned  as  Spartan  colonies.  The  Doric 
colonists  in  Crete  were  anxious  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
mythical  glories  of  Minos,  and  consequently  ascribed  their  political 
and  social  institutions  to  this  celebrated  hero.  Hence  the  tra- 
dition arose  that  the  Spartan  institutions  were  borrowed  by 
Lycurgus  from  those  of  Crete ;  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
their  similarity  was  owing  to  their  conunon  origin,  and  that  the 
Dorians  of  Crete  brought  fix)m  the  mother-country  usages  which 
they  sought  to  hallow  by  the  revered  name  of  JVQj^os. 

i  12.  The  Return  of  the  HeracHdee  and  the  foundation  of  the 
above-mentioned  colonies  form  the  conclusion  of  the  M3rthical 
Age.  From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  authentic  history 
in  the  first  Olympiad,  there  is  a  period  of  nearly  three  hmidred 
years,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  Of  this  long  period 
we  have  scarcely  any  record.  But  this  ought  not  to  excite  our 
surprise.  The  subjects  of  mythical  narrative  are  drawn,  not 
from  recent  events,  but  from  an  imaginary  past,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  separated  from  the  present  by  an  indefinite  number 
of  years.  Originally  no  attempt  was  made  to  assign  any  par- 
ticular date  to  the  grand  events  of  the  Mythical  Age.  It  was 
g£ufiicient  for  the  earher  Greeks  to  believe  that  their  gods  and 
heroes  were  removed  from  them  by  a  vast  number  of  generations ; 
and  it  was  not  till  a  later  time  that  the  hterary  men  of  Greece 
endeavoured  to  count  backwards  to  the  Mythical  Age,  and  to 
afi^  dates  to  the  chief  events  in  legendary  Greece. 


J 
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Homer  enthroned. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE   POEMS  OF  HOMER. 

§  1.  Importance  of  the  eubject  §  2.  Rise  of  poetry  in  Greece.  Epic 
ballaofl  preparatory  to  the  Epopee.  §  8.  The  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
in  which  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  included.  §  4.  Diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  the  life  and  date  of  Homer.  §  5.  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
recited  to  pnolic  companies  by  the  Rhapsodists.  g  6.  A  standard  text  of 
the  poems  first  formed  by  Pisistratus.  87.  Modem  controversy  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Prolegomena  of  "Wolf  §  8.  The 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  originally  not  conmiitted  to  writing. 
§  9.  They  were  preserved  by  the  Rhapeodista  §  10.  They  did  not 
consist  originally  of  separate  lays,  but  were  composed  by  one  poet, 
as  is  shown  by  their  poetical  umty. 

4 1.  No  history  of  Greece  would  be  complete  without  some 
account  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  celebrated  contro- 
versy to  which  they  have  given  rise  in  modem  times.  Homer 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  themselves  The  Poet.  The  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  were  the  Greek  Bible.  They  were  the  ultimate 
standard  of  appeal  on  all  matters  of  religious  doctrine  and  early 
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history.  They  were  leaxnt  by  boys  at  school,  they  were  the 
study  of  men  in  their  riper  years,  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Socrates  there  were  Athenian  gentleman  who  could  repeat  both 
poems  by  heart.  In  whatever  part  of  the  ancient  world  a  Greek 
settled,  he  carried  with  him  a  love  for  the  great  poet ;  and  long 
afler  the  Greek  people  had  lost  their  independence  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  continued  to  maintain  an  imdiminished  hold  upon 
their  affections.  No  production  of  profane  literature  has  exer- 
cised so  wide  and  long  continued  an  influence,  and  consequently 
the  history  of  these  poems  demands  and  deserves  our  carefid 
attention. 

{ 2.  The  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  poetry  in  Greece. 
Among  the  Greeks,  as  among  all  other  nations,  poetry  was  cul- 
tivated before  prose.  The  first  poetical  compositions  appear 
to  have  been  hymns  addressed  to  the  gods,  or  simple  ballads 
recounting  the  adventures  and  exploits  of  some  favourite  hero. 
"We  have  already  seen  that  the  Greeks  of  the  Heroic  age  were 
passionately  fond  of  poetry,  and  that  the  entertainments  of  the 
nobles  were  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  bard.  Originally 
these  songs  appear  to  have  been  short  unconnected  lays.  They 
may  be  regained  as  epic  poems  in  the  more  indefinite  sense 
of  the  term,  since  they  perpetuated  and  adorned  the  memory 
of  great  men  or  great  deeds.  The  next  important  step  in  the 
progress  of  popular  poetry  was  to  combine  these  separate  epi- 
cal songs  into  one  comprehensive  whole.  Such  a  poem  may 
be  call^  an  Epopee^  and  presents  a  much  more  advanced  state 
of  the  art.  It  requires  genius  of  a  far  higher  order,  a  power  of 
combination  and  construction,  not  needed  in  poems  of  the  former 
class.  Short  epical  poems  appear  to  have  existed  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  Lay  of  the  Trojan 
Horse,  sung  by  the  bard  Demodocus  in  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
construction  of  the  epopee,  or  the  epic  poem  in  the  nobler 
sense,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  genius  of  Homer. 

J  3.  There  was  a  large  number  of  these  epic  poems  extant  in 
antiquity.  We  know  the  titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  them. 
Their  subjects  were  all  taken  from  the  Greek  legends.  They 
were  arranged  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  about  the 
second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  in  a  chronological  series, 
beginning  with  the  intermarriage  of  Heaven  and  Eartb,  and  con- 
cluding with  the  death  of  Ulysses  by  the  hands  of  his  son  Tele- 
gonus.  This  collection  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Epic  Cycle, 
and  the  poets  whose  works  formed  part  of  it  were  called  Cyclic 
poets.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  comprised  in  the  Cycle, 
and  consequently  the  name  of  Cyclic  poet  did  not  originally 
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cany  with  it  any  aasociation  of  contempt.  But  as  the  hest 
poems  in  the  Cycle  were  spoken  of  by  tiiemselves  or  by  the 
titles  of  their  separate  authors,  the  general  name  of  C^cHc  poets 
came  to  be  applied  only  to  the  worst,  especially  as  many  of  the 
inferior  poems  in  the  Cycle  appear  to  have  been  anonymous. 
Hence  we  can  understand  why  Horace*  and  others  speak  in 
such  dispajraging  terms  of  the  Cychc  writers,  and  how  the  infe- 
riority of  the  Cyclic  plkms  is.  contrasted  with  the  excellence  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  although  the  latter  had  been  originally 
included  among  them. 

i  4.  All  these  poema  are  now  lost  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hiad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  stood  out  prominently  above  all 
the  others.  Throughout  the  flourishing  period  of  Greek  Htera- 
ture  these  unrivalled  works  were  universally  regarded  as  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  single  mind.  At  a  later  time  some  of  the  Alex- 
andrine grammarians  attributed  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to 
two  diflerent  authors,  but  this  innovation  in  the  popular  belief 
was  never  regarded  with  much  favour,  and  obtained  few  converts.! 
Although  antiquity  was  nearly  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  IHad 
and  Odyssey  to  Homer,  there  was  very  little  agreement  respect- 
ing the  place  of  his  birth,  the  details  of  his  hfe,  or  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  His  poems  were 
the  productions  of  an  age  in  which  vnriting  was  either  totally 
unl.uown  or  at  all  events  Utile  practised,  and  which  was  un- 
accustomed to  anything  like  historical  investigation.  Seven 
cities  laid  claim  to  his  birth,  t  and  most  of  them  had  legends  to 
tell  respecting  his  romantic  parentage,  his  alleged  blindness,  and 
his  life  of  an  itinerant  bard  acquainted  with  poverty  and  sorrow. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that  he  was  an  Asiatic  Greek ;  but  this 
is  the  only  fact  in  his  life  which  can  be  regarded  as  certain. 
Several  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity  supposed  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  the  island  of  Chios,  where  there  existed  a 
poetical  gens  or  fraternity  of  Homerids,  who  traced  their  descent 
from  a  divine  progenitor  of  this  name.  Most  modem  scholars 
believe  Smynia  to  have  been  his  birth-place.  The  discrepancies 
respecting  his  date  are  no  less  worthy  of  remark.  The  diflerent 
epochs  assigned  to  him  ofler  a  diversity  of  nearly  500  years. 
Herodotus  places  Homer  400  years  before  himself,  according  to 

*  "Noo  sic  iuoipies,  ut  Bcriptor  oyclicus  olim." — ^Hor.  Ars  Poet 
137. 

f  The  grammarianB,  who  maintained  the  separate  origin  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  were  called  Ghorizontea  (;\^w()/{bvTef)  or  Separa- 
tista. 

X      Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis,  Rhodos,  Aigos,  Athens, 
Orbis  de  patria  certat,  Ilomere,  tua. 
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which  he  would  have  lived  ahout  b.c.  850 .  This  date,  or  a  little 
later,  appears  more  probable  than  any  other.  He  must  be  placed 
before  the  first  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  776  ;  while  if  we  suppose  him 
to  have  lived  very  long  before  that  epoch,  it  becomes  still  more 
wonderful  that  his  poems  should  have  come  down  from  such  an 
age  and  society  to  historical  times. 

{ 5.  ihe  mode  in  which  these  poems  ^re  preserved  has  occa- 
sioned great  controversy  in  modem  times.  On  this  point  we 
shall  speak  presently;  but  even  if  they  were  committed  to 
vmting  by  the  poet  himself,  and  were  handed  down  to  posterity 
in  this  manner,  it  is  certain  that  they  'were  rarely  read.  "Wb 
must  endeavor  to  realize  the  difierence  between  ancient  Greece 
and  our  own  times.  During  the  most  flourishing  period  of 
Athenian  Hterature  manuscripts  were  indifierently  vmtten,  with- 
out division  into  parts  and  without  marks  of  punctuation.  They 
were  scarce  and  costly,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wealthy, 
and  only  read  by  those  who  had  had  considerable  Hterary  train- 
ing. Under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  could  never  become 
a  reading  people ;  and  thus  the  great  mass  even  of  the  Athenians 
became  acquainted  vrith  the  productions  of  the  leading  poets  of 
Greece  only  by  hearing  them  recited  at  their  solemn  festivals  and 
on  other  pubUc  occasions.  This  was  more  strikingly  the  case  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  IHad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  read 
by  individuals  in  private,  but  were  sung  or  recited  at  festivals 
or  to  assembled  companies.  They  were  addressed  to  the  ear 
and  feelings  of  a  sympathizing  multitude ;  and  much  of  the 
impression  which  they  produced  must  have  been  owing  to  the 
talent  of  the  reciter,  and  would  have  disappeared  altogether  in 
solitary  reading.  The  bard  originally  sung  his  own  lays  to  the 
accompaniment  of  his  lyre.  He  -^as  succeeded  by  a  body  of  pro- 
fessional reciters,  called  Ehapsodists,*  who  rehearsed  the  poems 
of  others.  They  employed  no  musical  accompaniment,  and  de- 
pended solely  for  efiect  upon  voice  and  manner.  They  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  bearing  in  their  hands  a  laurel  branch  or 
wand  as  their  badge  of  office ;  and  many  of  them  seem  to  have 
acquired  great  excellence  in  their  art.  We  do  not  know  at  what 
time  the  rhapsodist  succeeded  to  the  bard ;  but  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional reciters  must  have  arisen  as  epic  poetry  ceased  to  be 
produced ;  and  it  is  certain  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  the 
epic  poems  were  recited  exclusively  by  the  Ehapsodists,  eitiier 

*  The  etymology  of  the  word  Rhapeodist  (fiarliipSoc)  is  uncertain ;  some 
deriving  it  from  me  staff  or  wand  of  office  (fidfidoCy  or  jkLiric),  and  others 
from  pdirretv  doidf^  to  denote  the  couplinff  together  of  verses  without 
any  considerable  pause?, — ^the  even,  unbr(^en  flow  of  the  epic  poem  as 
contrasted  with  lyric  verses. 
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in  short  fragments  before  private  companies,  or  as  continuous 
poems  at  public  festivals. 

}  6.  In  early  times  the  Rhapsodists  appear  to  have  had  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  Homeric  poems.  But  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  literary  culture  began  to  prevail 
among  the  Greeks  ;  and  men  of  education  and  wealth  were 
naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of  the  great  poef  of  the 
nation.  From  this  cause  copies  came  to  be  circulated  among 
the  Greeks  ;  but  most  of  them  contained  only  separate  portions 
of  the  poems,  or  single  rhapsodies,  as  they  were  called.  Entire 
copies  of  such  extensive  works  must  have  been  very  rare  at  this 
early  period  of  literature.  The  way  in  which  the  separate  parts 
should  be  arranged  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  some  dispute ; 
and  it  was  foimd  that  there  were  nimierous  variations  in  the 
text  of  difierent  copies.  The  very  popularity  and  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  poems  contributed  to  the  corruption  of  the  text.  Since 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  the  recognized  standard  of  early 
history  and  mythology,  each  tribe  was  anxious  that  honourable 
mention  should  be  made  of  their  heroes  and  their  race  in  these 
poems,  and  endeavoured  to  supply  such  omissions  by  inteipo- 
lating  passages  favourable  to  themselves.  The  Rhapsodists  sdso 
introduced  alterations,  and  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity  in- 
serted lines  of  their  own  composition.  From  these  causes,  as 
well  as  firom  others,  we  can  easily  account  for  the  variations 
foimd  in  the  text  by  the  reading  class  which  began  to  be  formed 
in  the  seventh  century.  The  discovery  of  these  varieties  na- 
turally led  to  measures  for  establishing  a  standard  text  of  the 
national  poet.  Solon  is  said  to  have  introduced  improved  regu- 
lations for  the  pubhc  recitations  of  the  poems  at  the  Athenian 
festivals  ;  but  it  is  to  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  or  despot  of  Athens, 
that  the  great  merit  is  ascribed  of  collecting  and  arranging  the 
poems  in  their  present  form,  in  order  that  they  might  be  recited 
at  the  great  Panathenaic  festival  at  Athens.  It  is  expressly 
stated  by  Cicero*  that  Pisistratus  is  "reputed  to  have  arranged 
the  books  of  Homer,  previously  in  a  state  of  confusion,  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  them ;"  and  this  statement  is 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  other  ancient  writers.  From  this 
time  therefore  (about  b.c.  530)  we  may  conclude  that  the  Greeks 
possessed  a  standard  text  of  their  great  poet,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

i  7.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole  of  antiquity,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  the 
productions  of  the  one  poet,  called  Homer.  This  opinion  con- 
tinued to  be  held  by  almost  all  modem  scholars  down  to  the 
*  De  Oratore,  iiL  84. 
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year  1795,  when  the  celebrated  German  Professor,  F.  A.  Wolf, 
published  his  Prolegomena^  or  Prefatory  Essay  to  the  Iliad.  In 
this  work  he  maintained  the  startling  hypothesis  that  neither 
the  Iliad  nor  the  Odyssey  was  composed  as  a  distinct  whole,  but 
that  they  originally  consisted  of  separate  epical  ballads,  each  con- 
stituting a  single  poem,  and  that  these  separate  lays,  which  had 
no  common  purpose  nor  fixed  arrangement,  were  for  the  first 
time  reduced  to  writing  and  formed  into  the  two  great  poems  of 
the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey  by  Pisistratus  and  his  friends.  Strange 
and  startling  as  this  theory  seems,  it  was  not  entirely  new.  The 
substance  of  it  had  been  already  propounded  by  Vico,  a  Neapo- 
Htan  writer  of  great  originality,  and  by  our  own  great  country- 
man Bentley  ;*  but  their  opinions  had  not  been  supported  by 
arguments,  and  were  soon  forgotten.  Accordingly  the  publi- 
cation of  Wolf's  Essay  took  the  whole  literary  world  by  sur- 
prise, and  scarcely  any  book  in  modem  times  has  efiected  so 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  scholars.  Even  those 
who  were  the  most  opposed  to  his  views  have  had  their  own 
opinions  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  arguments  which  he 
brought  forward,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to  establish  the 
old  doctrine  in  its  original  integrity.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy  to 
which  Wolf's  Essay  has  given  rise.  We  can  only  endeavour  to 
give  a  sketch  of  his  principal  arguments  and  of  the  chief  objec- 
tions of  his  opponents,  stating  at  &e  some  time  the  opinion  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  probable. 

k  8.  The  first  argument  which  Wolf  brought  forward  to  sup- 
port his  position  was,  that  no  written  copies  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  could  be  shown  to  have  existed  during  the  earher 
times  to  which  their  composition  is  referred,  and  tiiiat  without 
writing  such  long  and  complicated  works  could  neither  have  been 
composed  nor  transmitted  to  posterity.  In  order  to  prove  this 
he  entered  into  a  minute  discussion  concerning  the  age  of  the 
art  of  writing.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  a  few  of  the  moiQ 
important  results  at  which  he  arrived.  In  early  times  the  Greeks 
had  no  easy  and  convenient  materials  for  writing,  such  as  must 
have  been  indispensable  for  long  manuscripts  like  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Moreover  the  traces  of  writing  in  Greece  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  even  in  the  seventh  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  we  have  no  remaining  inscriptions  earlier  than  the  40th 

•  Vico  died  in  1*744.  The  words  of  Bentley  are:  "Homer  wrote  a 
sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself^  for  small  earnings 
and  good  cheer,  at  festivals  and  other  days  of  merriment;  the  Iliad  he 
made  for  the  men,  the  Odyssies  for  the  other  sex.  These  loose  songs  were 
not  collected  together  into  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  until  600  years  after." 
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Olympiad  (b.c.  620).  In  the  Homeric  poems  themselyefl  there  is 
not  a  single  trace  of  the  art  of  writing.*  We  find  no  mention  of 
any  epitaph  or  inscription ;  coins  are  unknown,  and  even  the 
sapercargo  of  a  ship  has  no  written  list  of  his  cargo,  but  is  obliged 
to  remember  it.t  In  addition  to  this  the  absence  of  the  letter 
called  Digamma  in  the  text  of  the  x)oems  is  a  strong  proof  that 
they  were  not  originally  committed  to  writing.  This  letter  ex- 
isted at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  poems,  and  was  con- 
stantly employed  by  the  poet,  but  it  had  entirely  vanished  from 
the  language  when  they  were  first  written. 

§  9.  It  seems  therefore  necessary  to  admit  the  former  part  of 
Wolf's  first  argument,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  original- 
ly not  written  ;  but  does  it  therefore  follow  that  without  this 
means  such  loug  poems  could  neither  have  been  composed  nor 
handed  down  to  posterity  ?  These  two  questions  are  not  neces* 
sanly  connected,  though  they  have  been  usually  discussed  to- 
gether. Those  who  have  maintained  the  original  unity  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  opposition  to  Wolf  have  generally  thought 
it  incumbent  upcm  them  to  prove  that  the  poems  were  written 
firom  the  beginning.  But  this  appears  to  us  quite  unnecessary. 
In  the  present  day  the  memory  has  become  so  much  weakened 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  writing  that  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  the  production  of  a  long  work  without  such  assistance. 
But  there  is  nothing  impossible  in  it.  Even  modem  poets  have 
composed  long  poems  and  have  preserved  them  faithfully  in  their 
memories  before  committing  them  to  writing.  It  must  also  be 
recollected  that  poetry  was  the  profession  of  the  ancient  bards ; 
that  it  was  not  the  amusement  of  their  leisure  hours,  but  that  they 
devoted  to  it  a^ithe  energies  of  their  hearts  and  souls.  The  poems 
which  they  thus  composed  were  treasured  up  in  the  memories 
of  their  ikithful  disciples,  and  were  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
the  Rhapsodists,  whose  lives  were  also  devoted  to  this  object. 
The  recollection  of  these  poems  was  rendered  easier  by  the  sim- 
ple nature  of  the  story,  by  the  easy  structure  of  the  verse,  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  words,  phrases,  and  similes,  and 
by  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas  and  reflective  thoughts.  Accord- 
ingly we  believe  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  might  have  been 
composed  and  might  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity  with- 
out being  written.  \ 

MO.  The  second  argument  employed  by  Wolf  to  maintain  his 
hypothesis  was  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  Iliad  and 

*  The  only  passage  in  which  letters  are  supposed  to  be  mentioned  is 
in  the  Qiad,  tl  168,  but  here  the  orjfiara  "kvypd  are  supposed  by  "Wolf 
and  others  to  signify  pictorial  and  not  alphabetical  characters. 

f  He  is  ipogrov  fivijfiuv.    Odysa.  viii  l&i. 
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Odyssey  themselves.  He  endeaTOiued  to  show  that  the  only 
unity  of  the  poems  arises  irom  their  suhjects,  and  that  the  nu- 
merous contradictions  found  in  them  plainly  prove  that  they 
could  not  have  been  the  productions  of  a  single  mind.  The 
Trojan  war  and  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  he  remarks,  had 
formed  the  subjects  of  numerous  epic  ballads,  and  it  was  only 
because  they  had  happened  to  fit  into  one  another  that  they  were 
combined  into  two  comprehensive  poems  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
literary  friends.  A  modem  disciple  of  his  school  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  Iliad  into  the  original  independent 
lays  out  of  which  he  supposes  the  poem  to  have  been  formed. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  this  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
minute  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  poems,  for  wluch 
there  is  no  space  in  the  present  work.  We  can  only  state  that 
the  best  modem  scholars,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  directly  contrary  to  Wolf's  daring  theory.  Some 
of  the  ablest  critics  in  modem  times  have  directed  their  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  while  they  have  not  denied  the  existence  of 
interpolations,  more  or  less  extensive,  in  both  poems,  the  general 
result  has  been  to  establish  their  poetical  unity,  and  to  vindicate 
their  claim  to  be  the  greatest  models  of  the  epic  art. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

B.C.  776—500. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

.  GENliRAL   SURVEY  OF   THE   GREEK  PEOPLE. 

§  1.  Nature  of  the  snbject  8  2.  The  chief  ties  which  bound  the  Greeks 
together.  Community  of  blood  and  of  language.  §8.  Communityof 
refigious  rites  and  festivals.  §  4b  The  Amphictyonic  Council.  §  6.  The 
Olympic  ^ames.  §  6.  The  Pythian,  Kemean,  and  Isthmian  game& 
§  7.  The  mfluence  of  these  festivals.  §  8.  Influence  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  §  9.  Community  of  manners  and  character.  §  10. 
The  independent  sovereignty  of  each  city  a  settled  maxim  in  the  Greek 
mind. 

i  1.  The  present  Book  will  contain  the  History  of  Greece  fix>m 
the  first  Olympiad,  or  the  year  776  B.C.,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  firom  Persia,  in  the  year  500  b.c. 
Om*  knowledge  of  the  early  part  of  this  period  is  very  scanty, 
and  consists  of  only  a  small  number  of  solitary  facts,  which  have 
little  or  no  connexion  with  one  another.  The  division  of  Greece 
into  a  number  of  small  independent  states  is  a  circumstance 
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that  causes  great  difficulties  to  the  historian.  Unlike  the  history 
of  Rome,  which  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  a  single  people,  the  history  of  Greece  from  its 
commencement  to  its  close  sufiers  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent 
from  a  want  of  unity  in  its  subject.  This  is  strikingly  the  case 
with  the  jBrst  two  centuries  of  the  period  narrated  in  the  present 
Book ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  its  close  that  we  are  able  to 
present  a  connected  history  of  the  Grecian  nation.  It  was  the 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece  which  first  impressed  the  leading 
Greek  states  with  the  necessity  of  uniting  together  against  the 
common  foe ;  and  since  the  military  resources  of  Sparta  were 
then  confessedly  superior  to  those  of  all  the  other  Greeks,  they 
naturally  intrusted  to  her  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  t\is  way 
Grecian  history  acquires  a  iinity  of  interest  which  is  altogether 
wanting  in  the  earlier  times.  There  are,  however,  some  facts 
during  the  earlier  period  which  claim  our  attention.  Of  these 
the  most  important  are  the  growth  of  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  the 
number  of  despots  who  arose  in  the  various  Grecian  cities ;  the 
foundation  and  progress  of  the  numerous  colonies  planted  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  its  connected  seas ;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  origin  and  progress  of  literature  and  art. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  these  events,  it  may 
be  useful  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  history,  and  to  point  out  the  various  causes  which 
united  them  as  a  people,  notwithstanding  their  separation  into 
so  many  independent  communities. 

§  2.  The  chief  ties,  which  boimd  together  the  Grecian  world, 
were  conununity  of  blood  and  language— community  of  re- 
ligious rites  and  festivals — and  community  of  manners  and  cha- 
racter. Of  these  the  first  and  the  most  important  was  the 
possession  of  a  common  descent  and  a  common  language.  The 
Greeks  were  all  of  the  same  race  and  parentage ;  they  all  con- 
sidered themselves  descendants  of  Hellen  ;  and  they  all  described 
men  and  cities  which  were'bot  Grecian  by  the  term  Barbarian, 
This  word  has  passed  into  our  own  language,  but  with  a  very 
different  idea;  for  the  Greeks  applied  it  indiscriminately  to 
every  foreigner,  to  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Persia, 
as  well  as  to  the  rude  tribes  of  Scythia  and  Gaul.  Originally  it 
seems  to  have  expressed  repugnance  to  one  using  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  but  as  the  Greeks  became  in  course  of  time  superior 
in  intelligence  to  the  surrounding  nations,  it  conveyed  also 
a  notion  of  contempt.  Notwithstanding  the  various  dialects 
employed  in  different  parts,  there  was,  throughout  the  Grecian 
world,  sufficient  uniformity  in  the  language  to  render  it  every- 
where intelligible  to  a  Greek ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  wide-«pread  popularity  of  the  Homeric  poemB  in  early  tunes 
poweifiilly  assisted  in  maintaining  the  same  type  of  language 
among  the  difierent  Greek  races. 

k  3.  The  second  bond  of  union  was  a  commtuiity  of  religious 
rites  and  festivals.  From  the  earliest  times  the  G-reeks  appear 
to  have  worshipped  the  same  gods ;  but  originally  there  were  no 
religious  meetings  common  to  the  whole  nation.  Such  meetings 
were  of  gradual  growth.  They  were  either  formed  by  a  number 
of  neighbouring  towns,  which  entered  into  an  association  for  the 
periodical  celebration  of  certain  religious  rites,  or  they  grew 
out  of  a  festival  originally  confined  to  a  single  state,  but  which 
was  gradually  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities  till  at 
length  it  became  open  to  the  whole  Grecian  world.  Of  the  former 
class  we  have  an  example  in  the  Amphictyonies,  of  the  latter  in 
the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games. 

§  4 .  The  word  Amphictyony  is  usually  derived  &om  the  mythic- 
al hero  Amphictyon ;  but  the  name  probably  signifies  only  .resi- 
dents around  and  neighbors,*  and  was  used  to  designate  a  relig- 
ious association  of  neighbouring  tribes  or  cities,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  at  fixed  times  to  ofier  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  a 
particular  temple,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  common  property 
and  under  the  common  protection  of  all.  There  were  many  re- 
ligious associations  of  this  kind  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  one  of 
so  much  celebrity,  that  it  threw  all  the  others  into  the  shade, 
and  came  to  be  called  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  This  assem- 
bly seems  to  have  been  originally  of  small  importance ;  and  it 
acquired  its  superiority  over  other  similar  associations  by  the 
wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Delphian  temple,  of  which  it  was  the 
appointed  guardian.  It  held  two  meetings  every  year,  one  in  the 
spring  at  tibe  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  other  in  the 
autumn  at  the  temple  of  Demeter  (Geres)  at  Thermopylffi.  Its 
members,  who  were  called  the  Amphictvona^f  consisted  of  sacred 
deputies  sent  £rom  twelve  tribes,  each  of  which  contained  several 
independent  cities  or  states.  The  deputies  were  composed  of 
two  classes  of  representatives  from  each  tribe ;  a  chief  called 
Hieromnemon,  and  subordinates  named  PylagSrsB.  The  names 
of  these  twelve  tribes  are  not  the  same  in  all  accoimts,  but  they 
were  probably  as  fbUows: — Thessalians,  Bfieotians,  Dorians, 
lonians,  Perrheebians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  (Etseans,  AduBans, 
Phocians,  Dobpes,  and  Malians.  These  names  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  prove  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Council.  Several 
of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  scarcely  ever  occur  in  the  historical 

*  The  original  form  of  the  name  seemg  to  have  been  *kfn^iKTioviay  iMnfc 
*Afi^iKTvovia,  The  word  dfji^iKriaveq  signifies  those  that  dwell  round  or 
near.  f  0£  'Aft^usrOoveg, 
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period ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Dorians  standing  on  an  equality  with 
the  Dolopes  and  the  Malians,  shows  that  the  Council  must  have 
existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  The  tribes 
represented  in  it  stood  on  a  iooimg  of  perfect  equality,  two  votes 
being  given  by  the  deputies  from  each  of  the  twelve. 

Of  &e  duties  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  nothing  wiU  give  us 
a  better  idea  than  the  oath  taken  by  its  members.  It  ran  thus — 
*'  We  will  not  destroy  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  cut  it  off  from 
running  water  in  war  or  peace :  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  we  will 
march  against  him  and  destroy  his  city.  K  any  one  shall  plun- 
der the  property  of  the  god,  or  ^aJl  be  cognizant  thereof,  or  shall 
take  treacherous  counsel  against  the  thingB  in  his  temple  at 
Delphi,  we  will  punish  him  with  foot,  and  hand,  and  voice,  s6id  by 
every  means  in  our  power. '  *  We  thus  see  that  the  main  duties  of 
the  Council  were  to  restrain  acts  of  aggression  against  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  preserve  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  It  is  true  that  the  Amphictyons  sometimes  took  a 
larger  view  of  their  functions ;  but  these  were  only  employed 
for  poUtical  purposes  when  they  could  be  made  subservient  to 
the  views  of  one  of  the  leading  Grecian  states.  They  were  never 
considered  as  a  national  congress,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect 
and  defend  the  common  interests  of  Greece.  If  such  a  congress 
had  ever  existed,  and  its  edicts  had  commanded  the  obedience 
of  the  Greeks,  the  history  of  the  nation  would  have  had  a 
diiierent  course ;  the  Macedonian  kings  would  probably  have 
remained  in  their  subordinate  condition,  and  united  Greece 
might  even  have  defied  the  legions  of  conquering  Rome. 

The  Amphictyonic  Council  is  rarely  mentioned,  except  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Delphian  temple ;  but  when  the  rights  of  the 
god  had  been  violat^,  it  invoked  the  aid  of  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  league.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  instance  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Greek  history.  The  Fhocian  town  of  Crissa  was 
situated  on  the  heights  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  the  sanctuary 
of  the  god,  which  belonged  to  this  town  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  It  possessed  a  fertile  and  valuable  teiritory,  extending 
down  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  port  called 
Cirrha.  Gradually  the  port  seems  to  have  grown  into  import- 
ance at  the  expense  of  the  town ;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
sanctuary  of  the  god  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorian  tribe  of  the 
Delphians,  and  expanded  into  a  town  under  the  name  of  Delphi. 
It  was  at  the  port  of  Cirrha  that  most  of  the  strangers  landed 
who  came  to  consult  the  god ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
availed  themselves  of  their  position  to  levy  exorbitant  tolls  upon 
the  pilgrims,  and  to  ill-use  them  in  other  ways.  In  consequence 
of  ^ese  outrages  the   Amphictyons  resolved  to  punish  the 
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CirrluBaiis ;  and  afler  waging  war  against  them  for  ten  yean 
(b.c.  595-585),  the  Council  at  length  succeeded,  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Thessahans  and  Athenians,  in  taking  the  guilty 
city.  It  is  related,  but  on  rather  suspicious  authority,  that  the 
city  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of  Solon,  who  poisoned  the  waters 
of  the  river  Flistus,  which  flowed  through  the  place.  Oirrha 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  territory — ^the  rich  Oirrhean  or 
Crisssan  plain — was  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  impre^ 
cated  upon  any  one  who  should  cultivate  it.  Thus  ended  the  First 
Sacred  War,  as  it  is  usually  called ;  and  the  spoils  of  the  city  were 
employed  by  the  victorious  allies  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
i  5.  The  £)ur  great  festivals  of  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Isth- 
mian, and  Nemean  games  were  of  greater  efficacy  than  the  Am- 
phictyonic  Council  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  union  among  the 
various  branches  of  the  Greek  race,  and  in  keeping  aUve  a  feeling 
of  their  common  origin.  They  were  open  to  ail  persons  who 
could  prove  their  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  frequented  by  spec- 
tators from  all  parts  of  the  Grecian  world.  The  most  ancient  as 
weU  as  the  most  famous  of  these  festivals  was  that  celebrated 
at  Olympia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  in  the  territory  of 
Elis,  and  near  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  The 
origin  of  this  festival  is  lost  in  the  Mythical  ages.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  revived  by  Iphitus  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus 
the  Spartan  legislator,  in  the  year  776  B.C. ;  and,  accordingly, 
when  the  Grec^  at  a  later  time  began  to  use  the  Olympic  con- 
test as  a  chronological  era,  this  year  was  regarded  as  tiie  first 
Olympiad.  It  continued  to  maintain  its  celebrity  for  many  cen- 
turies after  the  extinction  of  Greek  fieedom ;  and  it  was  not  till 
394  A.D.  that  it  was  finally  abolished  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius.  It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  every  four  years,*  and 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  each  celebration  was  called 
an  Olympiad.  The  whole  festival  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Eleans,  who  appointed  some  of  their  own  number  to 
preside  as  judges,  under  the  name  of  the  Hellanodice.f  During 
the  month  in  which  it  was  celebrated  all  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended throughout  Greece.  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was 
considered  especially  sacred  during  its  continuance,  and  no  armed 
force  could  enter  it  without  incurring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  The 
number  of  spectators  was  very  great ;  and  consisted  not  only  of 
those  who  were  attracted  by  private  interest  or  curiosity,  but  of 

*  The  festival  was  called  by  the  Greeks  a  Pentaetiris  {vevraeTrjpig), 
because  it  was  celebrated  e^erj fifth  year,  accordinf  to  the  ancient  mode 
of  re^oning.  bi  the  same  manner  a  festival,  whicn  oconrred  at  the  e^d 
of  every  two  vears,  was  said  to  be  celebrated  every  third  year,  and 
was  cafled  ft  3V««<m»  (Tpteny/Hc).  t  'EXAoyoiJacox. 
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deputies*  from  the  di^rent  Greek  states,  who  vied  with  one 
aobother  in  the  number  of  their  ofieiings  and  the  splendour  of  their 
general  appearanoe,  in  order  to  support  the  honour  of  their  native 
cities.  At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single  day,  and 
consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  match  of  runners  in  the  sta- 
dium ;  but  in  course  of  time  so  many  other  ccmtests  were  intio- 
ducedf  that  the  games  occupied  five  days.  They  comprised 
various  trials  of  strength  and  skill,  such  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the 
Fancratium  (boxing  and  wrestling  combined)  and  the  compli- 
cated Pentathkun  j(including  jumping,  running,  the  quoit,  the 
javelin,  and  wrestling),  but  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons. 
There  were  also  horse-races  and  chariot-races ;  and  the  chariot- 
race,  with  finir  fiill-grown  horses,  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches. 

The  only  prize  given  to  the  conqueror  was  a  garland  of  wild 
olive ;  but  this  was  valued  as  one  of  the  dearest  distinctions  in 
life.  To  have  his  name  proclaimed  as  victor  before  assembled 
"^fieUas  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  noblest  and  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a  person  was  considered  to  have 
conferred  everlasting  glory  upon  his  family  and  his  country, 
and  was  rewarded  by  his  feUow-citizens  with  distinguished 
honours.  His  statue  was  generally  erected  in  the  Altis  or  sacred 
grove  of  Jove  at  Olympia ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  entered 
his  native  city  in  a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  praises 
were  sung,  fi:equently  in  llie  loftiest  strains  of  poetry.  He  also 
received  still  more  substantial  rewards.  He  was  generally  re- 
lieved fi!om  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  had  a  right  to  the  front 
seat  at  all  public  games  and  spectacles.  An  Athenian  victor 
in  the  Olympic  games  received,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Solon's 
laws,  a  prize  of  500  drachmas,  and  a  right  to  a  place  at  the  table 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  prytaneum  or  town-hall ;  and  a  Spartan 
conqueror  had  the  privil^e  of  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  near 
the  person  of  the  king. 

i  6.  During  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chiistian  era  the 
three  other  festivals  of  the  Fytiiian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian 
games,  which  were  at  first  only  local,  became  open  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  Pythian  games,  as  a  national  festival,  were  insti- 
tuted by  the  Ainphiotyons  after  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  in 
585  B.C.,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  as  has  been  already  related.  They 
were  celebrated  in  every  third  Olympic  year,  on  the  CirrhsBan 
plain,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Amphictyons.  The 
games  consisted  not  only  of  matches  in  gjumaatics  and  of  horse 
and  chanot  races,  but  also  of  contests  in  music  and  poetry. 

»  Called  Theari  (eeopoi). 
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They  Boon  acquiied  celebrity,  and  became  second  only  to  the 
great  Olympic  festival. 

The  Nemean  and  Isthmian  games  occurred  more  frequently 
than  the  Olympic  and  Pythian.  They  were  celebrated  once  in 
two  years— the  Nemean  in  honor  of  the  Nemean  Jove,  in  the 
valley  of  Nemea,  between  Fhlius  and  Cleonie,  originally  by  the 
CleonoBans  and  subsequently  by  the  Argives— -^and  the  Isthmian 
by  the  Corinthians,  aa  their  isthmus,  in  honour  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  As  in  the  Pythian  festival,  contests  in  music  and 
in  poetry,  as  well  aa  gymnastics  and  chariqti-races,  formed  part 
of  these  games. 

§  7.  Although  the  four  great  festivals  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  had  no  influence  in  promoting  the  political  unipn  of 
Greece,  they  nevertheless  were  of  great  importance  in  making 
the  various  sections  of  the  race  feel  that  ^ey  were  all  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  and  in  cementing  them  together  by  common 
sympathies  and  ihe  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures.  The  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  festivals,  for  one^was  celebrated  ev^ 
year,  tended  to  the  same  result.  The  G-reeks  were  thus  annu- 
ally reminded  of  their  common  origin,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
tinction which  existed  between  them  and  barbarians.  Nor  must 
we  forget  the  incidental  advantages  which  attended  them.  The 
concourse  of  so  large  a  nimiber  of  persons  ftfnp.  every  part  of 
the  Grecian  world  aflbrded  to  the  merchant  opportunities  for 
traffic,  and  to  the  artist  and  the  literary  man  the  best  means  of 
making  their  works  known.  During  the  time  of  the  games  the 
Altis  was  surroimded  with  booths,  in  which  a  busy  commerce 
was  carried  on;  and  in  a  spacious  hall  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  were  accustomed 
to  read  their  most  recent  works. 

The  perfect  equality  of  persons  at  the  festival  demands  par- 
ticular mention.  The  games  w«re  open  to  every  Greek  without 
any  distinction  of  country  or  <^  rank.  The  hcMTse-races  and 
chariot-races  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  were 
allowed  to  employ  others  as  riders  and  drivers ;  but  the  rich  and 
poor  alike  could  contend  in  the  gymnastic  matches.  This,  how- 
ever, was  flEur  from  degrading  the  former  in  public  opinion ;  and 
some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  men  in  the  various  cities 
took  part  in  the  running,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  other  matches. 
Cylon,  who  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  had 
gained  the  prize  in  the  footrrace ;  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
prince  of  Macedon,  had  also  run  for  it ;  and  instances  occur  in 
which  cities  chose  their  generals  &om  the  victors  in  these  games. 

i  8.  The  habit  of  consulting  the  same  oracles  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  will  of  the  gods  was  another  bond  of  union.     It  was  the 
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universal  practioe  of  the  Greeks  to  tindertake  no  matter  of  im- 
portance without  first  asking  the  advice  of  the  gods ;  and  there 
were  many  sacred  spots  in  which  the  gods  were  always  ready 
to  give  an  answer  to  pious  worshippers.  Some  of  these  oracles 
were  consulted  only  hy  the  surrounding  neighhourhood,  but 
others  obtained  a  wider  celebrity ;  and  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  in  particular  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  importance,  and 
was  regarded  with  veneration  in  every  part  of  the  Grecian  world. 
So  great  was  its  fame  that  it  was  sometimes  consulted  by  foreign 
nations,  such  as  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  and  Romans ;  and  Ihe 
Grecian  states  constantly  apphed  to  it  for  counsel  in  their  diffi- 
culties and  perplexities.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  at  Delphi 
there  was  a  small  opening  in  the  ground,  from  which  it  was  said 
that  a  certain  gas  or  vapour  ascended.  Whenever  the  oracle  was 
to  be  consulted,  a  virgin  priestess,  called  Pythian  took  her  seat 
upon  a  tiipod,  which  was  placed  over  the  chasm.  The  ascending 
vapour  afiected  her  brain,  and  the  words  which  she  uttered  in 
this  excited  oonditioB  were  believed  to  be  the  answer  of  Apollo 
to  his  worshippers.  They  were  always  in  hexameter  verse,  and 
were  reverentiy  taken  dovim  by  the  attendant  priests.  Most  of 
the  answers  were  equivocal  or  obscure ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
oracle  continued  unimpaired  long  afler  the  downfidl  of  Grecian 
independence.  , 

^  9.  A  further  element  of  union  among  the  Greeks  was  the 
similarity  of  manners  and  character.  It  is  true  the  difierence  in 
this  respect  between  the  polished  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  the 
rude  moimtaineers  of  Acamania  was  marked  and  striking ;  but 
if  we  compare  the  two  with  foreign  contemporaries  the  contrast 
between  them  and  the  latter  is  still  more  striking.  Absolute 
despotism,  human  sacrifices,  polygamy,  deUberate  mutilation  of 
the  person  as  a  punishment,  and  selling  of  children  into  slavery, 
existed  in  some  part  or  other  of  the  barbarian  world,  but  are  not 
found  in  any  city  of  Greece  in  the  historical  times.  Although 
we  cannot  mention  many  customs  common  to  all  the  Greeks 
and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to  them,  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  there  did  exist  among  them  certain  general  characteristics 
in  their  manners  and  customs,  which  served  as  a  bond  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  a  line  of  demarcation  from  foreigners. 

4  10.  The  el^nents  of  union  of  which  we  have  been  speaking 
— community  of  blood  and  language,  of  religion  and  festivals, 
and  of  manners  and  character— only  bound  the  Greeks  together 
in  common  feelings  and  sentiments.  They  never  produced  any 
political  union.  The  independent  sovereignty  of  each  city  was  a 
fundamental  notion  in  the  Greek  mind.  The  only  supreme  au- 
thority which  a  Greek  recognised  was  to  be  found  within  his 
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own  city  walls.  The  exercise  of  authority  by  one  city  over 
another!  whatever  advantages  the  weaker  city  might  derive 
firom  such  a  connexion,  was  repugnant  to  every  Greek.  This 
was  a  sentiment  common  to  ail  the  difierent  members  of  the 
Greek  race,  under  all  forms  of  government,  whether  oligarchical 
or  democratical.  Hence  the  dominion  exercised  by  Thebes  over 
the  cities  of  BoBotia,  and  by  Athens  over  subject  allies,  was  sub- 
mitted to  with  reluctance,  and  was  disowned  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. This  strongly  rooted  feeling  deserves  particular  notice 
and  remark.  Careless  readers  of  history  are  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  territory  of  Greece  was  divided  among  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  independent  states,  such  as  Attica,  Arcadia, 
BcBotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  the  like ;  but  this  is  a  most  serious 
mistake,  and  leads  to  a  total  misapprehension  of  Greek  histoiy. 
Every  separate  city  was  usually  an  independent  state,  and  con- 
sequently each  of  the  territories  described  under  the  general 
names  of  Arcadia,  BoBotia,  Phocis,  and  Locris,  contained  numerous 
pohtical  communities  independent  of  one  another.  Attica,  it  is 
true,  formed  a  single  state,  and  its  difierent  towns  recognised 
Athens  as  their  capital  and  the  source  of  supreme  power ;  but 
this  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  patriotism  of  a  Greek  was  confined  to  his  city,  and  rarely 
kindled  into  any  general  love  for  the  conmion  welfare  of  Hellas. 
The  safety  and  the  prosperity  of  his  city  were  dearer  to  him  than 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Hellas,  and  to  secure  the  former  he 
was  too  often  contented  to  sacrifice  the  latter.  For  his  own  city 
a  patriotic  Greek  was  ready  to  lay  down  his  property  and  his 
life,  but  he  felt  no  obUgation  to  expend  his  substance  or  expose 
his  life  on  behalf  of  the  common  interests  of  the  country.  So 
complete  was  the  political  division  between  the  Greek  cities, 
that  the  citizen  of  one  was  an  alien  and  a  stranger  in  the  terri- 
tory of  another.  He  was  not  merely  debarred  fmm  all  share  in 
the  government,  but  he  could  not  acquire  property  in  land  or 
houses,  nor  contract  a  marriage  with  a  native  woman,  nor  sue 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  friendly 
citizen.*  The  cities  thus  mutually  repelling  each  other,  the 
63nnpathies  and  feelings  of  a  Greek  became  more  centered  in 
his  own.  It  was  this  exclusive  patriotism  which  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  unite  under  circumstances  of  conunon 
danger.  It  was  this  political  disunion  which  led  them  to  turn 
'  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  eventually  made  them  sub- 
ject to  the  Macedonian  monarchs. 

*  Sometimefl  a  city  CTanted  to  a  citizen  of  another  etate,  or  even  to 
the  whole  state,  the  nght  of  intermarriage  and  of  acquiring  landed  pro- 
perty. The  former  of  these  rights  was  caUed  iwtya/daf  the  latter  iyKTijatc. 
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the  Spartan  youths  and  men.  §  12.  Training  of  the  Spartan  women. 
§  13.  Division  of  landed  property.  §  14.  Other  regulations  a^ribed 
to  Lycurgus.  Iron  money.  §16.  Defensible  position  of  Sparta.  §  16. 
Growth  of  the  Spartan  power,  a  consequence  of  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.     Conquest  of  Laconia. 

§  1.  In  the  Heroic  ages  Peloponnesus  was  the  seat  of  the  great 
AchsBan  monarchies.  Mycenae  was  the  residence  of  Agamenmon, 
king  of  men,  Sparta  of  his  brother  Menelaus,  and  Argos  of  Dio- 
medes,  who  dared  to  contend  in  battle  with  the  immortal  gods. 
But  before  the  commencement  of  history  all  these  monarchies 
had  been  swept  away,  and  their  subjects  either  driven  out  of  the 
land  or  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the  Dorians. 
The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  this  warlike  race 
is  clothed  in  a  legendary  form,  and  has  been  already  narrated 
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in  the  preceding  Book.  In  what  manner  this  conquest  was  really 
efiected  is  beyond  the  reach  of  history,  but  we  have  good  reasons 
for  beUeving  that  it  was  the  work  of  many  years,  and  was  not 
concluded  by  a  single  battle,  as  the  legends  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  We  find,  however,  in  the  early  historical  times  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Peloponnesus  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Dorians. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  in  the  hands  of 
other  members  of  the  Greek  race.  On  the  western  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Neda  to  that  of  the  Lariasus  was  the  territory 
of  Elis,  including  the  two  dependent  states  of  Pisa  and  Triphyha. 
The  Eleans  are  said  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  iBtolians, 
who  had  accompanied  the  Dorians  in  their  invasion,  and  received 
Elis  as  their  shaxe  of  the  spoil.  The  Pisatans  and  the  Triphyhans 
had  been  originally  independent  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  but 
had  been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours  of  Elis. 

The  strip  of  land  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pdop<xmesu8,  and 
south  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  inhabited  by  Achseans,  and 
was  called  after  them  Achaia.  This  territory  extended  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Araxus  on  one  side  to  the  confines  of 
Sicyonia  on  the  other,  and  was  divided  among  twelve  Achiean 
cities,  which  are  rarely  mentioned  in  the  earher  period  of 
Greek  history,  and  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  Macedonian 
times. 

The  mountainous  region  in  the  centre  of  Peloponnesus  was 
inhabited  by  the  Arcadians,  who  may  be  regarded  as  genuine 
Pelasgians,  since  they  are  uniformly  represented  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  Their  country  was  distributed  into 
a  large  number  of  villages  and  cities,  among  which  Tegea  and 
Mantinea  were  the  two  most  powerful. 

i  2.  The  division  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  Dorian  states 
difiered  at  various  times.  At  the  close  cf  the  period  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  Book,  Sparta  was  unquestionably 
the  first  of  the  Dorian  powers,  and  its  dominions  far  exceeded 
those  of  any  other  Dorian  state.  Its  teiritoiy  then  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  southern  region  of  the  peninsuda  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  being  separated  from  the  dominions  of  Argos 
by  the  river  Tanus,  and  from  Triphyha  by  the  river  Neda.  At 
that  time  the  territory  of  Argos  was  confined  to  the  Argohc 
peninsula,  but  did  not  include  the  whole  of  this  district,  the 
south-eastern  part  of  it  being  occupied  by  the  Doric  cities  of 
EpidauruB  and  Troezen,  and  &e  Dryopian  city  of  Hermione.  On 
the  Isthmus  stood  the  powerful  city  of  Corinth,  westward  Sicyon, 
and  to  the  south  of  these  CleonsB  and  Phlius,  both  also  Doric 
cities.     North-east  of  Corinth  came  Megara,  the  last  of  the  Doric 
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cities,  whose  territory  stretched  across  the  Isthmus  &om  sea 
to  sea. 

But  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  Olympiad,  we  shall  find  Sparta 
in  possession  of  only  a  very  small  territory,  instead  of  the  exten- 
sive dominion  described  above.  Its  territory  at  that  time  ap- 
pears to  have  comprehended  Httle  more  than  the  valley  of  the 
river  Eurotas.  Westward  of  this  valley,  and  separated  from  it 
by  Mount  Taygetus,  were  the  Messenian  Dorians,  while  eastward 
of  it  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  district  along  the  coast,  from 
the  head  of  the  Axgolic  gulf  down  to  Cape  Malea,  was  also  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  belonging  to  Argos.  In  the  earliest  historical 
times  Argos  appears  as  the  first  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  a 
fact  which  the  legend  of  the  Herachds  seems  to  recognize  by 
making  Temenus  the  eldest  brother  of  the  three.  Next  came 
Sparta,  and  last  the  Messene.  The  importance  of  Argos  appears 
to  have  arisen  not  so  much  from  her  own  territory  as  from 
her  being  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederacy  of  Dorian  states. 
Most  of  these  states  are  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonies 
from  Argos,  such  as  OleonsD,  Fhlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  TrcBzen, 
and  ^gina.  They  £)rmed  a  league,  the  patron  god  of  which 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus,  whose  common  worship  was  a  means  of 
uniting  them  together.  There  was  a  temple  to  this  god  in  each 
of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most  holy  and  ^ntral  sanc- 
tuary was  on  the  acropolis  of  Argos.  But  the  power  of  Argos 
rested  on  an  insecure  basis ;  the  ties  which  held  the  confederacy 
together  became  gradually  weakened ;  and  Sparta  was  able  to 
wrest  from  her  a  large  portion  of  her  territory  and  eventuaUy  to 
succeed  to  her  place  as  the  first  Dorian  state  in  the  peninsula. 

i  3.  The  importance  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  Argos 
before  the  rise  of  the  Spartan  power  is  diown  by  the  hLstory  of 
Phidon.  This  remarkable  man  may  be  placed  about  the  8th 
Olympiad,  or  747  B.C.,  and  claims  our  attention  the  more  as  one 
of  the  first  really  historical  personages  hitherto  presented  to  us. 
He  was  king  of  Argos,  and  is  represented  as  a  descendant  of  the 
Herachd  Temenus.  Having  broken  through  the  limits  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  authority  of  his  predecessors,  ho 
changed  the  government  of  Argos  into  a  despotism.  He  then 
restored  her  supremacy  over  all  the  cities  of  her  confederacy, 
which  had  become  nearly  dissolved.  He  appears  next  to  have 
attacked  Corinth,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it  under  his 
dominion.  He  is  further  reported  to  have  aimed  at  extending 
his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus, — ^laying  claim, 
as  the  descendant  of  Hercules,  to  all  the  cities  which  that  hero 
had  ever  taken.  His  power  and  his  influence  became  so  great 
in  the  Peloponnesus  that  the  Pis&tans,  who  had  been  accustomed 
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to  preside  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  who  had  been  deprived  of 
this  privilege  by  the  Eleans,  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad, 
to  restore  them  to  their  original  rights  and  expel  the  intruders. 
This  invitation  fell  in  with  ^e  ambitious  projects  of  Phidon,  who 
claimed  for  himself  the  right  of  presiding  at  these  games,  which 
had  been  instituted  by  his  great  ancestor  Hercules.  He  accord- 
ingly marched  to  Olympia,  expelled  the  Eleans  fh>m  the  sacred 
spot,  and  celebrated  the  games  in  conjunction  with  the  Pis&tans. 
But  his  triumph  did  not  last  long ;  the  Spartans  took  the  part  of 
the  Eleans,  and  the  contest  ended  in  the  deleat  of  Phidon.  In 
the  following  Olympiad  the  Eleans  again  obtained  the  manage- 
ment of  the  festival. 

It  would  appear  that  the  power  of  Phidon  was  destroyed  in 
this  struggle,  but  of  the  details  of  his  fall  we  have  no  information. 
He  did  not  however  fall  without  leaving  a  very  striking  and  per- 
manent trace  of  his  influence  upon  Greece.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son who  introduced  a  copper  and  a  silver  coinage  and  a  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  into  Greece.  Through  his  influence  they 
bectmae  adopted  throughout  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  north  of  Greece,  under  the  name  of  the  .ZBginetan  scale.  There 
arose  subsequently  another  scale  in  Greece  called  the  Euboic, 
which  was  employed  at  Athens  and  in  the  Ionic  cities  generally, 
as  well  as  in  Euboea.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  coinage  of 
Phidon  was^struck  in  the  island  of  iBgina,  but  it  appears  more 
probable  that  it  was  done  in  Argos,  and  that  the  name  of  .ZBgine- 
tan  was  given  to  the  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the  place  where 
they  first  originated,  but  from  the  people  whose  commercial  ac- 
tivity tended  to  make  them  more  generally  known. 

^  4.  The  progress  of  Sparta  from  the  second  to  the  first  place 
among  the  states  in  Peloponnesus  was  mainly  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar institutions  of  the  state,  and  more  particularly  to  the  mili- 
tary discipline  and  rigorous  training  of  its  citizens.  The  singular 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  unanimously  ascribed  by  the  ancients 
to  the  legislator  Lycurgus,  but  there  were  diflerent  stories  respect- 
ing his  date,  birth,  travels,  legislation,  and  death.  Some  mod- 
em writers  on  the  other  hand  have  maintained  that  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  common  to  the  whole  Doric  race,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a  Spartan  legislator.  In 
their  view  Sparta  is  the  full  type  of  Doric  principles,  tendencies, 
and  sentiments.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
view  ;  it  can  be  shown  that  the  institutions  of  Sparta  were  pe- 
culiar to  herself,  distinguishing  her  as  much  from  the  Doric 
cities  of  Argos  and  Corinth,  as  from  Athens  and  Thebes.  The 
Cretan  institutions  bore,  it  is  true,  some  analogy  to  those  of 
Sparta,  but  the  resemblance  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
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was  chiefly  confined  to  the  syssitia  or  puhlic  messes.  The 
Spartax^,  doubtless,  had  original  tendencies  common  to  them 
with  the  other  Dorians ;  but  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  im- 
piessed  upon  them  their  peculiar  character,  which  separates 
them  BO  strikingly  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  Whether  the  sys- 
tem of  Spartan  laws  is  to  be  attributed  to  Lycurgus,  cannot 
now  be  determined.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  writing  was 
never  employed  for  Hterary  purposes,  and  consequently  no  ac- 
count of  him  from  a  contemporary  has  come  down  to  us.  None 
of  the  details  of  his  life  can  be  proved  to  be  historically  true ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  choose  out  of  several  accountfl  the  one 
which  appears  the  most  probable. 

i  6.  There  are  very  great  discrepancies  respecting  the  date  of 
Lycurgus ;  but  all  accounts  agree  in  supposing  him  to  have  lived 
at  a  very  remote  period.  His  most  probable  date  is  b.  c.  776, 
in  which  year  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  Iphitus  in  restoring  the 
Olympic  games.  He  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Sparta. 
According  to  the  common  account  he  was  the  son  of  Eunomus, 
one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in  Sparta.  His  father 
was  killed  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  afflicted  Sparta  at  that 
time.  His  elder  brother,  Polydectes,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  died  soon  afterward,  leaving  his  queen  with  child.  The 
ambitious  woman  oflered  to  destroy  the  child,  if  Lycurgus  would 
share  the  throne  with  her.  Lycurgus  pretended  to  consent ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  he  presented  him  in  the 
market-place  as  the  future  king  of  Sparta ;  and,  to  testify  the 
people's  joy,  gave  him  the  name  of  Charilaus.  The  young  king's 
mother  took  revenge  upon  Lycurgus  by  accusing  him  of  enter- 
taining designs  against  his  nephew's  life.  Hereupon  he  resolved 
to  wilhdraw  from  his  native  country,  and  to  visit  foreign  lands. 
He  was  absent  many  years,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  his 
time  in  studying  the  institutions  of  other  nations,  and  in  con- 
versing with  their  sages,  in  order  to  devise  a  system  of  laws  and 
regulations  which  might  deliver  Sparta  from  the  evils  under 
which  it  had  long  been  suffering.  He  first  visited  Crete  and 
Ionia ;  and  not  content  wiih  the  Grecian  world,  passed  from  Ionia 
into  Egypt ;  and  according  to  some  accounts  is  reported  to  have 
visited  Iberia,  Libya,  and  even  India. 

During  his  absence  the  young  king  had  grown  up,  and  assumed 
the  reins  of  government ;  but  the  disorders  of  the  state  had 
meantime  become  worse  than  ever,  and  all  parties  longed  for  a 
termination  to  their  present  sufierings.  Accordingly  the  return 
of  Lycurgus  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  he  found  the  people 
both  ready  and  willing  to  submit  to  an  entire  change  in  their 
government  and  institutions.     He  now  set  himself  to  work  to 
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carry  hifl  long  projected  reforms  into  effect ;  but  he&te  he  com- 
menced his  arduous  task,  he  consulted  the  Delphian  orade,  £rom 
which  he  received  strong  assurances  of  divine  support.  Thus 
encouraged  by  the  god,  he  suddenly  presented  himself  in  the 
market-place,  surrounded  by  thirty  of  the  most  distinguished 
Spartans  in  arms.  The  king,  Charilaus,  was  at  first  disposed  to 
resist  the  revolution,  but  afterwards  supported  the  schemes  of 
his  uncle.  Lycurgus  now  issued  a  set  of  ordinances,  called 
Rhetra,  by  which  he  efiected  a  total  revolution  in  the  political 
and  military  organization  of  the  people,  and  in  their  social  and 
domestic  life.  His  reforms  were  not  carried  into  e^ct  without 
violent  opposition,  and  in  one  of  the  tumults  which  they  excited, 
his  eye  is  said  to  have  been  struck  out  by  a  youth  of  ibe  name 
of  Alcander.  But  he  finally  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  submission  of  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity to  his  new  constitution.  His  last  act  was  to  sacrifice 
himself  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Having  obtained  firom 
the  people  a  solenm  oath  to  make  no  alterations  in  his  laws 
before  his  return,  he  quitted  Sparta  for  ever.  He  set  out  on  a 
journey  to  Delphi,  where  he  obtained  an  oracle  firom  the  god, 
approving  of  all  he  had  done,  and  promising  everlasting  prosperity 
to  the  Spartans  as  long  as  they  preserved  his  laws.  Whither  he 
went  af^rwards,  and  how  and  where  he  died,  nobody  could  tell. 
He  vanished  from  earth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  him 
but  his  spirit :  and  his  grateful  countrymen  honoured  him  with 
a  temple,  and  worshipped  him  with  annual  sacrifices  down  to 
the  latest  times. 

i  6.  Li  order  to  understand  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  it 
is  necessary  to  recollect  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  placed.  They  were  a  handful  of  men  in  possession 
of  a  country  which  they  had  conquered  by  the  sword,  and 
which  they  could  only  maintain  by  the  same  means.  They  pro- 
bably did  not  exceed  9000  men ;  and  the  great  object  of  the 
legislator  was  to  unite  this  small  body  together  by  the  closest 
ties,  and  to  train  them  in  such  habits  of  hardihood,  bravery, 
and  military  subordination  that  they  might  maintain— their 
ascendency  over  their  subjects.  The  means  which  he  adopted 
to  attain  this  object  were  exceedingly  seveie,  but  eminently 
successful.  He  subjected  the  Spartans  to  a  discipline  at  once 
monastic  and  warlike,  unparalleled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem 
times.  His  system  combined  the  ascetic  rigours  of  a  monastery 
with  the  stem  discipline  of  a  garrison.  But  before  we  proceed  to 
relate  the  details  of  this  extraordinary  system,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  an  account  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  and  also  of  the  nature  of  the  government. 
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i  7.  The  population  of  Laconia  was  divided  into  the  three 
classes  of  Spartans,  PerioBci,  and  Helots. 

The  Spartans  were  the  descendants  of  the  leading  Dorian 
conquerors.  They  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state,  and 
they  alone  were  ehgihle  to  honours  and  puhHc  offices.  They 
Hved  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  all  suhject  to  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus.  They  were  maintained  from  their  estates  in  difierent 
parts  of  Laconia,  which  were  cultivated  for  them  by  the  Helots, 
who  paid  them  a  fixed  amount  of  the  produce.  Originally  all 
Spartans  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equahty.  They  were 
divided  into  three  tribes, — ^the  Hylleis,  the  Pamphyh,  and  the 
Dymanes, — ^which  were  not,  however,  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but 
existed  in  all  the  Dorian  states.  They  retained  their  full  rights 
as  citizens,  and  transmitted  them  to  their  children,  on  two  con- 
ditions,— ^first,  of  submitting  to  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus ;  and 
secondly,  of  paying  a  certain  amount  to  the  public  mess,  which 
was  maintained  solely  by  these  contributions.  Li  course  of  time 
many  Spartans  forfeited  their  full  citizenship  from  being  unable  to 
comply  with  the  latter  of  these  conditions,  either  through  losing 
their  lands  or  through  the  increase  of  children  in  the  poorer 
famihes.  Thus  there  arose  a  distinction  among  the  Spartans 
themselves,  unknown  at  an  earlier  period — ^the  reduced  number 
of  qualified  citizens  being  called  the  Equals  or  Peers,*  the  dis- 
franchised poor  the  Liferiors.!  The  latter,  however,  did  not 
become  Perioeci,  but  might  recover  their  original  rank  if  they 
again  acquired  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the 
pubUc  mess. 

i  8.  The  PerioBcit  were  personally  free,  but  poUtically  subject 
to  the  Spartans.  They  possessed  no  share  in  the  government, 
and  were  boimd  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Spartan  magis- 
trates. They  appear  to  have  been  partly  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Ach»an  population  of  the  country,  and  partly  of  Dorians 
who  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  ruling 
class.  They  were  distributed  into  a  hundred  townships,  which 
were  spread  through  the  whole  of  Laconia.  They  fought  in  the 
Spartan  armies  as  heavy-armed  soldiers,  and  therefore  must  have 
been  trained  to  some  extent  in  the  Spartan  tactics ;  but  they 
were  certainly  exempt  fix>m  the  pecuhar  discipline  to  which  the 
ruling  class  was  subject,  and  possessed  more  individual  free- 
dom of  action.     The  larger  proportion  of  the  land  of  Laconia 

*  Oi  'OfMioi,  t  ^^  *TTrofieiovec, 

t  Tho  name  irepiotKoi  suniifies  literally  '*  dwellers  around  the  city," 
and  is  used  generally  by  the  Greeks  to  sienify  the  inliabitants  in  the 
country  districts,  who  possessed  inferior  political  privileges  to  the  citi- 
zens wno  liyed  in  the  city. 
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belonged  to  Spartan  citizenB,  but  the  smaller  half  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  PericBci.  The  whole  of  the  commerce  and  manu- 
factures of  the  country  was  in  their  excluaiTe  poBseflsion,  since 
no  Spartan  ever  engaged  in  such  occupations.  They  thus  had 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  importance,  from  which  the 
Spartans  themselves  were  excluded ;  and  although  they  were 
probably  treated  by  the  Spartans  with  the  same  haughtiness 
which  they  usually  displayed  toward  inferiors,  their  c<Midition 
upon  the  whole  does  not  appear  as  oppressive  or  degrading. 
They  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  state,  though  not  pos- 
sessing its  full  citizenship,  and  were  included  along  with  the 
Spartans  as  Laconians  or  Lacedsmonians. 

i  9.  The  Hebts  were  ser&  bound  to  the  soil,  which  they  tilled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprietors.  Their  condition  was 
very  di^rent  from  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  antiquity,  and 
more  similar  to  the  villanage  of  the  middle  ages.  They  hved  in 
the  rural  villages,  as  the  FericBci  did  in  the  towns,  cultivating 
the  lands  and  paying  over  the  rent  to  their  masters  in  Sparta, 
but  enjoying  their  homes,  wives,  and  families,  apart  from  their 
master's  personal  superintendence.  They  appear  to  have  been 
never  sold,  and  they  accompanied  the  Spartans  to  the  field  as 
light-armed  troops.  But  while  their  condition  was  in  these 
respects  superior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  slaves  in  other  parts  of 
Greece,  it  was  embittered  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  strangers 
like  the  latter,  but  were  of  the  same  race,  and  spoke  the  same 
language  as  their  masters.  Their  name  is  variously  explained, 
and  we  have  difierent  accounts  of  their  origin ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  and  were  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  had  offered  the  most 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Dorians,  and  had  therefore  been  re- 
duced to  slavery.*  In  the  earlier  times  they  appear  to  have 
been  treated  with  comparative  mildness,  but  as  ih&x  numbers 
increased,  they  became  objects  of  greater  suspicion  to  their 
masters,  and  were  subjected  to  the  most  wanton  and  oppressive 
cruelty.  They  were  compelled  to  wear  a  pecuhar  dress — a 
leather  cap  and  a  sheepskin — ^to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest 
of  the  population ;  every  means  was  adopted  to  remind  them 
of  their  inferior  and  degraded  condition;  and  it  is  said  they 
were  of^n  forced  to  make  themselves  drunk,  as  a  warning  to 
the  Spartan  youth.     Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  and 

*  The  common  aocoimt  derives  the  name  of  Helots  (ElXorec)  from 
the  town  of  Helos  ('EAoc)  in  the  south  of  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  rebelled  and  been  reduced  to  slavery.  Others  connect  their 
name  with  iXijj  marshetf  as  if  it  signified  infutbitanis  of  the  latdanth. 
Others,  again,  with  more  probability  explain  ElXorec  as  meaning  pm- 
onerM,  from  the  root  of  j^<v,  to  take. 
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gimilar  tales,  it  is  certain  that  the  wanton  and  impolitic  oppies- 
sions  of  the  Spartans  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  Helots  a 
deep-seated  and  inveterate  detestation  of  their  masters.  They 
were  always  ready  to  seize  any  opportunity  of  nsing  against 
their  oppressors,  and  would  glaidly  "  have  eaten  the  fksh  of 
the  Spartans  raw."  Hence  Sparta  was  always  in  apprehension 
of  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  had  recourse  to  the  most  atro- 
cious means  for  removing  any  who  had  excited  their  jealousy 
or  their  fears.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorahle  instance  in  the 
secret  service,  called  Cryptuiy*  which  authorized  a  select  Ixxjy 
of  Spartan  youths  to  range  the  country  in  all  directions,  armed 
with  daggers,  and  secretly  to  assassinate  such  of  the  Helots  as 
were  considered  formidahle.  Sometimes,  however,  the  Helots, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  war, 
received  their  freedom  from  the  government ;  but  in  that  case 
they  fermed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known  at  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  name  of  Neodamddes.\ 

HO.  The  functions  of  the  Spartan  government  were  distri- 
buted among  two  kings,  a  senate  of  thirty  members,  a  popular 
assembly,  and  an  executive  directory  of  five  men  called  the 
Ephors.  This  political  constitution  is  ascribed  to  Lycuigus ;  but 
there  is  good  reason  fer  believing  that  the  Ephors  were  added  at 
a  later  tune ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  senate  and 
the  popular  assembly  were  handed  down  to  the  Spartans  fipom 
the  Heroic  age,  and  merely  received  some  modification  and  regu- 
lations from  Lycurgus. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  were  the  two  hereditary  kings.  The 
existence  of  a  pair  of  kings  was  peculiar  to  Sparta,  and  is  said  to 
have  arisen  fiom  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Aristodemus 
having  left  twin  sons,  Eurysthgnes  and  Procles.}  This  division 
of  the  royal  power  naturally  tended  to  weaken  its  influence  and 
to  produce  jealousies  and  dissensions  between  the  two  kings,  who 
constantly  endeavored  to  thwart  each  other.  The  royal  power 
was  on  the  decline  during  the  whole  historical  period,  and  the 
authority  of  the  kings  was  gradually  usurped  by  the  Ephors, 
who  at  length  obtained  the  entire  control  of  the  government, 
and  reduced  the  kings  to  a  state  of  hmniliation  and  dependence. 
Originally  the  Spartan  kings  were  the  real  and  not  the  nominal 
chiefs  of  the  state,  and  exercised  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
monarchs  of  the  Heroic  age.  In  later  times  the  most  important 
of  the  prerogatives  which  they  were  allowed  to  retain,  was  the 
supreme  command  of  the  military  force  on  foreign  expeditions. 
But  even  in  this  privilege  their  authority  was  restricted  at  a 

*  K/jwrreta,  a  secret  commieeion^  from  KpvirrOf  hide,  eoncecd, 

f  ^eodafJMdevg :  that  is,  newly  enfranchUed.         \  See  above,  p.  88. 
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later  time  by  the  preseace  of  two  out  of  tlie  five  Ephois.  Al- 
though the  political  power  of  the  kings  was  thus  curtailed,  they 
pose^sed  many  important  privileges,  and  were  always  treated 
with  the  profoundest  honour  and  respect.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  people  with  a  feeling  of  religious  reverence  as  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mighty  hero  Herculel^,  and  were  thus  supposed 
to  connect  the  entire  state  with  the  gods.  They  were  the  high- 
priests  of  the  nation,  and  every  month  ofiered  sacrifices  to  Jove 
on  behalf  of  the  people.  They  possessed  ample  domains  in 
various  parts  of  Laconia,  and  reoei^ml  firequmit  presents  on  many 
public  occasions.  Their  death  was  lamented  as  a  public  calamity, 
and  their  funeral  was  solemnized  by  the  most  striking  obsequies. 

The  Senate,  called  Gerusia/^  or  the  Council  of  Elders,  con- 
sisted of  thirty  members,  among  whom  the  two  kings  were  in- 
cluded. They  were  not  chosen  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
they  held  their  office  for  life .  They  possessed  considerable  power, 
and  were  the  only  real  check  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ephors. 
They  discussed  and  prepared  all  measures  which  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  popular  assembly,  and  had  some  share  in  the 
general  administration  of  the  state.  But  the  most  important  of 
their  functions  was,  that  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases 
afiecting  the  life  of  a  Spartan  citizen,  without  being  bound  by 
any  written  code. 

The  Popular  Assembly  was  of  little  importance,  and  appears 
to  have  been  usually  summoned  only  as  a  matter  of  form  lor  the 
election  of  certain  magistrates,  for  passing  laws,  and  for  determ- 
ining upon  peace  and  war.  It  would  appear  that  open  discus- 
sion was  not  allowed,  and  that  the  assembly  rarely  came  to  a 
division.  Such  a  popular  assembly  as  existed  at  Athens,  in 
which  all  public  measures  were  exposed  to  criticism  and  com- 
ment, would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
the  Spartan  government  in  historical  times,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  the  extreme  secrecy  of  all  its  proceedings. 

The  Ephors  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
popular  assembly.  They  were  elected  annutdly  firom  the  general 
body  of  Spartan  citizens,  and  seem  to  have  been  originally 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  and  liberties  of  the  people 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
correspond  in  many  respects  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  at 
Rome.  Their  functions  were  at  first  limited  and  of  smedl  im- 
portance ;  but  in  the  end  the  whole  political  power  became  cen- 
tred in  their  hands.  They  were  thus  the  real  rulers  of  the  state, 
and  their  orders  were  submissively  obeyed  by  all  classes  in 
Sparta.  Their  authority  was  of  a  despotic  nature,  and  they  ex- 
*  Tepovaia, 
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ercised  it  ydthout  responsibility.  They  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  internal  as  well  as  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  state ; 
they  formed  a  court  to  decide  upon  causes  of  great  importance ; 
they  dismissed  at  their  pleasure  subordinate  magistrates,  and 
imposed  upon  them  fines  and  imprisonment ;  they  even  arrested 
the  kings,  and  either  fined  them  on  their  own  authority,  or 
brought  them  to  trial  before  the  senate. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  preceding  account  that  the  Spartan 
government  was  in  reality  a  close  oligarchy,  in  which  the  kings 
and  the  senate,  a«  well  as  the  people,  were  alike  subject  to  the 
irresponsible  authority  of  the  five  Ephon. 

ill.  The  most  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus 
did  not  relate  to  the  political  constitution  of  Sparta,  but  to  the 
discipline  and  education  of  the  citizens.  It  was  liiese  which 
gave  Sparta  her  peculiar  character,  and  distinguished  her  in  so 
striking  a  manner  from  all  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  mod- 
em times  it  has  been  usually  held  that  the  state  exists  for  the 
citizen,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  state  is  to  secure  the 
citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life  and  his  property.  In  Sparta, 
on  the  contrary,  t^e  citizen  existed  only  for  the  state,  and  was 
bound  to  devote  to  its  honour  and  glory  not  oxily  all  his  time, 
afiections,  and  energies,  but  to  sacrifice  to  its  interests  his  property 
and  his  life.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  position  of  the 
Spartans,  surrounded  by  numerous  enemies,  whom  they  only 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sword,  compelled  them  to  be  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Lycuigus  determined  that  they  should  be  nothing 
else ;  and  the  great  object  of  his  whole  system  was  to  cultivate 
a  martial  spirit,  and  to  give  them  a  training  which  would  make 
them  invincible  in  battle.  To  accomplish  this  the  education  of 
a  Spartan  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  state  from  his 
earliest  boyhood,  and  he  ccmtinued  to  be  under  public  inspection 
to  his  old  age. 

Every  cluld  after  birth  was  exhibited  to  public  view,  and  if 
deemed  deformed  and  weakly,  and  unfit  for  a  future  life  of  labour 
and  fatigue,  was  exposed  to  perish  on  Mount  Tayg^tus.  At  the 
age  of  seven  he  was  taken  from  his  mother's  care,  and  handed 
over  to  the  public  classes.  His  training  was  under  the  special 
charge  of  an  officer  nominated  by  the  state,*  and  was  subject  to 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  elders.  He  was  not  only  taught 
all  the  gymnastic  games,  which  would  give  vigour  and  strength 
to  his  body,  and  all  the  exercises  and  movements  required  from 
the  Lacediemonian  soldiers  in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  subjected 
to  severe  bodily  discipline,  and  was  compelled  to  submit  to  hard- 
ships and  sufiering  without  repining  or  complaint.  One  of  the 
*  Called  P<Bdonomu9  {tro'dovoftog). 
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tests  to  which  the  fortitude  of  the  Spartan  youths  was  subjected, 
was  a  cruel  scourging  at  the  altar  of  Artemis  (Diana),  until  their 
blood  gushed  £)rth  and  covered  the  altar  of  the  goddess.  It 
was  inflicted  publicly  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  city ;  and  many  were  known  to  have  died 
under  the  lash  without  uttering  a  complaining  murmur.  No 
means  were  neglected  to  prepare  them  for  the  hardships  and 
stratagems  of  war.  They  were  obliged  to  wear  the  same  garment 
winter  and  summer,  and  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and 
cold.  They  were  purposely  allowed  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
food,  but  were  permitted  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  hunting 
in  the  woods  and  mountains  of  Laconia.  They  were  even  en- 
couraged to  steal  whatever  they  could ;  but  if  they  were  caught 
in  the  fact,  they  were  severely  punished  for  their  want  of  dex- 
terity. Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  boy,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and 
hid  it  under  his  garment,  chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  out  his  very 
bowels  than  be  detected  in  the  theft. 

The  literary  education  of  a  Spartan  youth  was  of  a  most  re- 
stricted kind.  He  was  taught  to  despise  literature  as  unworthy 
of  a  warrior,  while  the  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  which 
were  cultivated  at  Athens  with  such  extraordinary  success,  was 
regarded  at  Sparta  with  contempt.  Long  speeches  were  a  Spar- 
tan's abhorrence,  and  he  was  trained  to  express  himself  with 
sententious  brevity.  He  was  not,  however,  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  humanizing  influence  of  the  Muses.  He  was  taught  to  sing 
and  play  on  the  lyre ;  but  the  strains  which  he  learnt  were  either 
martial  songs  or  hymns  to  the  gods.  Hence  the  warlike  poems 
of  Homer  were  popular  at  Sparta  from  an  early  period,  and  are 
even  said  to  have  been  intreSticed  into  Peloponnesus  by  Lycurgus 
himself.  The  poet  TyrtsBus  was  for  the  same  reason  received 
with  high  honours  by  the  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their  aversion 
to  strangers ;  while  Archiiochus  wad  banished  £K>m  the  country 
because  he  had  recorded  in  one  of  his  poems  his  flight  from  the 
field  of  battie. 

A  Spartan  was  not  considered  to  have  reached  the  fuU  age  of 
manhood  till  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year.  He  was  then 
allowed  to  marry,  to  take  .part  in  the  public  assembly,  and  was 
eligible  to  the  offices  of  the  state.  But  he  still  continued  under 
the  public  discipline,  and  was  not  permitted  even  to  reside 
and  take  his  meals  with  his  wife.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  gymnastic  and  military  exercises ;  ho 
took  his  meals  with  his  comrades  at  the  public  mess,  and  he 
slept  at  night  in  the  public  barracks.  It  was  not  till  he  ha,d 
reached  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  was  released  finom  the  public 
discipline  and  from  military  service. 
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The  public  mess^— called  St/ssUia,* — is  said  to  have  been  insti* 
tuted  by  Lycuigos  to  prevent  all  indulgence  of  the  appetite. 
Public  tables  were  provided,  at  which  every  male  citizen  was 
obliged  to  take  his  meals.  Each  table  accommodated  fifteen  Tpet- 
sons,  who  formed  a  sepaiate  mess,  into  which  no  new  member 
was  admitted,  except  by  ^e  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
company.  Each  sent  monthly  to  the  common  stock  a  specified 
quantity  of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  and  figs,,  and  a  little  money 
to  buy  fiesh  and  fish.  No  distinction  of  any  kind  wajs  allowed  at 
these  frugal  meals.  Meat  was  only  eaten  occasionally ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  dishes  was  black  broth.  Of  what  it  consisted 
we  do  not  know.  The  tyrant  Ditmysius  found  it  very  impala- 
table ;  but,  as  the  cook  told  him,  the  Inroth  was  nothing  without 
the  seasoning  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

§  12.  The  Spartan  women  in  ^eir  earlier  years  were  subjected 
to  a  course  of  training  almost  as  rigorous  as  that  of  the  men. 
They  were  not  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  &mily,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
state.  Their  great  duty  was  to  give  Sparta  a  vigorous  race  of 
citizens,  and  not  to  discharge  domestic  and  household  duties. 
They  were  therefore  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  con- 
tended with  each  other  in  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing.  The 
youths  were  present  at  these  exercises,  and  the  maidens  were 
allowed  in  like  manner  to  witness  those  of  the  youths.  The  two 
sexes  were  thus  brought  into  close  intercourse  in  a  manner  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  foUowed  by  any  injurious  consequences,  and  Uie  morals  of 
the  Spartan  women  were  probably  purer  than  those  of  any  other 
females  in  G-reece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  a  Spartan  woman  usually 
married,  and  she  was  no  longer  subjgpted  to  the  public  discipline. 
Although  she  enjoyed  httle  of  her  husband's  society,  she  was 
treated  by  him  with  deep  respect,  and  was  allowed  a  greater  de^ 
gree  of  liberty  than  was  tolerated  in  other  Grecian  states.  Hence 
she  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  and  glory  of  her  native 
land,  and  was  animated  by  an  earnest  and  lofty  spirit  of  patriot* 
ism.  The  Spartan  mother  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  herself  and 
of  her  children.  When  a  woman  of  another  country  said  to 
Gorge,  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  '*  The  Spartan  women  alone  rule  the 
men,"  she  replied,  "  The  Spartan  women  alone  bring  fcrth  men." 
Their  husbands  and  their  sons  were  fired  by  their  sympathy  to 
deeds  of  heroism,  and  were  deterred  from  yielding  to  the  foe  by 
the  certain  reproaches  and  contempt  which  awaited  them  at 
their  domestic  hearths.     * '  Eetum  ei&er  with  your  shield,  or  upon 

*  Ivaama,  that  is,  eating,  or  tneuing  together  or  in  common.  The  pub- 
lic mess  was  also  called  PhuUtia  (tH  ^etoiTia),  or  frugal  meals. 
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it,"  vnm  their  exhortation  to  their  bodb,  when  going  to  hattle ; 
and  afler  the  fatal  day  of  Leuctra  those  mothers  whose  sons  had 
fallen  returned  thanks  to  the  gods ;  while  those  were  the  bitter 
sofieiers  whose  sons  had  survived  that  disgraceful  day.  The  tri- 
umphant resignation  of  a  Spartan  mother  at  the  heroic  death  of 
her  son,  and  her  fierce  wrath  when  he  proved  a  recreant  coward, 
are  well  expressed  in  two  striking  poems  of  the  Greek  Anthology : 

« Eight  sona  Demieiieta  at  Sparta's  call 
Sent  forth  to  fight;  one  tomb  received  them  aH 
No  tear  she  shed,  but  shouted  'Victory I 
Sparta,  I  bore  them  but  to  die  for  thee.'  " 


"  A  Spartan,  his  oompanion  slain. 

Alone  from  battle  fled ; 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

That  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone, 
In  ^arta,  testifies  a  son  I"* 

§13.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  measures  ascribed  to  Lycur- 
gus  by  later  writers  was  his  redivision  of  the  land  of  the  country. 
It  is  related  that  the  disorders  of  tjie  state  arose  mainly  finom 
the  gross  inequality  of  property :  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  rich  men,  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  leil  in  hopeless  misery.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
feaHul  state  of  things,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new  division  of 
lands,  that  the  citizsens  might  all  liye  together  in  perfect  equality. 
Accordingly,  he  redistributed  the  territory  belonging  to  Sparta 
into  9000  eqiial  lots,  and  the  remainder  of  Laconia  into  30,000 
equal  lots,  and  assigned  to  each  Spartan  citizen  one  of  the  former 
of  these  lots,  and  to  each  FaricBcus  one  of  the  latter. 

It  is,  however,  very  questionable  whether  Lycurgus  ever  made 
any  division  of  ike  landed  property  of  Laconia.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  earher  writers,  and  we  find  in  historical 
times  great  inequality  of  property  among  the  Spartans.  It  is 
suggested  with  great  prolMibility  by  Mr.  Grote,  that  the  idea 
of  an  equal  division  of  landed  property  by  Lycurgus  seems 
to  have  arisen  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  Agis  and  Gleomenes,  kings  of 
Sparta,  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  state  of  degradation 
into  which  it  had  sunk.  From  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  the 
number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  was  constantly  declining,  and  the 
property  accumulating  in  a  few  hands.  The  number  of  citizens, 
reckoned  by  Herodotus  at  8000,  had  dwindled  down  in  the  time 
of  Aristotle  to  1000,  and  had  been  still  further  reduced  in  that  of 
*  See  Anthoiogia  PolygUttUk,  edited  by  I>r.  Wellesley,  pp.  191,  203. 
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Agis  to  700 ;  and  in  the  reign  of  this  king  100  alone  poisesaed 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  in  the  state,  while  the 
remainder  were  miserably  poor.  At  the  same  time  the  old  dis- 
cipline had  degenerated  into  a  mere  £>rm ;  numbers  of  strangers 
had  settled  in  the  city ;  and  Sparta  had  long  lost  her  ancient 
influence  over  her  neighbours.  The  humiliating  condition  of 
their  country  roused  Agis  and  other  ardent  spirits  to  endeavonx 
to  restore  Sparta  to  her  former  glories ;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  resolved  to  establish  again  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus  in 
its  pristine  vigour,  and  to  make  a  fi:esh  division  of  the  landed 
property.  Agis  perished  in  his  attempt  to  carry  these  reforms 
into  eflect ;  but  a  similar  revolution  was  shortly  afterwards  ac- 
complished by  Cleomenes.  It  was  in  the  state  of  public  feeling 
which  gave  birth  to  the  projects  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  that 
the  idea  arose  of  an  equal  division  of  property  having  been  one 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  their  great  lawgiver.  The  discipline 
and  education  of  Lycurgus  tended  greatly  to  introduce  equaUty 
among  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  their  habits  and  enjoyments ; 
and  hence  we  can  easily  imderstand  how  this  equahty  suggested 
to  a  subsequent  age  an  equality  of  property  as  hkewise  one  of 
the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

§  14.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Spartans  were 
not  allowed  to  engage  in  any  trade  or  manufactures ;  and  that  all 
occupaticxis,  pursued  for  tiie  sake  of  gain,  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Periceci.  We  are  told  that  Lycurgus  therefore  banished 
from  Sparta  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and  allowed  nothing  but 
bars  of  iron  to  pass  in  exchange  for  every  commodity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, absurd  to  ascribe  such  a  regulation  to  Lycurgus,  since  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Greece  by  Phidon  of  Argos  in  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  and  gold  money  was  first  coined  in  Asia,  and 
was  very  httle  known  in  Greece,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  usage  of  later  times 
was  converted  into  a  primitive  institution  of  the  lawgiver.  As 
the  Spartans  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  commerce,  and  all 
luxury  and  display  in  dress,  fiimitufe,  and  food  was  forbidden, 
they  had  very  little  occasion  for  a  circulating  medium,  and  iron 
money  was  found  sufficient  for  their  few  wants.  But  this  pro- 
hibition of  the  precious  metals  only  made  the  Spartans  more 
anxious  to  obtain  them.;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greatest 
glory  the  Spartans  were  the  most  venal  of  the  Greeks,  and  could 
rarely  resist  the  temptation  of  a  pecuniary  bribe. 

The  Spartans  were  averse  to  all  changes,  both  in  their  govern- 
ment and  their  customs.  In  order  to  preserve  their  national 
character  and  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  habits,  Lycurgus 
is  said  to  have  forbidden  all  strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta  without 
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special  permission.  For  the  same  reason  the  Spartans  were  not 
sJIowed  to  go  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate. 

Caution  was  also  another  characteristic  of  the  Spartans. 
Hence  we  are  told  that  they  never  pursued  an  enemy  farther  than 
was  necessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the  victory.  They 
were  also  forbidden  by  Lycurgus  to  make  frequent  war  upon  the 
same  foes,  lest  the  latter  should  learn  their  peculiar  tactics. 

§15.  The  city  of  Sparta  was  never  fortified,  even  in  the  days 
of  her  greatest  power,  and  continued  to  consist  of  five  distinct 
quarters,  which  were  originally  separate  villages,  and  which  were 
never  united  into  one  regular  town.  It  is  said  that  Lycurgus 
had  commanded  them  not  to  surround  their  city  with  walls,  but 
to  trust  for  their  defence  to  their  own  mihtary  prowess.  Another 
and  a  better  reason  for  the  absence  of  walls  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
admirable  site  of  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  a  territory  almost  in- 
accessible to  invaders.  The  northern  and  western  frontiers  of 
Laconia  were  protected  by  lofly  ranges  of  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  a  few  difficult  passes ;  while  the  rocky 
nature  of  its  eastern  coast  protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea. 
Sparta  was  situated  inland,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas ;  and  all  the  principal  passes  of  Laconia  led  to  the  city, 
which  was  thus  placed  in  the  best  position  £)r  the  defence  of  the 
coimtry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Spartan  power  is  to  be  traced  to  the  strength  of  its  frontiers  and 
to  the  site  of  Sparta  itself  • 

J  16.  The  legislation  of  Lycurgus  was  followed  by  important 
results.  It  made  the  Spartans  a  body  of  professional  soldiers, 
weU  trained  and  well  disciplined,  at  a  time  when  military  train- 
ing and  discipline  were  little  known,  and  almost  unpractised  in 
the  other  states  of  Greece.  The  consequence  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  pohtical  power  of  Sparta,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  At  the  time  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartans 
held  only  a  small  portion  of  Laconia ;  they  were  merely  a  garrison 
in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country.  Their  first  object  was  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  Laconia,  in  which  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded afler  a  severe  struggle.  The  military  ardour  and  love  of 
war,  which  had  been  implanted  in  them  by  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  continued  to  animate  them  afler  the  subjugation  of 
Laconia,  and  led  them  to  seek  new  conquests.  We  have  already 
seen  that  they  ofiered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  formidable 
power  of  Phidon  of  Argos.  They  now  began  to  cast  longing 
eyes  upon  the  possessions  of  their  Dorian  brethren  in  Messenia, 
and  to  meditate  the  conquest  of  that  fertile  country. 


Early  Greek  Armour,  fl-om  Vaae-paintuigs. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


mSTORT  OF  SPARTA. 


THE  MESSENIAN,  ARCADIAN,  AND  ARGIVE 
WARS. 


§  1.  Authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Messenian  wars.  §  2.  The  first 
Messenian  war,  b.c.  743 — ^724.  §  8.  The  second  Messenian  war,  B.a 
685 — 668.  Aristomenes,  the  Messenian  hero,  and  Tyrtceus,  the  spartan 
hero,  of  this  war.  §4.  Wars  between  the  Spartans  and  Arcadians. 
Conquest  of  the  southern  part  of  Arcadia  by  Sparta.  "War  between 
Sparta  and  Tegea.  §  6.  W  ars  between  the  Spartans  and  Argires. 
Battle  of  the  three  hundred  champions  to  decide  the  possession  of 
Cynuria. 

i  1.  The  early  wars  of  Sparta  were  carried  on  against  the  Mes- 
senians,  Arcsidians,  and  Argives.  They  resulted  in  making 
Sparta  the  undisputed  mistress  of  two-thirds  of  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  Of  these  wars  the 
two  waged  against  Messenia  were  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  important.  They  were  both  long  protracted  and  obsti- 
nately contested.  They  both  ended  in  the  victory  of  Sparta,  and 
in  the  subjugation  of  Messenia.  These  facts  are  beyond  dispute, 
and  are  attested  by  the  contemporary  poet  Tyrtaeus.  But  of  the 
details  of  these  wars  we  have  no  trustworthy  narrative.  The 
account  of  them,  which  is  inserted  in  most  histories  of  Greece, 
is  taken  from  Pausanias,  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.     He  derived  his  narrative  of  the  Gist 
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war  from  a  prose  writer  of  the  name  of  Myron,  who  did  not  live 
earlier  than  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  he 
took  his  account  of  the  second  finom  a  poet  called  Rhianus,  a 
native  of  Crete,  who  Hved  about  B.C.  220.  Both  these  writers 
were  separated  firom  the  events  which  they  narrated  by  a  period 
of  500  years,  and  probably  derived  their  materials  from  the  stories 
current  among  the  Messenians  after  their  restoration  to  their  na- 
tive land  by  Epaminondas.  Information  of  an  historical  character 
could  not  be  expected  firom  the  work  of  Rhianus,  which  was  on 
epic  poem  celebrating  the  exploits  of  the  great  hero  Aristomenes. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  receive  the  common  account  of  the  Mes- 
senian  wars  as  a  real  history ;  and  we  shall  consequently  give 
only  a  brief  outline  of  the  narrative  of  Pausanias.  The  dates  of 
the  two  wars  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Pausanias  makes 
the  first  last  from  B.C.  743  to  724,  and  the  second  from  B.C.  685 
to  668.     Both  of  these  dates  are  probably  too  early. 

i  2.  The  real  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  was  doubtless 
the  lust  of  the  Spartans  for  the  fertile  territories  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  its  origin  was  narrated  in  the  following  manner. 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Taygetus,  which  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  whs  a  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana),  common  to  the 
Spartans  and  Messenians.  It  was  here  that  the  Spartan  king 
Teleclus  was  slain  by  the  Messenians.;  but  the  two  people  gave  a 
difierent  version  of  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  Spartans  asserted 
that  Teleclus  was  murdered  by  the  Messenians,  while  he  was 
attempting  to  defend  some  Spartan  virgins,  whom  he  was  con- 
ducting to  the  temple,  from  the  insults  of  the  Messenian  youth. 
The  Messenians,  on  the  other  hand,  averred  that  Teleclus  had 
dressed  up  young  men  as  virgins  with  concealed  daggers,  and 
that  Teleclus  was  slain  in  the  afiray  which  ensued  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot.  The  war  did  not,  however,  immediately 
break  out ;  and  the  direct  cause  of  it  was  owing  to  a  private 
quarrel.  Poly  chares,  a  distinguished  Messenian,- who  had  gained 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  had  been  grossly  injured  by  the 
Spartan  EusBphnus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  cattle  and  mur- 
dered his  son.  Being  unable  to  obtain  redress  from  the  Spartan 
government,  Polychares  took  the  revenge  into  his  own  hands, 
and  killed  all  the  Lacedsemonians  that  came  in  his  way.  The 
Spartans  demanded  the  surrender  of  Polychares,  but  the  Messe- 
nians refused  to  give  him  up.  Thereupon  the  Spartans  deter- 
mined upon  war.  They  silently  prepared  their  forces;  and 
without  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  they  crossed  the  frontier, 
surprised  the  fortress  of  Amphea,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword- 

Thus  commenced  the  first  Messenian  war.  E  nphaes,  who  was 
E 
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then  king  of  Messenia,  carried  on  the  war  with  energy  and  vigour. 
For  the  first  four  years  the  Lacedsemonians  made  little  progress ; 
but  in  the  fifth  a  great  battle  was  fought,  and  although  its  result 
was  indecisive,  the  Messeniaus  did  not  venture  to  risk  another 
engagement,  and  retired  to  the  strongly  fortified  mountain  of 
Ithome.  In  their  distress  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  received  the  appaUlng  answer  that  the  salvation  of 
Messenia  required  the  sacrifice  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  of 
-Spytus*  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  Aristodemus  offered 
his  own  daughter  as  the  victim ;  but  a  young  Messenian,  who 
loved  the  maiden,  attempted  to  save  her  life  by  declaring  that 
she  was  about  to  become  a  mother.  Her  father,  enraged  at  this 
assertion,  killed  his  daughter  with  his  own  hand,  and  opened 
her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Although  the  demands  of 
the  oracle  had  not  been  satisfied,  since  this  was  a  murder  and 
not  a  sacrifice,  the  Spartans  were  so  disheartened  by  the  news, 
that  they  abstained  from  attacking  the  Messenians  for  some 
years.  In  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartan  king 
Theopompus  marched  against  Ithome,  and  a  second  great  battle 
was  fought,  but  the  result  was  again  indecisive.  Euphaes  fell 
in  the  action ;  and  Aristodemus,  who  was  chosen  king  in  his 
place,  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour  and  ability.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  a  third  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the 
Corinthians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  Arca- 
dians and  Sicyonians  on  the  side  of  the  Messenians.  This  time 
the  Messenians  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  the  LacedsBmonians 
were  driven  back  into  their  own  territory.  They  now  sent  to 
ask  advice  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  and  were  promised  success 
upon  using  stratagem.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  various  prodigies  dismayed  the  bold  spirit 
of  Aristodemus.  His  daughter  too  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
showed  to  him  her  woimds,  and  summoned  him  away.  Seeing 
that  his  country  was  doomed  to  destruction,  Aristodemus  slew 
himself  on  his  daughter's  tomb.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Ithome, 
which  the  LacedsBmonians  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  whole 
country  becamfe  subject  to  Sparta.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  into  Arcadia,  and  the  priestly  families  withdrew  to  Eleusis, 
in  Attica.  Those  who  remained  in  the  country  were  treated  with 
great  severity.  They  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  and 
were  compelled  to  pay  to  their  masters  half  of  the  produce  of 
their  lands.  This  is  attested  by  the  authority  of  Tyrtseus,  who 
says,  "  Like  asses  worn  down  by  heavy  burthens  they  were  com- 

*  The  royal  family  of  Mesaenia  was  descended  from  -^pytus,  who 
was  a  son  of  Cresphontes. 
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polled  to  make  oyer  to  their  masters  an  entire  half  of  the  produce 
of  their  fields,  and  to  come  in  the  garb  of  woe  to  Sparta,  them- 
selves and  their  wives,  as  mourners  at  the  decease  of  the  kings 
and  principal  persons." 

i  3.  For  thirty-nine  years  the  Messenians  endured  this  degrad- 
ing yoke.  At  tiie  end  of  this  time  (b.c.  685)  they  took  up  arms 
against  their  oppressors,  having  found  a  leader  in  Aristomenes, 
of  Andania,  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  ^pytus.  The  exploits 
of  this  hero  form  the  great  subject  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
It  would  appear  that  most  of  the  states  in  Peloponnesus  took 
part  in  this  struggle.  The  Ar^ves,  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Pisatans  were  the  principal  allies  of  the  Messenians ;  but  the 
Corinthians  sent  assistance  to  Sparta.  The  first  battle  was 
fought  before  the  arrival  of  the  alhes  on  either  side ;  and  though 
it  was  indecisive,  the  valour  of  Aristomenes  struck  fear  into  the 
hearts  of  the  Spartans.  To  £nghten  the  enemy  still  more,  the 
hero  oroBBed  the  frontier,  entered  Sparta  by  night,  and  affixed  a 
shield  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  of  lie  Brazen  House, 
with  the  inscription,  *'  Dedicated  by  Aristomenes  to  the  goddess 
£rom  the  Spartan  spoils." 

The  Spartans  in  alaim  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice.  The  god 
bade  them  apply  to  Athens  for  a  leader.  Fearing  to  disobey  the 
oracle,  but  with  the  view  of  rendering  no  real  assistance,  the 
Athenians  sent  Tyrtssus  of  Aphidn»,  who  is  represented  in  the 
popular  legend  as  a  lame  man  and  a  schoolmaster.  The  Spartans 
received  their  new  leader  with  due  honour ;  and  he  was  not  long 
in  justifying  the  credit  of  the  oracle.  His  martial  songs  roused 
the  fainting  courage  of  the  Spartans,  and  animated  them  to  new 
efibrts  against  the  foe.^  The  Spartans  showed  their  gratitude 
by  making  him  a  citizen  of  their  state.  So. efficacious  were  his 
poems,  that  to  them  is  mainly  ascribed  the  final  success  of  the 
Spartans.  Hence  he  appears  as  the  great  hero  of  Sparta  during 
the  second  Messenian  war.  Some  of  his  celebrated  songs  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  following  war-march  is  a  specimen : — 

"To  the  field,  to  the  field,  gallant  Spartan  band, 
Worthy  aons,  like  your  sirea,  of  our  warlike  land  I 
Let  each  arm  be  prepared  for  its  part  in  the  fights 
Fix  the  shield  on  the  left,  poise  the  spear  with  the  right. 
Let  no  oare  for  your  lives  ui  your  bosoms  find  place, 
No  such  care  knew  the  heroes  of  old  Spartan  race."  f 

Encouraged  by  the  strains  of  Tyrtsus,  the  Spartans  again 

*  "  ^rtffiusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bella 

Versibus  exacuit"— Hor.  Art  Poet  402. 
f  Mare's  History  of  Greek  Literature,  voL  iii  p.  196. 
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marched  against  the  Meseenians.  But  they  were  not  at  fiist  suc- 
cessful. A  great  battle  was  fought  at  the  Boar's  Grave  in  the 
plain  of  Stenyclerus,  in  which  the  allies  of  both  sides  were  pre- 
sent. The  Spartans  were  defeated  with  great  loss;  and  the 
Messenian  maidens  of  a  later  day  used  to  siog  how  "  Aristo- 
menes  pursued  the  flying  Lacedaemonians  down  to  the  mid-plain 
of  Stenyderus,  and  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  mountain."  In 
the  third  year  of  the  war  another  great  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  the  Messenians  suflered  a  signal  defeat,  in  consequence  of 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  king  of  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menus.  So  great  was  the  loss  of  the  Messenians,  that  Aristo- 
menes  no  longer  ventured  to  meet  the  Spartans  in  the  open 
field ;  and  he  therefore  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Messenian  leaders  in  the  former  war,  and  concentrate  his  strength 
in  a  fortified  spot.  For  this  purpose  he  chose  the  mountain 
fertress  of  Ira,  and  there  he  continued  to  prosecute  the  war  for 
eleven  years.  The  Spartans  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  Aristomenes  frequently  saUied  firom  his  fortress,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  Laconia  with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  relate  all  the  wonder^  exploits  of  this  hero  in  his 
various  incursions.  Thrice  did  he  ofler  to  Jove  Ithomates  the 
sacrifice  called  Hecatomphonia,  reserved  for  the  warrior  who 
had  slain  a  hundred  enemies  with  his  own  hand.  Thrice  was  he 
taken  prisoner ;  on  two  occasions  he  burst  his  bonds,  but  on  the 
third  he  was  carried  to  Sparta,  and  thrown  with  his  fifty  com- 
panions into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceadas.  His  comrades  were  all 
killed  by  the  fsdl ;  but  Aristomenes  reached  the  bottom  unhurt. 
He  saw,  however,  no  means  of  escape,  and  had  resigned  himself 
to  death ;  but  on  the  third  day  perceiving  a  fox  creeping  among 
the  bodies,  he  grasped  its  tail,  and  following  the  animal  as  it 
struggled  to  escape,  discovered  an  opening  in  tibe  rock.  Through 
the  favor  of  the  gods  the  hero  thus  escaped,  and  on  the  next 
day  was  again  at  Ira  to  the  surprise  alike  of  friends  and  foes. 
But  his  single  prowess  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his 
country ;  he  had  incurred  moreover  the  anger  of  the  Dioscuri  or 
the  Twin  gods ;  and  the  favour  of  heaven  was  therefore  turned 
from  him.  One  night  the  Spartans  surprised  Ira,  while  Aristo- 
menes was  disabled  by  a  wound ;  but  he  collected  the  bravest  of 
his  followers,  and  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy.  He  took 
refuge  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  hospitably  received ;  but  the 
plan  which  he  had  formed  for  surprising  Sparta  was  betrayed 
by  Aristocrates,  whom  his  countrymen  ston^  fi)r  his  tre&chery. 
Many  of  the  exiled  Messenians  went  to  Rhegium,  in  Italy, 
under  the  sons  of  Aristomenes,  but  the  hero  himself  finished  lus 
days  in  Biiodes.     His  memory  long  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his 
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countrymen ;  and  later  legends  related,  that  in  the  fatal  hattle  of 
Leuctra,  which  destroyed  for  ever  the  Laoedsmoman  power,  the 
hero  was  seen  scattering  destruction  among  the  Spartan  troops. 

The  second  MesBenian  war  was  terminated  hy  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Messenians,  who  again  became  the  seifs  of 
their  oonquerora  (b.c.  668).  In  this  condition  they  remained  till 
the  restoration  of  their  independence  by  Epaminondas,  in  the 
year  369  b.o.  During  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  the 
Messenians  disappear  &om  history.  The  country  called  Messenia 
in  the  map  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  Laoonia,  whichi  after  the 
second  Messenian  war,  extended  across  the  south  of  Pelopon- 
nesus from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea. 

k  4.  Of  the  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Spartans  and 
Arcadians  we  have  fewer  details.  The  Spartans  made  various 
attempts  to  extend  their  dominion  over  Arcadia.  Hence  the 
Arcadians  affiirded  assistance  to  the  Messenians  in  their  struggle 
against  Sparta,  and  they  evinced  their  sympathy  for  this  gallant 
people  by  putting  to  death  Aristocrates  of  Orchomenus,  as  has 
been  already  related.  The  conquest  of  Messenia  wa^  probably 
followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  southern  part  of  l^cadia. 
We  know  that  the  northern  frontier  of  Laconia,  consisting  of 
the  districts  called  Sciritis,  Beleminatis,  Maleatis,  and  Garyatis, 
originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  at  an  early  period. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  did  not  meet  with  equal  success 
in  their  attempts  against  Tegea.  This  city  was  situated  in  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Laconia. 
It  possessed  a  brave  and  warlike  population,  and  defied  the 
Spartan  power  for  more  than  two  centuries.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Gharilaus,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonians 
had  invaded  the  territory  of  Tegea ;  but  they  were  not  only 
defeated  with  great  loss,  but  this  king  was  taken  prisoner  with 
all  his  men  who  had  smrvived  the  battle.  Long  afterward,  in 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Agesicles  (about  b.c.  580),  the  Laoe- 
dsmonians  again  marched  against  Tegea,  but  were  again  defeat- 
ed with  great  loss,  and  were  compelled  to  work  as  slaves  in  the 
very  chains  which  they  had  brought  with  them  for  the  Tegeatans. 
For  a  whole  generation  their  arms  continued  unsuccessful ;  but 
in  the  reign  of  Anaxandrides  and  Ariston,  the  successors  of 
Leon  and  Agesicles  (about  b.c.  560),  they  were  at  length  able 
to  bring  the  long  protracted  struggle  to  a  close.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  had  applied  as  usual  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice, 
and  had  been  promised  success  if  they  could  obtain  the  bones 
of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.  The  directions  of  the  god 
enabled  them  to  find  the  remains  of  the  hero  at  Tegea:  andbya 
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Bkilfiil  stratagem  one  of  their  citizens  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
holy  relics  to  Sparta.  The  tide  of  the  war  now  turned.  The 
Tegeatans  were  constantly  defeated,  and  werft  at  length  ohliged 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sparta.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, reduced  to  suhjectbn,  like  the  Messenians.  They  still  con- 
tinued masters  of  their  own  city  and  territory,  and  only  hecame 
dependent  alhes  of  Sparta. 

i  6.  The  history  of  the  early  struggle  hetween  Argos  and 
Sparta  is  quite  unknown.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  had  originally  belonged  to  Argos, 
or  the  confederacy  over  which  this  city  presided.  The  Lacedsa- 
monians,  however,  succeeded  not  only  in  conquering  all  the 
eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  but  also  in  annexing  to  their  territory 
the  district  of  Cynuria,*  on  their  northern  frontier,  which  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Argos.  It  is  uncer^ 
tain  at  what  .time  the  Lacedaemoniaits  obtained  this  important 
acquisition ;  but  the  attempt  of  the  Argives  to  recover  it  in 
547  B.C.  led  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  combats  in  early 
Grrecian  history.  It  was  agreed  between  the  LacedsBmonians  and 
Argives  that  the  possession  of  the  territory  should  be  decided 
by  a  combat  between  three  hundred  chosen  champions  on  either 
side.  So  fierce  was  the  conflict  that  only  one  Spartan  and  two 
Argives  survived.  The  latter,  supposing  that  all  their  opponents 
had  been  slain,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of  victory  ;  but 
Othryades,  the  Spartan  warrior,  remained  on  the  field,  and 
spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy.  Both  sides  claimed  the 
victory,  whereupon  a  general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  deleated.  The  brave  Othryades  slew  himself  on  the  field 
of  battle,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  survivor 
of  her  three  hundred  champions.  This  victory  secured  the 
Spartans  in  the  possession  of  Cynuria,  and  efiectually  humbled 
the  power  of  Argos. 

Sparta  was  now  by  far  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Her  own  territory,  as  we  have  already  seen,  included  the  whole 
southern  portion  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  Arcadians  were  her  sub- 
ject allies ;  and  Argos  had  suiSered  too  much  from  her  recent 
defeat  to  ofier  any  further  resistance  to  her  formidable  neighbour. 
North  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  there  was  no  state  whose  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  Sparta.  Athens  was  still  sufiering 
firom  the  civil  dissensions  which  had  led  to  the  usurpation  of 
Fisistratns,  and  no  one  could  have  anticipated  at  this  time  the 
rapid  and  extraordinary  growth  of  this  state,  which  rendered  her 
befcre  long  the  rival  of  Sparta. 

•  The  plain,  called  ThyroLtis  from  the  town  of  Thyrea,  was  the  most 
important  part  of  Cynuria. 


Leaden  Sllng-ballete  and  Arrofw-heada,  fbund  at  Athens,  Marathon,  and  Leontini. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AGE  OF   THE   DESPOTS. 

§  1.  Abolition  of  royalty  throughout  Greece,  except  in  Sparta.  §  2.  Estab- 
lishment  of  the  oligarchical  govemmenta.  §  2.  Overthrow  of  the  oil- 
ffarchiee  by  the  despots.  Character  of  the  despots,  and  causes  of  their 
fall.  8  4.  Contest  between  oligarchy  and  democracy  on  the  removal 
oftheaespota  §6.  Despots  of  Sicy on.  History  of  Clisthenes.  §6.  Des- 
pots of  Corinth.  History  of  Cypselus  and  Periander.  §  7.  Conflicts 
of  the  oligarchical  and  aemocratical  parties  at  Megara.  Despotism 
of  Theagenes.    The  poet  Theognis. 

4  1.  Sparta  was  the  only  state  in  Greece  which  continued  to 
retain  the  kingly  &rni  of  government  during  the  brilliant  period 
of  Grecian  history.  In  all  other  parts  of  Greece  royalty  had 
been  abolished  at  an  early  age,  and  various  forms  of  republican 
government  estabhshed  in  its  stead.  In  all  of  these,  though  dif- 
fenng  widely  from  each  other  in  many  of  their  institutions, 
hatr^  of  monarchy  was  a  universal  feeling.  This  change  in 
the  popular  mind  deserves  our  consideration.  In  the  Heroic  age, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  monarchy  was  the  only  form  of  govern- 
ment known.  At  the  head  of  every  state  stood  a  king,  who  had 
derived  his  authority  from  the  gods,  and  whose  commands  were 
reverently  obeyed  by  his  people.  The  only  check  upon  his  au- 
thority was  the  council  of  the  chie&,  and  even  they  rarely  ven- 
tured to  interfere  with  his  rule.  But  Boon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  Olympiad  this  reverential  feeling  towards  the 
king  disappears,  and  his  authority  and  his  functions  are  transr 
ferred  to  the  council  of  chiefs^ 
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This  important  revolution  was  owing  mainly  to  the  smallness 
of  the  Grecian  states.  It  must  be  constantly  remembered  that 
each  political  community  consisted  only  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
single  city.  Among  so  small  a  body  the  king^ould  not  surround 
himself  with  any  pomp  or  mystery.  Ho  moved  as  a  man  among 
his  fellow-men ;  his  faults  and  his  foibles  became  known  to  all ; 
and  as  the  Greek  mind  developed  and  enlarged  itself,  his  subjects 
lost  all  belief  in  his  divine  right  to  their  obedience.  They  hiid 
no  extent  of  territory  which  rendered  it  advisable  to  maintain  a 
king  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their  union;  and,  conse- 
quently, when  they  lost  respect  for  his  person,  and  faith  in  his 
divine  right,  they  abolished  the  dignity  altogether.  This  change 
appears  to  have  been  accomplished  without  any  sudden  or  violent 
revolutions.  Sometimes,  on  the  death  of  a  king,  his  son  was  ac- 
knowledged as  ruler  for  life,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  with 
the  title  ofArchon  ;*  and  sometimes  the  royal  race  was  set  aside 
altogether,  and  one  of  the  nobles  was  elected  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  king,  with  the  title  of  Prytanis  or  President.!  In  aU  cases, 
however,  the  new  magistrates  became  more  or  less  responsible 
to  the  nobles ;  and  in  course  of  time  they  were  elected  for  a 
brief  period  firom  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles,  and  were  ac- 
countable to  the  latter  for  the  manner  in  which  they  discharged 
the  duties  of  thfeir  office. 

h  2.  The  abolition  of  royalty  was  thus  followed  by  an  OH- 
garchy,  or  the  government  of  the  Few.  This  was  the  first  form 
of  republicanism  in  Greece.  Democracy,  or  the  government  of 
the  Many,  was  yet  unknown ;  and  the  condition  of  tlie  general 
mass  of  ihe  freemen  appears  to  have  been  unafiectcd  by  the  re- 
volution. But  it  paveid  the  way  to  greater  changes.  It  taught 
the  Greeks  the  important  principle  that  the  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  citizens  of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  these  were  at 
first  only  a  small  portion  of  the  freemen;  but  their  number 
might  be  enlaiged ;  and  the  idea  could  not  fail  to  occur  that  the 
power  which  had  been  transferred  from  the  One  to  the  Few 
might  be  still  further  extended  from  the  Few  to  the  Many. 

The  nobles  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  state, 
and  were  hence  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Geo- 
mori  or  Gamori.t  Their  estates  were  cultivated  by  a  rural  and 
dependent  population ;  whilst  they  themselves  lived  in  the  city, 
and  appear  to  have  formed  an  exclusive  order,  transmitting  their 
privileges  to  their  sons  alone.  But  besides  this  governing  body 
and  their  rustic  dependents,  there  existed  two  other  classes,  con- 
sisting of  small  hmded  proprietors,  who  cultiv|kted  their  fields 

*  'Apxttv.  +  UpvTovic. 

X  Teufidpoi  (Ionic),  Toftopoi  (Dorio),  lanaoumerM. 
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-with  their  own  hands,  and  of  artisaDB  and  traders  residing  in  the 
town.  These  two  classes  were  constantly  increasing  in  nuinhers, 
wealth,  and  intell^ence,  and,  consequently,  hegan  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  government,  from  which  they  had  hitherto  heen 
excluded.  The  ruling  body  meantime  had  remained  stationary, 
or  had  even  declined  in  nimibers  and  in  wealth ;  and  they  had 
excited,  moreover,  the  discontent  of  the  people  by  the  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  manner  in  which  they  had  exercised  their  au- 
thority. But  it  was  not  from  the  people  that  the  ohgarchies 
received  their  first  and  greatest  blow.  They  were  generally  over- 
thrown by  the  usurpers,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Tyrants.* 

k  3.  The  Greek  word  Tyrant  does  not  correspond  in  meaning 
to  the  same  word  in  the  Enghsh  language.  It  signifies  simply 
an  irresponsible  ruler,  and  may  therefore  be  more  correctly  ren- 
dered by  the  term  Despot.  The  rise  of  the  Despots  seems  to 
have  taken  place  about  the  same  time  in  a  large  number  of  the 
Greek  cities.  They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C. ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(irom  B.C.  650  to  500)  there  were  few  cities  in  the  Grecian 
world  which  escaped  tins  revolution  in  their  government.  The 
growing  discontent  of  the  general  body  of  tiie  people  afibrded 
facihties  to  an  ambitious  citizen  to  overthrow  the  existing  oli- 
garchy, and  to  make  himself  supreme  ruler  of  the  state.  In  most 
cases  the  despots  belonged  to  tiie  nobles,  but  they  acquired  their 
power  in  various  ways.  The  most  firequent  manner  in  which 
they  became  masters  of  the  state  was  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  commonalty,  and  making  use  of  the  strength  of  the  latter  to 
put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  Sometimes,  but  more  rarely, 
one  of  the  nobles,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy 
for  a  temporary  period,  availed  himself  of  his  position  to  retain 
his  dignity  permanently,  in  spite  of  his  brother  nobles.  There 
was  another  class  of  irresponsible  rulers  to  whom  the  name  of 
JEsymnet€St\  or  Dictator,  was  given.  The  supreme  power  was 
voluntarily  entrusted  to  him  by  the  citizens,  but  only  for  a  limited 
period,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  some  important  object,  such 
as  reconciling  the  various  factions  in  the  state. 

The  government  of  most  of  the  despots  was  oppressive  and 
cruel.  In  many  states  they  were  at  first  popular  with  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  citizens,  who  had  raised  them  to  power  and  were 
glad  to  see  the  humihation  of  their  former  masters.  But  discon- 
tent soon  began  to  arise ;  the  despot  had  recourse  to  violence  to 
put  dovirn  disafiection,  and  thus  became  an  object  of  hatred  to 
his  fellow-citizens.  In  order  to  protect  himself  he  called  in  the 
»  T^oowoi.  t  Alavfttr^rtK. 
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aid  of  foreign  troops,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Acropolis, 
surrounded  by  his  mercenaries.  The  most  illustrious  citizens 
were  now  exiled  or  put  to  death,  and  the  government  became 
in  reahty  a  tyranny  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  Some  of 
these  despots  erected  magnificent  pubhc  works,  either  to  gratify 
their  own  love  of  splendbur  and  display,  or  with  the  express  view 
of  impoverishing  their  subjects.  Others  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  sought  to  gain  popularity  by  inviting  literary 
men  to  their  court.  But  even  those  who  exercised  their  sov- 
ereignty with  moderation  were  never  able  to  retain  their  popu- 
larity. The  assumption  of  irresponsible  power  by  one  man  had 
become  abhorrent  to  the  Greek  mind.  A  person  thus  raising 
himself  above  the  law  was  considered  to  have  forfeited  ail  title 
to  the  protection  of  the  law.  He  was  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  criminals,  and  his  assassination  was  viewed  as  a  righteous 
and  holy  act  Hence  few  despots  grew  old  in  their  government ; 
stUl  fewer  bequeathed  their  pov^rer  to  their  sons ;  and  very  rarely 
did  the  dynasty  continue  as  long  as  the  third  generation. 

i  4.  Many  of  the  despots  in  Greece  were  put  down  by  the 
LacedsBmonians.  The  Spartan  government,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  essentially  an  oligarchy ;  and  the  Spartans  were  always 
ready  to  lend  their  powerful  aid  to  the  support  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  Few.  Hence  they  took  an  active 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  despots,  with  the  intention  of  es- 
tablishing the  ancient  oligarchy  in  their  place.  But  this  rarely 
happened ;  and  they  thus  became  unintentional  instmments  in 
promoting  the  principles  of  the  popular  party.  The  rule  of  the 
despot  had  broken  down  the  distinction  between  the  nobles  and 
the  general  body  of  freemen ;  and  upon  the  removal  of  the  des- 
pot it  was  found  impossible  in  most  cases  to  reinstate  the  former 
body  of  nobles  in  their  ancient  privileges.  The  latter,  it  is  true, 
attempted  to  regain  them,  and  were  supported  in  their  attempts 
by  Sparta.  Henqp  arose  a  new  struggle.  The  first  contest 
afler  the  abolition  of  royalty  was  between  oligarchy  and  the 
despot ;  the  next  which  now  ensued  was  between  oligarchy  and 
democracy. 

The  history  of  Athens  vrill  afibrd  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  different  revolutions  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  but 
there  are  some  examples  in  the  other  Greek  states  which  must 
not  be  passed  over  entirely. 

♦  6.  The  city  of  Sicyon,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  was  governed  by  a  race  of  despots  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  other  Greek  state.  Their  dynasty  lasted  for  a  himdred 
years,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orthagoras,  about 
B.C.  676.     This  revolution  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  Ortha- 
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goraB  did  not  belong  to  the  oligarchy.  The  latter  oonaifited  of  a 
portion  of  the  Dorian  conquerors ;  and  Orthagoras,  who  belonged 
to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country,  obtained  the  power  by  the 
oTerthrow  of  the  Dorian  oligarchy.  He  and  his  successors  were 
doubtless  supported  by  the  old  population,  and  this  was  one 
reason  of  the  long  continuance  of  their  power.  The  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  Olisthenes,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and 
magnificence,  and  who  gained  tiie  victory  in  the  chariot  race  in 
the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games.  He  aided  the  Amphictyons  in 
the  sacred  war  against  Oirrha  (b.c.  595),  and  lie  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  against  Argos.  But  the  chief  point  in  his  luistory 
which  claims  our  attention  was  his  systematic  endeavour  to 
depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes.  It  has  been  already 
remarked*  that  the  Dorians  in  all  their  settlements  were  di- 
vided into  the  three  tribes  of  Hylleis,  Pamphyli,  s^^  Dymanes. 
These  ancient  and  venerable  names  he  changed  into  new  ones, 
derived  from  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig,t  while  he  declared 
the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe  by  giving  it  the  designation  of 
Archdai,  or  lords  of  the  people.  Glisthenes  appears  to  have 
continued  despot  till  his  death,  which  may  be  placed  about 
B.C.  560.  The  dynasty  perished  with  him.  He  left  no  son ; 
but  his  daughter  Agarista,  whom  so  many  suitors  wooed,  was 
married  to  the  Athenian  Megacles,  of  the  great  family  of 
the  AlcmsBonidsB,  and  became  the  mother  of  Chsthenes,  the 
fi)under  of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
PisistratidaB. 

h  6.  The  despots  of  Corinth  were  still  more  celebrated.  Their 
dynasty  lasted  74  years.  It  was  founded  by  Cypselus,  who  over- 
threw the  oligarchy  called  the  Bacchiadee  in  b.o.  655.  His  mother 
belonged  to  the  Bacchiadn ;  but  as  none  of  the  race  would  marry 
her  on  account  of  her  lameness,  she  espoused  a  man  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  ruling  class.  The  Bacchiadaa  having  learnt  that  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  issue  of  this  marriage  would  prove 
their  ruin,  endeavoured  to  murder  the  child ; .  but  his  mother 
preserved  him  in  a  chest,  from  which  he  derived  his  name.} 
When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  he  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  the  people  against  the  nobles,  and  with  their  aid 
expelled  the  Bacchiadss,  and  established  himself  as  despot.  He 
held  his  power  for  thirty  years  (b.c.  655-625),  and  transmitted 
it  on  his  death  to  his  son  Periander.  His  government  is  said  to 
have  been  mild  and  popular. 

The  sway  of  Periander,  on  the  other  hand,  is  universally  repre- 

•  Above,  c  T.  §  '7. 

JHyatffi  (Tdrat),  Oneatie  ('Oi/edrou),  ChoerefttfD  (Xocpearou). 
Cypselus  from  cypsele  (Kwlfi^Tj)^  a  chest. 
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sented  afi  oppreBsive  and  cruel.  Many  of  the  tales  related  of  him 
may  be  regarded  as  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
way  in  which  he  treated  the  nobles  is  illustrated  by  a  well-known 
tale,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
Soon  after  his  accession  Periander  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Thra- 
sybulus,  despot  of  Miletus,  to  ask  him  for  advice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  maintaining  his  power.  Without  giving  an  answer  in 
writing,  Thrasybulus  led  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field, 
cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears  of  com.  He  then  dis- 
missed the  messenger,  telling  him  to  inform  his  master  how  he 
had  found  him  employed.  The  action  was  rightly  interpreted 
by  Periander,  who  proceeded  to  rid  himself  of  the  powerful 
nobles  of  the  state.  The  anecdote,  whether  true  or  not,  is  an 
indication  4^  the  common  opinion  entertained  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Periander.  We  are  further  told  that  he  protected  his 
person  by  a  body-guard  of  mercenaries,  and  kept  all  rebellion  in 
check  by  his  rigorous  measures.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  he  possessed  great  ability  and  mihtary  skill ;  and,  however 
oppressive  his  government  may  have  been  to  the  citizens  of 
Corinth,  he  raised  the  city  to  a  state  of  great  prosperity  and 
power,  and  made  it  respected  alike  by  friends  and  foes.  Under 
his  sway  Corinth  was  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  commercial  communities  of  Greece ;  and  at  no  other  pe- 
riod in  its  history  does  it  appear  in  so  flourishing  a  condition. 
In  his  reign  many  important  colonies  were  founded  by  Corinth 
on  the  coast  of  Acamania  and  the  surrounding  islands  and 
coasts,  and  his  sovereignty  extended  over  Corcyra,  Ambra- 
cia,  Leucas,  and  Anactorium,  all  of  which  were  independent 
states  in  the  next  generation.  Corintli  possessed  ha:rbours  on 
either  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  customs  and  port-dues 
were  so  considerable  that  Periander  required  no  other  source 
of  revenue. 

Periander  was  also  a  warm  patron  of  literature  and  art.  He 
welcomed  the  poet  Arion  and  the  philosopher  Anachaisis  to 
his  court,  and  was  numbered  by  some  among  the  Seven  Sages 
of  Greece. 

The  private  life  of  Periander  was  inarked  by  great  misfortunes, 
which  embittered  his  latter  days.  He  is  said  to  have  killed  his 
wife  Melissa  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  whereupon  his  son  Lycophron 
lefl  Corinth  and  withdrew  to  Corcyra.  The  youth  continued 
so  incensed  against  his  father  that  he  refused  to  return  to  Cor- 
inth, when  Periander  in  his  old  age  begged  him  to  come  back 
and  assume  the  government.  Finding  hun  inexorable,  Periander, 
who  was  anxious  to  insure  the  continuance  of  his  dynasty,  then 
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o£^red  to  go  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycopimm  would  take  hig  place  at 
Coiinth.  To  this  his  son  assented ;  but  the  Gorcyrsaos,  feaiing 
the  stem  rule  of  the  old  man,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 

Periander  reigned  forty  years  (b.c.  625-585).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of  Gorgias,  who  only 
reigned  between  three  and  four  years,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
put  dovnd  by  the  Lacedcsmonians. 

i  7.  During  the  reign  of  Periander  at  Corinth,  Theagenes  made 
himself  despot  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Megara,  probably 
about  B.o.  630.  He  overthrew  the  oligarchy  by  espousing  the 
popular  cause;  but  he  did  not  maintain  his  power  till  his 
death,  but  was  driven  from  the  government  about  b.c.  600.  A 
struggle  now  ensued  between  the  oligarchy  and  the  democracy, 
which  was  conducted  with  more  tiban  usual  violence.  The 
popular  party  obtained  the  upper  hand,  and  abused  their  vic- 
tory. The  poor  entered  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and  forced 
them  to  provide  costly  banquets.  They  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  nobles,  and  drove  most  of  them  into  exile.  They  not 
only  cancelled  their  debts,  but  also  forced  the  aristwratic  cre- 
ditors to  refund  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid.  But  the 
expatriated  nobles  returned  in  arms  and  restored  the  oligarchy. 
They  were,  however,  again  expelled,  and  it  was  not  till  afler 
long  struggles  and  convulsions  that  an  oligarchical  government 
was  permanently  established  at  Megara. 

These  Megarian  revolutions  are  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
the  struggles  between  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties, 
which  seem  to  have  taken  place  in  many  other  Grecian  states 
about  the  same  time.  Some  account  of  them  is  given  by  the 
contemporary  poet  Theognis,  who  himself  belonged  to  the  oligar- 
chical party  at  Megara.  He  was  bom  and  spent  his  life  in  the 
midst  of  these  convulsions,  andmost  of  his  poetry  was  composed 
at  the  time  when  the  oligarchical  party  was  oppressed  and  in 
exile. 

In  his  poems  the  nobles  are  the  good,  and  the  commons 
the  bad,  terms  which  at  that  time  were  regularly  used  in  this 
political  signification,  and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.* 
We  find  in  his  poems  some  interestmg  descriptions  of  the 
social  changes  which  the  popular  revolution  had  effected.  It 
had  rescued  the  country  population  from  a  condition  of  abject 
poverty  and  serfilom,  and  had  given  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

*  It  should  he  recollected  that  the  terms  ol  itXaBd,  ioBXot,  ^eXnoroi, 
&Q,  are  frequently  used  by  the  Greek  writers  to  signify  tlie  nobles,  and 
ol  KOKoi,  deiXoi,  dc,  to  signify  the  commons.  The  Latin  writers  employ 
in  like  manner  boni,  optimatet,  and  tnalu 
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''Oar  eommonwdaltJi  preeerrM  its  former  Ujobi 
Our  common  people  are  no  more  the  same. 
They  that  in  skinB  and  hides  were  rudely  drees^d. 
Nor  dreamt  of  law,  nor  sought  to  be  redress'd 
By  rules  of  right,  but  in  the  days  of  old 
Liy'd  on  the  land,  like  cattle  in  the  fold. 
Are  now  the  Bratf6  and  Oood;  and  we,  the  rest. 
Are  now  the  Mean  and  Bad,*  though  once  the  best" 

An  aristocracy  of  wealth  had  also  begun  to  spring  up  in  place 
of  an  aristocracy  of  Inrth,  and  intermarriages  had  taken  place 
between  the  two  parties  in  the  state. 

"  But  in  the  daily  matches  that  we  make 
The  price  is  eveiything;  for  money's  sake 
Men  marry — ^Women  are  in  marriage  given; 
The  Bad  or  ^otoarc^*  that  in  wealth  has  thriyen, 
May  match  his  offspring  with  the  proudest  race : 
Thus  eyerything  is  mixed,  noble  and  base.*' 

Theognis  lost  his  property  in  the  revolution,  and  had  been 
driven  inio  exile;  and  the  fdOiowing  lines  show  the  ferocious 
spirit  which  sometimes  animated  ^  Greeks  in  their  party 
struggles. 

"Yet  my  full  wish,  to  drink  their  very  blood. 
Some  power  divine,  that  watches  for  my  good. 
May  yet  accomplish.    Soon  may  he  fulfil 
My  righteous  hope — ^my  just  and  hearty  wilL"t 

These  Sicyonian,  Corinthian,  and  Megariaa  despots  were  some 
of  the  most  celebrated ;  and  their  history  will  serve  as  samples 
of  what  took  place  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states  in  the  seventh 
.  ndi  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

*  All  these  terms  are  used  in  their  political  signification, 
t  The  preceding  extracts  from  Theognis  are  tdcen  from  the  transla- 
tion of  the  poet  published  by  Mr.  Frere  at  Malta  in  1842. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


EARLY  mSTORT  OF  ATHENS  DOWN  TO  THE  USURPATION  OF 
PISISTRATUS. 

1 1.  Early  division  of  Attica  into  twelve  independent  states,  said  to  have 
been  united  by  Theseus.  8  2.  Abolition  of  royal^.  Life  archons. 
Decennial  archons.  Annual  archons.  §  8.  Twofold  division  of  the 
Athenians.  (1.^  Eupatridss,  Oeomori,  D^niurgi.  ^2.)  Four  tribes: 
Geleontes,  Hopletes^  .^Igicores,  Argades.  §  4*  Division  of  the  four 
tribes  into  Tnttyes  and  Naucrariffi,  and  into  Phratrise  and  Gentes. 
§  5.  The  government  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Eupatridffi.  The 
nine  archons  and  tiieir  functions.  The  senate  of  Areopagus.  §  6.  The 
legislation  of  Draco.  §7.  The  conspiracy  of  Cylon.  His  failure,  and 
massacre  of  his  partisans  by  Megacles,  the  AIomiBonid.  Expulsion  of 
theAlcmiBonide.  §8.  Visit  of  Epimenides  to  Athens.  His  purifica- 
tion of  the  city,  f  9.  Life  of  Solon.  §  10.  State  of  Attica  at  the 
time  of  Solon's  legislation.  §  11.  Solon  elected  archon,  b.o.  694,  with 
legislative  powers.  §12.  His  SeisachtHeia  or  disburdening  ordinance. 
§  18.  His  constitutional  changes.    Division  of  the  people  into  four 
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classes,  according  to  their  property.  8  14.  Institation  of  the  Senate 
of  Four  Hundred.  Enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Areopagus. 
The  Athenian  croYernment  continues  an  oligarchy  after  the  time  of 
Solon.  §  15.  The  special  laws  of  Solon.  §  16.  llie  travels  of  Solon. 
§  17.  Usurpation  of  Pisistratus.     Return  and  death  of  Solon. 

i  1.  The  history  of  Athens  before  the  age  of  Solon  is  ahnost  a 
blank.  Its  legendary  tales  are  few,  its  historical  facts  still  fewer. 
Oecrops,  the  first  ruler  of  Attica,*  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
country  into  twelve  districts,  which  are  represented  as  inde- 
pendent communities,  each  governed  by  a  separate  king.  They 
were  aflerwaids  united  into  a  single  state,  having  Athens  as  its 
capital  and  the  seat  of  government.  At  what  time  this  im- 
portant union  was  efiected  cannot  be  determined.  It  took  place 
at  a  period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical  records,  and  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus,  as  the  national  hero  of  the  Athenian  people.f 
The  poets  and  orators  of  a  later  ago  loved  to  represent  him  as 
the  parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  It  would  be  a  loss  of 
time  to  point  out  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  such  a  notion. 
Theseus  belongs  to  legend,  and  not  to  history ;  and  in  the  age 
in  which  he  is  jplaced  a  democraticai  form  of  government  was  a 
thing  quite  unknown. 

i  2.  A  few  generations  afler  Theseus,  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  invaded  Attica.  An  oracle  declared  that  they  would  be  vic- 
torious if  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king ;  whereupon 
Codrus,  who  then  reigned  at  Athens,  resolved  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Accordingly  he  went  into  the 
invader's  camp  in  disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  the 
Dorian  soldiers,  and  was  killed  by  the  latter.  Upon  learning  the 
death  of  the  Athenian  king,  the  Dorians  retired  from  Attica 
without  striking  a  blow ;  and  the  Athenians,  from  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Codrus,  abolished  the  title  of  king,  and  substituted 
for  it  that  of  Archonf  or  Rtiler.  The  office,  however,  was  held 
for  life,  and  was.  conSfined  to  the  family  of  Codrus.  His  son, 
Medon,  was  the  first  archon,  and  he  was  followed  in  the  dignity  by 
eleven  members  of  the  family  in  succession.  But  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Alcmason,  the  thirteenth  in  descent  from  Medon, 
another  change  was  introduced,  and  the  duration  of  the  archon- 
ship  was  limited  to  ten  years  (b.c.  752).  The  dignity  was  still 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Medon ;  but  in  the  time  of  Hippo- 
menes  (b.c.  714)  this  restriction  was  removed,  and  the  office  was 
thrown  open  to  all  the  nobles  in  the  state.  In  b.c  .  683  a  still  more 
important  change  took  place.  The  archonship  was  now  made 
annual,  and  its  duties  were  distributed  among  nine  persons,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  title,  although  one  was  called  the  archon  pre-emi- 
*  See  p.  16.  t  ^^^  details  see  p.  20.  %  'Apxf^- 
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nently,  and  gaTe  his  name  to  the  year.  The  last  of  the  decennial 
archons  was  Eryxias,  the  first  of  the  nine  annual  archons  Cieon. 

Such  is  the  legendary  account  of  the  change  of  government  at 
Athens,  from  royalty  to  an  oligarchy.  Jt  appears  to  have  taken 
place  peaceahly  and  gradually,  as  in  most  other  Greek  states. 
The  whole  pohtical  power  was  vested  in  the  nohles ;  from  them 
the  nine  annual  archons  were  taken,  and  to  them  alone  these 
magistrates  were  responsible.  The  people,  or  general  body  of 
freemen,  had  no  share  in  the  government. 

§  3 .  The  Athenian  nobles  were  called  JStipatrida.  Their  name 
is  ascribed  to  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have  divided  the  Athenian 
people  into  three  classes,  called  Ev^patridcRy  Geomori  or  husband- 
men, and  Demiurgi  *  or  artisans.  The  EupatridsD  were  the  sole 
depositaries  of  political  and  religious  power.  In  addition  to  the 
election  of  the  archons,  they  possessed  the  superintendence  of 
all  religious  matters,  and  were  the  authorized  expounders  of  all 
laws,  sacred  and  profane.  They  corresponded  to  the  Roman 
patriciaas ;  while  the  two  other  classes,  who  were  their  subjects, 
answered  to  the  Roman  plebeians. 

There  was  another  division  of  the  Athenians  still  more  ancient, 
and  one  which  continued  to  a  much  later  period.  We  have  seen 
that  the  Dorians  in  most  of  their  settlements  were  divided  into 
three  tribes.  The  lonians,  in  like  manner,  were  usually  distri- 
buted into  four  tribes. t  This  division  existed  in  Attica  &om 
the  earhest  times,  and  lasted  in  full  vigour  down  to  the  great 
revolution  of  Clisthenes  (b.c.  509).  The  four  Attic  tribes  had 
difierent  appellations  at  various  periods,  but  were  finally  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Gdeontes  (or  Tdeontes)^  HopleteSf  JEgi- 
cores,  and  Argddes.t  which  they  are  said  to  have  derived  from 
the  four  sons  of  Ion.  The  etymology  of  these  names  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  from  the  occupations  of 
their  members ;  the  Geleontes  (Teleontes)  being  cuUivatars,  the 
Hopletes  the  taarrior-da^s,  the  .^gicores  goat-herds,  and  the 
Argades  artisans.  Hence  some  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  divided  into  castes,  hke  the 
Egyptians  and  Indians.  But  the  etymology  of  these  names  is 
not  free  from  doubt  and  dispute ;  and  even  if  they  were  bor- 
rowed from  certain  occupations,  they  might  soon  have  lost 
their  original  meaning,  and  become  mere  titles  without  any 
significance. 

i  4.  There  were  two  divisions  of  the  four  Athenian  tribes,  one 
fcr  political,  and  another  for  religious  and  social  puipoeeB. 

•  ^imarqidcu,  Teo/iopoi,  Lrifuovpyoi. 
'   *i)Xov,  pi.  ^"Xa, 
TeX6ovr£i,  or  TeUwrec,  "OTT^^rcf,  AlytKopels,  *Apyddeig, 
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For  political  purposes  each  tribe  was  divided  into  three  Trit- 
tyes,  and  each  Trittys  into  four  Naucraria3.*  There  were  thus 
12  Trittyes  and  48  Naucrariae.  These  appear  to  have  been 
local  divisions  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  been 
made  chiefly  for  financial  and  military  objects.  Each  Naucraiy 
consisted  of  the  Naucrari,  or  householders,!  who  had  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  taxes  and  soldiers  imposed  upon  the  district  to 
which  they  belonged. 

The  division  of  the  tribes  fi)r  pohtical  and  social  purposes  is 
more  firequently  mentioned.  Each  tribe  is  said  to  have  contained 
three  Phratri»,  each  Phratry  thirty  Gentes,  and  each  Gens  thirty 
heads  of  families.}  Accordingly  there  would  have  been  12 
Phratrise,  360  Gentes,  and  10 ,800  heads  of  families.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  such  symmetrical  mmibers  could  never  have  been 
preserved,  even  if  they  had  ever  been  instituted ;  and  while  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  families  must  have  increased  in  some 
gentes,  and  decreased  in  others,  it  may  also  be  questioned  whe- 
iher  the  same  number  of  gentes  existed  in  each  tribe.  But 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  numbers,  the  phratris  and 
gentes  were  important  elements  in  the  religious  and  social  life 
of  the  Athenians.  The  families  composing  a  gens  were  united 
by  certain  religious  rites  and  social  obligations.  They  were 
accustomed  to  meet  together  at  fixed  periods  to  ofier  sacri- 
fices to  a  hero,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  common  ancestor 
of  all  the  families  of  the  gens.  They  had  a  common  place  of 
burial  and  common  property ;  and  in  case  of  a  member  dying 
intestate,  his  property  devolved  upon  his  gens.  They  were 
bound  to  ajBsist  each  other  in  difficulties.  There  was  also  a  con- 
nection between  the  gentes  of  the  same  phratry,  and  between 
the  phratries  of  the  same  tribe,  by  means  of  cert^  religious 
rites ;  and  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  there  was  a  magistrate 
called  the  Phylo-Basileus.h  or  King  of  the  Tribe,  who  ofi!ered 
sacrifices  on  b^ialf  of  the  whole  body. 

h  6,  The  real  history  of  Athens  bq^ins  with  the  institution  of 
annual  archons,  in  the  year  683  B.C.  This  is  the  first  date  in 
Athenian  history  on  which  certain  reliance  can  be  placed.  The 
duties  of  the  government  were  distributed  among  the  nine 
archons,  in  the  following  manner.     The  first,  as  has  been  already 

•  TpirriJf ,  "SavKpapia, 

f  Navff(Kzpor  seems  to  be  connected  with  vata,  dwell,  and  is  only  an- 
other form  xor  vavK^^tgo^  or  vaCKX^goc. 

X  ^goTMa,  i  e.  brotherhood :  the  word  is  etymologically  connected  with 
f  rater  and  brother.  The  word  Th'of ,  or  Gens^  answers  nearly  in  meaning 
to  our  elatu   The  members  of  a  yh/oc  were  called  yewijTiU  or  SfwyaXoKTeQ 
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remarked,  was  called  The  Archon*  by  way  of  pre-eminence, 
and  sometimes  the  Archon  EjKmymus;\  because  the  year  was 
distingoished  by  his  name.  He  -was  the  president  of  the  body, 
and  the  representative  of  the  dignity  of  the  state.  He  was  the 
protector  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  determined  all  disputes 
relating  to  the  family.  The  second  archon  was  called  The  BasU 
leus  or  The  King,  because  he  represented  the  king  in  his  capaci- 
ty as  high-priest  ci  the  nati(m.t  All  cases  respecting  religion  and 
homicide  were  brought  before  him.  The  third  archon  bore  the 
title  of  The  Pdemarch.k  or  Commander-in-chief,  and  was,  down 
to  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  He  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  disputes  between  citizens  and  strangers.  The 
remaining  six  had  the  common  title  of  The3motheUB,\\  or  Legis- 
lators. They  had  the  decision  of  all  disputes  which  did  not 
specially  belong  to  the  other  three.  Their  duties  seem  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  judicial ;  and  for  this  reason  they  re> 
ceived  their  name,  not  tiiat  they  made  the  laws,  but  beciauae 
their  particular  sentences  had  the  force  of  laws  in  the  absence 
of  a  written  code. 

The  Senate,  or  Council  of  Areopagus,  was  the  only  other 
political  power  in  the  state  in  these  early  times.  It  received  its 
name  from  its  place  of  meeting,  which  was  a  rocky  eminence 
opposite  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars*  Hill).ir 
Its  institution  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Solon ;  but  it  ex- 
isted long  before  the  time  of  that  legislator,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  representative  of  the  council  of  chiefs  in  the  Heroic 
ages.  It  was  originally  called  simply  The  Senate  or  Council, 
and  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  senate  of  Areopagus  till 
Solon  instituted  another  senate,  irom  which  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  it*  It  was  of  course  formed  exclusively  of  Eupatrids, 
and  all  the  archons  became  members  of  it  at  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office. 

h  6.  The  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  like  most  of  the  early 
oligarchies,  seems  to  have  been  oppressive.  In  the  absence  of 
written  laws,  the  archons  possessed  an  arbitrary  power,  of  which 
they  probably  availed  themselves  to  the  benefit  of  their  friends 
and  their  order,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  general  body  of  citizens. 

•  'O  'A0t(jv.  +  'Agx<^  fn-ww/iOf. 

X  *0  ^aatXevc.  In  the  same  manner  the  title  of  Bex  8aerifictir 
liu  or  Hex  Sacronmi  was  retained  i&t  Rome  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty. 

S  *0  UoTiefiagxoc- 

I  Qeofioderat,  The  word  $ea/toi  was  the  ancient  term  for  lawt,  and 
was  afterwards  snf^lanted  by  vofwu  The  latter  expression  for  making 
laws  is  BkaBai  vofwv^. 

Tf  *0  'A^etof  irdyoc. 
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The  consequence  was  great  discontent,  which  at  length  became 
so  serious,  that  Draco  was  appointed  in  624  b.c.  to  draw  up  a 
written  code  of  laws.  He  did  not  change  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  Athens,  and  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  his 
laws  was  their  ertreme  severity.  He  affixed  the  penalty  of  death 
to  all  crimes  ahke  ; — ^to  petty  theils,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder.  Hence  they  were  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten not  in  ink,  but  in  blood  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  justified  this 
extreme  harshness  by  asLying,  that  small  ofiences  deserved  death, 
and  that  he  knew  no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  This 
severity,  however,  must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  than  to  any  peculiar  harshness  in  Draco  himself;  for  he 
probably  did  little  more  than  reduce  to  writing  the  ordinances 
which  had  previously  regulated  his  brother  Eupatrids  in  their  de- 
cision of  cases.  His  laws  would  of  course  appear  excessively 
severe  to  a  later  age,  long  accustomed  to  a  milder  system  of 
jurisprudence ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  their  severi- 
ty has  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  In  one  instance,  indeed, 
Draco  soflened  the  ancient  rigour  of  the  law.  Before  his  time 
all  homicides  were  tried  by  the  senate  of  Areopagus,  and  if  found 
guilty,  were  condemned  to  sufier  the  fuU  penalty  of  the  law, — 
either  death,  or  perpetual  banishment  wiUi  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty. The  senate  had  no  power  to  take  account  of  any  extenuat- 
ing or  justifying  circumstances.  Draco  lefl  to  this  ancient  body 
the  trial  of  all  cases  of  wilful  murder ;  but  he  appointed  fif)y-one 
new  judges,  called  EphettB,*  who  were  to  try  aU  cases  of  homi- 
cide in  which  accident  or  any  other  justification  could  be  pleaded. 
His  regulations  with  respect  to  homicide  continued  in  use  after 
his  other  ordinances  had  been  repealed  by  Solon. 

k  7.  The  legislation  of  Draco  failed  to  calm  the  prevailing  dis- 
content. The  people  gained  nothing  by  the  written  code,  except 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  its  severity  ;  and  civil  dissensions 
prevailed  as  extensively  as  before.  The  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  government  was  favourable  to  revolutionary  projects  ; 
and  accordingly,  twelve  years  after  Draco's  legislation  (b.c.  612), 
one  of  the  nobles  conceived  the  design  of  depriving  his  brother 
Eupatrids  of  their  power,  and  making  himself  despot  of  Athens. 
This  noble  was  Cylon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  order.  He  had  gained  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  of  Megara,  who 
had  made  himself  despot  of  his  native  city.  Encouraged  by 
the  success  of  his  father-in-law,  and  excited  by  his  own  cele- 
bijty  and  position  in  the  state,  he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
on  the  subject,  and  was  advised  to  seize  the  Acropohs  at  "  the 
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greatest  festival  of  Jove.''  Cylon  naturally  sapposed  that  the 
god  leferred  to  the  Olympic  games,  in  which  he  had  gained  so 
much  distinction,  forgetting  that  the  Diasia  was  the  greatest 
festival  of  Jove  at  Athens.  Accordingly,  during  the  celehration 
of  the  next  Olympic  games,  he  took  possession  of  the  Acropohs 
with  a  considerahle  force,  composed  partly  of  his  own  partisans, 
and  partly  of  troops  furnished  hy  Theagenes.  But  he  did  not 
meet  with  any  support  from  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and 
he  soon  found  himself  closely  hlockaded  hy  the  forces  which  the 
government  was  ahle  to  summon  to  its  assistance.  Cylon  and 
his  hrother  made  their  escape :  hut  the  remainder  of  his  asso- 
ciates, hard  pressed  hy  hunger,  ahandoned  the  defence  of  the 
waUs,  and  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena  (Minerva).  Here 
they  were  found  hy  the  archon  Megacles,  one  of  the  iUustrious 
family  of  the  Alcmseonidffl  ;  who,  fearing  lest  their  death  should 
poUute  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  promised  that  their  Uves 
should  be  spared  on  their  quitting  the  place.  But  directly  they 
had  quitted  the  temple,  the  promise  was  broken,  and  they  were 
put  to  death ;  and  Bome  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
the  Eumenides,  or  the  Furies,  were  murdered  even  at  that  sa- 
cred spot. 

The  conspiracy  thus  failed ;  but  its  suppression  was  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  melancholy  consequences.  The  whole  family 
of  the  AlcmBBonidsB  were  believed  to  have  become  tainted  by  the 
daring  act  or  sacrilege  committed  by  Megacles  ;  and  the  friends 
and  partisans  of  the  murdered  conspirators  were  not  slow  in  de- 
manding vengeance  upon  the  accursed  race.  Thus  a  new  ele- 
ment of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  state.  The  power  and 
influence  of  the  AlcmsBonidse  enabled  them  long  to  resist  the 
attempts  of  their  opponents  to  bring  them  to  a  public  trial ;  and 
it  was  not  till  many  years  afler  these  events  that  Solon  per- 
suaded them  to  submit  their  case  to  the  judgment  of  a  special 
court  composed  of  three  hundred  Eupatridse.  By  this  court  they 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  were  expelled  from  Attica ; 
but  their  punishment  was  not  considered  to  expiate  their  im- 
piety, and  we  shall  find  in  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history 
that  this  powerM  family  was  still  considered  an  accursed  race, 
which  by  the  sacrilegious  act  of  its  ancestor  brought  upon  their 
native  land  the  anger  of  the  gods.  The  expulsion  of  the  Alo- 
mseonidsB  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  597  b.c. 

i  8.  The  banishment  of  the  gmlty  race  did  not,  however,  de- 
liver the  Athenians  from  their  religious  fears.  They  imagined 
that  their  state  had  incurred  the  anger  of  the  jp^ods :  and  the 
pestilential  disease  with  which  they  were  visited  was  regarded 
as  an  unerring  sign  of  the  divine  wrath.     Upon  the  advice  of 
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the  Delphic  oracle,  they  invited  the  celebrated  Cretan  prophet 
and  sage  Epimenides  to  visit  Athens,  and  purify  their  city  from 
pollution  and  sacrilege. 

Epimenides  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  prophets  of  the 
age.  In  his  youth  he  was  said  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  sleep, 
which  lasted  for  fifty-seven  years.  During  this  miraculous  trance 
he  had  been  favoured  with  firequent  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
and  had  learnt  the  means  of  propitiating  them  and  gaining  their 
favour.  This  venerable  seer  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
verence at  Athens.  By  performing  certain  sacrifices  and  expi- 
atory rites,  he  succeeded  in  staying  the  plague,  and  in  purifying 
the  city  fix>m.  its  guilt.  The  religious  despondency  of  the  Athe- 
nians now  ceased,  and  the  gratSul  people  ofiered  their  bene- 
factor a  talent  of  gold;  but  he  refused  the  money,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  branch  from  the  sacred  olive  tree,  which 
grew  on  the  Acropolis.  The  visit  of  Epimenides  to  Athens  oc- 
curred about  the  year  596  b.c. 

Epimenides  had  been  assisted  in  his  undertaking  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Solon,  who  now  enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  at 
Athens,  and  to  whom  his  fellow-citizens  looked  up  as  the  only 
person  in  the  state  who  could  deliver  them  from  their  political 
and  social  disHensions,  and  secure  them  from  such  misfortunes  for 
the  future. 

{  9.  We  have  now  come  to  an  important  period  in  Athenian 
and  in  Grecian  history.  The  legislation  of  Solon  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  greatness  of  Athens.  Solon  himself  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  early  history  of  Greece.  He  pos- 
sessed a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  was  animated  in 
his  public  conduct  by  a  lof)y  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  acquainted  with  only 
a  few  facts  in  his  life.  His  birth  may  be  placed  about  the  year 
638  B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Execestides,  who  traced  his  descent 
firom  the  heroic  Godrus ;  and  his  mother  was  first  co\isin  to  the 
mother  of  Pisistratus.  His  fiither  possessed  only  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  he  had  still  fiuther  diminished  by  prodigality ; 
and  Solon  in  consequence  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  trade. 
He  visited  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  as  a  merchant,  and 
fonned  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
abilities ;  and  so  vridely  did  his  reputation  extend,  that  he  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  Seven  Sages. 

The  first  occasion  which  induced  Solon  to  take  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs,  was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara 
for  the  possession  of  Salamis.  That  island  had  revolted  to  Me- 
gara ;  and  the  Athenians  had  so  repeatedly  failed  in  their  at- 
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tempts  to  recover  it,  that  they  £)rbade  any  dtizen,  tinder 
penalty  of  death,  to  make  any  proposition  fot  the  renewal  of  the 
enterprise.  Indigaant  at  such  pumllanimous  conduct,  Solon 
caused  a  report  to  be  spread  through  the'  city  that  he  was  mad, 
and  then  in  a  state  of  firenzied  excitement  he  rushed  into  the 
market-place,  and  recited  to  a  crowd  of  bystanders  a  poem 
which  he  had  previously  composed  on  the  loss  of  Salanis.  He 
upbraided  the  Athenians  with  their  disgrace,  and  called  upon 
them  to  reconquer  "  the  lovely  island."  *'  Rather  (he  exclaimed) 
would  I  be  a  denizen  of  the  most  contemptible  community  in 
Greece  than  a  citizen  of  Athens,  to  be  pointed  at  as  one  of  those 
Attic  dastards  who  had  so  basely  relinquished  their  right  to 
Salamis. "  His  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  His  fiiends 
seconded  his  proposal:  and  the  people  unanimously  rescinded 
the  law,  and  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  wax.  Solon 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.  In  a  single 
campaign  (about  B.C.  600)  Solon  drove  the  Meganans  out  of  ^e 
island ;  but  a  tedious  war  ensued,  and  at  last  both  parties  agreed 
to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  So- 
lon pleaded  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  is  said  on  this 
occasion  to  have  forged  the  line  in  the  Iliad,^  which  represents 
Ajax  ranging  his  ship  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  The  Lace> 
dsemonians  decided  in  favor  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  hands 
the  island  remained  henceforward  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Soon  after  the  conquest  of  Salamis,  Sdon's  reputation  was 
further  increased  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Delphian  temple 
against  Ciirha.  He  is  said  to  have  moved  the  decree  of  the  Am- 
phictyons,  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  guilty  city 
(B.O.  595).t 

HO.  The  state  of  Attica  at  the  time  of  Solon's  legislation  de- 
mands a  more  particular  account  than  we  have  hitherto  given. 
Its  population  was  divided  into  three  factions,  who  were  now  in 
a  state  of  violent  hostility  against  each  other.  These  parties 
consisted  of  the  PedieisX  or  wealthy  Eupatrid  inhabitants  of  the 
plains ;  of  the  Diacrii.h  or  poor  inhabitants  of  the  hilly  districts 
in  the  north  and  east  of  Attica ;  and  of  the  ParaliA  or  mercantile 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  who  held  an  intennediate  position  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

The  cause  of  the  dissensions  between  these  parties  is  not 
particularly  mentioned ;  but  the  difficulties  attending  these  dis- 
putes had  become  aggravated  by  the  miserable  conditian  of  the 
poorer  population  of  Attica.     The  latter  were  in  a  state  of 

•  iL  568.  t  See  p.  61.  1  ned«2f  or  Ue^uOoL 
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abject  poverty.  They  had  borrowed  money  from  the  wealthy 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  upon  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty and  their  persons.  K  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
debt  were  not  paid,  the  creditor  had  the  power  of  seizing  the 
person  as  well  as  the  land  of  his  debtor,  and  of  using  him  as  a 
slave.  Many  had  thus  been  torn  from  their  homes  and  sold  to 
barbarian  masters :  while  others  were  cultivating  as  slaves  the 
lands  of  their  wealthy  creditors  in  Attica.  The  rapacity  of  the 
rich  and  the  degradation  of  the  poor  axe  recorded  by  Solon  in 
the  existing  fragments  of  his  poetry ;  and  matters  had  now  come 
to  such  a  crisis,  that  the  existing  laws  could  no  longer  be  en- 
forced, and  the  poor  were  ready  to  rise  in  open  insurrection 
against  the  rich. 

HI.  In  these  alarming  circumstances,  the  ruling  oligarchy 
were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Solon.  They  were  aware  of  the 
vigorous  protest  he  had  made  against  their  injustice ;  but  they 
trusted  that  his  connexion  with  their  party  would  help  them  over 
their  present  difficulties ;  and  they  Uierefore  chose  him  Archon 
in  B.C.  594,  investing  him  under  that  title  with  unlimited  powers 
to  efiect  any  changes  he  might  consider  beneficial  to  the  state. 
His  appointment  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  poor ; 
and  all  parties  were  willing  to  accept  his  mediation  and  re- 
forms. 

Many  of  Solon's  firiends  urged  him  to  take  advantage  of  his 
position  and  make  himself  despot  of  Athens.  There  is  no  doubt 
he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  made  the  attempt,  but  he 
had  the  wisdom  and  the  virtue  to  resist  the  temptation,  telling 
his  friends  that  "  despotism  might  be  a  fine  country,  but  there 
was  no  way  out  of  it."  Dismissing,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of 
personal  aggrandisement,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  diffi- 
cult task  he  had  undertaken. 

M2.  He  commenced  his  undertaking  by  relieving  the  poorer 
class  of  debtors  firom  their  existing  distress.  This  he  efiected 
by  a  celebrated  ordinance  called  Seisachtheia,  or  a  shaking  ofi^of 
burthens.*"  This  measure  cancelled  all  contracts  by  which  the 
land  or  person  of  a  debtor  had  been  given  as  security  :  it  thus 
relieved  the  land  from  all  encumbrances  and  claims,  and  set  at 
liberty  all  persons  who  had  been  reduced  to  slavery  on  account 
of  their  debts.  Solon  also  provided  means  of  restoring  to  their 
homes  those  citizens  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries. 
He  forbad  for  the  future  aU  loans  in  which  the  person  of  the 
debtor  was  pledged  as  security.  This  extensive  measure  entiiely 
released  the  poorer  classes  from  their  difficulties,  but  it  must 
have  left  many  of  their  creditors  unable  to  discharge  their  obli- 
•  ^eiadxOeia. 
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gations.  To  give  the  latter  some  relief,  he  lowered  the  standard 
of  the  coinage,  so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more  than  a 
fourth  in  every  payment.? 

Some  of  his  friends  having  obtained  a  hint  of  his  intention 
borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  purchased 
estates ;  and  Solon  himself  would  have  suffered  in  public  esti- 
mation, if  it  had  not  been  found  that  he  was  a  loser  by  his  own 
measure,  having  lent  as  much  as  five  talents. 

H3.  The  success  attending  these  measures  was  so  great,  that 
Solon  was  now  called  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  draw  up  a 
new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws.  As  a  preliminary  step 
he  repealed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  relating  to  murder. 
He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  new  classification  of  the  citizens, 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  thus  changing  the 
government  firom  an  Oligarchy  to  a  Timocracy.f 

The  title  of  the  citizens  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state 
was  henceforward  regulated  by  their  wealth,  and  not  by  their 
birth.  This  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Solon's  constitu- 
tion, and  produced  eventually  most  important  consequences; 
though  the  change  was  probably  not  great  at  first,  since  there 
were  then  few  wealthy  persons  in  Attica,  except  the  Eupatrids. 
Solon  then  distributed  all  the  citizens  into  four  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  property,  which  he  caused  to  be  assessed.  The  first 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  annual  income  was  equal  to  500 
medimni  of  com  and  upwards,  and  were  called  Pentacosiome' 
dimni.t  The  second  class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes 
ranged  between  300  and  500  medinmi,  and  were  called  Kmghts.h 
from  their  being  able  to  furnish  a  war-horse.  The  third  class 
consisted  of  those  who  received  between  200  and  300  medimni, 
and  were  called  Zeugitce.W  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  yoke 
of  oxen  for  the  plough.  The  fourth  class,  called  TheteSy^  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  200  medimni.  The  members  of 
the  first  three  classes  had  to  pay  an  income-tax  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  property;  but  the  fourth  class  were  exempt 
firom  direct  taxation  altogether.  The  first  class  were  abne 
eligible  to  the  archonship  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
The  second  and  third  classes  filled  inferior  posts,  and  were  liable 

*  Solon  is  said  to  have  made  the  znina  contain  100  draohmas  instead 
of?  8;  that  is,  78  old  drachmas  contained  the  same  quantity  of  silyer 
as  100  of  the  new  standard. 

I  TifiOKgaria  from  rifi^  (usestment,  and  Kgarea  nde, 
I  UevTOKoaiofiidifivou    The  medimnus  contained  nearly  12  imperial 
gallons,  or  1^  bushel :  it  -Was  reckoned  equal  to  a  drachma. 
'iTTTT^f  or  'lirvreig, 

ZevyiToi,  from  ^evyoCy  a  yoke  of  beasts.  ^  e^ref. 
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to  inilitaiy  service,  the  fanner  as  koraemen,  and  the  latter  as 
heavy-armed  Boldiers  on  foot.  The  fourth  olass  were  excluded 
from  all  puhlic  offices,  and  served  in  the  army  only  as  light- 
armed  troops.  Solon,  however,  admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the 
political  power  by  allowing  them  to  vote  in  the  public  assem- 
bly,^ where  they  must  have  constituted  by  far  the  largest  num- 
bo:.  He  gave  the  assembly  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  state ;  and  he  also  made  the  archons 
accountable  to  the  assembly  at  the  expiration  of  their  year  of 
office.  Solon  thus  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  public 
assembly,  which,  under  the  government  of  the  Eupatrids,  proba- 
bly possessed  little  more  power  than  the  agora,  described  in  the 
poems  of  Homer. 

§  14.  This  extension  of  the  duties  of  the  public  assembly  led 
to  the  institution  of  a  new  body.  Solon  created  the  Senate,  or 
Council  of  Four  Hundred,  with  the  special  object  of  preparing 
all  matters  for  the  discussion  of  the  public  assembly,  of  presiding 
at  its  meetings,  and  of  carrying  its  resolutions  into  efiect.  No 
subject  could  be  introduced  before  the  people,  except  by  a  pre- 
vious resolution  of  the  Senate.f  The  members  of  the  Senate 
were  elected  by  the  public  assembly,  one  hundred  fixnn  each  of 
the  four  ancient  tribes,  which  were  left  untouched  by  Solon. 
They  held  their  office  for  a  year,  and  were  accountable  at  its  ex- 
piration to  the  public  assembly  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
discharged  their  duties. 

Solon,  however,  did  not  deprive  the  ancient  Senate  of  the  Are- 
opagus of  any  of  its  functions.^  On  the  contrary,  he  enlarged 
its  powers,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  state,  and  imposed  upon  it  the  duty 
of  inspecting  the  lives  and  occupations  of  the  citizens. 

These  are  the  only  political  institutions  which  can  be  safely 
ascribed  to  Solon.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  fashion  among 
the  Athenians  to  regard  Solon  as  the  author  of  all  their  demo- 
cratical  institutions,  just  as  some  of  the  orators  referred  them 
evea  to  Theseus.  Thus  the  creation  of  jury-courts  and  of  the 
periodical  revision  of  the  laws  by  the  Nomothet®  belongs  to  a 
later  age,  although  frequently  attributed  to  Solon.  This  legis- 
lator only  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy  by 
giving  the  poorer  classes  a  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and 
by  enlarging  the  power  of  the  latter ;  but  he  left  the  govern- 
ment exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  For  many  years 
after  his  time  the  government  continued  to  be  an  oligarchy,  but 

*  Called  Heliaea  i^Wuaia)  in  the  time  of  Solon,  but  snbseqtiently 
Eccletia  (UKXijaia). 

f  Called  Frobouleuma  {^fxifiovXevfia),  |  See  p.  91 
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was  axeidBed  with  move  moderation  and  juadoe  than  fonnerly. 
The  establishment  of  the  Athenian  democracy  was  the  work  of 
Ghsthenea,  and  not  of  Solon. 

k  15.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers  and 
triangular  tatlets,^  and  were  preserved  first  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneom,  or  Town-hall.  They  were  very 
Humeions,  and  contained  regulations  on  almost  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  pubhc  and  private  life  of  the  citizens.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic  manner ; 
and  such  small  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  general  view  of  them. 

The  most  important  of  all  these  laws  were  those  relating^ 
debtor  and  creditor,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  SevMi 
of  Solon's  enactments  had  for  their  object  the  encouragement  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  He  invited  foreigners  to  settle  in 
Athens  by  the  promise  of  protection  and  valuable  privileges.^ 
The  Council  of  the  Areopagus  was,  as  we  have  seen,  intrusted  by' 
him  .with  the  duty  of  examining  into  every  man's  mode  of  life^ 
and  of  punishing  the  idle  and  profligate.  To  discourage  idleness 
a  son  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  father  in  old  age,  if  the  lat- 
ter had  n^lected  to  teach  him  some  trade  or  occupation. 

Solon  punished  theft  by  compelling  the  guilty  party  to  restore 
double  the  value  of  the  property  stolen.  He  forbade  speaking 
evil  either  of  the  dea4  or  of  the  living.  He  either  established  or 
regulated  the  public  dinners  in  the  Frytaneum,  of  which  the 
archons  and  a  few  others  partook. 

The  rewards  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  victors  in  the  Olym- 
pic and  Isthmian  games  were  very  large  for  that  age :  to  the 
former  he  gave  500  drachmas,  and  to  the  lat^r  100. 

One  of  the  most  singular  of  Solon's  regulations  was  that  which 
declared  a  man  dishonoured  and  disfranchised  who,  in  a  civil 
sedition,  stood  aloof  and  took  part  with  neither  side.  The 
object  of  this  celebrated  law  was  to  create  a  public  spirit  in  the 
citizens,  and  a  lively  interest  in  the  afiairs  of  the  state.  The 
ancient  governments,  unlike  those  of  modem  times,  could  not 
summon  to  their  assistance  any  regular  pohce  or  miUtary  force ; 
and  unless  individual  citizens  came  forward  in  civil  commotions, 
any  ambitiouB  man,  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  might  easily 
make  himself  master  of  the  state. 

§  16.  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  left  many 
imperfections  in  his  laws.  He  described  them  not  as  the  best 
laws  which  he  could  devise,  but  as  the  best  which  the  Athe- 
nians could  receive.     He  bound  the  government  and  people 

*  Called  "A^ovef  and  Kvp/?eif. 
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of  Athens  by  a  Bolemn  oath  to  observe  his  institatioiis  for  at 
least  ten  years.  But  as  soon  as  they  came  into  operation  he 
was  constantly  besieged  by  a  number  of  apphcants,  who  came 
to  ask  his  advice  respecting  the  meaning  of  his  enactments,  or 
to  suggest  improvements  and  alterations  in  them.  *  Seeing  that 
if  he  remained  in  Athens,  he  should  be  obliged  to  introduce 
changes  into  his  code,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  native  city  for  the 
period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  Athenians  were-  bound  to 
maintain  his  laws  inviolate.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  small  town  of  ^pia.  He  per- 
suaded this  prince  to  remove  his  city  from  the  old  site,  and  found 
a  new  one  on  the  plain,  which  Philocyprus  called  Soli,  in  honour 
of  his  illustrious  visitor. 

Solon  is  also  related  to  have  remained  some  time  at  Sardis, 
jihe  capital  of  Lydia.  His  interview  with  Crcesus,  the  Lydian 
king,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  his  life.  The  Ly- 
dian monarchy  was  then  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity  and  glory. 
CrcBsus,  after  exhibiting  to  the  Grecian  sage  all  his  treasures, 
asked  him  who  was  tiie  happiest  man  he  had  ever  known, 
nothing  doubting  of  the  reply.  But  Solon,  without  flattenng 
his  royal  guest,  named  two  obscure  Greeks ;  and  when  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  and  mortification  that  his  visitor  took  no 
account  of  his  great  glory  and  wealth,  Sol^n  replied  that  he  es- 
teemed no  man  happy  till  he  knew  how  he  ended  his  hfe,  since 
the  highest  prosperity  was  fiequentiy  followed  by  the  darkest 
adversity.  Croesus  at  the  time  treated  the  admonition  of  the 
sage  with  contempt ;  but  when  the  Lydian  monarchy  was  ailer- 
wards  overthrovn^by  Cyrus,  and  Crcesus  was  condemned  by  his 
savage  conqueror  to  be  burnt  to  death,  the  warnings  of  the  Greek 
philosopher  came  to  his  mind,  and  he  called  in  a  loud  voice  upon 
the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  the  cause  of  this  strange  in- 
vocation, and  upcHi  hearing  it,  was  struck  with  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  set  the  Lydian  monarch  free,  and  made  him  his  con- 
fidential friend. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  thestem  laws  of  chronology 
compel  us  to  reject  this  beautiful  tale.  Croesus  did  not  ascend 
the  throne  till  b.o.  560,  and  Solon  had  returned  to  Athens  before 
that  date.  The  story  has  been  evidently  invented  to  convey  an 
important  moral  lesson,  and  to  draw  a  striking  contrast  between 
Grecian  republican  simplicity  and  Oriental  splendour  and  pomp. 

H7.  During  the  absence  of  Solon,  the  old  dissensions  between 
the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain^Rad  broken  out  aficesh 
with  more  violence  than  ever.  The  first  was  headed  by  Lycurgus, 
the  secQiid  by  Megacles,  the  Alcmffionid,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
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arcbon  who  had  Buppiessed  the  conspiracy  of  Cylon,  and  the 
third  by  Pisistratus,  ^e  cousin  of  Solon.  Of  these  leaders,  Pisis- 
tratus  was  the  ablest  and  the  most  dangerous.  He  had  gained 
renown  in  war ;  he  possessed  remarkable  fluency  of  speech ;  and 
he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mountain,  which  was  the  poor- 
est of  the  three  classes,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Of  these  advantages  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  in  order  to  become  master  of  Athens. 

Solon  returned  to  Athens  about  b.c.  562,  when  these  dissen- 
sions were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis.  He  soon  detected  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  kinsman,  and  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  them.  Finding  his  remonstrances  mdtless,  he  next 
denounced  his  projects  in  verses  addressed  to  the  people.  Few, 
however,  gave  any  heed  to  his  warnings ;  and  Pisistratus,  at 
length  finding  his  schemes  ripe  for  action,  had  recourse  to  a 
memorable  stratagem  to  secure  his  object.  One  day  he  appeared 
in  the  market-place  in  a  chariot,  his  mules  and  his  own  person 
bleeding  with  wounds  inflicted  with  his  own  hands.  These  he 
exhibited  to  the  people,  telling  them  that  he  had  been  nearly 
murdered  in  consequence  of  defending  their  rights.  The  popu- 
lar indignation  was  excited ;  an  assembly  was  forthwith  called, 
and  one  of  his  friends  proposed  that  a  guard  of  fifty  club-men 
should  be  granted  him  for  his  fiiture  security.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Solon  used  all  his  authority  to  oppose  so  dangerous  a  re- 
quest ;  his  resistance  was  overbome ;  and  the  guard  was  voted. 

Pisistratus  thus  gained  the  first  and  most  important  step.  He 
gradually  increased  the  niunber  of  his  guard,  and  soon  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  throw  oflT  the  mask  and  seize  the  Acro- 
polis, B.C.  560.  Megacles  and  the  Alcnueonida  left  the  city. 
Solon  alone  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the  usurpation,  and  up- 
braided the  people  with  their  cowardice  and  their  treachery. 
"  You  might,"  said  he,  "  with  ease  have  crushed  the  tyrant  in 
the  bud ;  but  nothing  now  remains  but  to  pluck  him  up  by  the 
roots."  But  no  one  responded  to  his  appeal.  He  refused  to  fly ; 
and  when  his  ihends  asked  him  on  what  he  rehed  for  protection, 
"  On  my  old  age,"  was  his  reply.  It  is  creditable  to  Pisistratus 
that  i.e  left  his  aged  relative  unmolested,  and  even  asked  his 
advice  in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

Solon  did  not  long  survive  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 
He  died  a  year  or  two  afterwards  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty. 
His  ashes  are  said  to  have  been  scattered,  by  his  own  direction, 
round  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  he  had  won  for  the  Athenian 
people. 
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Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian  JoYe  at  Athens. 


CHAPTER  XL 


HISTORY  OP  ATHENS   FROM   THE   USURPATION  OP   PI8ISTRATUS   TO 
THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF   THE   DEMOCRACY   BY  CLISTHENES. 

g  1.  DespotiBm  of  Pigistratus.  His  first  expulsion  and  restoration.  §  2. 
His  second  expulsion  and  restoration,  g  3.  Government  of  Pisistratus 
after  his  final  restoration  to  his  death,  b.o.  627.  §  4.  Government  of 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Conspiracy  of  Harmodius  and  Ariatogiton, 
ana  assassination  of  Hipparchus,  B.a  514.  g  6.  Sole  government  of 
Hippias.  His  expulsion  oj  the  Alcm«onid»  and  the  LacedflBmonians, 
B.a  610.  g  6.  Honours  paid  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  S  7.  Party 
struggles  at  Athens  between  Glisthenes  and  Isadoras.  Establishment 
of  the  Athenian  democracy,  g  8.  Reforms  of  Glisthenes.  Institution 
of  ten  new  tribes  and  of  the  demes.  8  9.  Increase  of  the  number  of 
the  Senate  to  Five  Hundred,  g  10.  Enlargement  of  the  functions  and 
authority  of  the  Senate  and  the  Ecolesia.  g  11.  Introduction  of  the 
judicial  ninctions  of  the  people.  Institution  of  the  Ten  Strate^  or 
Generals,  g  12.  Ostracism.  618.  First  attempt  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
.to  overthrow  the  Athenian  democracy.    Invasion  of  Attica  by  Cleo- 
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xnenes,  followed  by  his  expulsion  with  that  of  l8affora&  §  14  Second 
attempt  of  the  LacedemonianB  to  oyerthro w  the  Athenian  democracy. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  Thebaus,  and  Chalcidians  attack  Attica.  The 
Lacediemoniana  deserted  by  their  allies  and  compelled  to  retire.  Vic- 
tories of  the  Athenians  oyer  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidians,  followed 
hy  the  planting  of  4000  Athenian  colonists  on  the  lands  of  the  Chal- 
cidians. §  16.  Third  attempt  (XF  the  Lacedsmonians  to  orerthrow  the 
Athenian  democracy,  again  finutrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  allies  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise^  6 16.  Growth  of  Athenian  patriotism,  a 
consequence  of  the  reiorms  of  Clisthenes. 

k  1.  PisiSTRATUS  became  despot  of  Athens,  as  already  stated, 
in  the  year  560  B.C.  He  did  not  however  retain  his  power  long. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  other  fections,  Megacles  of  the  Shore, 
and  Lycnrgus  of  the  Plain,  now  combined,  and  Pisistratos  was 
driven  into  exile.  But  the  two  rivals  afiterwards  quarrelled,  and 
M^acles  invited  Pisistratujs  to  return  to  Athens,  ofienng  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  regain- 
ing the  sovereignty.  These  conditions  being  accepted,  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  was  devised  for  carrying  the  plan  into  effeat.  A  tall 
stately  woman,  named  Phya,  was  clothed  in  the  armour  and  cos* 
tume  of  Athena  (Minerva),  and  placed  in  a  chariot  with  Pisistratus 
at  her  side.  In  this  guise  the  exiled  despot  approached  the  city, 
preceded  by  heralds,  who  announced  that  the  goddess  was  bring- 
ing back  Pisistratus  to  her  own  acropolis.  The  people  believed  ' 
the  announcement,  worshipped  the  woman  as  their  tutelary 
goddess,  and  quietly  submitted  to  the  sway  of  their  former  ruler. 
i  2.  Pisistratus  married  the  daughter  of  Megacles  according 
to  the  compact ;  but  as  he  had  already  grown  up  children  by  a 
ibrmer  marriage,  and  did  not  choose  to  connect  lus  blood  with  a 
family  which  was  considered  accursed  on  account  of  Cylon's 
sacrilege,  he  did  not  treat  her  as  his  wife.  Incensed  at  this 
afiront,  Megacles  again  made  common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and 
Pisistratus  was  compelled  a  second  time  to  quit  Athens.  He  re- 
tired to  Eretria  in  Eubcsa,  where  he  remained  no  fewer  than  ten 
years.  He  did  not  however  spend  his  time  in  inactivity.  He  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  many 
cities  furnished  him  with  large  Aims  of  money.  He  was  thus 
able  to  procure  mercenaries  from  Argos ;  and  Lygdamis,  a  pow- 
erful citizen  of  Naxos,  came  himself  both  with  money  and  with 
troops.  With  these  Pisistratus  sailed  from  Eretria,  and  landed  at 
Marathon.  Here  he  was  speedily  joined  by  his  £riends  and  parti- 
sans, who  flocked  to'  his  camp  in  large  numbers.  His  antagonists 
allowed  him  to  remain  undisturbed  at  Marathon ;  and  it  was  not 
till  he  began  his  march  towards  the  city  that  they  hastily  col- 
lected their  forces  and  went  out  to  meet  him.  But  their  conduct 
was  extremely  negligent  or  corrupt ;  for  Pisistratus  fell  suddenly 
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upon  their  forces  at  noon,  when  the  men  were  unprepared  for 
battle,  and  put  them  to  flight  almost  without  resistance.  Instead 
of  following  up  his  victory  by  slaughtering  the  fugitives,  he  pro- 
claimed a  general  pardon  on  condition  of  their  retiuning  quietly 
to  their  homes.  His  orders  were  generally  obeyed  ;  and  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  Actions,  finding  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  partisans,  quitted  the  country.  In  this  manner  Pisis- 
tnitus  became  imdisputed  master  of  Athens  for  the  third  time. 

t  3.  Pisistratus  now  adopted  vigorous  measures  to  secure  his 
power  and  render  it  permanent.  He  took  into  his  pay  a  body 
of  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of 
those  citizens  whom  he  suspected,  placing  them  in  Naxos  under 
the  care  of  Lygdamis.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  firmly  estabUshed 
in  the  government,  his  administration  was  marked  by  mildness 
and  equity.  An  income-tax  of  five  per  cent,  was  slU  that  he 
levied  from  the  people.  He  maintained  the  institutions  of  Solon, 
taking  care,  however,  that  the  highest  offices  should  always  be 
held  by  some  members  of  his  own  family.  He  not  only  enforced 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws,  but  himself  set  the  example  of  sub- 
mitting to  them.  Being  accused  of  murder,  he  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  his  authority,  and  went  in  person  to  plead 
his  cause  before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser  did  not  ven- 
ture to  appear.  He  courted  popularity  by  largesses  to  the 
citizens,  and  by  throwing  open  his  gardens  to  the  poor.  He 
adorned  Athens  with  many  piiblic  buildings,  thus  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  poorer  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  gratifying 
his  own  taste.  He  commenced  on  a  stupendous  scale  a  temple 
to  the  Olympian  Jove,  which  remained  unfinished  for  centuries, 
and  was  at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
covered  with  a  building  the  foimtain  Callirrhoe,  which  supplied 
the  greater  part  of  Athens  with  water,  and  conducted  the  water 
through  nine  pipes,  whence  ^e  fountain  was  called  Ennea- 
crunus.*  Moreover,  Pisistratus  was  a  patron  of  literature,  as 
well  as  of  the  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in 
Greece  who  collected  a  hbrary,  which  he  threw  open  to  the 
public ;  and  to  him  posterityiis  indebted  for  the  collection  of 
the  Homeric  poems.t  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  made  a  wise  and  noble  use  of  his  power ;  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  Julius  CsBsar  was  called  the  Pisistratus  of  Rome. 

♦  4.  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  527  B.C.,  thirty- 
three  years  afi;er  his  first  usurpation.  He  transmitted  the  so- 
vereign power  to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  con- 
ducted the  government  on  the  same  principles  as  their  father. 

*  'EweuKgowo^  from  hvea  tUne,  and  xgovvoc  a  pipe.       f  See  p.  43. 
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Hippaichus  inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  He  invited 
several  distinguished  poets,  such  as  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  to 
his  court,  and  he  set  up  along  the  highways  statues  of  Hermes 
Odercury),  with  moral  sentences  written  upon  them.  Thucy- 
aides  states  that  the  sons  of  Pisistratus  cultivated  virtue  and  wis- 
dom ;  the  people  appear  to  have  been  contented  with  their  rule ; 
and  it  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance  which  ]ed  to  their 
overthrow  and  to  a  change  in  the  government. 

Their  fall  was  occasioned  by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton.  These  citizens  belonged  to  an 
ancient  ftirnly  of  Athens,  and  were  attached  to  each  other  by  a 
most  intimate  friendship.  Harmodius  having  given  ofience  to 
Hippias,  the  despot  revenged  himself  by  putting  a  public  affront 
upon  his  sistei^  This  indignity  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
two  friends,  and  they  now  resolved  to  slay  the  despots,  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  They  communicated  the  plot  to  a  few  asso- 
ciates, and  determined  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  the  festival 
of  the  Great  Panathensa,  when  all  the  citizens  were  required  to 
attend  in  arms,  and  to  march  in  procession  from  the  Ceramicus, 
a  suburb  of  the  city,  to  the  temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  on  the 
Acropolis.  When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  conspirators 
appeared  armed  like  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  but  carrying  con- 
cealed daggers  besides.  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  had  planned 
to  kill  Hippias  first,  as  he  was  arranging  the  order  of  the  proces- 
sion  in  the  Ceramicus ;  but  upon  approaching  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing,  they  were  thimderstruek  at  beholding  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  close  conversation  with  the  despot.  Behoving 
that  they  were  betrayed,  and  resolving  before  they  died  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  Hipparchus,  -^ey  rushed  back  into  the 
city  with  their  daggers  hid  in  the  myrtle  boughs  which  they 
were  to  have  carried  in  the  procession.  They  found  him  near 
the  chapel  called  Leocorium,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Har- 
modius was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards.  Aristogiton 
escaped  for  the  time,  but  was  aflerwaids  taken,  and  died  under 
the  tortures  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  disclose  his  accomphces.  The^news  of  his  brother's  death 
reached  Hippias  before  it  became  generally  known.  With  ex- 
traordinary presence  of  mind  he  called  upon  the  citizens  to  drop 
their  arms,  and  meet  him  in  an  adjoining  ground.  They  obeyed 
without  suspicion.  He  then  apprehended  those  on  whose  per- 
sons daggers  were  discovered,  and  all  besides  whom  he  had  any 
reason  to  suspect. 

i  6.  Hipparchus  was  assassinated  in  B.C.  514,  the  fourteenth 
year  after  the  death  of  Pisistratus.  From  this  time  the  char- 
acter of  the  govenmient  became  entirsly  changed.     His  bro- 

F* 
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ther'B  murder  conrerted  Hippiaa  into  a  crael  and  suspicious 
tyrant.  He  put  to  death  numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  raised 
laige  sums  of  money  by  extraordinary  taxes.  Feeling  himself 
unoife  at  home,  he  begiBm  to  look  abroad  for  some  place  of  re- 
treat, in  case  he  should  be  expelled  from  Athens.  With  this 
view,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  ^antides,  son  of  Hip- 
poclus,  despot  of  Lampsacus,  because  the  latter  was  in  great 
favour  with  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 

Meantime  the  growing  unpopularity  of  Hippias  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  poweiful  family  of  the  AlcmflBonidce,  who  had  lived 
in  exile  ever  since  the  third  and  final  restoration  of  Pisistratus 
to  Athens.  Believing  the  favourable  moment  to  be  come,  they 
even  ventured  to  invade  Attica,  and  established  themselves  in  a 
fortified  town  upon  the  fix)ntier.  They  were,  however,  defeated 
by  Hippiaa  with  loss,  and  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  Un- 
able to  efiect  their  restoration  by  force,  they  now  had  recourse 
to  a  mancBuvre  which  proved  successful. 

The  AlcmsBonidffi  had  taken  the  contract  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire 
many  years  previously.  They  not  only  executed  the  work  in 
the  best  possible  manner,  but  even  exceeded  what  had  been 
required  of  them,  employing  Parian  marble  for  the  £ront  of  the 
temple,  instead  of  the  coarse  stone  specified  in  the  contract. 
This  Uberality  gained  for  them  the  favour  of  the  Delphians ;  and 
Clisthenes,  the  son  of  Megacles,  who  was  now  the  head  of  the 
family,  secured  the  oracle  still  fiirther  by  pecuniary  presents  to 
the  Pythia,  or  priestess.  Henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans  came 
to  consult  the  oracle,  the  answer  of  the  priestess  was  always  the 
same, — "  Athens  must  be  hberated."  This  order  was  so  oflen 
repeated,  that  the  Spartans  at  last  resolved  to  obey,  although 
they  had  hitherto  maintained  a  friendly  connexion  with  the 
family  of  Pisistratus.  Their  first  attempt  failed ;  the  force  which 
they  sent  into  Attica  was  defeated  by  Hippias,  and  its  leader 
slain.  A  second  efibrt  succeeded.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
defeated  the  Thessalian  allies  of  Hippias ;  and  the  latter,  unable 
to  meet  his  enemies  in  the  field,  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis. 
Here  he  might  have  maintained  himself  in  safety,  had  not  his 
children  been  made  prisoners  as  they  were  being  secretly  carried 
out  of  the  country.  To  procure  their  restoration,  he  consented 
to  quit  Attica  in  the  space  of  five  days.  He  sailed  to  Asia,  and 
took  up  his  residence  at  Sigeum  in  the  Troad,  which  his  &Xher 
had  wrested  from  the  Mytilenseans  in  war. 

i  6.  Hippias  was  expelled  in  b.c.  dlO,  four  years  afler  the 
assassination  of  Hipparchus.  These  four  years  had  been  a  time 
of  sufiering  and  oppression  &r  the  Athenians,  and  had  efiaced 
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from  their  minds  all  recollection  of  the  former  mild  rule  of 
Pisistratus  and  his  sons.  Hence  the  expulsion  of  the  family 
was  hailed  with  delight,  and  their  names  were  handed  down 
to  posterity,  with  execration  and  hatred.  For  the  same  reason 
the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  was  cherished  with 
the  fondest  reverence ;  and  the  Athenians  of  suhsequent  genera- 
tions, overlooking  the  four  years  which  elapsed  from  their  death 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism,  represented  them  as  the  hhe- 
rators  of  their  country  and  the  first  martyrs  for  its  liherty.  Their 
statues  were  erected  in  the  market-place  soon  after  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  ;  their  descendants  enjoyed  immunity  from  all  taxes 
and  public  burdens ;  and  their  deed  of  vengeance  formed  the 
favourite  subject  of  drinking  songs.  Of  these  the  most  famous 
and  popular  has  come  down  to  us,  and  may  be  thus  translated : 

"  FU  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough, 
The  sword  that  laid  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots^  burning  to  be  free, 
To  Athens  gave  equality. 

"Harmodius,  hailt  though  reil  of  breath. 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death  I 
Hie  heroes'  happy  isles  shall  be 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee. 

"  rU  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough. 
The  sword  that  laid  Hipparchus  low, 
"When  at  Athena's  adverse  fane 
He  knelt,  and  never  rose  again. 

"  While  Freedom's  name  is  xmderstood. 
You  shall  delight  the  wise  and  ffood ; 
You  dared  to  set  your  country  free, 
And  gave  her  laws  equality."* 

^  7.  The  Lacedemonians  quitted  Athens  soon  after  Hippias 
had  sailed  away,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  settle  their  own  affairs. 
The  Salonian  constitution,  which  had  continued  to  exist  nomi- 
nally under  the  administration  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  wa^ 
now  revived  in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Glisthenes,  to  whom 
Athens  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  hberation  from  the  despotism, 
aspired  to  be  the  political  leader  of  the  state,  but  was  opposed 
by  Isagoras,  who  was  supported  by  the  great  body  of  the  nobles. 
By  the  Salonian  constitution,  the  whole  political  power  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  ;  and  Glisthenes  soon  found  that 
it  was  hopeless  to  contend  against  his  rival  under  the  existing 
order  of  tilings.     For  this  reason  he  resolved  to  introduce  an 

*  Wellesley's  Anthologia  Polyglotta,  pw  445. 
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important  cliange  in  the  constitution,  and  to  give  to  the  people 
an  equal  share  in  the  govemment.  This  is  the  account  of  He- 
rodotus, who  says  that  "  he  took  the  people  into  partnership, 
who  had  been  before  excluded  &om  everything."  It  is  probable 
however  that  these  reforms  were  not  suggested  simply  by  a  love 
of  selfish  aggrandizement ;  but  that  he  had  seen  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  constitution  on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  of  giving  a 
larger  number  of  citizens  a  personal  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
preservation  of  the  state.  However  this  may  be,  the  reforms  of 
Clisthenes  gave  birth  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  before  this  time. 

k  8.  The  first  and  most  important  reform  of  Clisthenes,  and 
that  on  which  all  the  rest  depended,  was  a  redistribution  of 
the  whole  population  of  Attica  into  ten  new  tribes.  Up  to  this 
time  the  Athenian  citizenship  had  been  confined  to  the  members 
of  the  four  Ionic  tribes,  into  which  no  one  could  gain  admission 
except  through  means  of  the  close  corporations  called  gentes 
and  phratrisB.^  But  there  was  a  large  body  of  residents  in  At- 
tica who  did  not  belong  to  these  corporations,  and  who  conse- 
quently had  no  share  in  the  poUtical  franchise.  Clisthenes 
accordingly  abolished  these  four  tribes,  and  established  ten  new 
ones  in  their  stead,  in  which  he  enrolled  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Attica,  including  both  resident  aliens  and  even  emancipated 
slaves.  These  ten  tribes  were  purely  local,  and  were  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  cantons  or  townships,  called  demes.t 
At  a  later  time  we  find  174  of  these  demes ;  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  this  was  the  original  number  instituted  by 
Clisthenes. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
demes  which  deserves  mention,  since  it  indicates  singular  fore- 
sight and  sagacity  on  the  part  of  Clisthenes.  The  demes  which 
he  assigned  to  each  tribe  were  never  all  of  them  contiguous  to 
each  other,  but  were  scatteted  over  difierent  parts  of  Attica. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently  to  prevent  any 
tribe  fi:om  acquiring  a  local  interest  independent  of  the  entire 
community,  and  to  remove  the  temptation  of  forming  itself  into 
a  political  faction  from  the  proximity  of  its  members  to  each 
other.  This  was  the  more  necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the 
parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Shore,  and  the  Mountain  had  all  arisen 
from  local  feuds. 

Every  Athenian  citizen  was  obliged  to  be  enrolled  in  a  deme, 
and  in  all  public  docimients  was  designated  by  the  name  of  the 
one  to  which  he  belonged.  Each  deme,  like  a  parish  in  Eng- 
land, administered  its  own  affairs.     It  had  its  public  meetings,  it 

*  See  p.  90.  t  ^VM^^' 
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levied  taxes,  and  was  under  the  sapedntendenoe  c£  an  officer 
called  Demaichus.* 

i  9.  The  establishment  of  the  ten  new  tribes  led  to  a  change 
in  the  number  of  the  Senate.  It  had  previously  consisted  of  400 
members,  taken  in  equal  proportions  from  each  of  the  four  old 
tribes.  It  was  now  enhuged  to  500,  50  being  selected  from  each 
of  the  ten  new  tribes.  At  the  same  time  its  duties  and  functions 
were  greatly  increased.  By  the  constitution  of  Solon  its  prin- 
cipal business  was  to  prepare  matters  for  discussion  in  the  £c- 
clesia ;  but  Clisthenes  gave  it  a  great  share  in  the  administration 
of  the  state.  Its  sittings  became  constant,  and  the  year  was  di- 
vided into  ten  portions,  called  PrytatdeStf  corresponding  to  a 
similar  division  in  the  senate.  The  fifty  senators  of  each  tribe 
took  by  turns  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  senate  and  in  the  ec- 
desia  during  one  Prytany,  and  received  during  that  time  the 
title  of  PrytanesX  The  ordinary  Attic  year  consisted  of  12 
lunar  months,  or  364  days,  so  that  six  of  the  Prytanies  lasted  35 
days,  and  four  of  them  36  days.  But  for  the  more  convenient 
despatch  of  business,  every  fifl^  members  were  divided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each,  who  presided  £)r  seven  days,  and  were  hence 
called  Prdedri.h  Moreover,  out  of  these  proedri  a  chairman, 
called  EpistcUesJ(\  was  chosen  by  lot  every  <kiy  to  preside  both  in 
the  senate  and  in  the  ecclesia,  when  necessary,  and  to  him  were 
entrusted  during  his  day  of  office  the  keys  of  the  Acropolis  and 
the  treasury,  and  the  public  seal. 

h  10.  The  Ecclesia,  or  fonnal  assembly  of  the  citizens,  was 
accustomed  at  a  later  period  to  meet  regularly  four  times  in  every 
Prytany.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  number  was  fixed  by  Clis- 
thenes, and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  did  not  institute  such 
frequent  meetings ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  a  part 
of  his  system  to  summon  the  Ecclesia  at  certain  fixed  periods. 
By  the  constitution  of  Solon  the  government  of  the  state  seems  to 
have  been  chiefiy  vested  in  the  archons  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
principal  reforms  of  Clisthenes  to  transfer  the  pohtical  power 
nrom  tibeir  hands  to  the  senate  and  the  ecclesia.  He  accustomed 
the  people  to  the  discussion  and  management  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, and^^thus  prepared  them  for  the  still  more  democratical 
refi>rms  of  Aristides  and  Pericles.  At  a  later  time  we  find  that 
all  citizens  were  eligible  to  the  office  of  archon,  and  that  these 
magistrates  were  chosen  by  lot,  and  not  elected  by  the  body  of 
citizens.  They  were  deprived,  moreover,  of  most  of  their  judi* 
cial  duties  by  &e  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  popular  courts 
of  justice.  • 

*  ^nfjMpxo^,  *   \ThjnTaveiai.  XH^vravetc^ 
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These  lefonns,  however,  were  not  introduced  by  Clisthenes. 
He  continued  to  exclude  the  fourth  of  those  classes  into  which 
Solon  had  divided  the  citizens,  from  the  post  of  &rchon  and  ifirom 
all  other  offices  of  state  ;  he  made  no  change  in  the  manner  of 
appointing  the  archons,  and  left  them  in  the  exercise  of  im- 
portant judicial  duties.  Hence  the  constitution  of  CUsthenes, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  power  which  it  gave  to  the 
people,  came  to  be  regarded  as  aristocratical  in  the  times  of 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes. 

HI.  Of  the  other  reforms  of  Clisthenes  we  are  imperfectly 
informed.  He  increased  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  jwUtical 
power  of  the  people.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful  whether  Solon  gave 
the  people  any  judicial  functions  at  all ;  and  it  was  probably 
Clisthenes  who  enacted  that  all  public  crimes  should  be  tried  by 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  above  thirty  years  of  age,  specially  con- 
voked and  sworn  for  the  purpose.  The  assembly  thus  c(mvened 
was  called  HdicBay  and  its  members  HeUasts*  With  the  in- 
crease of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  people,  it  became  necessary 
to  divide  the  Helieea  into  ten  distinct  courts  ;  and  this  change 
was  probably  introduced  soon  after  the  time  of  Clisthenes. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  tribes  introduced  a  change  in  the 
military  arrangements  of  the  state.  The  citizens,  who  were  re- 
quired to  serve,  were  now  marshalled  acoordmg  to  tribes,  each 
of  which  was  subject  to  a  StrategttSt^  or  general  of  its  own. 
These  ten  generals  were  elected  annually  by  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  and  became  at  a  later  time  the  most  important  officers 
in  the  state,  since  they  possessed  the  direction  not  only  of  naval 
and  military  affiiirs,  but  also  of  the  relations  of  the  city  with 
foreign  states.  Down  to  the  time  of  Clisthenes,  the  command  of 
the  military  force  had  been  vested  exclusively  in  the  third  ar- 
chon,  or  Polemaxch ;  and  even  after  the  institution  of  the  Stra- 
tegi  by  Clisthenes,  the  Polemaxch  still  continued  to  possess  a 
joint  right  of  command  along  with  them,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  come  to  relate  the  batUe  of  Marathon. 

H2.  There  was  another  remarkable  institution  expressly 
ascribed  to  Clisthenes — ^the  Ostracism  ;  the  real  object  of  which 
has  been  explained  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Grote.  By  the  Os- 
tracism, a  citizen  was  banished  without  special  accusation,  trial, 
or  defence  for  ten  years,  which  term  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  &VQ  :  he  was  not  deprived  of  his  property ;  and  at  tiie  end  of 
his  period  of  exile  was  sJlowed  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  resume 
aU  the  political  rights  and  privil^es  which  he  had  previously 
enjoyed.     It  must  be  recollected  that  the  force  which  a  Greek 
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govemment  liad  at  its  disposal  was  very  small ;  and  that  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  aa  ambitious  citizen,  supported  by  a  nu- 
merous body  of  partisans,  to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  make 
himself  despot.  The  past  history  of  the  Athenians  had  shown 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  this  cause  ;  and 
the  Ostracism  was  the  means  devised  by  Clisthenes  for  removing 
quietly  from  the  state  a  powerful  party  leader  before  he  could 
carry  into  execution  any  violent  schemes  for  the  subversion  of 
the  govemment.  Every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  this  in- 
stitution from  abuse.  The  senate  and  the  eoclesia  had  first  to 
determine  by  a  special  vote  vdiether  the  safety  of  the  state  re- 
quired such  a  step  to  be  taken.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, a  day  was  fixed  for  voting,  and  each  citizen  wrote  upon 
a  tile  or  oyster  shell*  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  wished 
to  banish.  The  votes  were  then  collected,  and  if  it  was  found 
that  6000  had  been  recorded  against  any  one  person,  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  firom  the  city  within  ten  days  ;  if  the  num- 
ber of  votes  did  not  amount  to  6000,  nothing  was  done.  The 
large  number  of  votes  required  for  the  ostracism  of  a  person 
(one-fi>urth  of  the  entire  citizen  population)  was  a  sunicient 
guarantee  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  considered 
him  dangerous  to  the  state.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  utility  of  this 
institution  that  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  no  further 
attempt  was  made  by  any  Athenian  citizen  to  overthrow  the 
democracy  by  force. 

4  13.  The  reforms  of  Clisthenes  were  received  with  such  popu- 
lar favor,  and  so  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  their  author, 
that  Isagoras  saw  no  hope  for  him  and  his  party  except  by  calling 
in  the  interference  of  Gleomenes  and  the  LacedsBmonians.  This 
was  readily  promised,  and  heralds  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
Athens,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  Clisthenes  and  the  rest  of 
the  AlcnuBonidsB,  as  the  accursed  family  on  whom  rested  the 
pollution  of  Cylon's  murder.  Clisthenes,  not  daring  to  disobey 
the  LacedsBmonian  government,  retired  voluntarily;  and  thus 
Gleomenes,  arriving  at  Athens  i^ortly  afterwards  with  a  small 
force,  found  himself  undisputed  master  of  the  city.  He  first 
expelled  700  families  pointed  out  by  Isagoras,  and  then  at^ 
tempted  to  dissolve  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  place  the 
govemment  in  the  hands  of  three  hundred  of  his  friends  and 
partisans.  This  proceeding  excited  general  indignation;  the 
people  rose  in  arms ;  and  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  took  refuge 
in  the  Acropolia.  At  the  end  of  two  days  their  provisions  were 
exhausted,  and  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate.     Cleomenes  and 

*  OMtracan  (bcrgoKov),  whence  the  xuune  of  Ottroeimn  {doTfOKUffioc), 
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the  LacedsBmonian  troops,  as  well  as  Lsa^ras,  were  allowed  to 
retire  in  safety;  but  all  their  adherents  who  were  captured 
with  them  were  put  to  death  by  the  Athenian  people.  Chs- 
thenes  and  the  700  exiled  families  were  immediately  recalled, 
and  the  new  constitution  was  materially  strengthened  by  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  to  overthrow  it. 

414.  The  Athenians  had  now  openly  broken  with  Sparta. 
Fearing  the  vengeance  of  this  formidable  state,  Clisthenes  sent 
envoys  to  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  satrap  at  Sardis,  to  solicit 
the  Persian  alliance,  which  was  ofiered  on  condition  of  the 
Athenians*  sending  earth  and  water  to  the  King  of  Persia  na  a 
token  of  their  submission.  The  envoys  promised  compliance ; 
but  on  their  return  to  Athens,  their  countrymen  repudiated 
their  proceeding  with  indignation.  Meantime,  Cleomenes  was 
preparing  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians,  and  to  establish 
Isagoras  as  a  despot  over  them.  He  summoned  the  Peloponne- 
sian  allies  to  the  field,  but  without  informing  them  of  the  object 
of  the  expedition ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  concerted  measures 
with  the  Thebans  and  the  Ghalcidians  of  Euboea  for  a  simulta- 
neous attack  upon  Attica.  The  Peloponnesian  army,  commanded 
by  the  two  kings,  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  entered  Attica^  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis ;  but  when  the  allies  became  aware  of 
the  object  for  which  they  had  been  summoned,  they  refused  to 
march  farther.  The  power  of  Athens  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
great  to  inspire  jealousy  among  the  other  Greek  states ;  and  the 
Corinthians,  who  still  smarted  under  the  recollection  of  the  suf- 
ferings inflicted  upon  them  by  their  own  despots,  took  the  lead 
in  denouncing  the  attempt  of  Cleomenes  to  crush  the  hberties 
of  Athens.  Their  remonstrances  were  seconded  by  Demaratus, 
the  other  Spartan  king ;  so  that  Cleomenes  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  the  expedition  and  return  home.  The  dissension  of 
the  two  kings  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  at  Sparta,  that  both  kings  should  never  have 
the  command  of  the  army  at  the  same  time. 

The  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesian  army  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  they  lost 
no  time  in  turning  their  arms  against  their  other  foes.  March- 
ing into  B<fiotia,  they  defeated  the  Thebans,  and  then  crossed  over 
into  Eubosa,  where  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Chal- 
cidians.  In  order  to  secure  their  dominion  in  Euboea,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  for  their  poorer  citizens,  the  Athenians 
distributed  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  Chalcidian  landowners 
among  4000  of  their  citizens,  who  settled  in  the  country  under 
the  name  of  Cleruchi* 

•  KXv^xoh  that  ii,  **lot-hold«i»." 
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f  15.  The  Buccessea  of  Athens  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Spartans,  and  they  now  resolved  to  make  a  third  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  Athenian  democracy.  They  had  meantime  discovered 
the  deception  which  had  heen  practised  upon  them  hy  the 
Delphic  oracle ;  and  they  invited  Hippias  to  come  from  Sigeimi 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  restore  him  to  Athens.  The  experience  of 
the  last  campaign  had  taught  them  that  they  could  not  calculate 
upon  the  co-operation  of  their  allies  without  first  ohtaining  their 
approval  of  the  project ;  and  they  therefore  summoned  deputies 
from  all  their  allies  to  meet  at  Sparta,  in  order  to  determine  re- 
specting the  restoration  of  Hippias.  The  despot  was  present  at 
the  congress  ;  and  the  Spartans  urged  the  necessity  of  crushing 
the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenians  by  placing  over  them 
their  former  master.  But  their  proposal  was  received  with  uni- 
versal repugnance ;  and  the  Corinthians  again  expressed  the 
general  indignation  at  the  design.  "  Surely  heaven  and  earth 
are  about  to  change  places,  when  you  Spartans  propose  to  set 
up  in  the  cities  that  wicked  and  bloody  thing  called  a  Despot. 
First  try  what  it  is  for  yourselves  at  Sparta,  and  then  force  it 
upon  otheis.  If  you  persist  in  a  scheme  so  wicked,  know  that 
the  Corinthians  vnH  not  second  you."  These  vehement  remon- 
strances were  received  with  such  approbation  by  the  other 
allies,  that  the  Spartans  £ound  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 
project.  Hippias  returned  to  Sigeum,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  ihe  court  of  Darius. 

416.  Athens  had  now  entered  upon  her  glorious  career.  The 
institutions  of  Clisthenes  had  given  her  citizens  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  and  the  grandeur  of  their  country.  A  spirit 
of  the  warmest  patriotism  rapidly  sprang  up  among  them ;  and 
the  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  which  followed  sdmost  imme- 
diately, exhibits  a  striking  proof  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  which 
they  were  prepared  to  make  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
their  state. 


Coin  of  Athens. 


Ancient  Sculptures  from  Selinus. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


mSTORT   OF   THE   GREEK   COLONIES. 

J  1.  Connexioii  of  the  subject  with  the  general  history  of  Greece,  g  2. 
Origin  of  the  Greek  colonies  and  their  relation  to  the  motheiHsoun- 
try.  §  8.  Characteristics  common  to  most  of  the  Greek  coloniesL 
p  4.  Tne  JSolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  in  Asia.  Miletos  the  most 
important^  and  the  parent  of  nimierous  colonies.  Ephesos.  Phociea. 
§  6.  Colonies  in  the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  History  of  Cunue. 
§  6.  Colonics  in  Sicily.  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  the  most  impor- 
tant Phalaris,  despot  of  Agrigentum.  §  1.  Colonies  in  Magna  Gne- 
cia  (the  south  of  Italy).  Sybaris  and  Croton.  "War  between  these 
cities,  and  destruction  of  Sybaris.  %  8.  Epizephyrian  Locri :  its  law- 
giver, Zaleucus.  Rhegium.  §  9.  TarentimL  Decline  of  the  cities 
in  Magna  GrsBcia.  g  10.  Colonies  in  Gaul  and  Spain.  Massalia. 
8  11.  Colonies  in  Africa.  Cyrene.  §  12.  Colonies  in  Epirus,  Mace- 
donia, and  Thrace.  §  18.  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  Greek  colonies. 

§  1.  An  account  of  the  Greek  colonies  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  History  of  Greece.  It  has  been  already  observed  that 
Hellas  did  not  indicate  a  country  marked  by  certain  geographical 
limits,  but  included  the  whole  body  of  Hellenes,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  might  be  settied.  Thus,  the  inhabitants 
of  Trapezus  on  the  farthest  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of  Cyrene 
in  Africa,  and  of  Massalia  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  were  as  essential- 
ly members  of  Hellas  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  They 
all  gloried  in  the  name  of  Hellenes ;  they  all  boasted  of  their 
descent  from  the  common  ancestor  Hellen ;  and  they  all  posr 
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aesBed  and  frequently  exereified  the  right  of  contending  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  the  other  national  festivals  of  Greece. 

The  vast  numher  of  Greek  Colonies,  their  wide-spread  difiusion 
over  all  parts  of  the  Mediteiranean,  which  thus  became  a  kind 
of  Grecian  lake,  their  rapid  growth  in  wealth,  power,  and  intd- 
ligence  afibrd  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  greatness  of  this 
wonderful  people.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  these  colonies,  or  to  narrate  their  history  at  any 
length.  We.  mujBt  content  ourselves  with  briefly  mentioning  the 
more  important  of  them,  after  stating  the  causes  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the 
mother  country,  and  certain  characteristics  which  wese  common 
to  them  all. 

i  2.  Civil  ^dissensions  and  a  redundant  populaticn^were  the 
two  chief  causes  of  the  origin  of  most  of  the  GreelAolonies.* 
They  were  usually  undertaken  with  the  approbation  of  the  cities 
ficom  which  they  issued,  and  under  the  management  of  leaders 
appointed  by  them.  In  most  cases  the  Delphic  oracle  had  pre- 
viously^ given  its  divine  sanction  to  the  enterprise,  which  was 
also  undertaken  under  the  encouragement  of  the  gods  of  the  mo- 
ther-city. But  a  Greek  colony  was  always  considered  politically 
independent  of  the  latter  and  emancipated  from  its  control.  The 
only  connexion  between  them  was  one  of  filial  aflection  and  of 
oonmion  religious  ties.  The  colonists  worshipped  in  their  new 
settlement  the  deities  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  ho- 
nour in  their  native  country ;  and  the  sacred  fire,  which  was  con- 
stantly kept  burning  on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  by  them 
&am  the  Frytaneum  of  the  city  from  which  they  sprung.  They 
usually  chenshed  a  feeling  of  reverential  respect  for  the  mothei^ 
dty,  which  they  display^  by  sending  deputations  to  the  prin- 
cipal festivals  of  the  latter,  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of 
honour  and  other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  mother-city,  when  they  visited  the  colony. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they  paid  divine  worship  to  the  founder  of 
the  colony  afler  his  death,  as  the  representative  of  the  mother- 
city  ;  and  when  the  colony  in  its  turn  became  a  parent,  it  usually 
sought  a  leader  from  the  state  from  which  it  had  itself  sprung. 
It  was  accordingly  considered  a  violation  of  sacred  ties  for  a 
mother-country  and  a  colony  to  make  weir  upon  one  another. 
These  bonds,  however,  were  oflen  insufficient  to  maintain  a 
lasting  union ;  and  the  memorable  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
her  colony  Corcyra  will  show  how  easily  they  might  be  severed 
by  the  ambition  or  the  interest  of  either  state. 

*  A  colony  was  called  diroucta ;  a  colonist,  Airoucoc ;  the  mother  city, 
foit^oiroXiCf  and  the  leader  of  a  colony  oUiarvc- 
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4  3.  The  Gieek  colonies,  unlike  most  which  have  been  founded 
in  modem  timeSi  did  not  consist  of  a  few  straggling  bands  of  ad- 
ventureis,  scattered  over  the  country  in  which  they  settled,  and 
only  coalescing  into  a  city  at  a  later  period.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Greek  colonists  fermed  from  the  beginning  an  organized  po- 
htical  body.  Their  first  care  upon  settling  in  their  adopted 
country  was  to  found  a  city,  and  to  erect  in  it  those  ]pubhc 
buildings  which  were  essential  to  the  religious  and  social  life  of 
a  Greek.  Hence  it  was  quickly  adorned  with  temples  fer  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  with  an  agora  or  place  of  public  meeting  for 
the  citizens,  with  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  the  youth, 
and  at  a  Jater  time  with  a  theatre  for  dramatic  representations. 
Almost  eVery  colonial  Greek  city  waff  built  upon  the  sea-coast, 
and  the  site  usually  selected  contained  a  hill  sufficiently  lofty 
to  foiii^ii  acropolis.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  purpose  was 
fi)r  the  most  part  seized  by  force  firom  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  The  relation  in  which  the  colcmists  stood  to  the 
latter  naturally  varied  in  difierent  localities.  In  some  places 
they  were  reduced  to  slavery  or  expelled  from  the  district ;  in 
others  they  became  the  subjects  of  the  conquerors,  or  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  of  their  pohtical  rights.  In  many  cases  inter- 
marriages took  place  between  the  colonists  and  the  native  popu- 
lation, and  thus  a  foreign  element  was  introduced  among  them 
— a  circumstance  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  especially  in 
tracing  the  history  of  the  Ionic  Qolonies. 

It  has  frequently  been  observed  that  colonies  are  favourable  to 
the  development  of  democracy.  Ancient  customs  and  usages 
cannot  be  preserved  in  a  colony  as  at  home.  Men  are  of  neces- 
sity placed  on  a  greater  equality,  since  they  have  to  share  the 
same  hardships,  to  overcome  the  same  difficulties,  and  to  iace 
the  same  dangers.  Hence  it  is  difficult  for  a  single  man  or  for 
a  claas  to  maintain  peculiar  privileges,  or  to  exercise  a  permanent 
authority  over  the  other  colonists.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  a 
democratical  form  of  government  wa£  establidied  in  most  of  the 
Greek  colonies  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  the  mother-country, 
and  that  an  aiistocracy  could  rarely  maintain  its  ground  for  any 
length  of  time.  Owing  to  the  fireedom  of  their  institutions,  and 
to  Qieir  favourable  position  for  commercial  enterprise,  many  of 
the  Greek  colonies  became  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
Hellenic  world ;  and  in  the  earlier  period  of  Grecian  history 
several  of  them,  such  as  Miletus  and  Ephesus  in  Asia,  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  and  Croton  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  sui^ 
passed  all  the  cities  of  the  mother-country  in  power,  population, 
and  wealth. 

TheGreciancolomesmaybearrangedinfeurgxoupB:  1.  Those 
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founded  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjoining  islands ;  2.  Those  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  G-aul,  and 
Spain  ;  3.  Those  in  Africa ;  4.  Those  in  Epiros,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace. 

i  4.  The  earliest  Greek  colonies  were  those  founded  on  the  west- 
em  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  divided  into  three  great 
masses,  each  hearing  the  name  of  that  section  of  the  Greek  race 
with  which  they  claimed  affinity.  The  ^oHc  cities  covered  the 
northern  part  of  this  coast ;  the  lonians  occupied  the  centre, 
and  the  Dorians  the  southern  portion.  The  origin  of  these 
colonies  is  lost  in  the  mythical  age ;  and  the  legends  of  the 
Greeks  respecting  them  have  heen  given  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  work.*  Their  poHtical  history  will  claim  our  attention 
when  we  come  to  relate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ;  and  their  successful  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  arts 
will  form  the  chief  suhject  of  our  next  chapter.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  on  the  present  occasion  that  the  Ionic  cities  were  early 
distinguished  hy  a  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  soon  rose 
superior  in  wealth  and  in  power  to  their  ^olian  and  Dorian 
neighhors.  Among  the  Ionic  cities  themselves  Miletus  was  the 
most  flourishing,  and  during  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries 
before  Christ  was  the  first  commercial  city  in  Hellas.  In  search 
of  gain  its  adventurous  mariners  penetrated  to  the  farthest  parts 
of  die  Mediterranean  and  its  adjacent  seas ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
protecting  and  enlarging  its  commerce,  it  planted  numerous  co- 
lonies, which  are  said  to  have  been  no  fewer  than  eighty.  Most 
of  them  were  founded  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine  ;  and  of 
these,  Oyzicus  on  the  former,  and  Sinope  on  the  latter  sea,  be- 
came the  most  celebrated.  Sinope  was  the  emporium  of  the 
Milesian  commerce  in  the  Euxine,  and  became  in  its  turn  the 
parent  of  many  prosperous  colonies. 

Ephesus,  which  became  at  a  later  time  the  first  of  the  Ionic 
cities,  was  at  this  period  inferior  te-Miletus  in  population  and  in 
wealth.  It  was  never  distinguished  £)r  its  enterprise  at  sea,  and 
it  planted  few  maritime  colonies ;  it  owed  its  greatness  to  its 
trade  with  the  interior,  and  to  its  large  territory,  which  it  gra- 
dually obtained  at  the  expense  of  ^e  Lydians.  Other  Ionic 
cities  of  less  importance  than  Ephesus  possessed  a  more  power- 
ful navy  ;  and  the  adventurous  voyages  of  the  Phoceans  deserve 
to  be  particularly  mentioned,  in  which  they  not  only  visited  the 
coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  even  planted  in  those  countries 
several  colonies,  of  wluch  Massalia  became  tl\e  most  prosperous 
and  celebrated. 

h  5.  The  colonies  of  whose  origin  we  have  an  historical  ac- 
*  So6  p.  86. 
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count  began  to  be  founded  soon  after  the  fiist  Olympiad.  Those 
estabUshed  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy  claim  our  first  atten* 
tion,  as  well  on  account  of  their  importance  as  of  the  priority  of 
their  foundation.  Like  the  Asiatic  colonies,  they  were  of  various 
origin ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  in  Eubosa,  of  Corinth, 
Megara  and  Sparta,  and  the  AchsBans  and  Locrians  were  all  con- 
cerned in  them. 

One  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Italy  lays  daim  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  any  other  in  the  country.  This  is  the  Campanian 
Cumffi,  situated  near  Cape  Misenum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  a  joint  colony  from  the  ^oUc  Cyme  in  Asia, 
and  from  ChalciB  in  Eubcea,  and  to  have  been  founded,  according 
to  common  chronology,  in  B.C.  1050.  This  date  is  of  course 
uncertain  :  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  waa  the  most  ancient 
Grecian  establishment  in  Italy,  and  that  a  long  period  elapsed 
before  any  other  Greek  colonists  were  bold  enough  to  follow  in 
the  same  track.  Cums  was  for  a  long  time  the  most  flourishing 
city  in  Campania  :  and  it  was  not  till  its  decline  in  the  flflh  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  that  Capua  rose  into  importance. 
{  6.  The  earliest  Grecian  settlement  in  Sicily  was  founded  in 
B.C.  735.  The  greater  part  of  Sicily  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
rude  tribes  of  Sicels  and  Sicanians.  The  Carthaginian  settle- 
ments mostly  lay  on  the  westem  side  of  the  island ;  but  the 
— eastern  and  the  southern  coasts  were  occupied  only  by  the  Sicels 
and  Sicanians,  who  were  easily  driven  by  the  Greeks  into  the 
interior  of  the  country.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land, 
united  with  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  soon  attracted  nume- 
rous colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  there  arose  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  a  successiou  of  flourishing  cities,  of  which  a 
list  is  given  below.*  Of  these,  Syracuse  and  Agngentum,  both 
Dorian  colonies,  became  the  most  powerful.  The  former  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.C.  734,  and  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prosperity  contained  a  population  of  500,000  souls,  and 
was  surrounded  by  wails  twenty-two  miles  in  circuit.  Its  great- 
ness, however,  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  and 

•  1.  I^azoB,  the  earliest,  founded  by  the  Chalcidians,  b.o.  786.  2.  Syra- 
cuse, founded  by  the  Cormthiana,  b.o.  734.  8.  Leon  tin!  and  Catana, 
founded  by  Naxos  in  Sicily,  b.o.  780.  4.  HyblsBan  Megara,  founded  by 
Megara,  b.c.  728.  5.  Gela,  founded  by  the  lindians  in  Rhodes,  and  by 
the  Cretans,  b.c.  690.  6.  Zancle,  afterwards  called  Messana,  founded 
by  the  GomiBans  and  Chalcidians :  its  date  is  uncertain.  7.  Acrss, 
founded  by  Syracuse,  b.c.  664.  8.  Casmeno),  founded,  by  Syracuse, 
B.O.  644.  9.  Selinua,  founded  by  Hybliean  Megara^  b.o.  680.  10. 
Camarina,  founded  by  Syracuse,  b.c.  699.  11.  Acragas,  better  known 
by  the  Roman  name  of  Agri^entum,  founded  by  Gela,  B.a  682.  12. 
Himera,  founded  by  Zancle :  its  date  is  uncertain. 
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we  know  scarcely  anything  of  its  afiaiiB  till  the  usuipation  of 
Gelon  in  b.g.  485.  Agrigentum  was  of  later  origin,  ior  it  was 
not  founded  till  b.g.  582,  by  the  Dorians  of  Gela,  which  had  itself 
been  colonized  by  Rhodians  and  Cretans.  But  its  growth  waa 
most  rapid,  and  it  soon  rose  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  power.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  world  for 
the  magnificence  of  ita  pubhc  buildings,  and  withm  a  century  after 
its  feundation  was  called  by  Pindar  "  the  fairest  of  iVLortal  cities." 
Its  early  history  only  claims  our  attention  on  account  of  the 
despotism  of  Phalaris,  who  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity 
as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant  His  exact  date  is  uncertain ; 
but  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Fisiatratus  and  Grcesus  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  may  perhaps  be  placed  in  e.g.  570. 
He  is  said  to  have  burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  in  a 
brazen  bull ;  and  this  celebrated  instrument  of  torture  is  not 
only  noticed  by  Pindar,  but  was  in  existence  at  Agrigentum  in 
later  times.  He  was  engaged  in  firequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bours, and  extended  his  power  and  dominion  on  aU  sides ;  but 
his  cruelties  rendered  him  so  abhorred  by  the  people,  that  they 
suddenly  rose  against  him,  and  put  him  to  death."* 
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Map  of  the  chief  Greek  Colonies  in  Sicily 


•  There  are  extant  certain  Greek  letters  attributed  to  FhalariB,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  literary  controyersy  to  which  they  gave  rise 
in  modem  times.  Their  genuineness  was  maintained  by  Boyle  and  the 
contemporary  scholars  of  Oxford ;  but  Bentley,  in  his  masterly  **  Dis- 
sertation upon  the  Epistles  of  FhaJaris,''  in  reply  to  Boyle,  proved  be- 
yond question  that  they  were  the  production  of  a  sophist  of  a  later  age. 
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The  prosperity  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  afterwards  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Carthaginians ; 
but  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first  Greek  settlement 
in  the  island  they  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  latter 
people,  and  were  thus  left  at  hberty  to  develop  their  resources 
without  any  opposition  from  a  foreign  power. 

k  7.  The  Grecian  colonies  in  Italy  began  to  be  planted  at 
nearly  the  same  time  as  in  Sicily.  They  eventually  lined  the 
whole  southern  coast  as  far  as  Gums  on  the  one  sea,  and  Ta- 
lentum  on  the  other.  They  even  surpassed  those  in  Sicily  in 
number  and  importance ;  and  so  numerous  and  flourishing  did 
they  become,  that  the  south  of  Italy  received  the  name  of  Magna 
Grsecia.  Of  these,  two  of  the  earliest  and  most  prosperous  were 
Sybaris  and  Oroton,  both  situated  upon  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  both  of  AchsBan  origin.  Sybaris  was  planted  in  B.C.  720, 
and  Croton  in  B.C.  710.  For  two  centuries  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  harmony,  and  we  know  scarcely  anything  of  their  history 
till  their  fatal  contest  in  b.c.  510,  wluch  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
Sybaris.  During  the  whole  of  this  period  they  were  two  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  all  Hellas.  The  walls  of  Sybaris  em- 
braced a  circuit  of  six  nules,  and  those  of  Croton  were  not  less 
than  twelve  miles  in  circumference ;  but  the  former,  though 
smaller,  was  the  more  powerful,  since  it  possessed  a  larger  extent 
of  territory  and  a  greater  number  of  colonies,  among  which  was 
the  distant  town  of  Poeidonia  (FsBstum),  whose  magnificent  ruins 
still  attest  its  former  greatness.  Several  native  tribes  became 
the  subjects  of  Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  their  dominions  extended 
across  tiie  Calabnan  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea. 

Sybaris  in  particular  attained  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
wealth ;  and  its  inhabitants  were  so  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
e^minacy,  and  debauchery,  that  their  name  has  become  proverbial 
for  a  voluptuary  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  Many  of  the 
anecdotes  recorded  of  them  bear  on  their  face  the  exaggerations 
of  a  later  age ;  but  their  great  wealth  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that 
5000  horsemen,  clothed  in  magniflcent  attire,  formed  a  part  of 
the  procession  in  certain  festivflds  of  the  city,  whereas  A^ens  in 
her  best  days  could  not  number  more  than  1200  knights. 

Croton  was  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  physicians 
or  surgeons,  and  for  Uie  number  of  its  citizens  who  gained  prizes 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Its  government  was  an  aristocracy,  and 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  One  Thousand  persons.  It  was 
in  this  city  that  Pythagoras  settled,  and  founded  a  fraternity,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  chapter. 

The  war  between  these  two  powerful  cities  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  recorded  in  the  history  of  Magna  Grsecia.    It  arose 
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ftom  the  civil  dissensions  of  Sybaiis.  The  oligarchical  goTem- 
ment  was  overthrown  by  a  popular  insurrection,  head^  by  a 
citis^n  of  the  name  of  Telys,  who  succeeded  in  making  himself 
despot  of  the  city.  The  leading  members  of  the  oligarchical 
party,  500  in  number,  were  driven  into  exile ;  and  when  they 
took  refuge  at  Oroton,  their  surrender  was  demanded  by  Telys, 
and  war  threatened  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  excited 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Croton,  since  the  military  strength  of  Sy- 
barifl  was  decidedly  superior;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the 
urgent  persuasions  of  Pythagoras  that  the  Crotoniates  resolved 
to  brave  the  vengeance  of  their  neighbours  rather  than  incur 
the  disgrace  of  betraying  suppliants.  In  the  war  which  fol- 
lowed, Sybaris  is  said  to  have  taken  the  field  with  300,000  men, 
and  Croton  with  100,000 — ^numbers  which  seem  to  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  The  Crotoniates  were  commanded  by 
Milo,  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  the  most  celebrated  athlete 
of  his  time,  and  they  were  further  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Spartans  under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  younger  brother  of* 
king  Cleomenes,  who  was  sailing  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  in 
order  to  found  a  settlement  in  Sicily.  The  two  armies  met  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Trseis  or  Trionto,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Sybarites  were  defeated  with  prodi- 
gious slaughter.  The  Crotoniates  followed  up  their  victory  by 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  which  they  razed  to  the 
ground ;  and  in  order  to  obhterate  all  traces  of  it,  they  turned 
the  course  of  the  river  Crathis  through  its  ruins  (b.c.  510):  The 
destruction  of  this  wealthy  and  powerful  city  excited  strong 
sympathy  through  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  the  Milesians,  with 
whom  the  Sybarites  had  always  maintained  the  most  friendly 
connexions,  shaved  their  heads  in  token  of  mourning.* 

4  8.  Of  the  numerous  other  Greek  settlements  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  those  of  Locri,  Rhegiimi,  and  Tarentum  were  the  most 
important. 

Locri,  called  Epizephyrian,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Zephyrium,  was  founded  by  a  body  of  Locrian  freebooters  from 
the  mother  country,  in  b.  c.  683.  Their  early  history  is  memo- 
rable on  account  of  their  being  the  first  Hellenic  people  who 
possessed  a  body  of  written  laws.  They  are  said  to  have  sufier- 
ed  so  greatly  from  lawlessness  and  disorder  as  to  apply  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  thus  led  to  accept  the  ordi- 
nances of  Zaleucus,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  originally 
a  shepherd.  His  laws  were  promulgated  in  b.  c.  664,  forty  years 
earher  than  those  of  Draco  at  Athens.  They  resembled  the 
latter  in  the  severity  of  their  punishments ;  but  they  were  ob- 
*  In  B.  o.  443  the  Athenians  founded  Thurii,  near  the  site  of  Sybaris. 
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served  fbi  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who  were  so  averse  to 
any  change  in  them,  that  whoever  proposed  a  new  law  had  to 
appear  in  the  pubUc  assembly  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  which 
was  immediately  tightened,  if  he  failed  to  convince  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  necessity  of  his  propositions.  Two  anecdotes  are 
related  of  Zaleucus,  which  deserve  mention,  though  their  au- 
thenticity cannot  be  guaranteed.  His  son  had  been  guilty  of  an 
ofience,  the  penalty  of  which  was  the  loss  of  both  eyes :  the 
father,  in  order  to  maintain  the  law,  and  yet  save  his  son  from 
total  blindness,  submitted  to  the  loss  of  one  of  his  own  eyes. 
Another  ordinance  of  Zaleucus  forbade  any  citizen  to  enter  the 
senate-house  in  anns  under  penalty  of  death.  On  a  war  suddenly 
breaking  out,  Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  law;  and  when 
his  attention  v^as  called  to  it  by  one  present,  he  replied  that  he 
would  vindicate  the  law,  and  straightway  fell  upon  his  sword. 


Map  or  the  chief  Greek  Colonies  in  Soathern  Italy. 
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Bhegimn,  situated  on  the  fltraits  of  Measma,  opposite  Sicily, 
was  colonized  by  the^Chalcidians,  but  received  a  large  number 
of  Messenians,  who  settled  here  at  the  close  both  of  the  first  and 
second  Messenian  wars.  AiiA^as»  "who  made  himself  despot  of 
the  city  about  b.  c.  500,  was  of  Messenian  descent ;  and  it  was 
he  who  changed  the  name  of  the  Sicilian  Zande  into  Messana, 
when  he  seized  the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  494. 

i  9.  Tarentum,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  which  bears  its 
name,  was  a  colony  from  Sparta,  and  was  founded  about  B.  c.  708. 
During  the  long  absence  ol*  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
wax,  an  illegitimate  race  of  citizens  had  been  bom,  to  whom  the 
name  of  Partheniie  (sons  of  maidens)  was  given.  Being  not  only 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  other  Spartans,  but  excluded  firom 
the  citizenship,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  under  Phalanthus,  one 
of  their  number,  against  the  government ;  and  when  their  plot 
was  detected,  they  were  allowed  to  quit  the  country  and  plant  a 
colony  under  his  guidance.  It  was  to  these  circumstances  that 
Tarentum  owed  its  origin.  It  was  admirably  situated  for  com- 
merce, and  was  the  only  town  in  the  gulf  which  possessed  a  per- 
fectly safe  harbour.  Afler  the  destruction  of  Sybaris,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  Magna  Gmcia,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  great  prosperity  till  its  subjugation  by  the 
Romans.  Although  of  Spartan  origin,  it  did  not  maintain  Spar- 
tan habits ;  and  its  citizens  were  noted  at  a  later  time  for  their 
love  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

The  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  rapidly  declined  in  power  afler 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
This  was  mainly  owing  t^two  causes.  First,  the  destruction  of 
Sybaris  deprived  the  Greeks  of  one  of  their  most  powerful  cities, 
and  of  a  territory  and  an  influence  over  the  native  population, 
to  which  no  other  Greek  town  could  succeed ;  and,  secondly, 
they  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact  with  the 
warlike  Samnites  and  Lucanians,  who  began  to  spread  fix>m 
Middle  Italy  towards  the  south.  Cums  was  taken  by  the  Sam- 
nites, and  Posidonia  (Psestum^  by  the  Lucanians ;  and  the  latter 
people  in  course  of  time  deprived  the  Greek  cities  of  the  whole 
of  their  inland  territory. 

k  10.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  the  distant  countries  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  were  not  numerous.  The  most  celebrated  was  Mas- 
salia,  the  modem  Marseilles,  founded  by  the  Ionic  Phocasans 
in  B.  G.  600.  It  planted  five  colonies  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  and  was  ^e  chief  Grecian  city  in  the  sea  west  of  Italy. 
The  commerce  of  the  MassaJiots  was  extensive,  and  their  navy 
sufficiently  power|al  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  Carthage.  They 
possessed  considerable  influence  over  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their 
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neighbourhood,  among  whom  they  difiused  the  artsr  of  ciyilized 
life,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  literature. 

f  11>  The  northern  coast  of  Afirica  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  Egypt  was  also  occupied  by  Greek  colonists. 
About  the  year  650  B.C.  the  Greeks  were  £)r  the  first  time 
allowed  to  settle  in  Egypt  and  to  carry  on  commerce  with  the 
countiy.  This  privilege  they  owed  to  Psamimetichus,  who  had 
raised  himself  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  by  the  aid  of  Ionian  and 
Carian  mercenaries.  The  Greek  tracers  were  not  slow  in  avail- 
iug  themselves  of  the  opening  of  this  new  and  important  market, 
and  thus  became  acquaint^  with  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
Africa.  Here  they  founded  the  city  of  Oyrene  about  b.  c.  630. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  Island  of  Thera  in  the  jSgean,  which 
was  itself  a  colony  from  Sparta.  The  situation  of  Gyrene  was 
well  chosen.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  which  it  com- 
manded a  fine  view.  These  hills  descended  by  a  succession  of 
terraces  to  the  port  of  the  town,  called  Apollonia.  The  climate 
was  most  salubrious,  and  the  soil  was  distinguished  by  extraor^ 
dinary  fertility.  With  these  advantages  Gyrene  rapidly  grew  in 
wealth  and  power ;  and  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  immense 
remains  which  still  mark  its  desolate  site.  Unlike  most  Grecian 
polonies,  Oyrene  was  governed  by  kings  for  eight  generations. 
Battus,  the  founder  of  the  colony,  was  the  first  king ;  and  his 
successors  bore  alternately  the  names  of  Arcesilaus  and  Battus. 
On  the  death  of  Arcesilaus  lY.,  which  must  have  happened 
afler  B.  c.  460,  royalty  was  abolished  and  a  democratical  foim  of 
government  established.  ^ 

Gyrene  planted  several  colonies  in  the  adjoining  district,  of 
which  Barca,  founded  about  b.  c.  660^ was  the  most  important. 

M2.  The  Grecian  settlements  in  Epirus,  Macedonia,  and 
Thrace  claim  a  few  words. 

There  were  several  Grecian  colonies  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ionian  sea  in  Epirus  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Of  these  the  island  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfii,  was  the 
most  wealthy  and  powerful.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians, 
about  B.  c.  700  ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  commercial  activity 
it  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  mother-city.  Hence 
a  war  broke  out  between  these  two  states  at  an  early  period ; 
and  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  on  record  was  the  one  fought 
between  their  fleets  in  b.c.  664.  The  dissensions  between  the 
mother-city  and  her  colony  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  and  were  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Notwithstanding  their  quarrels,  they  joined  in 
planting  four  Grecian  colonies  upon  the  same  line  of  coast — 
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Leucas,  Anactoriom,  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus :  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  two  former  the  Corinthians  were  the  principals,  and 
in  that  of  the  two  latter  the  Corcysans  took  the  leading  part. 

The  colonies  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace  were  very  numerous, 
and  extended  all  along  the  coast  of  the  ^gean,  of  the  Hellespont, 
of  the  Propontis,  and  of  the  Euxine,  from  the  borders  of  Thes- 
saly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Of  these  we  can  only  glance 
at  the  most  important.  The  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
were  chiefly  founded  by  Chalcis  and  Eretria  in  Eubcea ;  and  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  with  its  three  projecting  headlands,  was 
covered  with  theif  settlements,  and  denYcd  its  name  firom  the 
former  city.  The  Corinthians  likewise  planted  a  few  colonies  on 
this  coast,  of  which  PotidaBa,  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
most  deserves  mention.  4 

*  Of  the  colonies  in  Thrace,  the  most  flourishing  were  Selymbria 
and  Byzantium,*  both  founded  by  the  Megarians,  who  appear  as 
an  enterprising  maritime  people  at  an  early  period.  The  far- 
thest Grecian  settlement  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Euxine 
was  the  Milesian  colony  of  Istria,  near  the  southern  mouth  of 
the  Danube. 

H3.  The  preceding  survey  of  the  Grecian  colonies  shows  the 
wide  difiusion  of  the  Hellenic  race  in  the  sixth  century  be&re 
the  Christian  era.  Their  history  has  come  down  to  us  in  such 
a  fragmentary  and  unconnected  state,  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  render  it  interesting  to  the  reader ;  but  it  could  not  be 
passed  over  entirely,  since  some  knowledge  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  more  important  of  these  cities  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  aright  many  subsequent  events 
in  Grecian  history.  ^ 

*  The  foundation  of  Byzantium  is  placed  in  b.c.  657. 


Coin  of  Cyrene,  representing  on  the  reverse  the  Silphium,  which  was  the  chief  article 
in  the  export  trade  of  the  city. 
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4  »   Txti  ya^frx^rm,  wtiirn.  the  Gr*iAs  snained  in  jteraxnie  ^vi 

a:/f.  M  'vn^  'v/  tJoi^  mrjit  «7:k:ii^  i^ariires  m  tlie  histDiy  et  the 

^^U«;      TH/nr  .nt<H;i^,t:ia^  a^rrrrrj  ud  their  keen  appRciatiaB 

f4  f^t^  h^ai^fX»l  'Vifuitani^Tr  2ar7i»  birtii  to  new  imnns  q£  cmtrre 

IptmsMi      Thrrft  wu  aa  nnmtempted  pp;grei»  in  the  derekp^ 

MAiit  f4  th/;  r>fKinaa  muui  6rr:m  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  histeij 

ie  dnwB^Lll  of  their  political  wtkynmiEBee ; 

iA-1  «.i#H   tj,,  n|^  j^ps  flBi.5ir  the  pfodnctioB  of  some  of  thooe 

^  mim  which  ha.Te  been  the  models  and  the 

1  mhu^qpeat  time.     It  is  one  of  the  objects  of 

I  trace  the  di&rent  phases  of  this  intellectual 

h^  two  eentnries  and  a  half  compriaed  in  this 

y      *  ftf  eoinpcstioD,  in  which  the  Gre^s  after- 
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-wards  became  pre-eminent,  were  either  unknown  or  little  prac- 
tised. The  drama  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  prose  writing,  as 
a  branch  of  popular  literature,  was  only  beginning  to  be  culti- 
vated ;  but  epic  poetry  had  reached  its  culminating  point  at  the 
commencement  of  this  epoch,  and  throughout  the  whole  period 
the  lyric  muse  shone  with  undiminished  lustre.  It  is  therefore 
to  these  two  species  of  composition  that  oui  attention  will  be 
more  particularly  directed  on  the  present  occasion. 

i  2.  There  were  in  antiquity  two  large  collections  of  epic 
poetry.  The  one  comprised  poems  relating  to  the  great  events 
and -enterprises  of  the  Heroic  age,  and  characterised  by  a  certain 
poetical  unity;  the  other  included  works  tamer  in  character 
and  more  desultory  in  their  mode  of  treatment,  containing  the 
genealogies  of  men  and  gods,  narratives  of  the  exploits  of  sepa-  - 
rate  heroes,  and  descriptions  of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 
The  poems  of  the  former  class  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer ; 
while  those  of  the  latter  were  in  the  same  general  way  ascribed 
to  Hesiod.  The  former  were  the  productions  of  the  Ionic  and 
.Solic  minstrels  in  Asia  Minor,  among  whom  Homer  stood  pre- 
eminent and  eclipsed  the  brightness  of  the  rest :  the  latter  were 
the  compositions  of  a  school  of  bards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  HeUcon  in  BoBotia,  among  whom  in  like  maimer  Hesiod 
enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity.  The  poems  of  both  schools  were 
composed  in  the  hexameter  metre  and  in  a  similar  dialect ;  but 
they  difl^red  widely  in  almost  every  other  feature.  Of  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  of  the  celebrated  controversy  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  in  modern  times,  we  have  already  spoken  at 
length:*  it  therefore  only  remains  to  say  a^few  words  Upon 
those  ascribed  to  Hesiod. 

i  3.  Three  works  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of 
Hesiod — ^the  "  Works  and  Days,"  the  "  Theogony,"  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules."  The  first  two  were  generally 
considered  in  antiquity  as  the  genuine  productions  of  Hesiod ; 
but  the  "Shield  of  Hercules"  and  the  other  Hesiodic  poems 
were  admitted  to  be  the  compositions  of  other  poets  of  his 
school.  Many  ancient  critics  indeed  believed  the  "  Works  and 
Days"  to  be  the  only  genuine  work  of  Hesiod,  and  their  opinion 
has  been  adopted  by  most  modem  scholars.  Of  Hesiod  himself 
there  are  various  legends  related  by  later  writers;  but  we 
learn  from  his  own  poem  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ascra,  a 
vill£ige  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  to  which  his  father  had 
migrated  from  the  ^olian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor.  He  further  tells 
us  that  he  gained  the  prize  at  Chalcis  in  a  poetical  contest ;  and 
that  he  was  robbed  of  a  fair  share  of  his  heritage  ]|y  the  un- 
»  See  Chap.  V. 
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righteous  decisioii  of  judges  who  had  heen  hrihed  by  his  brother 
Perses.  The  latter  became  afterwards  reduced  in  circumstances, 
and  applied  to  his  brother  for  relief;  and  it  is  to  him  that 
Hesiod  addresses  his  didactic  poem  of  the  "  Works  and  Days,"  in 
which  he  lays  down  yarious  moral  and  social  maxims  for  the 
regulation  of  his  conduct  and  his  life.  It  contains  an  interesting 
representation  of  the  feelings,  habits,  and  superstitions  of  the 
rural  population  of  Greece  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  hence  enjoyed 
at  all  periods  great  popularity  among  this  class.  At  Sparta,  on 
the  contrary,  where  war  was  deemed  the  only  occupation  worthy 
of  a  freeman,  the  poems  of  Hesiod  were  held  in  contempt. 
Cleomenes  called  him  the  bard  of  the  Helots,  in  contrast  with 
Homer,  the  delight  of  the  warrior.  Respecting  the  date  of  Hesiod 
nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed.  Most  ancient  authorities  make 
him  a  contemporary  of  Homer ;  but  modem  writers  usually  sup- 
pose him  to  have  flourished  two  or  three  generations  later  tlian 
the  poet  of  the  Ihad  and  the  Odyssey. 

i  4.  The  commencement  of  Greek  lyric  poetry  as.  a  cultivated 
species  of  composition  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Ionic  and  Mohc  colo« 
nies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  Doric  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  an 
advancing  civilization  and  an  enlarged  experience  had  called  into 
existence  new  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  supplied  new  subjects 
for  the  muse.  At  the  same  time  epic  poetry,  after  reaching  its 
climax  of  excelieuce  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  inferior  bards.  The  national  genius,  however, 
was  still  in  aU  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  its  youth ;  and  the  decay 
of  epic  minstrelsy  only  stimulated  it  more  vigorously  to  present 
in  a  new  style  of  poetry  the  new  circumstances  and  feelmgs  of 
the  age.  The  same  desire  of  change,  and  of  adapting  the  sub- 
jects of  poetry  to  the  altered  condition  of  society,  was  of  itself 
sufficient  to  induce  poets  to  vary  the  metre ;  but  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  this  alteration  was  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  music  by  the  Lesbian  Terpander  and  others  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  lyric  poems  of  the  Greeks  were 
composed,  not  for  a  solitary  reader  in  his  chamber,  but  to  be 
sung  on  festive  occasions,  either  public  or  private,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  musical  instrument.  Hence  there  was  a 
necessary  connexion  between  the  arts  of  mueic  and  of  poetry ; 
and  an  improvement  in  the  one  led  to  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  other. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pass  under  review  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Grecian  lyric  song,  and  to  point  out  all  the  occasions 
which  caUed  into  requisition  the  aid  of  the  poet.  It  is  sufficient 
to  state  in  general  that  no  important  event  either  in  the  publio 
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or  priyate  life  of  a  Greek  could  dispense  with  this  accompaid- 
mezit ;  and  that  the  song  was  equally  needed  to  solemnize  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  to  cheer  the  march  to  hattle,  or  to  euhven 
the  festive  hoard.  The  lyric  poetry  helonging  to  the  hrilhant 
period  of  Greek  hterature  treated  in  this  book  has  almost  en- 
tirely perished,  and  all  that  we  possess  of  it  consists  of  a  few 
songs  and  isolated  fragments.  Sufficient,  however,  remains  to 
ens^e  us  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  surpassing  exoellence,  and 
to  regret  the  more  bitterly  the  irreparable  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained. It  is  only  necessary  in  this  work  to  call  attention  to 
the  most  distinguished  masters  of  lyric  song,  and  to  illustrate 
their  genius  by  a  few  specimens  of  their  remains. 

i  5.  The  great  satirist  Archilochus  was  one  of  the  earUest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  lyric  poets.  He  flourished  about  the 
year  700  b.o.  His  extraordinary  poetical  genius  is  attested  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity,  which  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  Homer.  He  was  the  fiist  Greek  poet  who  composed  Iambic 
verses  according  to  fixed  rules ;  the  invention  of  the  elegy  is 
ascribed  to  him  as  well  as  to  Callinus ;  and  he  also  struck  out 
many  other  new  paths  in  poetry.  His  fame,  however,  rests 
chiefly  on  his  terrible  satires,  composed  in  the  Iambic  metre,* 
in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man. 
He  was  poor,  the  son  of  a  slave-mother,  and  theiefore  held  in 
contempt  in  his  native  land.  He  had  been  suitor  to  Neobule, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes,  who  first  promised  and  after- 
wards refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this 
treatment  he  held  up  the  family  to  public  scorn,  in  an  iambic 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury  and  his  daughters  of  the 
most  abandoned  profligacy.  His  lampoons  produced  such  an 
eflect  that  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  are  said  to  have  hanged 
themselves  through  shame.  Discontented  at  home,  the  poet 
accompanied  a  colony  to  Thasos ;  but  he  was  not  more  happy 
in  his  adopted  country,  which  he  firequently  attacks  in  his  satires. 
He  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  wandering  in  other  countries, 
and  at  length  fell. in  a  battle  between  the  Parians  and  Naxians. 
The  following  lines  of  Archilochus,  addressed  to  his  own  soul, 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  the  higher  attributes  of  his  style,  and 
his  own  morbid  philosophy : — 

"Mjr  soul,  my  soul,  cape-worn,  bereft  of  rest^ 
Arise  I  and  front  the  foe  with  dauntless  breast ; 
Take  thy  firm  stand  amidst  hia  fierce  alarms; 
Seonre,  with  inborn  valour  meet  his  arms, 


**  Archiloohum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo.^ — ^Hob.  Art  Poet.  T9. 
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Nor,  conquering,  mount  vain-glory's  glitt6ris|^  steep ; 
Nor,  conquered,  yield,  fall  down  at  home,  and  veep^ 
Await  the  turns  of  life  with  duteous  awe ; 
Know,  Revolution  is  great  Nature's  law."* 

i  6.  Simonides  of  Amorgos,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  nam^ake  of  Ceos,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Archilochus,  with  whom  he  shares  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
iambic  metre.  He  was  bom  in  Samos,  but  led  a  colony  to  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Amorgos,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the  gnomic  poets,  or  moralists 
in  verse.  The  most  important  of  his  extant  works  is  a  satirical 
poem  "  On  Women/'  in  which  he  describes  their  various  char 
meters.  In  order  to  give  a  livelier  image  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, he  derives  their  di^rent  qualities  from  the  variety  of 
their  origin ;  the  cunning  woman  being  formed  from  the  fox, 
the  talkative  woman  from  the  dog,  the  uncleanly  woman  from 
the  swine,  and  so  on.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
poem  :— 

**  Next  in  the  lot  a  gallant  dame  we  see, 
Sprung  from  a  mare  of  noble  pedigree. 
No  servile  work  her  spirit  proud  can  brook ; 
Her  hands  were  never  taught  to  bake  or  cook ; 
The  vapour  of  the  oven  miJces  her  ill ; 
She  scorns  to  empty  slops  or  turn  the  mill. 
No  household  washings  her  fair  skin  deface, 
Her  own  ablutions  are  her  chief  solace. 
Three  baths  a  day,  with  balms  and  perfumes  rare. 
Refresh  her  tender  limbs:  her  long  rich  hair 
Each  time  she  combs,  and  decks  with  blooming  flowezfi. 
No  spouse  more  fit  than  she  the  idle  hours 
Of  wealthy  lords  or  kings  to  recreate. 
And  grace  the  splendour  of  their  courtly  state. 
For  men  of  humbler  sort,  no  better  guiae 
Heaven,  in  its  wrath,  to  ruin  can  provide.'*f 

i  7.  Tyrtaeus  and  Alcman  were  the  two  great  lyric  poets  of 
Sparta,  though  neither  of  them  was  a  native  of  Lacediemon. 
The  personal  history  of  Tyrt»U8,  and  his  warlike  songs,  which 
roused  the  fainting  courage  of  Ihe  Spartans  during  £e  second 
Messenian  war,  have  already  occupied  our  attention.^:  Alcman 
was  originally  a  Lydian  slave  in  a  Spartan  family,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  his  master.  Ho  lived  from  about  B.C.  670  to  611  ; 
and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed  in  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian  war.     They  par- 

•  Translated  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley. 

t  Translated  by  Colonel  if  ura '  J  See  above^  pb  T6. 
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take  of  the  character  of  this  period,  which  was  one  of  repose 
and  enjoyment  after  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  war.  Many  of  his 
songs  celebrate  the  pleasures  of  good  eating  and  drinking ;  but 
the  more  important  were  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  at  the 
public  festivals  of  Sparta.  His  description  of  Night  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  remains  of  his  genius  : — 

'*Kow  o'er  the  drowsy  earth  still  Night  preyails. 
Calm  sleep  the  mouDtain  tops  and  shady  vales. 
The  ruffsed  cliffs  and  hollow  glens; 
The  wild  beasts  slumber  in  their  den^ ; 
The  cattle  on  the  hill     Deep  in  the  sea 
The  countless  finny  race  and  monster  brood 
Tranquil  repose.     Even  the  busy  bee 
Forgets  her  daily  toil     The  silent  wood 
No  more  with  noisy  hum  of  insect  rings ; 
And  all  the  feather'd  tribes,  by  gentle  sleep  subdued, 
Roost  in  the  glade,  and  hang  tneir  drooping  wings."  * 

J  8.  Although  choral  poetiy  was  successfully  cultivated  by 
Alcman,  it  received  its  chief  improvements  from  Arion  and 
Stesichorus.  Both  of  these  poets  composed  for  a  trained  body 
of  men ;  while  the  poems  of  Alcman  were  sung  by  the  popular 
chorus. 

Arion  was  a  native  of  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  and  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who 
began  to  reign  b.c.  626.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life  beyond 
the  beautiful  story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom  he 
sailed  from  Sicily  to  Gohnth.  On  one  occasion,  thus  runs  the 
story,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take  part  in  a  musical  contest. 
He  won  the  prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a 
Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander.  The  rude 
sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  meditated  his  murder.  Afler 
imploring  them  in  vain  to  spare  his  life,  he  obtained  permission 
to  play  for  the  last  time  on  his  beloved  lyre.  In  festal  attire  he 
placed  himself  on  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  invoked  the  gods  in 
inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled  round  the  vessel,  and  one 
of  them  now  took  the  bard  on  its  back,  and  carried  him  to 
Tasnarum,  from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Corinthian  vessel,  Periander  inquired  of  the  sailors  after  Arion, 
who  rephed  that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarentum ;  but 
when  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  according  to  theijt 

*  Translated  by  Colonel  Mure. 
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desert.  In  later  times  there  existed  at  Tsnarum  a  bronze  monu- 
ment representing  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin.  The  great  im- 
provement in  lyric  poetry  ascribed  to  Arion  is  the  invention  of 
the  Dithyramb.  This  was  a  choral  song  and  dance  in  honour 
of  the  god  Dionysus,  and  existed  in  a  rude  £)rm  even  at  an 
earlier  time.  Arion,  however,  converted  it  into  an  elaborate 
composition,  sung  and  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  persons  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  purpose.  The  Dithyramb  is  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  history  of  poetry,  sinc«  it  was  the  germ  from  which 
sprung  at  a  later  tim«  the  magnificent  productions  of  the  tragic 
Muse  at  Athens. 

Stesichorus  was  a  native  of  Uimera  in  Sicily.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in  B.C.  632,  to  have  flourished  about  B.C.  608, 
and  to  have  died  in  B.C.  560.  He  travelled  in  many  parts  of 
Greece,  and  was  buried  in  Catana,  where  his  grave  was  shown 
near  a  gate  of  the  city  in  later  times.  He  introduced  such  great 
improvements  into  the  Greek  chorus,  that  he  is  frequently  de- 
scribed as  the  inventor  of  choral  poetry.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  choral  song,  which  had  consisted  pre- 
viously of  nothing  more  than  one  imiform  stanza,  by  dividing  it 
into  the  Strophe,  the  Antistrophe,  and  the  Epodus — the  tum^ 
the  return,  and  the  rest. 

i  9.  AlcsBus  and  Sappho  were  both  natives  of  Mytilene,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  and  fiourished  about  b.c.  610—580.  Their 
songs  were  composed  for  a  single  voice,  and  not  for  the  chorus, 
and  they  were  each  the  inventor  of  a  new  metre,  which  bears 
their  name,  and  is  familiar  to  us  by  the  weU  known  odes  of  Ho- 
race. Their  poetry  was  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  writers' 
inmost  feelings,  and  presents  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  .ZBolians  at 
its  highest  point. 

Of  the  life  of  Alcseus  we  have  several  interesting  particulars.  He 
fought  in  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and  Mytilen»ans  for 
the  possession  of  Sigeum  (b.c.  606),  and  incurred  the  disgrace 
of  leaving  his  arms  behind  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  en- 
joyed, notwithstanding,  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  skilful 
warrior,  and  his  house  is  described  by  himself  as  furnished  with 
the  weapons  of  war  rather  than  with  the  instruments  of  his  art.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  his  native  state, 
and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to 
which  he  belonged  by  birth.  When  the  nobles  were  driven  into 
exile,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  their  spirits  by  a  number  of  most 
animated  odes,  full  of  invectives  against  the  popular  party  and 
its  leaders.  In  order  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  the  exiled  nobles, 
Pittacus  was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  people  as  ^symnetes 
or  Dictator.     He  held  his  office  for  ten  years  (b.c.  589 — 579), 
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and  during  that  time  he  defeated  all  the  efibrts  of  the  ezilea, 
and  established  the  constitutioa  on  a  popular  basis.  When 
Alcaeus  perceived  that  all  hope  of  restoration  to  his  native 
country  wob  gone,  he  traveled  into  Egypt  and  other  lands. 
The  fragments  of  his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent 
imitations  of  Horace,  enable  us  to  understand  something  of 
their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the  highest  praise 
are  his  warlike  odes,*  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  his  palace  halls : — 

"From  floor  to  roof  the  spacious  palace  halls 

Glitter  with  war's  array ; 
With  bamish'd  metal  claa,  the  lofty  walls 

Beam  like  the  bright  noon  day. 
There  white-plamed  helmets  hang  from  many  a  nail. 

Above  in  threatening  row ; 
Steel-gamlsh'd  tunics,  and  broad  coats  of  mail. 

Spread  o'er  the  space  below. 
Chaicidian  blades  enow,  and  belts  are  herei, 

Greaves  and  emblason'd  shields; 
Well-tried  protectors  from  the  hostile  spear 

On  other  battle-fields. 
With  these  good  helps  our  work  of  war's  began; 
With  these  our  victory  must  be  won."  f 

In  some  of  his  poems  Alceeus  described  the  hardships  of  exile, 
and  the  perils  he  encountered  in  his  wanderings  by  land  and  by 
sea  ;t  while  in  others  he  sang  of  the  pleasures  of  love  and  of 
wine. 

Sappho,  the  contemporary  of  Alcsus,  whom  he  addresses  as 
"  the  dark-haired,  spotless,  sweetly  smiling  Sappho,"  was  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Greek  poetesses.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her  poetry ;  Plato 
in  an  extant  epigram  calls  her  the  tenth  Muse ;  and  it  is  related 
of  Solon,  that,  on  hearing  for  the  first  time  the  recital  of  one  of 
her  poems,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not  see  death  until  he  had 
committed  it  to  memory.  Of  tibe  events  of  her  life  we  have 
scarcely  any  information  ;  and  the  common  story  that,  being  in 
love  with  Phaon  and  finding  her  love  unrequited,  she  leaped 
down  firom  the  Leucadian  rock,  seems  to  have  been  an  invention 
of  later  times.  At  Mytilene  Sappho  was  the  centre  of  a  female 
literary  society,  the  members  of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poe- 

*  *  AUsm  minaces  Camense.*' — ^Hob.  Carm,  iv.  9,  7. 

(Translated  by  Colonel  Mure. 
**  £t  te  sonantem  nlenius  aureo, 
Alcee,  plectro  aura  navis, 
I>ura  fugs  mala,  dura  belli" — Hob.  Camu  ii.  13,  2d. 
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try,  fashion,  and  gallantry.  Modem  wiiten  have  indeed  at- 
tempted to  prove  5iat  the  moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free 
from  all  reproach,  and  that  her  tenderness  was  as  pure  as  it 
was  glowing ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  extant  fragments 
of  her  poetry  without  being  forced  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  female  who  could  write  such  verses  could  not  be  the 
pure  and  virtuous  woman  which  her  modem  apologists  pretend. 
Her  poems  were  chiefly  amatory,*  and  the  most  important  of 
the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  is  a  magnificent  ode 
to  the  Goddess  of  Love.  In  several  of  Sappho's  fragments  we 
perceive  the  exquisite  taste  with  which  she  employed  images 
drawn  from  nature,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the  beau- 
tiful line  imitated  by  Byron — 

"O  Hesperus  I  thou  bringest  all  things." 

i  10.  Anacreon  is  the  last  Lyric  poet  of  this  period  who  claims 
our  attention.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city  of  Teos.  He 
spent  part  of  his  life  at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
crates,  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs.  Afler  the  death 
of  this  despot  (b.c.  522),  he  went  to  Athens,  at  the  invitation  of 
Hipparchus,  who  sent  a  galley  of  fifVy  oars  to  fetch  him.  He 
remained  at  Athens  till  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus  (b.c. 
514),  when  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  Teos.  The  uni- 
versal tradition  of  antiquity  represents  Anacreon  as  a  consum- 
mate voluptuary ;  and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition. 
He  sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will,  and  we  see  in 
liim  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the  fervour  of  the  poet. 
His  death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the  account 
that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone.  Only  a  few  genuine  frag- 
ments of  his  poems  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  odes  ascribed 
to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious. 

§  11.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ 
hterary  celebrity  in  Greece  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  poets ; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  foUowing  century  there  sprang 
up  in  difierent  parts  of  Greece  a  number  of  men  who,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seven  Sages,  became  distinguished  for  their  practi- 
cal sagacity  and  wise  sayings  or  maxims.  Their  names  are 
diflerently  given  in  the  various  popular  catalogues ;  but  those 
most  generally  admitted  to  the  honour  are  Solon,  Thales,  Pitta- 
cus,  Periander,  Cleobulus,  Chile,  and  Bias.  Most  of  these  per^ 
sonages  were  actively  engaged  in  the  aflairs  of  pubUc  life,  and 

•  "spirat  adhuc  amor 

Yivuntque  commissi  calores 
^oli»  fidibus  puelliB," — ^Hor.  Carm,  iv.  9.  10. 
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exercised  great  influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  They  were 
the  authors  of  the  celehrated  mottoes  inscribed  in  later  days  in 
the  Delphian  temple — "  Know  thyself," — *'  Nothing  too  much/' 
— "  Know  thy  opportunity," — "  Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of 
ruin." 

Of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  and  of  Periander,  the 
despot  of  Corinth,  we  have  already  spoken  at  length ;  and 
Thales  will  presently  claim  our  notice  as  the  founder  of  Grecian 
philosophy. 

Pittacus  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  life  of 
Alcffius,  as  the  wise  and  virtuous  ruler  of  Mitylene,  who  re- 
signed the  sovereign  power  which  his  feUow-citizens  had  volua- 
tarily  conferred  upon  him,  afle]^g||^abliBhing  political  order  in 
the  state.  The  maxims  attributeato  him  illustrate  the  amiable 
features  of  his  character.  ^  He  pronounced  "  the  greatest  bless- 
ing which  a  man  can  enjoy  to  be  the  power  of  doing  good ;" 
that  "  the  most  sagacious  man  was  he  who  foresaw  the  approach 
of  misfortune ;"  "  the  bravest  man  he  who  knew  how  to  bear 
it ;"  that  "  victory  should  never  be  stained  by  blood ;"  and  that 
"  pardon  was  often  a  more  effectual  check  on  crime  than  pun- 
ishment." 

Cleobulus  was  despot  of  Lindus,  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and 
is  only  known  by  his  pithy  sayings.  He  tau^t  that  "  a  man 
should  never  leave  his  dwelling  without  considering  well  what 
he  was  about  to  do,  or  re-enter  it  without  reflecting  on  what  he 
had  done ;"  and  that  "  it  was  folly  in  a  husband  either  to  fondle 
or  reprove  his  wife  in  company." 

Chilo,  of  Sparta,  had  filled  the  office  of  Ephor  in  his  native 
city,  and  his  daughter  was  married  to  the  Spartan  king  Demara- 
tus.  When  ask^  what  were  the  three  most  difficult  things  in 
a  man's  life,  he  replied  :  "To  keep  a  secret,  to  forgive  injuries, 
and  to  make  a  profitiEible  use  of  leisure  time." 

Bias,  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  appears  to  have  been  the  latest  of  the 
Seven  Sages,  since  he  was  alive  at  the  Persian  conquest  of  the 
Ionian  cities.  The  following  are  specimens  of  his  maxims  :  he 
declared  "  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  men  to  be  the  man  who 
knows  not  how  to  bear  misfortune  ;"  that  '*  a  man  should  be 
slow  in  making  up  his  mind,  but  swift  in  executing  his  de- 
cisions ;"  that  "  a  man  should  temper  his  love  for  his  friends  by 
the  reflection  that  they  might  some  day  become  his  enemies,  and 
moderate  his  hatred  of  his  enemies  by  the  reflection  that  they 
might  some  day  become  his  fiiends."  When  overtaken  by  a 
storm  on  a  voyage  with  a  dissolute  crew,  and  hearing  them  ofler 
up  prayers  for  their  safety,  he  advised  them  rather  "  to  be  silent, 
lest  the  gods  should  discover  that  they  were  at  sea/' 
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i  12.  The  history  of  Greek  philosophy  begins  with  Thales 
of  Miletus,  who  was  horn  about  B.C.  640,  and  died  in  650,  at 
the  age  of  90.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  phi- 
losophy, and  to  him  were  traced  the  first  beginnings  of  geometry 
and  astronomy.  The  main  doctrine  of  his  philosophical  sys- 
tem was,  that  water,  or  fluid  substance,  was  the  single  original 
element  from  which  every  thing  came  and  into  which  every 
thing  returned. 

.Ajiaximander,  the  successor  of  Thales  in  the  Ionic  school, 
lived  from  B.C.  610  to  547.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  know- 
ledge of  astronomy  and  geography,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
£rst  to  introduce  the  use  of  ^e  sun-dial  into  Greece.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  "WjitaB  in  prose,  in  which  he  composed 
a  geographical  treatise.  H^  further  said  to  have  constructed 
ft  chart  or  map  to  accompany  this  work ;  and  to  this  account 
we  noay  give  the  more  credence,  since  in  the  century  afler  his 
death,  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  the  Ionian  Aristagoras 
showed  to  the  Spartan  Cleomenes  *'  a  tablet  of  copper,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  eveiy  known  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
the  seas,  and  the  rivers." 

Anaximenes,  the  third  in  the  series  of  the  Ionian  philosophers, 
lived  a  little  later  than  Anaximander.  He  endeavoured,  like 
Thales,  to  derive  the  origin  of  all  material  things  from  a  single 
element ;  and,  according  to  his  theory,  air  was  the  source  of  life. 
In  like  manner,  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about 
B.C.  513,  regarded  fire  or  heat  as  the  primary  form  of  all  mat- 
ter ;  and  theories  of  a  similar  nature  were  held  by  other  phi- 
losophers of  this  school. 

A  new  path  was  struck  out  by  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenffi,  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Ionic  philosophers.  Anaxagoras  was  bom 
in  B.C.  499^  and  consequently  his  hfe,  strictly  speaking,  belongs 
to  the  next  period  of  Grecian  history,  but  we  mention  him  here 
in  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Ionic  School.  He  came 
to  Athens  in  480  B.C.,  being  then  only  in  his  twentieth  year. 
Though  he  inherited  a  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
he  resigned  it  all  to  his  relatives,  in  oider  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philosophy.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  for 
thirty  years,  and  numbered  among  his  hearers  Pericles,  Socrates, 
and  Euripides.  He  abandoned  the  system  of  his  predecesaon, 
and,  inst^ul  of  regarding  some  elementary  form  of  matter  as  the 
origin  of  all  things,  he  conceived  a  supreme  mind  or  intelligence,* 
distinct  finom  the  visible  world,  to  have  imparted  form  and  order 
to  the  chaos  of  nature.  These  innovations  afforded  the  Athe- 
nians a  pretext  for  indicting  Anaxagoras  of  impiety,  though  it  is 
»  NotJc. 
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probable  that  bis  connexion  with  Pericles  was  the  real  canae  of 
that  proceeding.  It  was  only  through  the  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death ;  but  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents  and  quit  Athens.  The  phi- 
losopher retired  to  Lampsacus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  72. 

§13.  The  second  school  of  Greek  philosophy  was  the  Eleatic, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Elea  or  Velia,  a  Greek  colony  on 
the  western  coast  of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  founded  by  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  who  fled  to  Elea  on  the  conquest  of  his 
native  land  by  the  Persians.  He  conceived  the  whole  of  nature 
to  be  God,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  abominable  the 
Homeric  descriptions  of  the  gods.  His  philosophical  system 
was  developed  in  the  succeeding  century  by  his  successors,  Par- 
menides  and  Zeno,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  Greek 
speculation  by  the  acuteness  of  their  dialectics. 

i  14.  The  third  school  of  philosophy  was  founded  by  Pytha- 
goras. The  history  of  this  celebrated  man  has  been  objured  by 
the  legends  of  later  writers ;  but  there  are  a  few  important  facts 
respecting  him  which  are  suflJciently  well  ascertained.  He  was 
a  native  of  Samos,  and  was  bom  about  b.c.  580.  His  father  was 
an  opulent  merchant,  and  I^hagoras  himself  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East.  His  travels  were  greatly  magnified  by  the 
credulity  of  a  later  age,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
th:.t  he  visited  Egypt,  and  perhaps  also  Phoenicia  and  Babylon. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander,  and  other  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers.  Of  his  own 
philosophical  views  our  knowledge  is  very  limited  ;  since  he  lefl 
nothing  behind  him  in  writing,  and  the  later  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagoreans  were  naturally  attributed  to  the  founder  of  the 
school.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  beUeved  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls ;  and  his  contemporary  Xenophanes  related 
that  Pythagoras  seeing  a  dog  beaten  interceded  in  its  behalf, 
saying — "  It  is  the  soul  of  a  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  recognize 
by  its  voice."  Later  writers  added  that  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  his  own  soul  had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  Trojan 
Euphorbus,  the  son  of  Panthous,  who  was  slain  by  Menelaus, 
and  that  in  proof  of  his  assertion  he  took  down,  at  first  sight, 
the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at 
Argos,  where  it  had  been  dedicated  by  Menelaus.*   Pythagoras 

•  ^      **  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  itemm  Oreo 
DemiBflum,  quamvis  dipeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempera  testatxis,  nihil  ultra 
Nerroe  atqne  cutem  mortt  concesfierat  atrse.*' 

Hob.  Cofrvn,  i.  28,  1(X 
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Was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  ; 
and  it  was  probably  from  his  teaching  that  the  Pythagoreans 
were  led  to  regard  nxmibers  in  some  mysterious  manner  as  the 
basis  and  Essence  of  aU  things.  We  shall,  however,  form  an  er- 
roneous opinion  of  the  character  of  Pythagoras,  if  we  regard  him 
simply  as  a  philosopher,  attaching  to  the  word  the  same  mean- 
ing which  it  bore  among  the  Athenians  of  a  later  age.  He  was  in 
fact  more  of  the  religious  teacher  than  of  the  philosopher ;  and  he 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  being  destined  by  the  gods  to  reveal  to 
Ills  disciples  a  new  and  a  purer  mode  of  life.  The  rehgious 
clement  in  his  character  made  a  profound  impression  upon  his 
contemporaries,  and  they  beheved  him  to  stand  in  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  gods. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Samos  about  the  age  of 
forty,  with  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  his  divine  mission. 
Finding  the  condition  of  his  native  country,  which  was  then 
under  the  despotism  of  Polycrates,  unfavourable  to  the  dis- 
semination of  his  doctrines,  he  migrated  to  Croton  in  Italy. 
Here  he  met  with  the  most  wonderful  success.  His  public 
exhortations  induced  numbers  to  enrol  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  the  new  society  which  he  sought  to  establish.  This 
society  was  a  kind  of  religious  brotherhood,  the  members  of 
which  were  bound  together  by  peculiar  rites  and  observances. 
There  were  various  gradations  among  the  members,  and  no  can- 
didates were  admitted  without  passing  through  a  period  of  pro- 
bation, in  which  their  intellectual  faculties  and  general  character 
were  tested.  Everything  done  and  taught  in  ^e  fraternity  was 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  appears 
that  the  members  had  some  private  signs,  like  Freemasons,  by 
which  they  could  recognize  each  other,  even  if  they  had  never 
met  before.  From  the  secrecy  in  which  their  proceedings  were 
enveloped,  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  their  religious  rites, 
nor  the  peculiar  diet  to  which  they  are  said  to  have  been  sub- 
jected. Some  writers  represent  Pythagoras  as  forbidding  all 
anim&l  food ;  but  all  the  members  cannot  have  been  subjected  to 
this  prohibition,  since  we  know  that  the  celebrated  athlete  Milo 
was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  him 
to  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  But  temperance  was  strictly 
enjoined ;  and  their  whole  training  tended  to  produce  great  self- 
possession  and*  mastery  over  the  passions.  Most  of  the  converts 
of  Pythagoras  belonged  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three 
hundred  of  them,  most  attached  to  their  teacher,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  society,  and  were  closely  united  to  Pythagoras 
and  each  other  by  a  sacred  vow.  His  doctrines  spread  rapidly 
over  Magna  Greecia,  and  clubs  of  a  similar  character  were 
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establiBhed  at  Sybam,  Metapontum,  Taientom,  and  other 
cities. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Pythagoras  had  originally  any  political 
designs  in  the  foundation  of  the  brotherhood ;  but  it  was  only 
natujral  that  a  club  like  that  of  the  Three  Hundred  at  Croton 
should  speedily  acquire  great  influence  in  the  conduct  of  public 
afiairs,  which  it  imifonnly  exerted  in  favor  of  the  oligarchical 
party.  Pythagoras  himself  also  obtained  great  political  power. 
He  did  not,  it  is  true,  hold  any  pubhc  office,  either  at  Groton 
or  elsewhere ;  but  he  was  the  general  of  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  order,  which  appears  to  have  paid  impUcit  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  which  bore  in  many  respects  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  one  founded  in  modem  times  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  The  influence,  however,  exercised  by  the  brotherhood 
upon  public  afliairs  proved  its  ruin.  The  support  which  it  lent 
to  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  various  cities,  the  secrecy  of  its 
proceedings,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  spirit  produced  against 
the  whole  system  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  hatred. 

The  conquest  of  Sybaris  by  Croton  (b.  c.  610),  of  which  an 
account  has  been  already  given,  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pytha- 
goreans beyond  measure.  The  war  had  been  undertaken 
through  the  advice  of  I^'thagoras  himself;  and  the  forces  of 
Croton  had  been  comnumded  by  Milo,  a  member  of  the  brother- 
hood. Accordingly,  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Pytha- 
goreans opposed  more  -actively  than  ever  the  attempts  of  the 
popular  party  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  govenunent  of  Croton, 
and  refused  to  divide  among  the  people  the  territory  of  the 
conquered  city.  A  revolution  was  the  consequence.  A  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  was  established  at  Croton ;  and  the 
people  now  took  revenge  upon  their  powerful  opponents.  In  an 
outbreak  of  popular  fury  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  house  in 
which  the  leading  Pythagoreans  were  assembled ;  the  house  was 
set  on  fire ;  and  many  of  the  members  perished.  Similar  riots 
took  place  in  the  other  cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  in  which  Pytha- 
gorean clubs  had  been  formed;  and  civil  dissensions  ensued 
which,  after  lasting  many  years,  were  at  length  pacified  by  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Achseans  of  the  mother-country.  The 
Pythagorean  order,  as  an  active  and  organised  brotherhood,  was 
thus  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  continued  to  exist  as  a 
philosophical  sect,  and  afler  some  interval  were  again  admitted 
into  the  cities  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  There  were 
diflerent  accounts  of  the  fate  of  Pythagoras  himself;  but  he  is 
generally  stated  to  have  died  at  Metapontum,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 


Temple  of  iBglna,  restored. 
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HISTORY   OF   ART. 

§  1.  Perfection  of  Grecian  art.  §  2.  Origin  of  architecture.  §  8.  Cyclopean 
vraila.  Treasury  of  AtreuB.  §  4.  Architecture  of  temples.  §  6.  Inree 
orders  of  architecture,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  g  6.  Temples 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesns,  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos^  of  ApoUo  at 
Delphi,  and  of  Jove  at  Athens.  Remains  of  temples  at  Posidoma  (Ptes- 
tuni),  Selinus,  and  iEgina,  §  7.  Origin  of  Sculpture.  Wooden  images 
of  the  gods.  Sculptured  figures  on  architectural  monuments.  Lions 
oyer  the  gate  at  Mycenie.  §  8.  Improvements  in  sculpture  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  B.a  §  9.  Extant  specimens  of  Grecian  sculpture. 
The  Selinuntine,  iEginetan,  and  Lycian  marblea  g  10.  History  of 
painting. 

^  1.  The  perfection  of  Greek  art  is  still  more  wonderful  than 
the  perfection  of  Greek  literature.'  In  poetry,  history,  and 
oratory,  other  languages  have  produced  works  whicfi  may  stand 
comparison  with  the  master-pieces  of  Greek  literature ;  but  in 
architecture  and  sculpture  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Hellenic  race 
is  acknowledged  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful artist  of  modem  times  only  hopes  to  approach,  and 
dreams  not  of  surpassing  the  glorious  creations  of  Grecian  art. 
The  art  of  a  people  is  not  only  a  most  interesting  branch  of  its 
antiquities,  but  also  an  important  part  of  its  history.     It  forms 
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one  of  the  most  durable  eridenoes  of  a  nation's  growth  in  civi- 
lization and  Bodal  progress.  The  remains  of  the  Parthenon 
alone  would  have  home  the  most  unerring  testimony  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  greatness  of  Athens,  if  the  histr  ry  of  Greece 
had  been  a  blank,  and  the  names  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  un- 
known. 

\  2.  Architecture  first  claims  our  attention  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  Grecian  art,  since  it  attained  a  high  degree  of  exceUence 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  either  sculpture  or  painting. 
Architecture  has  its  origin  in  nature  and  in  religion.  The  neces- 
#ity  of  a  habitation  for  man,  and  the  attempt  to  erect  habita- 
tions suitable  for  the  gods,  are  the  two  causes  fix»m  which  the 
art  derives  its  existence.  In  Greece,  however,  as  in  most  other 
countries,  architecture  was  chiefly  indebted  to  religion  for  its 
development ;  and  hence  its  history,  as  a  fine  art,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  temple.  But  before  speaking  of  the 
Grecian  temples,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
the  earlier  buildings  of  the  Greeks. 

\  3.  The  oldest  works  erected  by  Grecian  hands  are  those 
gigantic  walls  which  are  still  found  at  Tiryns  and  Mycens,  and 
other  cities  of  Greece.  They  consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
put  together  without  cement  of  any  kind,  though  they  difier 
from  one  another  in  the  mode  of  their  construction.  In  the  most 
ancient  specimens,  the  stones  are  of  irregular  polygonal  shapes, 
and  no  attempt  is  made  to  fit  them  into  one  anoti^er,  the  gaps 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  stones :  of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns. 


WaU  at  TlryiM. 


In  other  cases  the  stones,  though  they  are  still  of  irregular 
polygonal  shapes,  are  skilfully  hewn  and  fitted  to  one  another, 
and  their  faces  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the  whole  wall  a  smooth 
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appearance.     A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  seen  in  the  walls  of 
Larissa,  the  citadel  of  Argos.     In  the  third  species  the  stones 


Wall  of  the  Citadel  of  Argos.  '' 

are  more  or  less  regular,  and  are  laid  in  horizontal  conrses. 
The  walls  of  Mycen8d  present  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
'  structure.  (See  drawing  on  p.  25.)  These  gigantic  walls  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean,  because  posterity 
could  not  believe  them  to  be  the  works  of  man.  Modem 
writers  assign  them  to  the  Pelasgians ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  their  origin,  though  we  may  Mifely  believe  them  to  belong 
to  the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  history.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  the  cities  of  Greece  surrounded  with  massive 
walls ;  and  the  poet  speaks  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive 
kingdom  as  *'  the  walled  Tiryns,"  and  "  Mycenasi  the  well-built 
city." 

The  only  other  remains  which  can  be  regarded  as  con- 
temporary with  these  massive  walls  are  those  subterraneous 
dome-shaped  edifices  usually  supposed  to  have  been  the  trea- 
suries of  the  heroic  kings.  This,  however,  seems  doubtful,  and 
many  modem  writers  maintain  them  to  have  been  the  family- 
vaults  of  the  ancient  heroes  by  whom  they  were  erected.  The 
best  preserved  monument  of  this  kind  is  the  one  at  Mycenee, 
where  we  find  so  many  remains  of  the  earUest  Grecian  art.  This 
building,  generally  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  is  entirely  under 
ground.  It  contains  two  chambers,  the  one  upon  entrance  be- 
ing a  large  vault  about  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  forty  in  height, 
giving  access  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid  rock. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  horizontal  courses  of  masonry, 
which  gradually  approach  and  unite  in  the  top  in  a  closing  stone. 
Its  principle  is  that  of  a  wall  resisting  a  superincumbent  weight, 
and  deriving  strength  and  coherence  from  the  weight  itself, 
which  is  in  reahty  the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  doorway  of 
the  monument  was  formerly  adorned  with  pilasters  and  other 
ornaments  in  marble  of  different  colours.  It  appears  to  have 
been  lined  in  the  interior  with  bronze  plates,  the  holes  for  the 
nails  of  which  are  still  visible  in  horizontal  rows. 
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\  4.  The  temples  of  the  gods  were  originally  small  in  size  and 
mean  in  appearance.  The  most  ancient  were  nothing  but  hollow 
trees,  in  which  the  images  of  the  gods  were  placed,  since  the 
temple  in  early  times  was  simply  the  habitation  of  the  deity,  and 
not  a  place  for  the  worshippers.  As  the  nation  grew  in  know- 
ledge and  in  civilisation,  the  desire  naturally  arose  of  improving 
and  embellishing  the  habitations  of  their  deities.  The  tree  was 
first  exchanged  for  a  wooden  house.  The  form  of  the  temple 
was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the  common  dwellings  of  men. 
Among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  we  still  find  an  exact  con- 
£;>rmity  of  style  and  arrangement  between  the  wooden  huts  now 
occupied  by  the  peasantry,  and  the  splendid  temples  of  antiquity. 


Wooden  hnt  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  wooden  habitation  of  the  god  gave  way  in  turn  to  a  temple 
of  stone.  In  Ihe  erection  of  these  sacred  edifices,  architecture 
made  great  and  rapid  progress ;  and  even  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century  there  were  many  magnificent  temples  erected  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Hellas.  Most  of  the  larger  temples  received  their 
light  from  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  were 
for  this  reason  called  hypcethral,*  or  under  the  sky.  They  usually 
consisted  of  three  parts,  the  pron€U)sA  or  vestibule  ;  the  naoSyt  or 
cella,  which  contained  the  statue  of  the  deity,  and  the  opistho- 
domustk  or  back-building,  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  frequently  kept.  The  form  of  the  temples  was  very  simple, 
being  either  oblong  or  round  ;  and  their  grandeur  was  owing  to 
the  beautiful  combination  of  columns  which  adorned  the  interior 
as  well  as  the  outside.  These  columns  either  surrounded  the 
building  entirely,  or  were  arranged  in  porticoes  on  one  or  more 
of  its  fronts ;  aoid  according  to  their  numbei:  and  distribution 
temples  have  been  classified  both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers 
on  architecture.  Columns  were  originally  used  simply  to  sup- 
port the  roof  of  the  building ;  and,  amidst  all  the  elaborations  of 
♦  ^naiBf^.      f  fcgovao^,      %  vao^t  ^dso  called  otfKo^,      %  6vta66do/ioc. 
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a  later  age,  this  object  was  always  kept  in  view.    Hence  we  find 
the  column  suppcnrting  a  horizontal  mass,  technically  called  the 


w 


Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  Columni. 

entablature.  Both  the  column  and  the  entablature  are  again 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  former  consists  of  the 
base,  the  shaft,  and  the  capital ;  the  latter  of  the  architrave,  the 
firieze,  and  the  cornice.  The  architrave  is  the  chief  beam,*  rest- 
ing on  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns ;  the  frieze  rises  above 
the  architrave,  and  is  frequently  adorned  by  figures  in  reUef, 
whence  its  Greek  name  ;t  and  above  the  frieze  projects  the  cor^ 
nice,t  forming  a  handsome  finish  to  the  entablature.  According 
to  certain  difierences  in  the  proportions  and  embellishments  of 
the  columns  and  entablature  Grecian  architecture  was  divided 
into  three  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric,  lonici  and  Corin- 
thian. 

§  5.  The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked  by 
the  characteristics  of  the  people  from  whom  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  simple,  massive,  and  majestic.  The  column  is  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  a  base,  by  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminution 
of  the  shaft,  and  by  the  simplicity  and  massiveness  of  the 
capital.  In  the  entablature,  the  arichitrave  is  in  one  surface  and 
quite  plain.  Th^  frieze  is  ornamented  by  triglyphs,  so  called 
from  the  three  flat  bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the 
intervening  channels ;  while  the  metopes,  or  the  vacant  spaces 
between  the  triglyphs,  are  also  adorned  with  sculptures  in  high 
*  Called  by  the  Geeks  *E7TiaTv2,iov  epistylium.  f  Zto^poCt  zophorus. 
\  KogiovtCt  coronis. 
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relief.     The  cornice  projects  far,  and  on  its  under  side  are  cut 
several  sets  of  drops,  called  mutules. 

The  Ionic  order  is  distinguished  by  simple  gracefulness,  and 
by  a  much  richer  style  of  ornament  than  the  Doric.  The  shaft 
of  the  column  is  much  more  slender,  and  rests  upon  a  base ; 
while  the  capital  is  adorned  by  spiral  volutes.  The  architrave 
is  in  three  faces,  the  one  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  other ; 
there  is  a  small  cornice  between  the  architrave  and  the  fHeze, 
and  all  three  members  of  the  entablature  are  more  or  less  orna- 
mented with  mouldings. 


Doric  Architecture. 
From  Temple  at  Phigalia. 


Ionic  Architecture. 
From  the  Erechtheum. 


The  Corinthian  order  is  only  a  later  form  of  the  Ionic,  and  be- 
longs to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  one  treated  in  the  present 
book.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  its  beautiful  capital,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor Callimachus  by  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  by  a  tile,  and 
overgrown  by  the  leaves  of  an  acanthus,  on  which  it  had  accident- 
ally been  placed.    The  earliest  known  example  of  its  use  through' 
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out  a  building  is  in  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  commonly  called 
the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  built  in  B.C.  335. 


Corinthian  Architecture.    From  Monument  of  Lysicratei. 


k  6.  Passing  over  the  earUer  Greek  temples,  we  find  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  several  magnificent  buildings 
of  this  kind  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos.  The  former 
was  erected  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  from  its  size  and  magni- 
ficence was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It 
was  commenced  about  b.c.  600,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects  Chersiphron  and  his  son  Metagenes,  of  Cnossus 
in  Crete,  but  it  occupied  many  years  in  building.  The  material 
employed  was  white  marble,  and  the  order  of  architecture 
adopted  was  the  Ionic.     Its  length  was  425  feet,  its  breadth 
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220  feet ;  the  columnB  were  60  feet  in  height,  and  127  in 
number ;  and  the  blocks  of  marble  composing  the  architrave 
were  30  feet  in  length.  Thia  wonder  of  the  world  was  burnt 
down  by  Herostratus,  in  order  to  immortahse  hidiself,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (b.c.  356) ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  still  greater  magnificence  by  the 
contributions  of  all  the  states  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  temple  of  Hera  (Juno)  at  Samos  was  begun  about  the 
same  time  as  the  one  at  Ephesus ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
finished  much  earlier,  since  it  was  the  largest  temple  with  which 
Herodotus  was  acquainted.  It  was  346  feet  in  length,  and  189 
in  breadth,  and  was  originally  built  in  the  Doric  style,  but  the 
existing  remains  belong  to  the  Ionic  oAer,  The  architects  were 
BhcBcus,  and  his  son  Theodorus,  both  natives  of  Samos. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century  the  temple  of  Delphi 
was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  b.c.  548.  The  sum 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  temple  was  300  talents,  or  about 
115,000/.,  which  had  to  be  collected  firom  the  various  cities  in 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  contract  for  the  building  was  taken 
by  the  AlcmieonidtB,  and  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  they 
executed  the  work  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  was  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  the  firont  was  cased  with  Parian  marble. 

About  the  same  time  Pisistratus  and  his  sons  commenced  the 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at  Athens.  It  was  a  colossal  fabric  in 
the  Doric  style,  359  feet  in  length  by  173  in  breadth,  and  was  only 
completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  650  years  after  its  foundation. 

The  temples  mentioned  above  have  entirely  disappeared,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  columns ;  but  others  erected  in  the  sixth 
and  fifth  centuries  b.c.  have  withstood  more  successfully  the 
ravages  of  time.  Of  these  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  striking 
are  l3ie  two  temples  at  Posidonia,  or  Psstum,  the  colony  of  Sy- 
baris  in  southern  Italy,  the  remains  of  which  still  fill  the  beholder 
with  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  larger  of  the  two,  which 
is  the  more  ancient,  is  characterised  bv  the  massive  simplicity 
of  the  ancient  Doric  style.  It  is  195  foet  long  by  75  feet  wide. 
There  are  likewise  considerable  remains  of  three  ancient  temples 
at  Selinus  in  Sicily,  built  in  the  Doric  style.  The  temple  of  Jove 
Panhellenius,  in  the  island  of  ^gina,  of  which  many  columns 
are  still  standing,  was  probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  and  not  after  the  Persian  wars,  as  is  stated  by  many 
modem  writers.  It  stands  in  a  sequestered  and  lonely  spot  in 
the  north-east  comer  of  the  island,  overlooking  the  sea  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Attica.  It  is  in  the 
Doric  style  ;  and  the  front  elevation,  as  restored,  is  exhibited  in 
the  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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§  7.  Sculpture,  or  to  use  a  more  correct  expression,  Statuary, 
owed  its  origin,  like  architecture,  to  religion.  The  only  statues 
in  Greece  were  for  a  long  time  those  of  the  gods ;  and  it  was  not 
till  about  B.C.  550  that  statues  began  to  be  erected  in  honour  of 
men.  The  most  ancient  representations  of  the  gods  did  not  even 
pretend  to  be  images,  but  were  only  symbohcal  signs  of  their 
presence,  and  were  oflen  nothing  more  than  unhewn  blocks  of 
stone  or  simple  pieces  of  wood.  Sometimes  there  was  a  real  statue 
of  the  god,  carved  in  wood,  of  which  material  the  most  ancient 
statues  were  exclusively  made.*  The  art  of  carving  in  wood  was 
confined  to  certain  families,  and  was  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  Such  families  are^  represented  in  Attica  by  the  mythical 
name  of  Daedalus,  and  in  ^gina  by  the  equally  mythical  name 
of  Smilis,  from  both  of  whom  maay  artists  of  a  later  age  traced 
their  descent.  The  hereditary  cultivation  of  the  art  tended  to 
repress  its  improvement  and  development ;  and  the  carvers  long 
continued  to  copy  from  generation  to  generation  the  exact  type 
of  each  particular  god.  These  wooden  figures  were  frequently 
painted  and  clothed,  and  were  decorated  with  diadems,  ear-rings, 
and  necklaces,  and  in  course  of  time  were  partly  covered  with 
gold  or  ivory.  Statues  in  marble  or  metal  did  not  begin  to  be 
made  till  the  sixth  century  B.C. 

Though  statuary  proper,  or  the  construction  of  a  round 
figure  standing  by  itself,  continued  in  a  rude  state  for  a  long 
time  in  Greece,  yet  sculptured  figures  on  architectural  monu- 
ments were  executed  at  an  early  period  in  a  superior  style  of  art. 
One  of  the  earhest  specimens  of  sculpture  stiU  extant  is  the 
work  in  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  at  Mycen®,  representing 
two  lions^  standing  on  their  hind  legs  with  a  kind  of  pillar  be- 
tween them.     They  are  figured  on  p.  25. 

i  8.  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  b.g.  a  fresh 
impulse  was  given  to  statuary,  as  well  as  to  the  other  arts,  by 
the  discovery  of  certain  mechanical  processes  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  metals.  Glaucus  of  Chios  is  mentioned  as 
the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metal  ;t  and  Eiicecus  and 
Theodoras  of  Samos,  who  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  archi- 
tects, invented  the  art  of  casting  figures  of  bronze  in  a  mould. 
The  magnificent  temples,  which  began  to  be  built  about  the  same 
period,  called  into  exercise  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  since  the 
friezes  and  pediments  were  usually  adorned  with  figures  in  reHef 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  of  Crete,  who  practised  their  art  at  Sicyon 
about  B.C.  580,  were  the  first  sculptors  who  obtained  renown  for 
their  statues  in  marble.   They  foimded  a  school  of  art  in  Sicyon, 

*  A  wooden  statue  was  called  ^oavov,  from  ^e«,  "polish"  or  **  carve." 
f  aid^^ov  KoXXijaiCt  Herod  i,  26. 
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which  long  enjoyed  great  celehrity.  The  other  most  distin- 
guished schools  of  art  were  at  Samos,  Chios,  ^gina,  and  Argos. 
The  practice  of  erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  the  great  puhlic 
games,  which  commenced  ahout  b.c.  66\),  was  likewise  of  great 
service  in  the  development  of  the  art.  In  forming  these  statues 
the  sculptor  was  not  tied  down  hy  a  fixed  type,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  consequently  gave  greater  play  to 
his  inventive  powers.  The  improvement  thus  produced  in  the 
statues  of  men  was  gradually  extended  to  the  images  of  the 
gods ;  and  the  artist  was  emholdened  to  depart  from  the  ancient 
models,  and  to  represent  the  gods  under  new  forms  of  heauty 
and  grandeur.  Nevertheless  even  the  sculptures  which  helong 
to  the  close  of  the  present  period  still  hear  traces  of  the  reh'gious 
restraints  of  an  earher  age,  and  form  a  transition  from  the 
hardness  and  stifihess  of  the  archaic  style  to  that  ideal  heauty 
which  was  shortly  afterwards  developed  in  the  sublime  worlra 
of  Phidias. 

i  9.  Among  the  remains  of  the  sculpture  of  this  period  still 
extant,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  reliefs  in  the 
metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus,  the  statues  on  the  pediments 
of  the  temple  of  ^gina,  and  the  reliefs  on  the  great  monument 
recently  discovered  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia.  The  two  reliefs  given 
on  p.  114  are  taken  from  the  metopes  of  two  temples  at  Sehnus. 
The  first,  belonging  to  the  more  ancient  of  the  temples,  which 
was  probably  bmlt  about  b.c.  600,  represents  Perseus  cutting  off 
the  head  of  Medusa,  with  the  assistance  of  Pallas.  The  work  is 
very  rude  and  very  inferior,  both  in  style  and  execution,  to  the 
lions  over  the  gate  at  Mycenje.  The  second,  belonging  to  the 
more  recent  of  the  temples,  probably  erected  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fiflh  century,  exhibits  a  marked  improvement.  It  repre^ 
sents  Actseon  metamorphosed  into  a  stag  by  Artemis  (Diana), 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs. 

Two  of  the  statues  on  one  of  ihe  pediments  of  the  temple  at 
iGgina  are  represented  on  pp.  16,  17.  These  statues  were  dis' 
covered  in  1812,  and  are  at  present  in  the  collection  at  Munich. 
They  have  been  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  subject  is  Athena 
(Minerva)  leading  the  ^acids  or  ^ginetan  heroes  in  the  war 
against  the  Trojans.  There  are  traces  of  colour  on  the  clothes, 
arms,  eye-balls,  and  Hps,  but  not  on  the  flesh ;  and  it  appearsi 
from  the  many  small  holes  found  in  the  marble,  that  bronze 
armour  was  fixed  to  the  statues  by  means  of  nails.  There  is 
great  animation  in  the  figures,  but  their  gestures  are  too  violent 
and  abrupt ;  and  one  may  still  perceive  evident  traces  of  the 
archaic  style.     The  close  imitation  of  nature  is  very  striking. 

The  rehefs  on  the  monument  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia  were  evi-- 
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dently  executed  by  Greek  artiBts,  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  as  the  ^ginetan  statues.  The  monument  consists  o^  a 
quadrangular  tower  of  limestone  on  a  base,  and  was  surrounded 
on  four  sides  by  marble  friezes  at  the  height  of  20  feet  from  the 
gxoimd.  On  these  friezes,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
tiiere  are  sculptures  representing  various  mythological  subjects ; 
and,  from  the  ends  of  the  narrower  sides  containing  four  beau- 
tiful Harpies  carrying  off  maidens,  the  building  is  frequently 
called  the  Harpy  Monument.  The  general  character  of  these 
sculptures  is  an  antique  simplicity  of  style,  united  with  grace 
and  elegance  of  execution. 

MO.  Painting  is  not  mentioned  as  an  imitative  art  in  the 
earliest  recoids  of  Grecian  literature.  Homer  does  not  speak 
of  any  kind  of  painting,  although  he  frequently  describes  gar- 
ments inwoven  with  figures.  The  fine  arts  in  all  countries 
appear  to  have  been  indebted  to  religion  for  their  development ; 
and  since  painting  was  not  connected  in  early  times  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  it  long  remained  behind  the  sister  arts  of 
architectiure  and  sculpture.  For  a  considerable  period  all  paint- 
ing consisted  in  coloring  statues  and  architectural  monuments, 
of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  ruins  of  the  temples  already 
described.  The  first  improvements  in  painting  were  made  in 
the  schools  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon ;  and  the  most  ancient  speci- 
mens of  the  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  found  on  the 
oldest  Corinthian  vases,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  begiiming 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  About  the  same  time  painting  began 
to  be  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  along  with  architecture  and 
sculpture.  The  paintings  of  the  town  of  FhocsBa  are  mentioned 
on  the  capture  of  that  city  by  Harpagus  in  b.c.  544 ;  and  a  few 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  508)  Mandrocles,  who  constructed  for 
Darius  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus,  had  a  picture 
painted  representing  the  passage  of  the  army  and  the  king  him- 
self seated  on  a  throne  reviewing  the  troops  as  they  passed. 
The  only  great  painter,  however,  of  this  period,  whose  name  has 
been  preserved,  is  Cimon  of  Cleonse,  whose  date  is  uncertain, 
but  who  probably  must  not  be  placed  later  than  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.c.  560-510).  He  introduced  great 
improvements  into  the  art,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the 
perfection  in  which  it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
period.  His  works  probably  held  the  ^me  place  in  the  history 
of  painting  which  the  iEginetan  marbles  occupy  in  the  history 
of  sculpture,  forming  a  transition  from  the  archaic  stifTness  of 
the  old  school  to  the  ideal  beauty  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus 
of  Thasofi. 


Cyrus,  from  a  bas-relief  at  Pasargade. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   RISE   AND   GROWTH   OF    THE   PERSIAN   EMPIRE. 

1 1.  Introduction.   §  2.  The  Assyrian  Empire.   §  3.  The  Median  Empire. 

t4.  The  Babylonian  Empire.  §  5.  The  Lydian  Monarchy,  and  its  in- 
uence  upon  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  §  6.  Conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  §  7.  Foundation  of  the  Persian  Empire  by 
Cyrus,  and  overthrow  of  the  Median  Empire  by  the  latter.  §  8.  Con- 
quest of  the  Lydian  Monarchy  by  Cyrus.  §  9.  Conauest  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus.  Deatn  of  Cyrus.  §  10. 
Reigns  of  Cambysee  and  of  the  false  Smerdis.  §  11.  History  of  Poly- 
crates,  despot  of  Samoa   §  12.  Accession  of  Danus,  son  of  Hystaspes. 
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Hia  organization  of  the  Persian  Empire.  §  13.  Invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius.  §  14.  Subjection  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  the  Per- 
sian Empire. 

i  1.  The  period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering  is  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Greece.  The  subject  has  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  history  of  separate  and  isolated  cities,  which 
were  but  Uttle  afiected  hy  each  other's  prosperity  or  adversity. 
But  the  Persian  invasion  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  Greek  cities.  A  common  danger  drew  them 
closer  together  and  compelled  them  to  act  in  concert.  Thus 
Grecian  history  obtains  a  degree  of  unity,  and  consequently  of 
interest.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Persian  empire,  which 
produced  such  important  results  upon  the  Grecian  states,  there- 
fore claim  our  attention ;  but  in  order  to  understand  the  subject 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  a  Uttle  further  back,  and  to  glance 
at  the  history  of  those  monarchies  which  were  overthrown  by 
the  Persians. 

i  2.  From  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  present  day  the 
East  has  been  the  seat  of  vast  and  mighty  empires.  Of  these 
the  earliest  and  the  most  extensive  was  founded  by  the  Ass^Tian 
kings,  who  resided  at  the  city  of  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.  At  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  this  empire  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  south  of  Asia,  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea  on  the  west.  Of  its  history  we  have 
liardly  any  particulars  ;  but  its  greatness  is  attested  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  sacred  and  profane  writers ;  and  the  wonder- 
ful discoveries  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years 
in  the  earthen  mounds  which  entomb  the  ancient  Nineveh 
afibrd  unerring  testimony  of  the  progress  which  the  Assyrians 
had  made  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era 
the  power  of  this  vast  empire  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  hitherto  been  its  subjects. 
The  city  of  Nineveh  still  continued  to  exist  as  the  seat  of  an 
independent  kingdom,  but  the  greater  part  of  its  dominions  was 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

i  3.  The  Medes  belonged  to  that  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
family  inhabiting  the  vast  space  of  coimtry  known  by  the  general 
name  of  Iran  or  Aria,  which  extends  south  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Oxus,  firom  the  Indus  on  the  east  to  Motmt  Zagros  on  the 
west — a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  to  the  Tigris  and 
eastward  of  that  river.  The  north-western  part  of  this  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Medes,  and  their  capital  Ecbatana  was 
situated  in  a  mountainous  and  healthy  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated for  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  its  chmate  in  the  sum- 
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mer  heats.  Their  language  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend  ;  and  then: 
Teligion  was  the  one  which  had  been  founded  by  Zoroaster. 
They  worshipped  fire  as  the  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
priests  were  the  Magi,  who  formed  a  distinct  class  or  caste,  pos- 
sessing great  influence  and  power  in  the  state.  The  people  w^re 
brave  and  warlike,  and  under  their  successive  monarchs  they 
gradually  extended  their  dominion  firom  the  Indus  on  the  east 
to  the  river  Halys  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  west, 
Their  most  celebrated  conquest  was  the  capture  of  Nineveh, 
which  they  rased  to  the  ground  in  b.c.  606.* 

i  4.  The  Babylonians  were  a  Semitic  people.  Their  territory 
comprised  the  fertile  district  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  their  capital,  Babylon,  situated  on  the  latter  river, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  Herodotus, 
who  visited  it  in  its  decline,  describes  its  size  and  grandeur  in 
terms  which  would  exceed  belief,  if  the  truthfulness  of  the  his- 
torian was  not  above  all  suspicion.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  of  which  each  side  was  15  miles  in  length,  and  it  was 
surrounded  by  walls  of  prodigious  size,  300  feet  high  and  75  feet 
thick.  Under  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Babylonian  empire  reached 
its  height.  This  monarch  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Egypt.  He  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  and  ho  annexed  to  his  dominions  both 
Judea  and  PhoBuicia.  On  his  death,  in  b.c.  562,  he  bequeathed 
V  to  his  son  Labynetus  (the  Belshazzar  of  Scripture)  a  kingdom 
which  extended  from  ^e  Tigris  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  the 
south  of  PhoBuicia. 

i  5.  The  Median  and  Babylonian  empires  did  not  include  any 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  exercised  only  a  remote 
influence  upon  Grecian  civilization.  There  was,  however,  a  third 
power,  which  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  with 
which  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  immed^te  contact.  This 
was  the  Lydian  monarchy,  whose  territory  was  originally  confined 
to  the  fertile  district  eastward  of  Ionia,  watered  by  the  Cayster 
and  the  Hermus.  The  capital  of  the  monarchy  was  Sardis,  which 
was  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  belonging  to  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Tmolus.  Here  three  dynasties  of  Lydian  kings  are  said 
to  have  reigned.  Of  the  two  first  we  have  no  account,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  of  these 
dynasties,  Lydia  formed  a  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
However  this  may  be,  the  history  of  Lydia  begins  only  with  the 
accession  of  Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  third  dynasty ;  and  it 

*  Aecordine  to  Herodotus,  there  were  four  Median  kings: — 1.  Beioces, 
the  founder  of  the  empire,  who  reigned  B.a  710-657 ;  2.  Phraortes,  b.o. 
657-685;  8.  Cyazares,  b.o.  685-596;  4.  Astyages,  b.c.  595-559. 

H* 
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cannot  be  a  mere  accident  that  the  beginning  of  liis  reign  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  empire  and 
the  foundation  of  the  independent  monarchies  of  the  Babylonians 
and  Medes.* 

Under  Gyges  and  his  successors  Sardis  became  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  and  civilized  monarchy ;  and  the  existence  of  such  a 
state  in  close  proximity  to  the  Greek  cities  in  Ionia  exercised  an 
important  influence  upon  the  latter.  The  Lydians  were  a  wealthy 
and  industrious  people,  carrying  on  an  extensive  commerce,  prac- 
tising manufactures  and  acquainted  with  various  arts.  The 
Lydians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  coin  money  of 
gold  and  silver :  and  of  the  former  metal  they  obtained  large 
quantities  in  the  sands  of  the  river  Pactolus,  which  flowed  down 
from  Mount  Tmolus  towards  the  Hermus.  From  them  the  Ionic 
Greeks  derived  various  improvements  in  the  useful  and  the 
ornamental  arts,  especially  in  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  £ne 
fabrics,  in  the  processes  of  metallurgy,  and  in  the  style  of  their 
music.  The  growth  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  in  wealth  and 
civilization  was  attended  with  another  advantage  to  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast.  As  the  territory  of  the  Lydians  did  not 
originally  extend  to  the  sea,  the  whole  of  their  commerce  with 
the  Mediterranean  passed  through  the  Grecian  cities,  and  was 
carried  on  in  Grecian  ships.  This  contributed  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  and  wealth  of  Miletus,  Phocsea,  and  the  other  Ionian 
cities. 

i  6.  But  while  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  indebted  for  so  much 
of  their  grandeur  and  opulence  to  the  Lydian  monarchy,  the 
increasing  power  of  the  latter  eventuaUy  deprivM  them  of  their 
political  independence.  Even  Gyges  had  endeavoured  to  reduce 
them  to  subjection,  and  the  attempt  was  renewed  at  various 
times  by  his  successors ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Crcesus, 
the  last  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  B.C.  560, 
that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  subjects  of  a  barbarian 
power.  This  monarch  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  in  whifch  his 
predecessors  had  failed.  He  began  by  attacking  Ephesus,  and 
reduced  in  succession  all  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast. 
His  rule,  however,  was  not  oppressive ;  he  appears  to  have  been 
content  with  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  to  have 
permitted  the  cities  to  regulate  their  own  affairs.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  east,  and  subdued  all  the  nations 
in  Asia  Minor  west  of  the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians.     The  fame  of  Crcesus  and  of  his  countless 

•  According  to  Herodotus,  there  were  five  Lydian  kings : — 1.  Gyges, 
Vfho  reigned  B.C.  716-678;  2.  Ardye,  b.c.  678-629;  8.  badyattes,  B.a 
C29-617;  4.  Alyattes,  d.o.  617*660;  6.  Cfgb&ub.  B.a  660-646. 
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treasures  now  resounded  through  Greece.  He  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  welcomed  Greek  guests,  and  reverenced  the  Greek 
oracles,  which  he  enriched  with  the  most  munificent  ofierings. 
The  wise  men  of  Greece  were  attracted  to  Sardis  by  the  fame 
of  his  power  and  of  his  wealth.  Among  his  other  visitors  he  is 
said  to  .have  entertained  Solon  ;  but  the  celebrated  story  of  the 
interview  between  the  Athenian  sage  and  the  Lydian  monarch, 
which  the  stem  laws  of  chronology  compel  us  to  reject,  has 
already  been  narrated  in  a  previous  part  of  tliis  work.* 

Croesus  deemed  himself  secure  from  the  reach  of  calamities, 
and  his  kingdom  appeared  to  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  last- 
ing foundation.  Has  own  subjects  were  submissive  and  obe- 
dient ;  and  he  was  closely  connected  with  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt.  Astyages,  the  king  of  Media, 
whose  territories  adjoined  his  own,  was  his  brother-in-law ;  and 
he  had  formed  an  alliance  and  friendship  with  Labynetus,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  The  four  kings  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  internal  commotions  or  ex- 
ternal foes.  Yet  within  the  space  of  a  few  years  their  dynasties 
were  overthrown,  and  their  territories  absorbed  in  a  vast  empire, 
founded  by  an  adventurer  till  then  unknown  by  name. 

f  7 .  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies  have  been 
characterized  by  the  same  features  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
A  brave  and  hardy  race,  led  by  its  native  chief,  issues  either 
from  the  mountains  or  from  the  steppes  of  Asia,  overruns 
the  more  fertile  and  cultivated  parts  of  the  continent,  con- 
quers the  effeminate  subjects  of  ihe  existing  monarchies,  and 
places  its  leader  upon  the  throne  of  Asia.  But  the  descendants 
of  the  new  monarch  and  of  the  conquering  race  give  way  to 
sensuality  and  sloth,  and  fall  victims  in  their  turn  to  the  same 
bravery  in  another  people,  which  had  given  the  sovereignty  to 
their  ancestors.  The  lustory  of  Cyrus,  the  great  founder  of  the 
Persian  empire,  is  an  iUustration  of  these  remarks.  It  is  true 
that  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  is  buried  imder  a  heap  of 
fables,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he  wai 
the  grandson  of  the  M^an  king,  Astyages,  as  is  commonly 
stated ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  he  led  the  warlike 
Persians  from  their  mountainous  homes  to  a  series  of  conquests, 
which  secured  him  an  empire  extending  from  the  ^gean  to  the 
Indus,  and  from  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus,  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Persians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Modes,  spoke  a 
dialect  of  the  same  language,  and  were  adherents  of  the  same 
religion.  They  inhabited  the  mountainous  region  south  of  Media, 
•  Page  loa 
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which  abounds  in  fieveial  well-watered  valleys,  and  slopes  grar 
dually  down  to  the  low  grounds  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf. 
While  the  Medea  became  enervated  by  the  corrupting  influences 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Persians  preserved  in  their 
native  mountains  their  simple  and  warhke  habits.  They  were 
divided  into  several  tribes,  partly  agricultural  and  partly  no- 
madic ;  but  they  were  all  brave,  rude,  and  hardy,  clothed  in 
skins,  drinking  only  water,  and  ignorant  of  the  commonest  lux- 
uries of  life.  Gyrus  led  these  fierce  warriors  from  their  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  defeated  the  Modes  in  battle,  took  Asiyagcs 
prisoner,  and  deprived  him  of  the  throne.  The  other  nations, 
included  in  the  Median  empire,  submitted  to  the  conqueror; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Upper  Asia  thus  passed  from  the  Modes 
to  the  Persians.  The  accession  of  Cyrus  to  the  empire  is  placed 
in  B.C.  559. 

4  8.  This  important  revolution  excited  alike  the  anger,  the 
fears  and  the  hopes  of  Crcesus.  Anxious  to  avenge  his  brother- 
in-law,  to  arrest  the  alarming  growth  of  the  Persian  power,  and 
to  enlarge  his  own  dominions,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  new 
monarch.  But  before  embarking  upon  so  perilous  an  entetprize 
he  consulted  the  oracles  of  Amphiaraus,  and  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
in  whose  veracity  he  placed  the  most  unbounded  confidence. 
The  reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that  **  if  he  should  make  war  upon 
the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  monarchy,"  and  they 
both  advised  him  to  make  allies  of  the  most  powerful  among  the 
Greeks.  Understanding  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  after  the  event,  -to 
his  own,  he  had  no  longer  any  hesitation  in  commencing  the 
war.  In  obedience  to  the  oracles  he  first  sent  to  the  Spartans 
to  solicit  their  aUiance,  which  was  readily  granted,  but  no  troops 
were  sent  to  his  immediate  assistance.  He  then  crossed  the 
Halys  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  laid  waste  the  country  of  the 
Syrians  of  Cappadocia,  and  took  several  of  their  towns.  Cyrus 
lost  no  time  in  coming  to  the  help  of  his  distant  subjects.  The 
two  armies  met  near  the  Pterian  plain  in  Cappadocia,*  where  a 
bloody,  but  indecisive  battle  was  fought.  As  the  forces  of  CrcB- 
sus  were  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Persian  king,  he 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  return  to  Sardis,  and  collect  a  large 
army  for  the  next  campaign.  Accordingly  he  despatched  en- 
voys to  Labynetus,  Amasis,  and  the  Lacedsemonians,  requesting 
them  to  send  auxiharies  to  Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
months ;  and  meantime  he  disbanded  the  mercenary  troops  who 
had  followed  him  into  Cappadocia. 

Cyrus  anticipated  his  enemy's  plan ;  he  waited  till  the  Lydian 
king  had  re-entered  his  capital  and  dismissed  his  troops ;  and 
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he  then  marohed  vpaa  Sardis  vnik  such  celerity  that  he  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  the  city  before  any  one  could  give 
notice  of  his  approach.  Croesus  was  thus  compelled  to  fight 
without  his  aUies ;  but  he  did  not  despair  of  success ;  for  the 
Lydian  cavalry  was  distinguished  for  its  efficiency,  and  the 
open  plain  before  Saidis  was  favourable  for  its  evolution^.  To 
render  this  force  useless,  Cyrus  placed  in  front  of  his  line  the 
baggage  camels,  which  the  Lydian  horses  could  not  endure  either 
to  see  or  to  oneU.  The  Lydians,  however,  did  not  on  this  ac- 
count decline  the  contest ;  they  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
and  fought  bravely  on  foot ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  fierce 
combat  that  they  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within  the  city. 
Here  they  considered  themselves  secure,  till  their  aUies  should 
come  to  their  aid ;  for  the  fortifications  of  Sardis  were  deemed 
impregnable  to  assault.  There  was,  however,  one  side  of  the 
city  which  had  been  lefl  unfortified,  because  it  stood  upon  a 
rock  so  lofty  and  precipitous,  as  to  appear  quite  inaccessible. 
But  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  a  Persian  soldier,  having 
seen  one  of  the  garrison  descend  this  rock  to  pick  up  his  helmet 
which  had  rolled  down,  climbed  up  the  same  way,  followed  by 
several  of  his  comrades.  Sardis  was  thus  taken,  and  Croesus 
with  all  his  treasures  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  ^46). 
The  Lydian  king  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  aUve ;  but  his  life 
was  afterwards  spared  by  the  conqueror;  and  he  became  the 
confidential  adviser  both  of  Cyrus  and  his  son  Cambyses. 

♦  9.  The  fall  of  Croesus  was  followed  by  the  subjection  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian  yoke.  As  soon  as  Sardis  had 
been  taken,  the  lonians  and  iBolians  sent  envoys  to  Cyrus,  offer- 
ing to  submit  to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  the  Persian  conqueror,  who  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  induce  them  to  revolt  tiom  the  Lydian  king  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  sternly  refused  their  request,  except 
in  the  case  of  Miletus.  The  other  Greeks  now  began  to  prepare 
for  defence,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  sohcit  assistance. 
This  was  refused  by  the  Spartans ;  but  they  despatched  some  of 
their  citizens  to  Ionia  to  investigate  the  state  of  afiairs.  One  of 
their  number,  exceeding  the  bounds  of  their  commission,  re- 
paired to  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  and  warned  him  *'  not  to  injure  any 
city  in  HeUas,  for  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not  permit  it." 
Astonished  at  such  a  message  from  a  people  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard,  the  conqueror  inquired  of  the  Greeks  wbo  stood 
near  him,  "  Who  are  these  Lacedaemonians,  and  how  many  are 
they  in  number  that  they  venture  to  send  me  such  a  notice  ?" 
Having  received  an  answer  to  his  question,  he  said  to  the  Spar- 
tan, ''  I  was  never  yet  aj&aid  of  men,  who  have  a  place  set  apart 
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in  the  middle  of  their  city,  where  they  meet  to  cheat  one  another 
and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  they  shall  have  troubles  of 
their  own  to  talk  about  apart  from  the  lonians."  This  taunt 
of  Cyrus  was  levelled  at  Grecian  habits  generally ;  for  to  the 
rude  barbarian,  buying  and  selling  seemed  contemptible  and  dis- 
graceful. 

Cyrus  soon  afterwards  quitted  Sardis  to  prosecute  his  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  left  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  of  the  other  districts  in  Asia  Minor,  to  his  lieutenants.  The 
Greek  cities  ofiered  a  brave,  but  inefiectual  resistance,  and 
were  taken  one  after  the  other  by  Harpagus,  the  Persian  general. 
The  iahahitants  of  PhocsBa  and  Teos  preferred  expatriation  to 
slavery;  they  abandoned  their  homes  to  the  conqueror;  and 
sailed  away  in  search  of  new  settlements.  The  Phocffians,  after 
experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  at  length  settled  in 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  they  founded  Elea.  The  Teians  took 
refuge  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Ab- 
dera.  All  the  other  Asiatic  Greeks  on  the  mainland  were  en- 
rolled among  the  vassals  of  Cyrus :  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands  of  Liesbos  and  Chios  sent  in  their  submission  to  Hai^ 
pagus,  although  the  Persians  then  possessed  no  fleet  to  force 
them  to  obedience.  Samos,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  its 
independence,  and  appears  soon  afterwards  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  states.  After  the  reduction  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  Harpagus  marched  against  the  other  districts  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  still  refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Cyrus. 
They  were  all  conquered  without  any  serious  resistance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lycians,  who,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  set  fire  to  their  chief  town,  XanthuB  ;  and  while 
the  women  and  children  perished  in  the  flames,  the  men  saUied 
forth  against  the  enemy  and  died  sword  in  hand. 

While  Harpagus  was  thus  employed,  Cyrus  was  making  still 
more  extensive  conquests  in  Upper  Asia  and  Assyria.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  capture  of  the  wealthy  and  populous 
city  of  Babylon,  which  he  took  by  diverting  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  marching  into  the  city  by  the  bed  of  the 
river  (b.  c.  538).  Subsequently  he  marched  against  the  nomad 
tribes  in  Central  Asia,  but  was  slain  in  battle,  while  fighting 
against  the  Massagetie,  a  people  dwelling  beyond  the  Araxes. 
He  peiished  in  b.  c.  529,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  leaving 
his  vast  empire  to  his  son,  Cambyses. 

MO.  The  love  of  conquest  and  of  aggrandizement,  which  had 
been  fed  by  the  repeated  victories  of  Cyrus,  still  fired  the  Per- 
sians. Of  the  feur  great  monarchies,  which  Cyrus  had  found  in 
all  their  glory,  when  he  descended  with  his  shepherds  from  the 
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Persian  mountains,  there  yet  remained  one  which  had  not  been 
destroyed  by  his  arms.  Amasis  continued  to  occupy  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  peace  and  prosperity,  while  the  monarchs  of  Media, 
Lydia,  and  Babylon  had  either  lost  their  hves,  or  become  the 
vassals  of  the  Persian  king.  Accordingly,  Gambyses  resolved  to 
lead  his  victorious  Persians  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  While 
making  his  preparations  for  the  invasion,  Amasis  died  after  a 
long  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Psammenitus,  who  in- 
herited neither  the  abilities  nor  the  good  fortune  of  his  father. 
The  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  in  a  single  battle,  followed  by  the 
capture  of  Memphis  with  the  person  of  Psammenitus,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  country.  Gambyses  resided  some  time  in  Egypt, 
which  he  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  temper  was  naturally 
violent  and  capricious ;  and  the  possession  of  unlimited  power 
had  created  in  him  a  state  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy.  The 
idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  adoration  of  animals  excited 
the  indignation  of.  the  worshipper  of  fire ;  and  he  gave  vent  to 
his  passions  by  wanton  and  sacrilegious  acts  against  the  most 
cherished  objects  and  rites  of  the  national  religion.  Even  the 
Persians  experienced  the  effects  of  his  madness ;  and  his  brother 
Smerdis  was  put  to  death  by  his  orders.  This  act  was  followed 
by  important  consequences.  Among  the  few  persons  privy  to 
the  murder  was  a  Magian,  who  had  a  brother  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  deceased  prince,  and  strongly  resembling  him  in 
person.  Taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and  of  the 
alarm  excited  among  the  loading  Persians  by  the  frantic  tyranny 
of  Gambyses,  he  proclaimed  his  brother  as  king,  representing 
him  as  the  younger  son  of  Gyrus.  Gambyses  heard  of  the  revolt 
whilst  in  Syria ;  but  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  march 
against  the  usurper,  an  accidenjtal  wound  from  his  sword  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  b.c.  522. 

As  the  younger  son  of  Gyrus  was  generally  believed  to  be  alive, 
the  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Persians,  and 
reigned  without  opposition  for  seven  monUis.  But  the  leading 
Persian  nobles  had  never  been  quite  free  from  suspicion,  and 
they  at  length  discovered  the  imposition  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  them.  Seven  of  them  now  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  rid  of  the  usurper.  They  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
into  the  palace,  and  in  slaying  the  Magian  and  his  brother  in 
the  eighth  month  of  their  reign.  One  of  their  number,  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  ascended  the  vacant  throne,  B.C.  521. 

ill.  During  the  reign  of  Gambyses,  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
remained  obedient  to  their  Persian  governors.  The  subjection 
of  the  other  cities  had  increased  ihe  power  and  influence  of 
Samoa,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  maintained  its  inde- 
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pendence,  when  the  neighhouiing  ialands  of  LeeboB  and  Chios 
had  submitted  to  the  lieutenant  of  Cyrus.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Cambyees,  Samoa  had  reached  under  its  despot, 
Polycrates,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity,  and  had  be- 
come the  most  important  naval  power  in  the  world.  The 
ambition  and  good  K)rtune  of  this  enterprizing  despot  were  alike 
remarkable.  He  possessed  a  hundred  ^ps  of  war,  with  which 
he  conquered  several  of  the  islands,  and  even  some  places  on  the 
mainland ;  and  he  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of 
Ionia,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  in  the  Mgeaxi,  The  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  who  had  invaded  the  island  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sar 
mian  exiles  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  his  government, 
were  obliged  to  retire  afler  besieging  his  city  in  vain  for  finty 
days.  Every  thing  which  he  undertook  seemed  to  prosper ;  but 
his  uninterrupted  good  fortune  at  length  excited  the  alarm  of 
his  ally  Amasis.  According  to  the  tale  related  by  Herodotus, 
the  Egyptian  king,  convinced  that  such  amazing  good  fortune 
would  sooner  or  later  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods,  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates, advising  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions, and  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  himself  Thinking 
the  advice  to  be  good,  Polycrates  threw  into  the  sea  a  favourite 
ring  of  matchless  price  and  beauty ;  but  unfortunately  it  was  found 
a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  belly  of  a  fine  fish,  which  a  fisher- 
man had  sent  him  as  a  present.  Amasis  now  foresaw  that  the 
ruin  of  Polycrates  was  inevitable,  and  sent  a  herald  to  Samos  to 
renounce  his  alliance.  The  gloomy  anticipations  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  proved  well  founded.  In  the  midst  of  all  lus 
prosperity,  Polycrates  fell  by  a  most  ignominious  fate.  Oroetes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  for  some  unknown  cause  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  against  the  Samian  despot.  By  a  cunning  stra- 
tagem, the  satrap  allured  him  to  the  mainland,  where  he  was 
immediately  arrested  and  hanged  upon  a  cross  Tb.c.  522).  Like 
many  other  Grecian  despots,  Polycrates  had  been  a  patron  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  and  the  poets  Ibycus  and  Anacreon  found 
a  welcome  at  his  court.  Many  of  the  great  works  of  Samos — the 
vast  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  the  mole  to  protect  the  harbour,  and 
the  aqueduct  fox  supplying  the  city  with  water,  carried  through 
a  mountain  seven  furlongs  long — were  probably  executed  by  him. 
M2.  The  long  reign  of  Darius  forms  an  important  epoch  in 
the  Persian  annals.  After  putting  down  the  revolts  of  the  Ly- 
dian  satrap  OrcBtes,  of  the  Modes,  and  of  the  Babylonians,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  organize  the  vast  mass  of  countries  which 
had  been  conquered  by  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  The  diflerence  of 
his  reign  from  those  of  his  two  predecessors  was  described  by 
the  Persiani^  in  calling  Cyrus  the  father,  Cambyses  the  master; 
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and  Darius  the  retail-trader, — an  epithet  implying  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introduce  some  order  into  the  administration 
and  finances  of  the  empire.  He  divided  his  vast  dominions  into 
twenty  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which  each  was  to 
pay  to  the  royal  treasury.  These  provinces  were  called  satrapies, 
from  the  satrap  or  governor,  to  whom  the  administration  of  each 
was  entrusted.  Darius  was  also  the  first  Persian  king  who  coined 
money ;  and  the  principal  gold  and  silvei  coin  of  the  Persian 
mint  was  called  aiiler  him  the  Dane  He  also  connected  Susa 
and  Ecbatana  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire  by  a 
series  of  high  roads,  along  which  were  placed,  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  name,  and  relays  of  couriers  to  convey  royal  messages. 

i  13.  Although  Darius  devoted  his  chief  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation and  organization  of  his  empire,  he  was  impelled  by  his 
own  ambition,  or  by  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  Persians,  to  seek 
to  enlarge  still  further  his  vast  dominions.  For  that  purpose 
he  resolved  to  attack  Scythia,  or  the  great  plain  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Don,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  numerous 
nomad  and  savage  tribes.  His  army  was  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire ;  his  fleet  of  600  ships  was  furnished  exclusively 
by  tlio  Asiatic  Greeks.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  to  sail  up  the 
Danube,  and  throw  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  near  the 
point  where  the  channel  begins  to  divide.  With  his  land  forces 
the  king  himself  marched  through  Thrace,  crossed  the  Danube  by 
the  bridge,  which  he  found  finished,  and  then  ordered  the  Greeks 
to  break  it  down  and  follow  him  into  Scythia.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  marched  back  into  Asia  round  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  across  the  Caucasus.  But  being 
reminded  by  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  that  he  was  embarking 
upon  a  perilous  enterprise,  and  might  possibly  be  compelled  to 
retreat,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  leave  the  bridge  standing 
under  the  care  of  the  Greeks  who  had  constructed  it,  but  told 
them  that  if  he  did  not  return  within  sixty  days,  they  might 
break  down  the  bridge,  and  sail  home.  The  king  then  left  them, 
and  penetrated  into  the  Scythian  territory.  The  sixty  days  had 
already  passed  away,  and  there  was  yet  no  sign  of  the  Persian 
army.  But  shortly  afterwards  the  lonians,  who  still  continued 
to  guard  the  bridge,  were  astonished  by  the  appearance  of  a 
body  of  Scythians,  who  informed  them  that  Darius  was  in  full 
retreat,  pursued  by  the  whole  Scythian  nation,  and  that  his  only 
hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that  bridge.  They  urged  the 
Greeks  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  destroying  the  whole  Persian 
army,  and  of  recovering  their  own  liberty  by  breaking  down  the 
bridge.     Their  exhortations  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  Athe- 
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nian  Miltiadeei,  the  despot  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  the 
futiire  conqueror  of  Marathon.  The  other  rulers  of  the  Ionian 
cities  were  at  first  disposed  to  follow  his  suggestion  ;  but  as  soon 
as  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  reminded  them  that  their  sovereignty 
depended  upon  the  support  of  the  Persian  kuig,  and  that  his 
ruin  would  involve  their  own,  they  changed  their  minds  and 
resolved  to  preserve  the  bridge.  After  enduring  great  priva- 
tions and  sufierings,  Darius  and  his  army  at  length  reached  the 
Danube,  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  safety.  Thus  the  selfishness 
of  these  Grecian  despots  threw  away  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  ever  presented  itself,  of  delivering  their  native  cities 
from  the  Persian  yoke 

i  14.  Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  Darius  did  not  abandon  his  plans  of  conquest. 
Returning  himself  to  Sardis,  he  left  Megabazus  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
Greek  cities  upon  the  Hellespont.  He  gave  to  Histieeus  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  near  the  Strymon,  which  the  Ionian  prince 
had  asked  as  a  reward  for  his  important  service  in  the  Scythian 
campaign.  Megabazus  experienced  httle  difficulty  in  executing 
the  orders  of  h^  master.  He  not  only  subdued  the  Thracian 
tribes,  but  crossed  the  Strymon,  conquered  the  Psonians,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  He  then  sent 
heralds  into  the  latter  country  to  demand  earth  and  water,  as 
the  customary  symbols  of  submission.  These  were  immediately 
granted  by  Amyntas,  the  reigning  monarch,  b.c.  510  ;  and  thus 
the  Persian  dominions  were  extended  to  the  borders  of  Thessaly. 

While  Megabazus  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pseo- 
nians,  he  had  noticed  that  Histiseus  was  collecting  the  elements 
of  a  power,  which  might  hereafter  prove  formidable  to  the  Per- 
sian sovereignty.  Myrcinus  commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
Strymon,  and  consequently  the  commerce  with  the  interior  of 
Thrace  ;  and  the  importance  of  this  site  is  shown  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  town  of  Amphipolis,  which  the  Athenians  founded 
at  a  later  time  in  the  same  locality.  On  his  return  to  Sardis, 
Megabazus  conmixmicated  his  suspicions  to  Darius.  The  Persian 
king,  perceiving  that  the  apprehensions  of  his  general  were  not 
without  foundation,  summoned  Histiaeus  to  his  presence,  and, 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  deprived  of  the 
company  of  his  friend,  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  him 
to  Susa.  Histieeus  had  no  alternative  but  comphance,  and  with 
unwilling  steps  followed  the  monarch  to  his  capital.  This  appa* 
rently  trivial  circumstance  was  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences, as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  to 
^e  whole  Hellenic  race. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   IONIC    REVOLT. 

§  1.  Introduction.  §  2.  Naxian  exiles  apply  for  aid  to  Aristagoroa. 
8  8.  Expedition  of  Aristagoras  and  the  Persians  against  Nazos.  Its 
failure.  §  4.  Revolt  of  Miletus  and  the  other  Greek  eities  of  Asia. 
§  5.  Aristagoras  solicits  assistance  from  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  is 
wanted  by  the  latter.  §  6.  Burning  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians  and 
lonians.  §  7.  Death  of  Aristagoras  and  Histiseus.  §  8.  Defeat  of  the 
Ionian  fleet  at  Lad6.  §  9.  Capture  of  Miletus  and  termination  of  the 
revolt 

i  1.  Before  setting  out  for  Susa,  Darius  had  appointed  his 
brother  Artaphemes  satrap  of  the  western  provinces  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  Sardis  continued  to  be  the  capital,  as  in  the  time 
of  the  Lydian  monarchy.  The  Grecian  cities  on  the  coast  were 
nominally  allowed  to  manage  their  own  afiairs ;  but  they  were 
governed  for  the  most  part  by  despots,  who  were  in  reahty  the 
instruments  of  the  Persian  satrap,  and  were  maintained  in  their 
power  by  his  authority.  Miletus,  which  was  now  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  of  Ionia,  was  ruled  by  Aristagoras,  the  son-in-law  of  His- 
tisBus,  since  Darius  had  allowed  the  latter  to  entrust  the  sovereign- 
ty to  his  son-in-law  during  his  absence.  For  a  few  years  afler 
the  return  of  the  king  to  Upper  Asia,  the  Persian  empire  enjoyed 
the  profound  calm  which  often  precedes  a  storm.  It  was  the 
civil  dissensions  of  one  of  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  which  first 
disturbed  this  universal  repose,  and  lighted  up  a  conflagration 
which  soon  enveloped  both  Greece  and  Asia. 
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k  2.  About  the  year  b.c.  502,  the  ohgaichical  party  in  Naxos, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  flouriflhing  of  the  Cyclades,  were 
driven  out  of  die  island  by  a  rising  of  the  people.  The  exiles 
applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who  lent  a  ready  eai  to  their  re- 
quest ;  knowing  that  if  they  were  restored  by  his  means,  he  should 
become  master  of  the  island.  But  his  own  forces  were  not  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Naxians,  since  they  possessed  a  large  navy, 
and  could  bring  8000  heavy-armed  infantry  into  the  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  went  to  Sardia  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Arta- 
phemes,  holding  out  to  the  satrap  the  prospect  of  annexing  not 
only  Naxos  and  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades,  but  even  the  large  and 
valuable  island  of  Euboea,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  King. 
He  represented  the  enterprize  as  one  certain  of  success,  if  a  hun- 
dred ships  were  granted  to  him,  and  ofiered  at  the  same  time  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  armament.  Artaphemes  gave  his  cor- 
dial approval  to  the  scheme  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king's  consent 
was  obtained,  a  fleet  of  200  ships  was  equipped  and  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Aristagoras.  The  forces  were  under  the  command 
of  Megabates,  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank. 

Taking  the  Naxian  exiles  on  board,  Aristagoras  sailed  from 
Miletus  towards  the  Hellespont  (b.c.  501).  To  divert  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Naxians,  a  report  was  spread  that  the  armament 
was  destined  for  a  diflerent  quarter ;  but  upon  reaching  Chios, 
Megabates  cast  anchor  off  the  western  coast,  waiting  for  a  fair 
wind  to  carry  them  straight  across  to  Naxos.  Being  anxious  that 
the  ships  should  be  in  readiness  to  depart,  as  soon  as  the  order 
was  given,  Megabates  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  fleet, 
and  discovered  one  of  the  vessels  left  without  a  single  man  on 
board.  Incensed  at  this  neglect,  he  summoned  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains  with  his  head  project- 
Jng  through  one  of  the  port-holes  of  his  own  vessel.  It  happened 
that  this  man  was  a  friend  and  guest  of  Aristagoras,  who  not 
only  set  the  authority  of  Megabates  at  defiance  by  releasing  the 
prisoner,  but  insisted  that  the  Persian  admiral  held  a  subordinate 
command  to  himself.  The  pride  of  Megabates  could  not  brook 
such  an  insult.  As  soon  as  it  was  night  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
Naxians  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  Hitherto  the  Naxians 
had  had  no  suspicion  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  ;  but  they 
lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  property  into  the  city  and  making 
every  preparation  to  sustain  a  long  siege.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Persian  fleet  reached  Naxos,  they  experienced  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  months  they  had  made  such  little 
way  in  the  reduction  of  the  city,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  enterprize  and  return  to  Miletus. 

k  4.  Aristagonui  was  now  threatened  with  utter  niin.    Hav- 
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ing  deceired  Artaphemes,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  Mega- 
bates,  he  could  expect  no  fayour  from  the  Persian  government, 
and  might  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  armament  In  these  difficulties  he  began  to  think  of 
exciting  a  revolt  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  while  revolving  the 
project,  he  received  a  message  from  his  &ther-in-law,  HistisBus, 
urging  him  to  this  very  step.  Afraid  of  trusting  any  one  with 
so  dangerous  a  message,  Histiasus  had  shaved  the  head  of  a 
trusty  slave,  branded  upon  it  the  necessary  words,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  hair  had  grown  again,  sent  him  off  to  Miletus.  His  only 
motive  for  urging  the  lonians  to  revolt  was  his  desire  of  es- 
caping ficom  captivity  at  Susa,  thinking  that  Darius  would  set  him 
at  Hberty,  in  order  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  his  country- 
men. *  The  message  of  Histisus  fixed  the  wavering  resolution  of 
Aristagoras.  He  forthwith  called  together  the  leading  citizens 
of  Miletus,  laid  before  them  the  project  of  revolt,  and  asked 
them  for  advice.  They  all  approved  of  the  scheme,  with  the 
exception  of  Heoatteus,  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  his  celebrity  as  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians.  Having 
determined  upon  revolt,  the  next  step  was  to  induce  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  to  join  them  in  their  perilous  enterprize. 
As  the  most  efiectual  means  to  this  end,  it  was  resolved  to  seize 
the  persons  of  the  Grecian  despots,  many  of  whom  had  not  yet 
quitted  the  fleet  which  had  recently  returned  from  Naxos.  Aris- 
tagoras laid  down  the  supreme  power  in  Miletus,  and  nominally 
resigned  to  the  people  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 
The  despots  were  seized,  and  a  democratical  fimn  of  government 
established  throughout  ihe  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  This  was  followed  by  an  open  declaration  of 
revolt  from  Persia  (b.c.  600). 

i  5.  The  insurrection  had  now  assumed  a  formidable  aspect ; 
and  before  the  Persians  could  collect  suflScient  forces  to  cope 
with  the  revolters,  Aristagoras  resolved  to  cross  over  to  Greece, 
in  order  to  sohcit  assistance  from  the  more  powerM  states  in 
the  mother-country.  He  first  went  to  Sparta,  which  was  now 
admitted  to  be  the  most  powerful  city  in  Greece.  In  an  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  he  brought  forth  a  brazen 
tablet,  on  which  were  engraved  the  countries,  rivers,  and  seas  of 
the  world.  After  dwelling  upon  the  wealth  and  fertility  of  Asia, 
he  traced  on  the  map  the  route  from  Ephesus  to  Susa,  and  de- 
scribed the  ease  with  which  the  Spartans  might  march  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
vast  treasures  of  the  Persian  capital.  Cleomenes  demanded  three 
days  to  consider  this  proposal ;  and  when  Aristagoras  returned 
on  the  third  day,  he  put  to  him  the  simple  question,  how  far  it 
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was  from  the  sea  to  Susa  ?  Ansta^ias,  without  conadermg 
the  drift  of  the  question,  answered  that  it  was  a  journey  of  thiee 
months.  "  Milesian  stranger/'  exclaimed  CleomeneSi "  quit  Sparta 
before  sunset :  you  are  no  friend  to  the  Spartans,  if  you  want 
them  to  undertake  a  three  months'  journey  from  the  sea.' '  Still, 
however,  Aristagoras  did  not  despair,  hut  went  as  a  supphant 
to  the  king's  house,  to  see  if  he  could  accomphsh  by  money  what 
he  had  failed  to  do  by  eloquence.  He  first  ofiered  Cleomenes 
ten  talents,  and  then  gradually  raised  the  bribe  to  fifty  ;  and  per- 
haps the  king,  with  the  usual  cupidity  of  a  Spartan,  might  have 
yielded,  had  not  his  daughter  Gorgo,  a  child  of  eight  yeais  old, 
who  happened  to  be  present,  cri^  out,  "  Fly,  &ther,  or  this 
stranger  will  corrupt  you."  Cleomenes  accepted  the  omen,  and 
broke  up  the  interview.     Aristagoras  quitted  Sparta  forthwitL 

Disappointed  at  Sparta,  Aristagoras  repaired  to  Athens,  then 
the  second  city  in  Greece.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  difierent 
reception.  Athens  was  the  mother-city  of  the  Ionic  states ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  lonians 
as  their  kinsmen  and  colonists.  They  were  moreover  incensed 
against  Artaphemes,  who  had  recently  commanded  them  to 
recall  Hippias,  unless  they  wished  to  provoke  the  hostihty  of 
Persia.  Accordingly  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  tempting  pro- 
mises of  Aristagoras,  and  voted  to  send  a  squadron  of  twenty 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  the  lonians.  "  These  ships,"  says  He- 
rodotus, "  were  the  beginning  of  mischiefs  between  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians." 

t  6.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  500)  the  Athenian  fleet  crossed 
the  Mgean.  They  were  joined  by  five  ships  from  Eretria  in 
Euboda,  which  the  Eretrians  had  sent  to  discharge  a  debt  of  gra> 
titude  for  assistance  which  they  had  received  from  the  Milesians 
in  their  war  with  Chalcis.  Upon  reaching  the  coast  of  Asia, 
Aristagoras  planned  an  expedition  into  the  interior.  Disem- 
barking at  Ephesus,  and  being  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of 
lonians,  he  marched  upon  Sardis.  Artaphemes  was  taken  un- 
prepared ;  and  not  having  sufficient  troops  to  man  the  walls,  he 
retired  into  the  citadel,  leaving  the  town  a  prey  to  the  inva- 
ders. Accordingly,  they  entered  it  imopposed  ;  and,  while  en- 
gaged in  pillage,  one  of  the  soldiers  set  fire  to  a  house.  As  most 
of  the  houses  were  built  of  wickerwork  and  thatched  with 
straw,  the  flames  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
city  was  in  flames.  The  inhabitants,  driven  out  of  their  houses 
by  this  accident,  assembled  in  the  large  market-place  in  the  city ; 
and  perceiving  their  numbers  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  they  resolved  to  attack  them.  Meantime  reinforcements 
came  pouring  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  lonians  and  Athe- 
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niazui,  seemg  thai  their  position  was  becomiiig  more  danger- 
oofi  every  hour,  abandoned  the  city  and  began  to  retrace  their 
steps.  But  before  they  could  reach  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  they 
were  oYertaken  by  the  Persian  forces  and  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  The  lonians  dispersed  to  their  several  cities ;  and 
the  Athenians  hastened  on  board  their  ships  and  sailed  home. 

The  burning  of  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of  Lydia 
was  attended  with  important  consequences.  When  Darius  heard 
of  it,  he  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  It  was  against  the  ob- 
scure strangers  who  had  dared  to  invade  his  dominions  and  bum 
one  of  his  capitals,  that  his  wrath  was  chiefly  directed.  "  The 
Athenians,"  he  exclaimed,  "  who  are  t?iey  ?"  Upon  being  in- 
formed, he  took  his  bow,  shot  an  arrow  high  into  the  air,  saying, 
"  Grant  me,  Jove,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Athenians  f '  and 
he  chaiged  one  of  his  attendants  to  remind  him  thrice  every  day 
at  dinner,  "  Sire,  remember  the  Athenians."  His  first  care,  how- 
ever, was  to  put  down  the  revolt,  which  had  now  assumed  a 
more  formidable  aspect  than  ever.  The  insurrection  spread  to 
the  Greek  cities  in  Cyprus  as  well  as  to  those  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis  ;  and  the  Carians  warmly  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  lonians. 

^  7.  A  few  months  after  the  burning  of  Sardis  the  revolt  had 
reached  its  height,  and  seemed  to  promise  permanent  independ- 
ence to  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  they  were  no  match  for  the 
whole  power  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  was  soon  brought 
against  them.  A  Phcenician  fleet  conveyed  a  large  Persian  force 
to  Cyprus,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  submit  to  its  former 
masters  ;  and  the  generals  of  Darius  carried  on  operations  with 
vigour  against  the  Carians,  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia.  Aris- 
tagorias  now  began  to  despair,  and  basely  deserted  his  country- 
men, whom  he  had  led  into  peril.  Collecting  a  large  body  of 
MilesianSf  he  set  sail  for  the  Thracian  coast,  where  he  was  dain 
under  the  walls  of  a  town  to  which  he  had  laid  siege. 

Soon  after  his  departure,  his  father-in-law,  Histiasus,  came 
down  to  Ionia.  Darius  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  suppose 
that  Histieeus  had  secretly  instigated  the  lonians  to  revolt ;  but 
the  artful  Greek  not  only  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion  from 
himself,  but  persuaded  Darius  to  send  him  into  Ionia,  in  order 
to  assist  the  Persian  generals  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  But 
Artaphemes  was  not  so  easily  deceived  as  luis  master,  and  plainly 
accused  Histiieus  of  treachery  when  the  latter  arrived  at  Sardis. 
"  I  will  tell  you  how  the  &cts  stand,"  said  Artaphemes  to  His- 
tiesus ;  "  it  was  you  who  made  this  shoe,  and  Aristagoras  has  put 
it  on."  Finding  himself  unsafe  at  Sardis,  he  escaped  to  the 
island  of  Chios;  but  he  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  all 
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parties.  The  Mileedans  refused  to  admit  their  former  despot 
into  their  town  ;  and  the  lonians  in  general  would  not  receive 
him  as  their  leader.  At  length  he  obtained  eight  galleys  from 
Lesbos,  with  which  he  sailed  towards  Byzantium,  and  carried  cm 
piracies  as  well  against  the  Grecian  as  the  barbariaa  vessels. 
This  unprincipled  adventurer  met  with  a  traitor's  death.  Having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  to  reap  the  standing  com  round 
Atameus,  he  was  surprized  by  a  Persian  force  and  made  prisoner. 
Being  carried  to  Sardis,  Artaphemes  at  once  caused  him  to  be 
crucified,  and  sent  his  head  to  Darius,  who  ordered  it  to  be  ho- 
nourably buried,  condemning  the  ignominious  execution  of  the 
man  who  had  once  saved  the  life  of  the  Great  King. 

i  8.  The  death  of  Histiseus  happened  after  the  subjection  of 
the  lonians  ;  and  their  fall  now  claims  our  attention.  In  the 
sixth  year  of  the  revolt  (b.o.  495),  when  several  Grecian  cities 
had  already  been  taken  by  the  Persians,  Artaphemes  resolved  to 
besiege  Miletus  by  sea  and  by  land,  since  the  capture  of  this  city 
was  sure  to  be  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  the  others. 
For  this  purpose  he  concentrated  near  Miletus  all  his  land-forces, 
and  ordered  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  sail  towards  the  city.  While 
he  was  making  these  preparations,  the  Pan-Ionic  council  assem- 
bled to  deUberate  upon  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  threaten- 
ing danger.  As  they  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  meet  the 
Persian  army  in  the  field,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  Miletus  to  its 
own  defences  on  the  land  side,  and  to  embark  all  their  forces  on 
board  their  ships.  The  fleet  was  ordered  to  assemble  at  Lad6, 
then  a  small  island  near  Miletus,  but  now  joined  to  the  coast 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Mssander.  It  consisted  of  353 
ships,  while  the  Phaanician  fleet  numbered  600  sail.  But  not- 
withstanding their  numerical  superiority,  the  Persian  generals 
i  afraid  to  risk  an  engagement  with  the  combined  fleet  of  the 
lonians,  whose  nautical  slall  was  well  known  to  them.  They 
therefore  ordered  the  despots,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  the 
Grecian  cities  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolt,  and  were  now 
serving  in  the  Persian  fleet,  to  endeavour  to  persuade  their  coun- 
trymen to  desert  the  common  cause.  Each  of  them  accordingly 
made  secret  overtures  to  his  fellow-citizens,  promising  them 
pardon  if  they  submitted,  and  threatening  them  with  the  severest 
punishment  in  case  of  refusal.  But  these  proposals  were  all  una- 
nimously rejected. 

Meantime  great  want  of  discipline  prevailed  in  the  Ionian 
fleet.  There  was  no  general  commander  of  the  whole  arma- 
ment ;  the  men,  though  eager  for  liberty,  were  impatient  of  re- 
straint, and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  unprofitable 
talk  under  the  tents  they  had  erected  on  the  shore.     In  a  council 
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of  the  commanders,  Bionysius  of  PhocsBa,  a  man  of  energy  and 
ability,  pointed  out  the  perils  which  they  ran,  and  promised 
them  certain  victory  if  they  would  place  themselves  under  his 
guidance.  Being  intrusted  with  the  supreme  conunand,  Diony- 
sius  ordered  the  men  on  board  the  ships,  and  kept  them  con- 
stantly engaged  in  practising  all  kinds  of  nautical  manceuvres. 
For  seven  days  in  succession  they  endured  this  unwonted  work 
beneath  the  burning  heat  of  a  summer's  sun ;  but  on  the  eighth 
they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  and  asked,  "  why  they  should 
any  longer  obey  a  Phocsean  braggart,  who  had  brought  only  three 
ships  to  the  common  cause?"  Leaving  their  ships,  they  again 
dispersed  over  the  island  and  sought  the  shade  of  their  pleasant 
tents.  There  was  now  less  order  and  discipline  than  before. 
The  Samian  leaders  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  before 
them ;  and  repenting  that  they  had  rejected  the  proposals  made 
to  them  by  their  exiled  despot,  they  re-opened  communications 
with  him,  and  agreed  to  desert  during  the  battle. 

The  Persian  commanders,  confident  of  victory,  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  attack  the  Ionian  fleet.  The  Greeks,  not  suspecting 
treachery,  drew  up  their  ships  in  order  of  battle;  but  just  as  the 
two  fleets  were  ready  to  engage,  the  Samian  ships  sailed  away. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Lesbians,  and  as  the  panic 
spread,  by  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet.  There  was,  however, 
one  brilliant  exception.  The  hundred  ships  of  the  Chians,  though 
left  almost  alone,  refused  to  fly,  and  fought  with  distinguished 
bravery  against  the  enemy,  till  they  were  overpowered  by  su- 
perior numbers. 

i  9.  The  defeat  of  the  Ionian  fleet  at  Lad6  decided  the  fate 
of  the  war.  The  city  of  Miletus  was  soon  afterwards  taken  by 
storm,  and  was  treated  with  signal  severity.  Most  of  the  males 
were  slain ;  and  the  few  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried 
with  the  women  and  children  into  captivity,  and  were  finally 
settled  at  Amp6,  a  town  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  faU 
of  this  great  Ionic  city  excited  the  liveliest  sympathy  at  Athens. 
In  the  following  year  the  poet  Phrynichus,  who  had  made  the 
capture  of  Miletus  the  subject  of  a  tragedy,  and  brought  it  upon 
the  stage,  was  sentenced  by  the  Athenians  to  pay  a  fine  of  a 
thousand  drachmsB  "  for  having  recalled  to  them  their  own  mis- 
fortunes." 

The  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
which  had  not  yet  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  were 
treated  with  equal  severity.  The  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos  and 
Tenedos  were  swept  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  the  Persian  fleet 
sailed  up  to  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis,  carrying  with  it 
fire  and  sword.     The  inhabitants  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon 
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did  not  await  its  arrival,  but  sailed  away  to  Mesembria ;  and  the 
Athenian  Miltiades  only  escaped  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
Persians  by  a  rapid  flight  to  Athens. 

The  subjugation  of  Ionia  was  now  complete.  This  was  the 
third  time  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  conquered  by  a 
foreign  power ;  first,  by  the  Lydian  Crcesus ;  secondly,  by  the 
generals  of  Cyrus;  and  lastly,  by  those  of  Darius.  It  was  from  the 
last  that  they  sufiered  most ;  and  they  never  fully  recovered  their 
former  prosperity.  As  soon  as  the  Persians  had  satiated  their 
vengeance,  Artaphemes  introduced  various  regulations  for  the 
government  of  their  country.  Thus  he  caused  a  new  survey  of 
the  country  to  be  made,  and  fixed  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
each  district  was  to  pay  to  the  Persian  government ;  and  his 
other  measures  were  calculated  to  heal  the  wounds  which  had 
been  lately  inflicted  with  such  barbarity  upon  the  Greeks. 
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THE    BATTLE   OF    MARATHON. 

§  1.  Expedition  of  Mardonius  into  Greece.  §  2.  Preparations  of  Dariiw 
for  a  second  invasion  of  Greece.  Heralds  sent  to  the  leading  Grecian 
states  to  demand  earth  and  water,  g  3.  Invasion  of  Greece  by  the 
Persians  nnder  D^tis  and  Artaphemes.  Conquest  of  the  Cy  dades  and 
Eretria.  §  4.  Preparations  at  Athens  to  resist  the  Persians.  History  of 
Miltiades.  S5.  Debate  among  the  ten  Athenian  Generals.  Resolntion 
to  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  §  6.  Battle  of  Marathon,  g  1.  Move- 
ments of  the  Persians  after  the  oattle.  g  8.  Effect  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon  upon  the  Athenians,  g  9.  Glory  of  Miltiades.  g  10.  His 
unsuccessfol  expedition  to  Paros.  g  11.  His  trial,  condemnation,  and 
death,  g  12.  History  of  ^gina.  g  18.  War  between  Athens  and 
.^in&  g  14.  Athens  becomes  a  maritime  power,  g  15.  Rivaliy  of 
Themistocles  and  Aristides.     Ostracism  of  the  latter. 

i  1.  Darius  had  not  forgotten  his  vow  to  take  vengeance  upon 
Athens.  Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  he 
appointed  Mardonius  to  succeed  Artaphemes  in  the  government 
of  the  Persian  provinces  bordering  upon  the  .Sgean.  Mardonius 
was  a  Persian  noble  of  high  rank,  who  had  lately  married  the 
king's  daughter,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  love  of  glory.  Da- 
rius placed  at  his  command  a  large  armament,  with  injunctions 
to  bring  to  Susa  those  Athenians  and  Eretrians  who  had  in- 
sulted tihie  authority  of  the  Great  King.  Mardonius  lost  no  time 
in  crossing  the  Hellespont,  and  commenced  his  march  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  subduing,  as  he  went  along,  the  tribes 
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which  had  not  yet  submitted  to  the  Peraiaii  power.  Meanwhile 
he  ordered  the  fleet  to  double  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  join  the  land  forces  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Thenna.  But 
one  of  the  hurricanes,  which  frequenfly  blow  off  this  dangerous 
coast,  overtook  the  Persian  fleet,  destroyed  three  hundred  vessels, 
and  drowned  or  dashed  upon  the  rocks  twenty  thousand  men. 
Mardonius  himself  was  not  much  more  fortunate.  In  his  passage 
through  Macedonia,  he  was  attacked  at  night  by  the  Brygians, 
an  independent  Thracian  tribe,  who  slaughtered  a  great  portion 
of  his  army.  He  remained  in  the  country  long  enough  to  reduce 
this  people  to  submission ;  but  his  forces  were  so  weakened,  that 
he  could  not  proceed  farther.  He  led  his  army  back  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  covered  with 
shame  and  grief.  Thus  ended  the  first  expedition  of  the  Per- 
sians against  the  Grecian  states  in  Europe  (b.c.  492). 

i  2.  The  failure  of  this  expedition  did  not  shake  the  resolution 
of  Daiius.  On  the  contrary,  it  only  made  him  the  more  anxious 
for  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  Hippias  was  constantly  near 
him  to  keep  alive  his  resentment  against  Athens.  He  began 
to  make  preparations  for  another  attempt  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  meantime  sent  heralds  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states  to  de- 
mand from  each  earth  and  water  as  the  symbol  of  submission. 
This  he  probably  did  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  resist- 
ance he  was  likely  to  experience.  Such  terror  had  the  Persians 
inspired  by  their  recent  conquest  of  loiua,  that  a  large  number 
of  the  Grecian  cities  at  once  complied  with  tiie  demand.  But 
at  Athens  and  at  Sparta  the  heralds  met  with  a  very  diflerent 
reception.  So  indignant  were  the  citizens  of  these  states  at  the 
insolent  demand,  that  the  Athenians  cast  the  herald  into  a  deep 
pit,  and- the  Spartans  threw  him^into  a  well,  bidding  him  take 
earth  and  water  firom  thence. 

i  3.  Among  the  states  which  had  yielded  submission  to  the 
envoy  of  Darius,  was  the  island  of  ^gina,  then  the  first  maritime 
power  in  Greece.  It  was,  however,  as  much  hatred  of  the  Athe- 
nians, as  fear  of  the  Persian  monarch,  which  had  led  the  .Sgi- 
netans,  to  take  this  step.  They  had  been  at  war  for  some  years 
past  with  the  Athenians,  and  were  now  ready  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Persian  power  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  their  obnoxious 
rival.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  accusing  the  ^ginetans  of  having  betrayed  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  by  giving  earth  and  water  to  the  barbarians, 
and  calling  upon  Sparta,  as  the  leading  state  of  Hellas,  to  punish 
the  ofienders.  This  proceeding  deserves  particular  notice.  It 
is  the  first  time  in  Grecian  history  that  the  Greeks  are  re- 
presented as  having  a  common  political  cause,  and  recognizing 
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the  leadership  of  one  state  The  imminent  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  from  the  Persians  brought  about  this  union, 
and  led  them  to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  a  position 
which  this  state  continued  to  enjoy  from  this  time  forth  till  the 
end  of  the  Persian  war. 

The  complaints  of  the  Athenians  met  with  immediate  atten- 
tion at  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  forthwith 
crossed  over  to  iEgina,  and  was  proceeding  to  arrest  and  carry 
away  some  of  the  leading  citizens,  when  Demaratus,  the  other 
king,  privately  encouraged  the  ^ginetans  to  defy  the  authority 
of  his  colleague.  Thus  bafHed  in  his  object,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  vowing  vengeance  against  Demaratus.  It  appears 
that  there  had  always  been  some  doubts  respecting  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  latter.  Of  these  suspicions  Cleomenes  now  resolved 
to  avail  himself,  and  instigated  Leotychides,  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  to  attack  pubUcly  the  legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  The 
question  was  referred  to  the  Delphic  oracle ;  and  through  the 
influence  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess  declared  that  his  colleague 
was  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
and  Demaratus  descend^  into  a  private  station.  Shortly  after- 
wards Demaratus  received  a  gross  affront  from  the  new  king  at 
a  pubhc  festival ,  whereupon  he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and 
crossed  over  to  Darius,  who  received  him  graciously,  and  loaded 
him  with  favors  and  presents. 

Cleomenes  now  returned  to  iBgina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides. The  JEginetans  did  not  dare  to  oppose  any  resistance 
to  their  joint  demand,  and  surrendered  to  them  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenes  deposited  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

i  3.  Meanwhile  Darius  had  completed  his  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  490,  a  vast  army  was 
assembled  in  Cilicia,  and  a  fleet  of  600  galleys,  together  with 
many  transports  for  horses,  was  ready  to  receive  them  on  board. 
The  command  waa  given  to  Datis,  a  Median,  and  Artaphemes, 
son  of  the  satrap  of  Sardis  of  that  name,  and  a  nephew  of  Da- 
rius. Their  instructions  were  generally  to  reduce  to  subjection 
all  the  Greek  cities,  which  had  not  already  given  earUi  and 
water ;  but  more  particularly  to  bum  to  the  ground  the  cities  of 
Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  carry  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
They  were  furnished  with  fetters  for  binding  the  Grecian  pri- 
soners ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  Darius  fully  expected  to 
see  at  his  feet  the  men  who  had  dared  to  bum  the  city  of  Sardis. 
The  possibility  of  failure  probably  never  occurred  either  to  the 
king  himself,  or  to  any  of  Uie  soldiers  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  taken  their  men  on  board,  Datis  and  Artaphemes  first. 
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sailed  to  Samos ;  and,  warned  by  the  recent  disaster  of  Mardo- 
nius  in  doubling  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos,  they  resolved 
to  sail  straight  across  the  ^gean  to  £ub<£a,  subduing  on  their 
way  the  Cyclades.  They  first  resolved  to  attack  Naxos,  which 
ten  years  before  had  gallantly  repelled  a  large  Persian  force  com- 
manded by  Megabates  and  Aristagoras  of  Miletus.  But  the 
Naxians  did  not  now  even  venture  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
Persians,  but  fled  to  the  mountains,  abandoning  their  town  to 
the  invaders,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  The  other  islands  of 
the  Oyclaxles  yielded  a  ready  submission ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Datis  reached  EulxBa  that  he  encoimtered  any  resistance.  Eretria 
defended  itself  gallantly  for  six  days,  and  repulsed  the  Persians 
with  loss ;  but  on  the  seventh  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  be- 
siegers by  the  treachery  of  two  of  its  leadhig  citizens.  The  city 
was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants  were  put  in  chains, 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

Datis  had  thus  easily  accomplished  one  of  the  two  great  ob- 
jects for  which  he  had  been  sent  into  Greece.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  his  second  order.  After  remaining  a  few 
days  at  Eretria,  he  crossed  over  to  Attica,  and  landed  on  the 
ever  memorable  plain  of  Marathon,  a  spot  which  had  been 
pomted  out  to  him  by  the  despot  Hippias,  who  accompanied  the 
Persian  army. 

M.  It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  Athens,  and  see  what  prepara- 
tions had  there  been  made  to  meet  the  threatening  danger. 
While  the  Persian  army  was  on  its  passage  across  the  JSgean, 
ten  generals  had  been  elected  for  the  year,  according  to  the 
regular  custom,  one  for  each  tribe.  Among  these  generals  were 
three  men,  whose  names  have  acquired  immortal  fame, — ^Mil- 
tiades,  Themistocles,  and  Aristides.  Of  the  two  latter  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  presently ;  but  Miltiades 
claims  our  immediate  attention.  Miltiades  had  been  the  despot 
of  the  Ghersonesus,  whither  ho  had  been  sent  from  Athens  by 
Hippias  about  the  year  516  b.c,  to  take  possession  of  the  inhe- 
ritance of  his  uncle,  who  bore  the  same  name.  As  ruler  of  the 
Ghersonesus,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
decision  of  character.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  accom- 
panied Darius  in  his  invasion  of  Scythia,  and  recommended  the 
Ionian  despots  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate.  While  the  Persian  gene- 
rals were  engaged  in  suppressing  the  Ionic  revolt,  he  took  pos- 
session of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  expelled  the  Persian  garrisons  and 
Pelasgian  inhabitants,  and  handed  over  these  islands  to  the  Athe- 
nians. He  had  thus  committed  two  great  oflences  against  the 
Persian  monarch ;  and  accordingly  when  the  PhoBnician  fleet 
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appeared  in  the  Hellespont  after  the  extinction  of  the  Ionic 
revolt,  he  sought  safety  iu  flight,  and  hastily  sailed  away  to 
Athens  with  a  small  squadron  of  five  ships.  He  was  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  Phcenicians,  who  were  most  eager  to  secure  his 
person  as  an  acceptable  oflering  to  Darius.  They  succeeded  in 
taking  one  of  his  ships,  commanded  by  his  son  Metiochus,  but 
Miltiades  himself  reached  Athens  in  safety.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  despotism  in 
the  Cher&onesus.  Not  only  was  he  honourably  acquitted  at  the 
time,  probably  on  accoimt  of  the  recent  service  he  had  rendered 
to  Athens  by  the  conquest  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  but  such  con- 
fidence did  his  abilities  inspire,  that  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
ten  generals  of  the  republic  on  the  approach  of  the  Persian  fleet. 

4  5.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Eretria  reached  Athens, 
the  courier  Phidippides  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance. 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  speed  of  foot  that  he  performed  this 
journey  of  150  miles  in  48  hours.  The  Spartans  promised  their 
aid;  but  their  superstition  rendered  their  promise  ineflectual, 
since  it  wanted  a  few  days  to  the  full  moon»  and  it  was  contrary 
to  their  religious  customs  to  commence  a  march  during  this 
interval.  The  reason  given  by  the  Spartans  for  their  delay 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  pretext ;  and  this  instance  is 
only  one  among  many  of  that  blind  attachment  to  ancient  forms 
which  characterize  this  people  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
their  history. 

Meantime,  the  Athenians  had  marehed  to  Marathon,  and  were 
encamped  upon  the  mountains  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
Upon  learning  the  answer  which  Phidippides  brought  from 
Sparta,  the  ten  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued.  Five  of  them  were  opposed  to  an  imme- 
diate engagement  with  the  overwhelming  number  of  Persians, 
and  urged  the  importance  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  succours.  Miltiades  and  the  remaimug  four  contended, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  fighting 
the  Persians,  not  only  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
sent enthusiasm  of  the  people,  but  still  more  to  prevent  treachery 
fJDom  spreading  among  their  ranks,  and  paralyzing  all  united 
efJort.  The  momentous  decision,  upon  which  the  destinies  of 
Athens,  and  indeed  of  all  Greece  hung,  depended  upon  the  cast- 
ing-vote of  CaDimachus,  the  Polemarch ;  for  down  to  this  time 
the  third  Archon  was  a  colleague  of  the  ten  generals.*  To  him 
Miltiades  now  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
pointing  out  the  danger  of  delay,  and  that  only  a  speedy  and 
decisive  victory  could  save  them  firom  the  treacherous  attempts 
•  See  above,  p.  91. 
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of  the  friends  of  Hippias  within  the  city.  The  arguments  of 
Miltiades  were  warmly  seconded  by  Jhemistocles  and  Aristides. 
Callimachus  felt  their  force,  and  gave  his  vote  for  the  battle. 
The  ten  generals  commanded  their  army  in  rotation,  each  for 
one  day ;  but  they  now  agreed  to  surrender  to  Miltiades  their 
days  of  command,  in  order  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  a  single 
person. 

i  6.  While  the  Athenians  were  preparing  for  battle,  they  re- 
ceived unexpected  assistance  from  the  little  town  of  Platsea,  in 
Bceotia.  Grateful  to  the  Athenians  for  the  assistance  which  they 
had  rendered  them  against  the  Thebans,  the  whole  force  of 
Platsa,  amounting  to  1000  heavy-armed  men,  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  their  aUies  and  joined  them  at  Marathon.  Their 
arrival  at  this  crisis  of  the  fortunes  of  Athens  made  a  deep  and 
abiding  impression  upon  the  Athenian  people,  and  was  recol- 
lected with  grateful  feelings  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Athenian  army  numbered  only  10,000  hophtes,  or  heavy-armed 
soldiers ;  there  were  no  archers  or  cavalry,  and  only  some  slaves 
as  light-armed  attendants.  Of  the  number  of  the  Persian  army 
we  have  no  trustworthy  account,  but  the  lowest  estimate  makes 
it  consist  of  110,000  men. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  lies  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  the  shortest 
road.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  consist 
of  two  promontories  running  into  the  sea,  and  forming  a  semi- 
circular bay.  This  plain  is  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  in  its 
widest  or  central  part  about  two  in  breadth.  Near  each  of  the 
horns  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  plain  are 
two  marshes.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of  the  plain  is  hardly 
relieved  by  a  single  tree ;  and  on  every  side  towards  the  land 
there  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  rugged  limestone  mountains,  se- 
parating it  from  the  rest  of  Attica. 


Battle  or  Marathon. 
A  A  AjUwnian  army.       b  b  Persian  army.       c  c  Persian  nost. 
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On  the  day  of  battle  the  Fenian  army  was  drawn  up  along 
the  plain  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  ranged 
behind  them  on  the  beach.  The  native  Persians  and  Sacians, 
the  best  troops  in  the  army,  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  which 
was  considered  the  post  of  honour.  The  Athenians  occupied 
the  rising  ground  above  the  plain,  and  extended  from  one  side 
of  the  plain  to  the  other.  This  arrangement  was  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  their  flanks  by  the  mountains  on  each  side, 
and  to  prevent  the  cavalry  from  passing  round  to  attack  them 
in  rear.  But  so  laige  a  breadth  of  ground  could  not  be  occu- 
pied with  so  small  a  number  of  men,  without  weakening  some 
portion  of  the  line.  Miltiades,  therefore,  drew  up  the  troops 
in  the  centre  in  shallow  files,  and  resolved  to  rely  for  success 
upon  the  stronger  and  deeper  masses  of  his  wings.  The  right 
wing,  which  was  the  post  of  honour  in  a  Grecian  army,  was 
commanded  by  the  Polemarch  Callimachus ;  the  hophtcs  were 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes,  so  that  the  members  of  the 
same  tribe  fought  by  each  other's  side ;  and  at  the  extreme  left 
stood  the  Platceans. 

Before  the  hostile  armies  join  in  conflict,  let  us  try  to  realize 
to  our  minds  the  feelings  of  the  Athenian  warriors  on  this  evenir 
ful  day.  The  superiority  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Persians  in  the 
field  of  battle  has  become  so  &mihar  to  our  minds  by  the  glo- 
rious victories  of  the  former,  that  it  requires  some  eflbrt  of  the 
imagination  to  appreciate  in  its  full  extent  the  heroism  of  the 
Athenians  at  Marathon.  The  Modes  and  Persians  had  hitherto 
pursued  an  almost  uninterrupted  career  of  conquest.  They  had 
rolled  over  country  af^r  country,  each  successive  wave  engulph- 
ing  some  ancient  dynasty,  some  powerful  monarchy.  The 
Median,  Lydian,  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  empires  had  all 
fallen  before  them ;  and  latterly  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  many  of 
whose  cities  were  as  populous  and  powerful  as  Athens  itself^ 
had  been  taught  by  a  bitter  lesson  the  folly  of  resistance  to 
these  invincible  foes.  Never  yet  had  the  Modes  and  Persians 
met  the  Greeks  in  the  field  and  been  defeated.  "  For  hitherto," 
says  Herodotus,  "  the  very  name  of  Medes  had  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  Ihe  Greeks ;  and  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to 
endure  the  sight  of  their  armour,  and  to  look  them  in  the  face 
on  the  field  of  battle." 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  some  trepidation  that  the 
Athenians  nerved  themselves  for  the  conflict.  Miltiades,  anx- 
ious to  come  to  close  quarters  as  speedily  as  possible,  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  advance  at  a  running  step  over  the  mile  of  ground 
which  separated  them  ficom  the  foe.  Eaising  the  war-cry,  they 
rushed  down  upon  the  Persians,  who  awaited  them  with  aston- 
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ishxnent  and  scorn,  thinking  them  to  be  little  short  of  madmen 
thus  to  hurry  to  certain  destruction.  They  were  quickly  unde- 
ceived ;  and  the  battle  soon  raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line. 
Both  the  Athenians*  wings  were  successful,  and  drove  the  ene- 
my before  them  towards  the  shore  and  the  marshes.  But  the 
Athenian  centre  was  broken  by  the  Persians  and  Sacians,  and 
compelled  to  take  to  flight.  Miltiades  thereupon  recalled  his 
wings  from  pursuit,  and  rallying  his  centre,  chaiged  the  Persians 
and  Sacians.  The  latter  could  not  withstand  this  combined  at- 
tack. The  battle  had  already  lasted  some  hours,  and  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streamed  full  in  the  faces  of  the  enemy.  The 
rout  now  became  general  along  the  whole  Persian  line ;  and  they 
fled  to  their  ships,  pursued  by  the  Athenians. 

"The  flying  Mede,  hia  shaftless  broken  bow; 
The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuine  epear ; 
Mountains  above,  £arth's,  Oceairs  plain  below, 
Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rearl 
Such  was  the  scene." 

The  Athenians  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  Persian  vessels  on  the 
coast,  but  they  succeeded  in  destroying  only  seven  of  them,  for 
the  enemy  here  fought  with  the  courage  of  despair.  Thus  ended 
the  battle  of  Marathon. 

The  Persians  lost  6400  men  in  this  memorable  engagement : 
of  the  Athenians  only  192  fell.  The  aged  despot  Hippias  is 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  and  the  brave  Polemarch 
Callimachus  was  also  one  of  the  slain.  Among  the  Athenian 
combatants  were  the  poet  .Sschylus  and  his  brother  Cyneegirus ; 
the  latter  of  whom,  while  seizing  one  of  the  vessels,  had  his 
hand  cut  ofl^by  an  axe,  and  died  of  the  wound. 

i  7.  The  Persians  had  no  sooner  embarked  than  they  sailed 
towards  Cape  Sunium.  At  the  same  time  a  bright  shield  was 
seen  raised  aJoft  upon  one  of  the  mountains  of  Attica.  This 
was  a  signal  given  by  some  of  the  partisans  of  Hippias  to  invite 
the  Persians  to  surprise  Athens,  while  the  army  was  still  ab- 
sent at  Marathon.  Miltiades,  seeing  the  direction  taken  by  the 
Persian  fleet,  suspected  the  meaning  of  the  signal,  and  lost  no 
time  in  marching  back  to  Athens.  He  arrived  at  the  harbour 
of  Phalerum  only  just  in  time.  The  Persian  fleet  was  already 
in  sight ;  a  few  hours  more  would  have  made  the  victory  of 
Marathon  of  no  avail.  But  when  the  Persians  reached  the 
coast,  and  beheld  before  them  the  very  soldiers  from  whom  they  . 

had  so  recently  fled,  they  did  not  attempt  to  land,  but  sailed  \/ 

away  to  Asia,  carrying  with  them  their  Eretrian  prisoners. 

i  8.  The  departure  of  the  Persians  was  hailed  at  Athens  with 
one  unanimous  burst  of  heart-felt  joy.     Whatever  traitors  there 
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may  have  been  in  the  eity,  they  did  not  dare  to  express  their 
feelings  amidst  the  general  exultation  of  the  citizens.  Marathon 
became  a  magic  word  at  Athens.  The  Athenian  people  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  always  looked  back  upon  this  day  as  the  most 
glorious  in  their  annals,  and  never  tired  of  hearing  its  praises 
sounded  by  their  orators  and  poets.  And  they  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of  it.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Greeks  had  ever  de- 
feated the  Persians  in  the  field.  It  was  the  exploit  of  the  Athe- 
nians alone.  It  had  saved  not  only  Athens  but  all  Greece.  If 
the  Persians  had  conquered  at  Marathon,  Greece  must,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  become  a  Persian  province ;  the  destinies  of  the 
world  would  have  been  changed ;  and  oriental  despotism  might 
still  have  brooded  over  the  fiurest  countries  of  Europe. 

Such  a  glorious  victory  had  not  been  gained,  so  thought  tjne 
Athenians,  without  the  special  interposition  of  the  gods.  The 
national  heroes  of  Attica  were  beUeved  to  have  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Athenians ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Fausanias,  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  beHeved  to 
be  haunted  with  spectral  warriors,  and  every  night  there  might 
be  heard  the  shouts  of  combatants  and  the  snorting  of  horses. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  Athenians  who  had  perished 
in  the  battle,  were  buried  on  the  field,  and  over  their  remains  a 
tumulus  or  mound  was  erected,  which  may  still  be  seen  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Their  names  were  inscribed  on  ten 
pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  also  erected  on  the  spot ;  and  the 
poet  Simonides  described  them  as  the  champions  of  the  common 
independence  of  Greece  : — 

"  At  Marathon  for  Greece  the  Athenians  fonght ; 
And  low  the  Medians'  gilded  power  they  brought  **• 

i  9.  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  was  received  at  Athens 
with  expressions  of  the  wannest  admiration  and  gratitude.  His 
trophies  are  said  to  have  robbed  Themistocles  of  his  sleep ;  and 
the  eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his  country  were 
also  acknowledged  in  subsequent  generations.  A  separate  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  him  on  the  field  of  Marathon ;  his  figure 
occupied  one  of  the  prominent  places  in  the  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which  adorned  the  walls  of  the  PcBcil^,  or 
Painted  Porch,  of  Athens ;  and  the  poet  gave  expression  to  the 
general  feelings  in  the  lines : — 

**  Miltiades,  thy  victories 
Must  every  Persian  own ; 
And  hallow'd  by  thy  prowess  lies 
The  field  of  Marathon."! 


•  Translated  by  Sterling.  f  "Wellislev*.,  AiUhologia,  p.  263. 
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It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  glory  if  he  had  died  on 
the  field  of  Marathon.  The  remainder  of  his  history  is  a  rapid 
and  melancholy  descent  from  the  pinnacle  of  glory  to  an  igno- 
minious death. 

§10.  Shortly  after  the  battle,  MUtiades  requested  of  the  Athe- 
nians a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  telling  them  the  object 
of  his  expedition,  but  only  promising  to  enrich  the  state.  Such 
unbounded  confidence  did  the  Athenians  repose  in  the  hero  of 
Marathon,  that  they  at  once  complied  with  his  demand.  This/ 
confidence  Miltiades  abused.  In  order  to  gratify  a  private  ani- 
mosity against  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Faros,  he  sailed  to 
this  island,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.  Pares  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  Gyclades,  and  the  town  was  strongly 
fortified.  The  citizens  repelled  aU  his  attacks ;  and  he  had  be- 
gun to  despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  he  received  a  message 
irom  a  Parian  woman,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  of  Demeter 
(Ceres),  promising  that  she  would  put  Pares  in  his  power,  if 
he  would  visit  by  night  a  temple  firoin  which  all  male  persons 
were  excluded.  Catching  at  this  last  hope,  he  repaired  to  the 
appointed  place.  He  leaped  over  the  outer  fence,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  sanctuary,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  terror, 
and  ran  away ;  but  in  getting  back  over  the  fence  he  received  a 
dangerous  injury  on  his  thigh.  He  now  abandoned  all  hope  of 
success,  raised  the  siege  and  returned  to  Athens. 

Hi-  Loud  was  the  indignation  against  Miltiades  on  his  re- 
turn. He  was  accused  by  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
of  having  deceived  the  people,  and  was  brought  to  trial.  His 
wound  had  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  gangrene.  He 
was  carried  into  court  on  a  couch,  and  there  lay  before  the 
assembled  judges,  while  his  firiends  pleaded  on  his  behalf  They 
could  ofiler  no  excuse  for  his  recent  conduct,  but  they  reminded 
the  Athenians  of  the  inestimable  services  they  had  received 
firom  the  accused,  and  urged  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
spare  the  victor  of  Marathon.  The  judges  were  not  insensible 
to  this  appeal ;  and  instead  of  condenming  him  to  death,  as  the 
accuser  had  demanded,  they  commuted  the  penalty  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents,  probably  the  cost  of  the  armament.  He  was  un- 
able immediately  to  raise  this  sum,  and  died  soon  afterwards  of 
his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 
Later  writers  relate  that  Miltiades  died  in  prison ;  but  Herodo- 
tus does  not  mention  his  imprisonment,  and  we  may  therefore 
hope  that  the  hero  of  Marathon  was  spared  this  further  in- 
dignity. 

The  melancholy  end  of  Miltiades  must  not  blind  us  to  his 
oflmce,  and  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  charge  the  Athenian  people 
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ndth  ingratitade  and  fickleness.  The  Athenians  did  not  forget 
bis  services  at  Marathon,  and  it  was  their  gratitude  towards  him 
which  alone  saved  him  from  death.  He  had  grossly  abused  the 
public  confidence,  and  deserved  his  pxmishment.  A  state  which 
should  give  impunity  to  a  criminal  on  account  of  previous  ser- 
vices would  soon  cease  to  exist. 

H2.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Athens  and  JSgina,  which  continued  down  to  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  This  war  is  of  great  importance  in 
Grecian  history,  since  to  it  the  Athenians  were  indebted  for 
their  navy,  which  enabled  them  to  save  Greece  at  Salamis  as 
they  had  already  done  at  Marathon. 

The  rocky  island  of  ^gina  is  situated  in  the  Saronic  gulf 
about  twelve  miles  firom  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  contains  only 
about  41  square  English  miles.  But,  notwithstanding  its  small 
extent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  islands. 
In  the  mythical  ages  it  was  the  residence  of  ^acus,  king  of  the 
Myrmidons,  from  whom  Achilles  and  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious Grecian  heroes  were  descended.  In  historical  times  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  wealthy  and  enterprizing  Dorian  people,  who 
carried  on  an  extensive  conmierce  with  all  parts  of 'die  Hellenic 
world.  It  is  said  that  silver  money  was  first  coined  in  ^gina, 
by  Fhidon,  tyrant  of  Argos ;  *  and  we  know  that  the  name  of 
iBginetan  was  given  to  one  of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and 
measures  current  throughout  Greece.  The  wealth,  which  its 
citizens  acquired  by  commerce,  was  partly  devoted  to  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  which  was  cultivated  in  this  island  with 
great  success  during  the  half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war. 
Indeed,  during  this  period  Mgma,  held  a  prominent  rank  among 
the  Grecian  states,  and  possessed  the  most  powerful  navy  in  aU 
Greece. 

H3.  There  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  Athens  and 
^gina,  which  first  broke  out  into  open  hostilities  a  few  years 
after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens.  About  the  year 
506  B.C.  the  Thebans,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Athenians,! 
applied  fox  aid  to  ^gina.  This  was  immediately  granted ;  and 
the  ^ginetans  immediately  attacked  the  Athenian  territory,^ 
without  making  any  formal  declaration  of  war.  Of  the  deta^ 
of  this  contest,  we  have  no  information ;  and  we  lose  sight  of 
^gina  for  the  next  few  years. 

In  the  year  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  iBgina  is  mentioned 
among  the  Grecian  states  which  gave  earth  and  water  to  the 
envoys  of  Darius.     It  was,  probably,  as  much  hatred  of  the 

*  Respecting  this  Btatement,  Bee  p.  69. 
t  See  p.  112. 
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Athenianfl  as  fear  of  the  Persians,  which  led  the  ^ginetans  to 
submit  to  Darius,  hoping  to  crush  their  obnoxious  rivals  with 
the  help  of  the  Great  King.  The  Persians,  however,  were  not 
yet  in  Greece ;  and  the  Athenians  lost  no  time  in  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  accusing  the  ^ginetans  of  having  betrayed  the 
common  cause  of  Hellas,  and  calling  upon  the  Spartans,  as  the 
protectors  of  Grecian  liberty,  to  punish  the  ofienders.  This  re- 
quest met  with  prompt  attention ;  &nd  Oleomenes,  one  tif  the 
Spartan  kings,  forthwith  crossed  over  to  ^gina.  He  was  pro- 
ceeding to  arrest  and  carry  away  some  of  tiie  leading  citizens, 
when  Demaratus,  the  other  Spartan  king,  privately  encouraged 
the  ^ginetans  to  defy  the  authority  of  his  colleague.  This 
was  the  second  important  occasion  on  which  Demaratus  had 
thwarted  the  plans  of  his  colleague ;  and  Cleomenes  returned  to 
Sparta,  firmly  resolved  that  Demaratus  should  not  have  a  third 
opportunity. 

It  appears  that  there  had  always  been  doubts  respecting  the 
legitimacy  of  Demaratus.  Cleomenes  now  persuaded  Leoty- 
chides,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown,  to  lay  claim  to  the  royal 
dignity,  on  the  ground  that  Demaratus  was  disqualified  by  his 
birth.  The  Spartans  referred  the  question  to  the  Delphic  oracle ; 
and  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Cleomenes,  the  priestess  de- 
clared that  his  colleague  waa  illegitimate.  Leotychides  thus 
ascended  the  throne,  and  Demaratus  descended  into  a  private 
station.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  deposed  monarch  received  a 
gross  affiont  from  the  new  king  at  a  pubHc  festival,  whereupon 
he  quitted  Sparta  in  wrath,  and  repaired  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  we  shall  subsequently  find  hun  among  the  counsellors  of 
Darius. 

Cleomenes  now  letumed  to  ^gina,  accompanied  by  Leoty- 
chides. The  ^ginetans  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  joint  demand 
of  the  two  Spartan  kings,  and  surrendered  to  them  ten  of  their 
leading  citizens,  whom  Cleomenes  deposited  as  hostages  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians. 

i  14.  Afler  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  iEginetans  endeavoured 
to  recover  these  hostages ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Athenians  to 
give  them  back  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war,  which  was  pro- 
secuted with  great  activity  on  both  sides.  It  was  now  that 
Themistocles  came  forward  with  his  celebrated  proposition, 
which  converted  Athens  into  a  maritime  power.  Hitherto  the 
Athenians  had  not  possessed  a  navy ;  and  Themistocles  clearly 
saw  that  without  a  powerful  fleet  it  would  be  impossible  for  his 
countrymen  to  humble  their  rival.  But  hk  views  extended  still 
further.  He  well  knew  that  Persia  was  preparing  for  another 
and  still  more  fonnidable  attack  upon  Greece ;  and  he  had  the 
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sagacity  to  perceive  that  a  large  and  efficient  fleet  would  be  the 
bc«t  protection  against  the  barbarians.  Influenced  by  these  two 
motives,  and  also  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  very 
position  of  Athens  fitted  it  to  be  a  maritime  and  not  a  land 
power,  he  urged  the  Athenians  at  once  to  build  and  equip  a 
numerous  and  powerful  fleet.  The  Athenians  were  both  able 
and  willing  to  follow  his  advice.  There  was  at  this  time  a  large 
surplus  in  the  public  treasury,  arising  from  the  produce  of  the 
valuable  silver  mines  at  Laurium.  These  mines,  which  belonged 
to  the  state,  were  situated  in  the  southem  part  of  Attica,  near 
Gape  Sunium,  in  the  midst  of  a  momitainous  district.  It  had 
been  recently  proposed  to  distribute  this  surplus  among  the 
Athenian  citizens ;  but  Themistocles  persuaded  them  to  sacrifice 
their  private  advantage  to  the  public  good,  and  to  appropriate 
this  money  to  building  a  fleet  of  200  ships.  The  immediate 
want  of.  a  fleet  to  cope  with  the  ^ginetans  probably  weighed 
with  the  Athenian  people  more  powerfully  than  the  prospective 
danger  fiom  the  Persians.  "  And  thus,"  as  Herodotus  says,  "  tho 
^ginetan  war  saved  Greece  by  compelHng  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  a  maritime  power."  Not  only  were  these  two 
hundred  ships  built,  but  Themistocles  also  succeeded  about  the 
same  time  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  pass  a  decree  that 
twenty  new  ships  should  be  built  every  year. 

i  15.  Of  the  internal  history  of  Athens  during  the  ten  years 
between  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  we  have  little 
information.  We  only  know  that  the  two  leading  citizens  of 
this  period  were  Themistocles  and  Aristides.  These  two  emi- 
nent men  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  each  other.  Themis- 
tocles possessed  abilities  of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  In 
intuitive  sagacity,  in  ready  invention,  and  in  prompt  and  daring 
execution,  he  surpasses  almost  every  statesman  whether  of  an- 
cient or  of  modem  times.  With  unerring  foresight  he  divined 
the  plans  of  his  enemies ;  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  per- 
plexities, not  only  was  he  never  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient,  but 
he  always  adopted  the  right  one ;  and  he  carried  out  his  schemes 
with  an  energy  and  a  promptness  which  astonished  both  friends 
and  foes.  But  these  transcendant  abilities  were  marred  by  a 
want  of  honesty.  In  the  exercise  of  power  he  was  accessible  to 
bribes,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  dishonest  means  for 
the  aggrandizement  both  of  Athens  and  of  himself  He  closed 
a  glorious  career  in  disgrace  and  infamy,  an  exile  and  a  traitor. 

Aristides  was  inferior  to  Themistocles  in  ability,  but  was  in- 
comparably superior,  not  only  to  him  but  to  all  his  contempo- 
raries, in.  honesty  and  integrity.  In  the  administration  of  public 
afiairs  he  acted  with  a  single  eye  to  the  public  good,  regardless 
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of  party  ties  and  of  penonal  friendships.  His  uprightness  and 
justice  were  so  universally  ackno'wledged,  that  he  received  the  sur- 
name of  the  Just.  But  these  very  virtues  procured  him  enemies. 
Not  only  did  he  incur  the  hatred  of  those  whose  currupt  prac- 
tices he  denounced  and  exposed,  but  many  of  his  fellow-citizens  be- 
came jealous  of  a  man  whose  superiority  was  constantly  proclaim- 
ed. We  are  told  that  an  unlettered  countryman  gave  his  vote 
against  Aristides  at  the  ostracism,  simply  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  tired  of  hearing  him  always  called  the  Just. 

Between  men  of  such  opposite  characters  as  Themistocles  and 
Aristides,  there  could  not  be  much  agreement.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  public  afiairs  they  frequently  came  into  collision ;  and 
they  opposed  each  other  with  such  violence  and  animosity,  that 
Aristides  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  K  the  Athenians  were  wise, 
they  would  cast  both  of  us  into  the  barathrum.**  After  three  or 
four  years  of  bitter  rivalry,  the  two  chiefs  appealed  to  (he  ostra- 
cism, and  Aristides  was  banished. 

Aristides  had  used  all  his  e^rts  to  prevent  the  Athenians 
from  abandoning  their  ancient  habits,  and  from  converting  their 
state  from  a  land  into  a  maritime  power.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  viewed  such  a  change  as  a  dangerous  innovation, 
and  thought  that  the  sailor  would  not  make  so  good  an  Athenian 
citizen  as  the  heavy-armed  soldier.  It  was  fortunate,  however, 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  that  the  arguments  of  his  rival  pre- 
vailed. Aristides  was  a  far  more  virtuous  citizen  than  Themis- 
tocles ;  but  their  country  could  now  dispense  with  the  fohna 
much  better  than  with  the  latter. 


Bust  of  Miltiftdes. 


View  of  Thcrmopylaj. 
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THE   BATTLES  OF  THEKMOPYL^  AND  ARTEMISIUM. 

§  1.  Death  of  Darius  and  accession  of  Xerxes.  §  2.  Preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  §  3.  A  bridge  thrown  across  the  Hellespont,  and  a 
canal  cat  through  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  §  4.  Xerxes  sets  out 
fromSardis.  Order  of  the  march.  §  5.  Passage  of  the  Hellespont  §6. 
Numbering  of  the  army  on  the  plain  of  Doriscus.  §  7.  Continuation  of 
the  march  from  Doriscus  to  Mount  Olympus.  §  8.  Preparations  of  the 
Greeks  to  resist  Xerxes.  Congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  §  9.  Patriotism  of  the  Athenians.  Resolution  of  the  Greeks 
to  defend  the  pass  of  Tempe,  which  is  afterwards  abandoned.  §  10.  De- 
scription of  tne  pass  of  ThermopyliB.  §  11.  Leonidas  sent  with  800 
Spartans  and  a  small  body  of  Peloponnesians  to  defend  the  pass  of 
lliermopylee.  §  12.  Attack  and  repuke  of  Uie  Persians  at  Thermopylie. 
§  18.  A  Persian  detachment  cross  the  mountains  by  a  secret  path  in 
order  to  fall  upon  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  §  14.  Heroic  death  of  Leoni 
das  and  his  comrades.  §15.  Monuments  erected  to  their  honour.  §  16. 
Proceedings  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets.  §  17.  The  Persian 
fleet  overtoken  by  a  terrible  storm.  6  18.  First  battle  of  ArtemisiuK. 
§  19.  Second  storm.  §  20.  Second  Dattle  of  Artemisium.  BettWt 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  to  Salamis. 

§  1.  The  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  served  only  to  in- 
crease the  resentment  of  Darius.  He  now  resolved  to  collect 
the  whole  forces  of  his   empire,  and  to  lead  them  in  person 
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against  Athens.  For  three  years,  busy  preparations  -were  made 
throughout  his  vast  dominions.  In  the  fourth  year  His  atten- 
tion was  distracted  by  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  -who  had  always 
borne  the  Persian  yoke  with  impatience ;  and  before  he  could 
reduce  them  to  subjection  he  was  surprized  by  death,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (b.c.  4S5). 

The  death  of  Darius  was  a  fciftunate  event  for  Greece.  It 
deprived  the  Persians  of  an  able  ruler,  who  possessed  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  men  and  of  afiairs,  and  it  gave  the  Athe- 
nians time  to  form  the  navy,  whicli  proved  the  salvation  of 
Greece.  Xerxes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Darius,  was  a  man  of 
little  ability  and  less  experience.  Being  the  favourite  son  of 
AtoBsa,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Cyrus,  he  had  received  the 
education  of  an  eastern  despot,  and  been  surrounded  with  slaves 
from  his  cradle.  In  person  he  was  the  tallest  and  handsomest 
man  amidst  the  vast  hosts  which  he  led  against  Greece ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  his  mind  to  correspond  to  this  fair  exterior. 
His  character  was  marked  by  faint-hearted  timidity  and  childish 
vanity.  Such  was  the  monarch  upon  whom  now  devolved  the 
execution  of  the  schemes  of  Darius. 

Xerxes  had  not  inherited  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece, 
and  at  first  appeared  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprize.  But  he 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  urged  him  to  prosecute  his  father's 
plans.  Foremost  among  these  was  Mardonius,  who  was  eager 
to  retrieve  his  reputation,  and  to  obtain  the  conquered  country 
as  a  satrapy  for  himself  The  powerful  family  of  the  Thessalian 
Aleuadffi  and  the  exiled  Pisistratids  from  Athens  warmly  se- 
conded the  views  of  Mardonius,  exaggerating  the  fertility  and 
beauty  of  Greece,  and  promising  the  monarch  an  easy  and  a  glo- 
rious victory.  They  also  inflamed  his  ambition  with  the  prospect 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  father  Darius,  and  of  his 
grandfather  Cyrus,  and  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  world.  The  only  one  of  his  counsellors,  who  urged 
him  to  adopt  a  contrary  course,  was  his  uncle  Artabanus ;  but 
his  advice  was  rejected,  and  Xerxes  finally  determined  upon  the 
invasion  of  Greece. 

^  2.  The  subjugation  of  the  Egyptians,  however,  claimed  his 
immediate  attention.  This  was  efiected  without  much  difficulty 
in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  484)  ;  and  he  was  now  at 
Aerty  to  march  against  Greece.  Darius  had  nearly  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  his 
death ;  and  the  forces  which  he  had  collected  were  considered  b) 
this  prudent  monarch  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  new  king 
was  anxious  to  make  a  still  more  imposing  display  of  his  power. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  collecting  a  military  power  sufficient  for 
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the  conquest  of  Europe ;  he  also  resolyed  to  gratify  his  vanity 
and  love  of  ostentation,  by  gathering  together  the  most  numerous 
armament  which  the  world  had  ever  seen.  Accordingly,  for  four 
years  more  the  din  of  preparation  sounded  throughout  Asia. 
Troops  were  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Gritalla,  in  Cappadocia.  As 
many  as  forty-six  difierent  nations  composed  the  land-force,  of 
various  complexions,  languages,  dresses,  and  arms.  Among  them 
might  be  seen  many  strange  and  barbarous  tribes, — ^nomad  hordes 
of  Asiatics,  armed  with  a  dagger  and  a  lasso,  with  which  they 
entangled  their  enemy, — ^Libyans,  whose  only  arms  were  wooden 
staves,  with  the  end  hardened  in  the  fire, — and  Ethiopians,  from 
the  Upper  Nile,  with  their  bodies  painted  half  white  and  half 
red,  clothed  with  the  skins  of  hons  and  panthers,  and  armed 
with  arrows  tipped  with  a  point  of  sharp  stone  instead  of  iron. 
The  fleet  was  furnished  by  the  PhGenicians  and  lonians,  and 
other  maritime  nations  subject  to  the  Persian  monarch.  Im- 
mense stores  of  provisions  were  at  the  same  time  collected  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  deposited  at  suitable  stations  along 
the  line  of  march  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Greece. 

i  3.  While  these  vast  preparations  were  going  on,  two  great 
works  were  also  undertaken,  which  would  at  the  same  time  both 
render  the  expedition  easier,  and  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and 
might  of  the  Persian  king.  These  were  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  the  cutting  of  a  canal  through  the 
isthmus  of  Mount  Athos.  The  first  of  these  works  was  entrusted 
to  PhcBnician  and  Egyptian  engineers.  The  bridge  extended  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  a  spot 
between  Sestus  and  Madytus  on  the  European  side,  where  the 
strait  is  about  an  English  mile  in  breadth.  After  it  had  been 
completed,  it  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm,  at  which  Xerxes 
was  BO  enraged,  that  he  not  only  caused  the  heads  of  the  chief 
engineers  to  be  struck  off;  but  in  his  daring  impiety  commanded 
the  "divine"  Hellespont  to  be  scourged,  and  a  set  of  fetters 
cast  into  it.  Thus  having  given  vent  to  his  resentment,  he 
ordered  two  bridges  to  be  built  in  place  of  the  former,  one  for 
the  army  to  pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts 
of  burthen.  The  new  work  consisted  of  two  broad  causeways 
alongside  of  one  another,  each  resting  upon  a  row  of  ships, 
which  were  moored  by  anchors,  and  by  cables  fastened  to  flie 
sides  of  the  channel. 

The  voyage  round  the  rocky  promontory  of  Mount  Athos  had* 
become  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Persians,  from  the  terrible 
shipwreck  which  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  suflered  on  this  dan- 
gerous coast.     It  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doubhng  thia^ 
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cape  that  Xerxes  ordered  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland. 
This  work  employed  a  number  of  men  for  three  years.  It  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  sufficiently  broad  and  deep  for 
two  triremes  to  sail  abreast.  The  traces  of  this  canal,  which  are 
still  distinctly  visible,  sufficiently  disprove  the  assertion  of  many 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that  the  cutting  through  of 
Mount  Athos  is  a  mere  fiction.* 

{  4.  At  the  end  of  the  year  481  B.C.,  all  the  preparations  were 
completed  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  Xerxes  spent  the  winter 
at  Sardis ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (480)  he 
set  out  from  the  Lydian  capital  in  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  of 
a  royal  progress.  The  vast  host  was  divided  into  two  bodies  of 
nearly  equal  size,  between  which  ample  space  was  left  for  the 
Great  King  and  his  Persian  guards.  The  baggage  led  the  way,  and 
was  followed  by  one  half  of  the  army,  without  any  distinction  of 
nations.  Then  after  an  interval  came  the  retinue  of  the  King. 
First  of  all  marched  a  thousand  Persian  horsemen,  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  Persian  spearmen,  the  latter  carrying  spears  with 
the  points  downwards,  and  ornamented  at  the  other  end  with 
golden  pomegranates.  Behind  them  walked  ten  sacred  horses, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  bred  on  the  Nissan  plain  of  Media; 
next  the  sacr^  car  of  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses ;  and 
then  Xerxes  himself  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  Nissan  horses.  He 
was  followed  by  a  thousand  spearmen  and  a  thousand  horsemen, 
corresponding  to  the  two  detachments  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded him.  They  were  succeeded  by  ten  thousand  Persian  in- 
fantry, call  the  "  Immortals,"  because  their  number  was  always 
maintained.  Nine  thousand  of  them  had  their  spears  orna- 
mented with  pomegranates  of  silver  at  the  reverse  extremity ; 
while  the  remaining  thousand,  who  occupied  the  outer  ranks, 
carried  spears  similarly  adorned  with  pomegranates  of  gold. 
After  the  ''  Immortals*'  came  ten  thousand  Persian  cavalry,  who 
formed  the  rear  of  the  royal  retinue.  The^i,  after  an  interval  of 
two  furlongs  the  other  half  of  the  army  followed. 

4  5.  In  this  order  the  multitudinous  host  marched  from  Sardis 
to  Abydos,  on  the  Hellespont.  Here  a  marble  throne  was  erected 
for  the  monarch  upon  an  eminence,  from  which  he  surveyed  all 
the  earth  covered  with  his  troops,  and  all  the  sea  crowded  with 
his  vessels.    His  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the  sight  of  such  a 

*  Juvenal  epeaks  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  mendacity  : — 

"  creditnr  olim 
YelificataB  Athoe,  et  qnidquid  Grecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia." 
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vast  assemblage  of  human  beings ;  but  his  feelings  of  pride  and 
pleasure  soon  gave  way  to  sadness,  and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the 
reflection,  that  in  a  hundred  years  not  one  of  them  would  be  alive. 
At  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  the  army  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  The  bridges  were  perfumed  with 
frankincense  and  strewed  with  myrtle,  while  Xerxes  himeelf 
poured  Ubations  into  the  sea  from  a  golden  censer,  and  turning 
his  face  towards  the  east,  ofiered  prayers  to  the  Sun,  that  he 
might  carry  his  victorious  arms  to  the  farthest  extremities  of 
Europe.  Then  throwing  the  censer  into  the  sea,  together  with 
a  golden  bowl  and  a  Persian  scimitar,  he  ordered  the  Immortals 
to  lead  the  way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  and  the 
baggage  by  the  other ;  but  so  vast  were  their  numbers  that  they 
were  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  passing  over,  without  a  mo- 
ment of  intermission.  The  speed  of  the  troops  was  quickened 
by  the  lash,  which  was  constantly  employed  by  the  Persians  to 
urge  on  the  troops  in  the  battle  as  well  as  during  the  march.* 
i  6.  Upon  reaching  Europe,  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along 
the  coast  of  Thrace.  Upon  arriving  at  the  spacious  plain  of 
Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  he  resolved  to 
number  both  his  land  and  naval  forces.  The  mode  employed  for 
numbering  the  foot-soldiers  was  remarkable.  Ten  thousand 
men  were  first  numbered,  and  packed  together  as  closely  as  they 
could  stand ;  a  line  was  drawn,  and  a  wall  built  round  the  place 
they  had  occupied,  into  which  all  the  soldiers  entered  succes- 
sively, till  the  whole  army  was  thus  measured.  There  were 
found  to  be  a  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions,  thus 
making  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these,  there  were 
80,000  horse,  and  many  war-chariots  and  camels,  with  about 
20,000  men.  The  fleet  consisted  of  1207  triremes,  and  3000 
smaller  vessels.  Each  trireme  was  manned  by  200  rowers  and 
30  fighting  men ;  and  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels  carried 
8  men,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Herodotus.  Thus  the 
naval  force  amounted  to  617,610.  The  whole  armament,  both 
military  and  naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus, 
would  accordingly  consist  of  2,3 1 7 ,6 1 0  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  In 
his  march  from  Doriscus  to  Thermopylae,  Xerxes  received  a  still 
further  accession  of  strength.  The  Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  the  other  nations  in  Europe  whose  territories  he  tra- 
versed, supphed  300,000  men,  and  120  triremes  containing  an 
aggregate  of  24,000  men.  Thus  when  he  reached  ThermopylflB 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610  fighting  men. 

*  Whips  made  of  the  hide  of  the  hippopotamus  were  used  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha  to  flog  the  Arabs  into  battle  during  the  Egyptian  invasion  of 
Greece  in  1827. 
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This  does  not  include  the  attendants,  the  slaves,  the  crewft  of 
the  provision  ships,  &c.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus,  were  more  in  number  than  the  fighting  men ;  hut 
Hupposing  them  to  have  been  equal,  the  total  number  of  male 
persons  whq  accompanied  Xerxes  to  Thermopyls,  reaches  the 
astounding  figure  of  5,283,220 ! 

Such  are  the  vast  numbers  given  by  Herodotus;  but  they 
seem  so  incredible,  that  many  writers  have  been  led  to  impeach 
the  veracity  of  the  historian.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Herodotus  had  received  his  account  from  persons  who  were  pre- 
sent at  Doriscus,  and  that  he  has  faithfully  recorded  the  numbers 
that  had  been  related  to  him.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
these  numbers  were  at  first  grossly  exaggerated  in  order  to 
please  Xerxes  himself,  and  were  still  further  magnified  by  the 
Greeks  to  exalt  their  own  heroism  in  overcoming  such  an  enor- 
mous host.  The  exact  number  of  the  invading  army  cannot  be 
determined ;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  from  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  it  was  ibe  largest  ever  assembled  at  any 
period  of  history. 

i  7.  From  Doriscus  Xerxes  continued  his  march  along  the 
coast  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  The  principal  cities 
through  which  he  passed  had  to  furnish  a  day's  meal  for  the 
immense  host,  and  for  this  purpose  had  made  preparations  many 
months  beforehand.  The  cost  of  feeding  such  a  multitude 
brought  many  cities  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  island  of  Thasos 
alone,  which  had  to  undertake  this  onerous  duty  on  account  of 
its  possessions  on  the  mainland,  expended  no  less  a  sum  than  400 
talents,  or  nearly  100,000/.  in  our  money ;  and  a  witty  citizen  of 
Abdera  recommended  his  countrymen  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods,  because  Xerxes  was  satisfied  with  one  meal  in  the  day.  At 
Acanthus,  Xerxes  was  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  wonderful 
canal,  which  had  been  executed  by  his  order.  Here  he  parted 
for  the  first  time  from  his  fleet,  which  was  directed  to  double 
the  peninsulas  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  and  wait  his  arrival  at 
the  city  of  Therma,  which  is  better  known  by  its  later  name  of 
Thessalonica.  In  his  march  through  the  wild  and  woody  country 
between  Acanthus  and  Therma,  his  baggage-camels  were  attacked 
by  Hons,  which  then  existed  in  this  part  of  Europe.*  At  Therma 
he  rejoined  his  fleet,  and  continued  his  maroh  along  the  coast 
till  he  reached  Meant  Olympus,  separating  Macedonia  from  the 
country  properly  called  Hellas.  The  part  of  Europe  through 
which  he  had  hitherto  marched,  had  been  already  conquered  by 
Megabazus  and  Mardonius,  and  yielded  implicit  obedience  to  the 

*  The  figure  of  a  lion  seizing  a  bull  is  found  on  the  reverse  of  the 
coins  of  Acanthus.    See  p.  3. 
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Persiaii  monarch.  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  about  to  leave 
his  own  dominions  and  tread  upon  the  Hellenic  soil. 

4  8.  The  mighty  preparations  of  Xerxes  had  been  no  secret  in 
Greece ;  and  while  he  was  passing  the  winter  at  Sardis,  a  congress 
of  the  Grecian  states  was  summoned  to  meet  at  the.  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  This  congress  had  been  convened  hy  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians,  who  now  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hellenic  race  in  one  great  league  for  the  defence  of 
their  hearths  and  their  homes.  But  in  this  attempt  they  failed. 
The  salvation  of  Greece  appeared  to  depend  upon  its  imanimity, 
and  this  unanimity  could  not  be  obtained.  Such  was  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  countless  hosts  of  Xerxes,  and  so  absurd  did  it 
seem  to  o&r  resistance  to  his  superhuman  power,  that  many  of 
the  Grecian  states  at  once  tendered  their  submission  to  him, 
when  he  sent  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  others  at  a  greater 
distance  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  congress. 

Taking  a  glance  at  the  HeUenic  world,  we  shall  be  astonished 
to  see  how  small  a  portion  of  the  Greeks  had  the  courage  to 
resist  the  Persian  despot.  The  only  people,  north  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  who  remained  fiiithful  to  the  cause  of  Grecian  hberty, 
were  the  Athenians  and  Phocians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
small  Boeotian  towns  of  Platasa  and  Thespis.  The  other  people 
in  northern  Greece  were  either  partizans  of  the  Persians,  like  the 
Thebans,  or  were  unwilling  to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for  the 
preservation  of  their  independence. 

In  Peloponnesus,  the  powerful  city  of  Aigos  stood  sullenly 
aloof.  The  Argives  had  never  forgotten  that  iJ^ey  were  once  the 
ruling  people  in  Peloponnesus.  They  had  made  many  attempts 
to  resist  the  growing  power  and  influence  of  Sparta ;  but  about 
five  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  (b.c.  495),  they  had  been 
efiectually  humbled  by  the  great  victory  whidi  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  had  gained  over  them,  and  in  which  as  many 
as  six  thousand  of  their  citizens  perished.  They  therefore  con- 
templated the  invasion  of  Xerxes  with  indifierence,  if  not  with 
pleasure,  and  were  more  willing  to  submit  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Persian  monarch  than  to  the  supremacy  of  their  hated  rivals. 
The  AchsDans  likewise  took  no  part  in  the  contest,  probably  &oia 
hatred  to  the  Dorians,  who  had  driven  their  ancestors  from  their 
homes. 

From  the  more  distant  members  of  the  HeUenio  race  no  assist- 
ance was  obtained.  Envoys  had  been  sent  by  the  congress  at 
Corinth  to  Crete,  Corcyra,  and  Syracuse.  The  Cretans  excused 
themselves  under  pretence  of  an  oracle.  The  CorcyrsBans  pro- 
mised their  aid,  and  despatched  a  fleet  of  sixty  vessels,  but  with 
strict  orders  not  to  double  Cape  Malea,  till  the  result  of  the 
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contest  should  be  known.  Gelon,  the  ruler  of  Syracuse,  o^red 
to  send  a  powerful  armament,  provided  the  command  of  the 
allied  forces  was  entrusted  to  him ;  but  the  envoys  did  not  ven- 
ture to  accept  a  proposal,  which  would  have  placed  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  under  the  control  of  a  Sicilian  despot. 

§  9.  The  desertion  of  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence  by  so 
many  of  the  Greeks  did  not  shake  the  resolution  of  Sparta  and 
of  Athens.  The  Athenians,  especially,  set  a  noble  example  of 
an  enlarged  patriotism.  They  became  reconciled  to  the  Mgi- 
netans,  and  thus  gained  for  the  common  cause  the  powerful  navy 
of  their  rival.  They  readily  granted  to  the  Spartans  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  al&ough  they 
furnished  two-thirds  of  the  vessels  of  the  entire  fleet.  Their 
illustrious  citizen  Themistocles  was  the  soul  of  the  congress. 
He  sought  to  enkindle  in  the  other  Greeks  some  portion  of  the 
ardour  and  energy,  which  he  had  succeeded  in  breathing  into 
the  Athenians.  The  confederates  bound  themselves  to  resist 
to  the  death;  and,  in  case  of  success,  to  consecrate  to  the 
Delphian  god  a  tenth  of  the  property  of  every  Grecian  state 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Persians  without  being  compelled 
by  irresistible  necessity. 

The  congress  had  now  to  fix  upon  the  spot  where  they  should' 
offer  resistance  to  the  Persians.  The  Thessalians,  who  dreaded 
the  return  of  the  Aleuads  to  their  cities,  urged  the  congress  to 
send  a  body  of  men  to  guard  the  pass  of  Tempo,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  northern  Greece.  They  promised  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  defence ;  adding,  that  if  the  request  was  ro> 
fused,  they  should  be  obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  Persians. 
Accordingly  a  body  of  10,000  men  was  sent  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  the  Spartan  Eusenetus  and  the  Athenian  The- 
mistocles. The  pass  of  Tempo  is  a  long  and  narrow  defile  in 
Mount  Olympus,  through  which  the  river  Peneus  forces  its  way 
into  the  sea.  On  each  side,  steep  and  inaccessible  mountains 
rise  to  a  great  height,  and  in  some  parts  approach  so  closely  as 
to  leave  scarcely  sufi^cient  space  for  a  road.  It  is  impossible  for 
an  army  to  force  its  way  through  this  pass,  if  defended  by  a  re- 
solute body  of  men ;  but  upon  arriving  at  the  spot  the  Grecian 
conmidJiders  perceived  that  it  would  he  easy  for  the  Persians  to 
land  troops  in  their  rear ;  and  they  learnt  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  another  passage  ilcross  Mount  Olympus,  a  little  farther 
to  the  west.  For  these  reasons  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  this  position,  and  return  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  of 
Thessaly  to  Xerxes. 

HO.  After  Tempe,  the  next  spot  in  Greece  most  convenient 
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for  defence  against  an  invading  army  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae. This  celebrated  pass  lies  between  the  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous mountains  of  (Eta,  and  an  inaccessible  morass  forming 
the  edge  of  the  Malian  gulf.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  At 
each  of  its  extremities  the  mountains  approach  so  near  the 
morass,  as  to  leave  barely  room  for  the  passage  of  a  single  car- 
riage. These  narrow  entrances  were  called  Pylaj,  or  the  Gates. 
The  northern,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  the  western  Gate,  was 
close  to  the  town  of  Anthela,  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
held  its  autumnal  meetings  ;  while  the  southern,  or  the  eaatem 
Gate,  was  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  The  space  between 
the  gates  was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  hot  springs,  from  which  the  pass  derived  the  name  of  Ther- 
mopylae, or  the  "  Hot-Gates."  This  pass  was  as  defensible  as 
that  of  Tempo,  and  in  one  important  respect  possessed  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  latter.  The  island  of  EubcBa  is  here  sepa- 
rated fiom  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  strait,  which  in  one  part  is 
only  two  miles  and  a  half  m  breadth ;  and  accordingly  it  is  easy, 
by  defending  this  part  of  the  sea  with  a  fleet,  to  prevent  an 
enemy  from  landing  troops  at  the  southern  end  of  the  pass. 


Plan  of  Ttaermopyle. 

Hi.  The  Greeks,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  a  stand  at  Ther- 
mopylsB,  and  to  defend  at  the  same  time  both  the  pass  and  the 
Eubcean  strait.  The  whole  aUied  fleet,  imder  the  command  of 
the  Spartan  Eurybiades,  sailed  to  the  north  of  Eubcea,  and  took 
up  its  station  ofl*  that  portion  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
island,  which  faces  Magnesia  and  the  entrance  to  the  Thessalian 
gulf,  and  which  was  called  Artemisium,  from  a  neighbouring 
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temple  of  Artemis  (Diaxia).  It  was,  however,  only  a  small  land- 
force  that  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Thermopyls.  When  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  at  Thenna  became  known,  the  Greeks  were  upon 
the  point  of  celebrating  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  festival  of 
the  Gamean  Apollo,  which  was  observed  with  great  solemnity  at 
Sparta  and  in  the  other  Doric  states.  The  Peloponneaans  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  neglect  these  sacred  games,  even 
when  the  di^aded  enemy  was  almost  at  their  doois.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  forward  only  a  small  detachment,  which 
they  thought  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  pass  till  the 
festivals  were  over,  when  they  would  be  able  to  march  against 
Xerxes  with  all  their  forces.  The  command  of  this  body  was 
entrusted  to  tlie  Spartan  king  Leonidas,  the  younger  brother 
and  successor  of  Cleomenes.  It  consisted  of  300  Spartans,  with 
their  attendant  Helots,  and  nearly  3000  hoplites  £K>m  the  other 
Peloponnesian  states.  In  their  march  through  Boeotia  they  were 
joined  by  70QJII  Thespians,  who  were  wannly  attached  to  the 
cause  of  GreciSa  independence,  and  also  by  400  Thebans,  whom 
Leonidas  compelled  Uie  Theban  government  to  furnish  much 
against  its  will.  On  their  arrival  at  Thermopylse,  their  forces 
were  still  further  augmented  by  1000  Phocians,  and  a  body  of 
Opuntian  Locrians,  so  that  their  nimibers  were  not  much  ^rt 
of  7000  men. 

It  was  now  that  Leonidas  learnt  for  the  first  time,  that  there 
was  an  unfrequented  path  over  Mount  GSta,  by  which  a  foe 
might  penetrate  into  southern  Greece  without  marching  through 
ThermopylsB.  This  path,  conmiencing  near  Trachis,  ascended 
the  northern  side  of  the  mountain  called  Anopsa,  along  the 
torrent  of  the  Asopus,  crossed  one  of  the  ridges  of  Mount  (Eta, 
and  descended  on  the  southern  side  near  the  termination  of  the 
pass  at  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni.  Leonidas  was  informed  of 
the  existence  of  this  path  by  the  Phocians ;  and,  at  their  own 
desire,  he  posted  them  at  the  summit,  to  defend  it  against  the 
enemy.  The  Spartan  king  took  up  his  station,  wiSi  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops,  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylee.  He  ren- 
dered his  position  still  stronger  by  rebuilding  across  the  northern 
entrance  a  wall,  which  had  been  erected  in  former  days  by  the 
Phocians,  but  which  had  been  sufiered  to  fall  into  ruins.  Hav- 
ing thus  made  all  his  arrangements,  Leonidas  calmly  awaited 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  host.  But  the  majority  of  the  men 
did  not  share  the  calmness  of  their  general ;  and  so  great  became 
their  alarm  at  the  smallness  of  their  nimibers,  when  the  multi- 
tudinous forces  of  Xerxes  began  to  draw  near,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  anxious  to  abandon  their  present  position  and 
make  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  their  point  of  defence.   It  was  only 
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the  peiBonal  influenoe  of  Leooidas,  seoonded  by  the  indignant 
lemonstrances  of  the  Phocians  and  Locnans,  whioh  prevailed 
upon  them  to  continue  faithful  to  theii  poet.  At  the  same  time 
he  despatched  meaBengers  to  the  Taiioua  cities,  urging  them  to 
send  hun  inmiediately  reinforcements. 

.  i  12.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  had  arrived  virithin  sight  of  Thermo^ 
pyliB.  He  had  heard  that  a  handful  of  desperate  men,  oom^ 
noanded  by  a  Spartan,  had  determined  to  dilute  his  passage, 
but  he  remsed  to  believe  the  news.  He  was  still  more  asto- 
nished when  a  horseman,  whom  he  had  sent  to  reconnoitre, 
brought  back  word  that  he  had  seen  several  Spartans  outside 
the  wall  in  fiN)nt  of  the  pass,  some  amusing  the^iselvts  with 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  others  combing  their  long  hair.  In 
great  perplexity,  he  sent  for  the  Spartan  king  Bemaratns,  who 
had  accompanied  him  firom  Persia,  and  asked  him  the  meaning 
of  such  madness.  Demaratus  rephed,  that  the  Spartans  would 
defend  the  pass  to  the  death,  and  that  it  was  their  practice  to 
dress  their  heads  with  peculiar  care  when  they  were  going  to 
hazard  their  lives.  Xences  still  oould  not  believe  that  ihey 
were  mad  enough  to  resist  his  mighty  host,  and  delayed  his 
attack  for  four  days,  expeeting  that  diey  would  disperse  of  their 
own  accord.  Later  writers  related,  that  Xerxes  sent  to  them  to 
deliver  up  their  arms.  Leonidas  desired  him  "  to  come  and  take 
them.''  One  of  the  Spartans  being  tdd  that  "the  Persian  host 
was  so  prodigious,  that  their  arrows  would  conceal  the  sun  :" — 
"  So  much  the  better,"  (he  replied,)  **  we  shall  then  fight  in  the 
shade." 

At  length,  upon  the  fiflh  day,  Xerxes  ordered  a  chosen  body 
of  Medes  to  advance  against  the  presumptuous  foes  and  bring 
them  into  his  presence.  Remembering  their  former  glory  as  the 
masters  of  Asia,  and  anxious  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  Marathon, 
the  Medes  fought  with  bravery  ;  but  their  superior  numbers 
were  of  no  avail  in  such  a  narrow  space,  and  they  were  kept  at 
bay  by  the  long  spears  and  steady  ranks  of  the  Greeks.  After 
the  combat  had  lasted  a  Ipng  time  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Medes, 
Xerxes  ordered  his  ten  thousand  *^  Immortals"  to  advance.  But 
these  were  as  unsuccessful  as  the  foraner.  Xeixes  beheld  the 
repulse  of  his  troops  from  a  lofty  throne  which  had  been  provided 
for  him,  and  was  seen  to  leap  thrioe  from  his  seat  in  an  agony 
of  fear  or  rage. 

i  13.  On  the  foUovring  day  the  attack  was  renewed,  but  with 
no  better  success;  and  Xerxes  was  beginning  to  despair  of  forcing 
his  way  through  the  pass,  when  a  Malian,  of  the  name  of  Ephi- 
altes,  betrayed  to  the  Persian  king  the  secret  of  the  path  across 
the  mountains.     Overjoyed  at  this  discovery,  a  strong,  detach- 
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ment  of  Pefsianfl  was  ordered  to  follow  the  traitor.  They  set 
out  at  mght&ll,  and  at  daybreak  had  nearly  reached  the  summit, 
where  the  Phocians  were  stationed.  In  Greece  the  dawn  of  day 
is  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  stillness ;  and  the  universal  silence 
was  first  broken  by  the  trampling  of  so  many  men  upon  the 
leayes,  with  which  the  sides  of  the  mountains  were  strewed.  The 
Phocians  flew  to  arms,  and  anxious  for  their  own  safety,  became 
unmindful  of  the  important  trust  which  had  been  committed  to 
them,  abandoned  the  path,  and  took  refuge  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge.  The  Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue 
them,  continued  their  march  along  the  path,  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  southern  side  of  the  mountain. 

Meantime  Leonidas  and  his  troops  had  received  ample  notice 
of  the  impendcng  danger.  During  the  night  deserters  from  the 
enemy  had  brought  him  the  news ;  and  their  intelligence  was 
confinned  by  his  own  scouts  on  the  hills.  In  the  council  of 
war,  which  was  forthwith  summoned  by  Leonidas,  opinions  were 
divided  ;  the  majority  recommended  that  they  i^ould  retire 
from  a  position  which  could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  reserve 
their  lives  for  the  future  safety  of  Greece.  But  Leonidas  refused 
to  retreat.  As  a  Spartan  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  to  conquer 
or  to  die  in  the  post  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  was  the  more 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  life,  since  an  oracle  had  declared  that  either* 
Sparta  itself  or  a  Spartan  king  must  perish  by  the  Persian  arms. 
HiB  three  hundred  comrades  were  fully  equal  to  the  same  heroism 
which  actuated  their  king ;  and  the  seven  hundred  Thespians  re- 
solved to  share  the  fate  of  this  gallant  band.  He  allowed  the 
rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  with  the  exception  of  the  four  hun- 
dred BcBotians,  whom  he  retained  as  hostages. 

4 14.  Xerxes  delayed  his  attack  till  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  it  was  expected  that  the  detachment  sent  across  the 
mountain  would  arrive  at  the  rear  of  the  pass.  But  Leonidas 
and  his  comrades,  only  anxious  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible,  did  not  wait  behind  the  wall  to  receive  the  attack  of 
the  Persians,  but  advanced  into  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
pass,  and  chacged  the  enemy  with  desperate  valour.  Numbers 
of  the  Persians  were  slain ;  many  were  driven  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea;  and  otheis  again  were  trampled  to  death  by  the 
vast  hosts  behind  them.  Notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of 
their  officers,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  lash,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  barbarians  could  be  brought  to  face  this  handful 
of  heroes.  As  long  as  the  Greeks  could  mauitain  their  ranks 
they  repelled  every  attack ;  but  when  their  spears  were  broken, 
and  they  had  only  their  swords  left,  the  enemy  began  to  press 
in  between  them.     Leonidas  was  one  of  the  first  that  fell,  and 
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around  bis  body  tbe  battle  raged  fiercer  tban  ever.  Tbe  Peraans 
made  tbe  greatest  efibrts  to  obtain  possession  of  it ;  but  four 
times  tbey  were  driven  back  by  the  Greeks  with  great  slaughter. 
At  length,  thinned  in  numbers,  and  exhausted  by  &tigue  and 
wounds,  this  noble  band  retired  within  the  pass,  and  seated 
themselves  on  a  hillock  behind  the  wall.  Meanwhile  the  de- 
tachment which  had  been  sent  across  the  mountains,  began  to 
enter  the  pass  from  the  south.  The  Thebans  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  begging  quarter,  proclaiming  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  fight  a^inst  their  will.  Their  lives  were  spared ;  and  the 
detachment  marched  on  through  the  pass.  The  surviving  heroes 
were  now  surrounded  on  every  side,  overwhehned  with  a  shower 
of  missiles  and  killed  to  a  man. 

i  15.  On  the  hillock,  where  the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand, 
a  marble  lion  was  set  up  in  honour  of  Leonidas.  Two  other 
monuments  were  also  erected  near  the  spot.  The  inscription  on 
the  first  recorded  "  that  four  thousand  Peloponnesians  had  here 
fought  with  three  hundred  myriads  (or  three  millions)  of  foes." 
The  second,  which  was  destined  for  the  Spartans  alone,  contained 
the  memorable  words : — 

"  Go,  tell  the  Spartans,  thou  that  passest  by. 
That  here  obedient  to  their  laws  we  he."* 

Both  of  these  epigrams  were  probably  written  by  the  poet  Si- 
monides,  who  also  celebrated  the  glory  of  the  heroes  of  Ther- 
mopylfiD  in  a  noble  ode,  of  which  the  following  iGragment  is  still 
extant : — 

"Of  those  who  at  Thermopylio  were  slain, 
Glorious  the  doom,  and  beautiful  the  lot ; 
Their  tomb  an  altar :  men  from  tears  refrain 
To  honour  them,  and  praise,  but  mourn  them  not 
Such  sepulchre  nor  drear  decay, 

Kor  all-destroying  time  shall  waste ;  this  right  have  they. 
"Within  their  grave  the  home-bred  ^lory 
Of  Greece  was  laid ;  this  witness  gives 
Leonidas  the  Spartan,  in  whose  story 
A  wreath  of  famous  virtue  ever  lives."f 

}  16.  While  Leonidas  had  been  fighting  at  Thermopylae,  the 
Greek  fleet  had  also  been  engaged  with  the  Persians  at  Artemi* 
sium.  The  Greek  ships  assembled  off  the  northern  coast  of 
EulxBa  were  271  in  number,  commanded,  as  hsis  been  mentioned 
above,  by  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  The  Athenian  squadron 
was  led  by  Themistocles  and  the  Corinthian  by  Adimantus ;  but 

*  'Q  fetv*,  dyyiXXeiv  AaKedai/novioi^,  6ti  Tyde 

KciuedOf  Tol^  Keivuv  ftf^fiaoL  ireidofievoi, 
f  Translated  by  Sterling. 
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of  the  other  conunanders  we  have  no  mention.  Three  veasels 
were  sent  ahead  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Persians.*  Off 
the  island  of  Sciathus  they  were  captured  hy  a  squadron  of  ten 
Persian  vessels,  which  had  in  like  manner  heen  despatched  hy 
the  Persian  admiral  to  ohtain  intcUigence.  As  soon  as  the 
Grreeks  at  Artemisium  heard  of  this  disaster,  and  of  the  speedy 
approach  of  the  whole  Persian  fleet,  they  were  seized  with  a 
panic,  sach  as  had  taken  possession  of  the  soldieft  of  Leonidas 
upon  the  advance  of  the  land  force  of  the  Persians.  But  Eury- 
hiades  did  not  possess  the  same  influence  over  his  men  as  the 
Spartan  king ;  and  the  whole  fleet  abandoned  their  position,  and 
sailed  up  the  channel  between  Euboea  and  the  mainland  to  Chal- 
cis,  where  the  straits,  being  only  forty  yards  across,  might  easily 
be  defended  by  a  few  ships.  This  retreat  was  equivalent  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme  of  defence,  as  it  gave  the  Per- 
sians full  liberty  to  land  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  defended  of 
ThermopyliB.  But  now  a  mightier  power  than  that  of  man  came 
forward,  and  saved  the  Gredcs  in  spite  of  themselves. 

i  17.  The  Persian  admiral,  having  learnt  from  the  ten  ships 
sent  on  the  look  out  that  the  coast  was  clear,  set  sail  from  the 
gulf  of  Therma,  and  arrived  in  one  day  at  almost  the  southern 
comer  of  Magnesia.  Along  the  greater  part  of  this  coast  the 
high  and  precipitous  rocks  of  Mount  Pelion  line  the  water's 
edge  ;  but  there  is  an  open  beach  for  a  short  distance  between 
the  town  of  Csusthansa  and  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Here 
the  Persian  admiral  determined  to  pass  the  night ;  but  owing 
to  the  vajit  number  of  his  ships,  only  a  small  portion  of  them 
could  be  drawn  up  on  shore ;  the  remainder  rode  at  anchor  eight 
lines  deep.  In  this  position  they  were  overtaken  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  by  a  sudden  hurricane,  which  blew  upon  the  shore 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  ships  were  torn  from  their  anchor- 
age, driven  against  one  another,  and  dashed  against  the  clifis. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  the  tempest  raged  without 
intermission ;  and  when  on  the  fourth  day  calm  at  length  re- 
turned, the  shore  was  seen  strewed  for  many  miles  with  wrecks 
and  corpses.  At  least  four  hundred  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
together  with  a  cquntless  number  of  transports,  stores,  and 
treasures.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  doubled  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Magnesia,  and  cast  anchor  at  Aphet£B  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Pagassean  gulf. 

§  18.  The  news  of  this  terrible  disaster,  which  report  had 

magnified  into  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  revived 

the  spirits  of  the  Greeks  at  Chalcis.    They  now  sailed  back  with 

the  utmost  speed  to  their  former  station  at  Artemisium,  which 

*  See  Appendix. 
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18  opposite  AphetiB,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  miles.  But 
gieat  was  their  surprise  at  seeing  that  the  Persians  still  pos- 
sessed such  an  oTerwhelming  number  of  ships.  The  sight 
again  struck  them  with  alarm ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Chalcis,  when  the  BulxBans  sent  one  of  their  citi- 
zeoA  to  Themistooles,  with  an  offer  of  thirty  talents,  on  condition 
that  he  should  induce  the  Greek  commanders  to  remain  and 
hazard  a  battle  in  defence  of  the  island.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Themistocles  had  already  urged  his  associates  in  command 
to  defend  the  EuboBan  strait  against  the  enemy,  and  he  therefore 
readily  undertook  the  commission  ofiered  him  by  the  Euboeans. 
In  all  periods  of  their  history  the  Greeks  seldom  had  sufficient 
principle  to  resist  a  bribe  ;  and  Themistocles  was  now  enabled 
to  accomplish  by  money  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  argument. 
By  giving  fire  talents  to  the  spartan  Eurybiades,  three  to  the 
Corinthian  Adimantus,  and  presents  to  the  other  commanders, 
he  prevailed  upon  them  to  remain. 

While  the  Greeks  were  thus  brought  with  difficulty  to  face 
the  enemy,  the  Persian  fleet  was  animated  with  a  very  difierent 
spirit.  They  felt  confident  of  victory,  and  their  only  fear  was 
lest  the  Greeks  should  escape  them.  In  order  to  prevent  this, 
they  sent  a  squadron  of  200  ships,  with  instructions  to  sail  round 
Euboea  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  Tlicmistocles  had 
now  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  comrades  with  suilicient  courage 
to  sail  forth  and  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  But  being  anxious 
to  acquire  some  experience  of  the  nautical  evolutions  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  ventured  upon  a  decisive  engagement,  they 
wait^  till  it  was  nearly  dusk.  Their  ships  were  drawn  up  in  a 
circle,  with  their  stems  pointed  inwards ;  and  they  seemed  to  be 
waiting  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  who  began  to  close  in  upon  them 
on  every  side.  But  suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  they  rowed  out 
in  all  directions,  and  attacked  the  enemy's  ships,  of  which  they 
took  or  disabled  no  fewer  than  thirty.  The  Persians  were  not 
prepared  for  such  boldness,  and  were  at  first  thrown  into  con- 
fusion ;  but  they  soon  rallied,  and  began  to  inflict  considerable 
damage  upon  the  Greeks,  when  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest, 
and  each  fleet  returned  to  its  former  station, — ^the  Greeks  to 
Artemisium,  and  the  Persians  to  Aphetss. 

§  19.  This  auspicious  commencement  raised  the  courage  of 
the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  greater  confidence  in  their  own 
strength.  They  were  still  further  encouraged  by  the  events  of 
the  following  night.  It  seemed  as  if  the  gods  had  come  to  fight 
on  their  side.  For,  although  it  was  the  middle  of  summer,  at 
which  season  rain  rarely  falls  in  Greece,  another  terrific  storm 
burst  upon  the  Persians.    AH  night  long  it  blew  upon  the  coast 
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at  AphetsB,  thus  causing  little  inconvenience  to  the  Greeks  upon 
the  opposite  shore.  The  main  body  of  the  Persian  fleet  sus- 
tained considerable  damage ;  and  the  squadron  which  was  sailing 
round  Euboea  was  completely  destroyed.  The  greater  part  of 
the  eastern  side  of  this  island  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precipitous 
rocks,  with  scarcely  a  ravine  in  which  even  a  boat  can  be  hauled 
up.  The  squadron  was  overtaken  by  the  storm  off  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  called  "  the  Hollows,"  and 
was  driven  upon  the  rocks  and  broken  to  pieces. 

The  tidings  of  this  second  disaster  to  the  Persian  fleet  reached 
the  Greeks  on  the  following  day  ;  and  while  they  were  congra- 
tulating themselves  upon  the  visible  interposition  of  the  gods  in 
their  favor,  they  were  animated  to  still  greater  confidence  by  the 
arrival  of  fifty-three  fresh  Athenian  ships.  With  this  reinforce- 
ment they  sailed  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  destroyed  some  Cilician 
ships  at  their  moorings ;  but  the  Persian  fleet  had  suffered  too 
much  from  the  storm  in  the  preceding  night  to  engage  in  battle. 

i  20.  Indignant  at  these  insults,  and  dreading  the  anger  of 
Xerxes,  the  Persians  prepared  to  make  a  grand  attack  upon  the 
following  day.  Accordingly,  about  noon  they  sailed  towards 
Artemisium  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  Greeks  kept  near 
the  shore,  that  they  might  not  be  surrounded,  and  to  prevent 
the  Persians  from  bringing  their  whole  fleet  into  action.  The 
battle  raged  furiously  the  whole  day,  and  each  side  fought  with 
determined  valour.  The  Egyptians  distinguished  themselves 
most  among  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenians  among  the  Greeks. 
Both  parties  suflered  severely ;  and  though  the  Persians  lost  a 
greater  number  of  ships  and  men,  yet  so  many  of  the  Greek  ves- 
sels were  disabled  that  they  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  re- 
new the  combat. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Greek  commanders  saw  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  retreat ;  and  their  determination  was 
hastened  by  the  intelligence  which  they  now  received,  that 
Leonidas  and  his  companions  had  fallen,  and  that  Xerxes  was 
master  of  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB.  They  forthwith  sailed  up 
the  Eulxean  channel,  the  Corinthians  leading  the  van  and  the 
Athenians  bringing  up  the  rear.  At  the  various  landing-places 
along  the  coast  Themistocles  set  up  inscriptions,  calling  upon 
the  lonians  not  to  fight  against  their  fathers.  He  did  this  in 
the  hopes  either  of  detaching  some  of  the  lonians  from  the 
Persians,  or  at  any  rate  of  maJdng  them  objects  of  suspicion  to 
Xerxes,  and  thus  preventing  the  monarch  from  employing  them 
in  any  important  eervice.  Having  sailed  through  the  EuboBan 
strait,  the  fleet  doubled  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  did  not 
stop  till  it  reached  the  island  of  Salamis. 


A  Greek  Warrior.    From  an  Ancient  Vase. 
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THE   BATTLE   OF   SALAMIS. 

§  1.  Results  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylie.  §  2.  Alarm  and  fliffbt  of  the 
Athenians.  §8.  March  of  the  Persians  and  attempt  upon  DeT|)hL  §4. 
Taki ng  of  Atnens  and  arri  val  of  the  Persian  fleet  §  6.  Dissensions  and 
debates  of  the  Greeks.  §  6.  Stratagem  of  Themistodes.  Arrival  of 
Aristides.  §  7.  Position  of  the  hostile  fleets.  Preparations  for  the 
combat  §  8.  Battle  of  Salamis.  §  9.  Defeat  and  flight  of  Xerxes. 
§  10.  Pursuit  of  the  Greeks.  §  11.  Homeward  march  of  Xerxes. 
§12.  The  Greeks  celebrate  their  victory.  §  13.  Carthaginian  ex* 
pedition  to  Sicily.    Defeat  and  death  of  Hamilcar. 

k  1.  The  apathy  of  the  Lacedsemonians  in  negleating  to  provide 
a  sufficient  defence  against  the  advancing  host  of  Xerxes  seems 
altogether  unaccountable  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why  the 
Athenians  themselves  did  not  send  a  single  troop  to  aid  in  de- 
fending ThermopylsB.  The  heroic  and  long  sustained  resistance 
of  the  handful  of  men  who  perished  in  that  pass,  as  well  as  the 
previous  battle  of  Marathon,  clearly  proves  that  a  moderately 
numerous  force,  together  with  ordinary  military  precautions, 
would  have  sufficed  to  arrest  the  onward  march  of  the  Persians. 
But  the  small  body  to  which  that  duty  was  assigned  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  the  occasion.     The  forcing  of  the  pass 
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annihilated  the  chief  defence  of  southern  Gieece.  Many  of  the 
Grecian  states  which  before  were  wavering  now  declared  for 
the  invader,  and  sent  contingents  to  his  army  ;  whilst  his  fleet 
was  also  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  Carystus,  and  the 
Cyclades. 

The  Athenians  were  now  threatened  with  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. The  Peloponnesians  had  utterly  neglected  their  promiso 
of  assembling  a  force  in  BcBotia  for  the  protection  of  Attica ; 
and  there  was  consequently  nothing  to  prevent  the  Persians 
from  marching  straight  to  Athens.  The  isolated  position  of  the 
Peloponnesians  had  probably  influenced  them  in  their  selfish 
policy ;  at  all  events,  on  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Theimopylae, 
they  abandoned  Attica  and  the  adjoining  states  to  their  fate, 
whilst  they  strained  every  nerve  to  secure  themselves  by  forti- 
fying the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  true  that  in  this  selfish 
proceeding  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  their  large  extent  of 
coast  could  not  be  thus  secured  from  the  descent  of  the  Persian 
fleet.  But  after  all,  the  greatest  as  well  a«  the  most  pressing 
danger  arose  from  the  army  of  Xerxes.  At  sea,  the  Greeks  and 
the  Barbarians  were  much  more  nearly  matched ;  and  if  the 
multitudinous  land-forces  of  the  Persian  monarch  were  once 
arrested  in  their  progress,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  there  was 
perhaps  little  reason  to  dread  that  his  fleet,  composed  mostly 
of  auxiliaries,  would  be  able  to  make  any  permanent  impression 
on  the  Peloponnesus,  or  indeed  to  remain  upon  the  coast  of 
Greece. 

i  2.  The  Athenians,  relying  upon  the  march  of  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  army  into  BoBotia,  bad  taken  no  measures  fi)r  the  se- 
curity of  their  families  and  property,  and  beheld  with  terror 
and  dismay  the  barbarian  host  in  full  march  towards  their  city. 
Fortunately,  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  retiring  from  Artemisium,  had 
stopped  at  Salamis  on  its  way  to  Troezen,  where  it  had  been 
ordered  to  re-assemble ;  and,  at  the  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
Eurybiades  consented  to  remain  for  a  time  at  Salamis,  and 
to  assist  the  Athenian  citizens  in  transporting  their  &inilies 
and  efiects.  It  was  thus  by  accident,  and  not  fiom  any  precon- 
certed military  plan,  that  Salamis  became  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  • 

In  six  days,  it  was  calculated  Xerxes  would  be  at  Athens — a 
short  space  to  remove  the  population  of  a  whole  city ;  but  fear 
and  necessity  work  wonders.  Before  it  had  elapsed,  all  who 
were  willing  to  abandon  their  homes  had  been  safely  transported, 
some  to  iEgina,  the  greater  part  to  Trcczen,  where  they  met  with 
a  hospitable  reception;  but  many  could  not  be  mduced  to 
proceed  farther  than  Salamis.   It  was  necessary  for  Themistocles 
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to  use  all  his  art  and  all  ids  eloquenoe  on  this  occasion.  Those 
who  were  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason  were  assailed  with  the 
terrors  of  superstition.  On  a  first  interrogation  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  warned  the  Athenians  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
since  nothing  could  save  them  from  destruction.  In  a  second, 
response  the  Delphian  god  was  more  ohscure  hut  less  alarming. 
"  The  divine  Salamis  would  make  women  childless" — ^yet "  when 
all  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall  should  still  shelter  the  Athenians." 
In  the  interpretation  of  Themistocles,  hy  whom  these  words  had 
perhaps  been  suggested,  they  clearly  indicated  a  fleet  and  a  naval 
victory  as  the  only  means  of  safety.  As  a  further  persuasion  it 
was  declared  that  the  Sacred  Serpent,  which  haunted  the  temple 
of  Athena  Folias,  on  the  Acropolis,  had  deserted  the  sanctuary ; 
and  could  the  citizens  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
guardian  deity  ? 

In  some,  however,  superstition,  combined  with  love  of  their 
ancient  homes,  worked  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  oracle 
which  declared  the  safety  of  the  Athenians  to  lie  in  their  wooden 
walls  might  admit  of  another  meaning ;  and  a  few,  especially 
among  the  aged  and  the  poor,  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  to  fortify  its  accessible  or  western  firont  with 
barricades  of  timber.  Not  only  in  them,  but  even  in  those  who 
had  resolved  to  abandon  Athens,  the  love  of  country  grew 
stronger  in  proportion  as  the  danger  of  losing  it  became  more 
imminent.  The  present  misery  extinguished  past  dissensions. 
Themistocles  proposed  a  decree  revoking  all  sentences  of  banish' 
ment,  and  specially  included  in  it  his  opponent  and  rival  Aristides. 
The  rich  and  the  aristocratic  assisted  the  city  both  by  their  ex- 
ample and  their  money.  The  Hippeis,  or  knights,  headed  by 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  marched  in  procession  to  the  Acropolis 
to  hang  up  their  bridles  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  to  fetch 
from  thence  some  consecrated  arms  more  suitable  for  that  naval 
service  for  which  they  were  about  to  abandon  their  ancient  habits 
and  privileges.  The  senate  of  the  Areopagus  not  only  exerted 
its  public  authority  in  order  to  provide  funds  for  the  equipment 
of  the  fleet  and  the  support  of  the  poorer  emigrants,  but  con- 
tributed to  those  objects  by  the  private  munificence  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  fund  was  increased  by  the  policy  of  Themistocles. 
Under  the  pretext  that  the  G^orgon's  head  had  been  removed 
from  the  statue  of  Athena,  he  directed  that  the  baggage  of  each 
departing  citizen  should  be  searched,  and  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  the  state  the  private  treasures  which  were  about  to 
be  exported. 

§  3.  While  these  things  were  passing  at  Athens,  the  Persian 
army  was  in  full  march  towards  the  city.    Xerxes  was  surprised 
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to  find  that  the  Olympic  games  still  deterred  the  Peloponnesians 
from  opposing  his  progress;  nor  was  his  astonishment  dimi- 
nished on  learning  that  the  prize,  which  occasioned  so  much  ex- 
citement and  emulation,  was  a  simple  wreath  of  the  wild  oHve. 
Of  the  states  which  lay  between  ThermopylsB  and  Attica,  the 
'  Phocians  alone  refused  to  submit  to  the  Persians.  Under  the 
conduct  of  the  Thessaliaos,  the  Persian  army  poured  into  Phocis, 
but  found  only  deserted  towns ;  several  of  which,  however,  they 
plundered  and  destroyed.  The  same  iate  attended  Thespi®  and 
Platsa,  the  only  towns  of  BoBotia  which  declined  to  acknowledge 
the  conqueror. 

On  his  march  towards  Athens,  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  his  t 
army  to  take  and  plunder  Delphi.  But  this  attempt  proved  un- 
suooessftil.  The  god  of  the  most  renowned  oracle  of  the  Hel- 
lenic world  vindicated  at  once  the  majesty  of  his  sanctuary  and 
the  truth  of  his  predictions.  He  forbade  the  Delphians  to  re- 
move the  treasures  which  enriched  and  adorned  his  shrine,  and 
encouraged  by  divine  portents  the  handful  of  priests  and  citizens 
who  ventured  to  remain  and  defend  his  temple.  The  sacred 
arms  preserved  in  the  inner  cell,  and  which  it  was  sacrilege  to 
touch,  were  miraculously  conveyed  outside  the  door,  as  if  the  god 
himself  interfered  to  arm  his  defenders.  As  the  Persians  climbed 
the  rugged  path  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  leading  up  to  the 
shrine,  and  had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  FronsBa, 
thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  and  two  crags  suddenly  detaching 
themselves  from  the  mountain,  rolled  down  upon  the  Persians, 
and  spread  dismay  and  destruction  in  their  ranks.  Seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  they  turned  and  fled,  pursued,  as  they  said,  by 
two  warriors  of  superhuman  size  and  prowess,  who  had  assisted 
the  Delphians  in  defending  their  temple.  The  Delphians  them- 
selves confirmed  the  report,  averring  that  the  two  warriors  were 
the  heroes  Phylacus  and  Autonoiis.  Herodotus,  when  he  visited 
Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Athena  Pronsa  the  iden- 
tical crags  which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  near  the  spot 
may  still  be  seen  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down 
from  the  mountain. 

M.  On  arriving  before  Athens,  Xerxes  found  the  Acropolis 
occupied  by  a  handful  of  desperate  citizens,  whom  the  Pisis- 
tratids  in  his  suite  in  vain  exhorted  to  surrender.  The  nature 
of  the  Acropolis  might  indeed  have  inspired  them  with  reason- 
able hopes  of  successful  resistance,  had  the  disparity  of  force 
been  less  enormous.  Rising  abrupt  and  craggy  to  the  height  of 
150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town,  its  summit  presents  a  space 
of  about  1000  feet  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  500  in 
breadth,  from  north  to  south.     On  every  side  except  the  west  it 
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IB  nearly  inftcceseible,  and  in  the  few  places  where  acoess  aeaned 
practicable,  it  was  defended  by  an  ancient  fortification  called 
the  Pelasgic  wall.  The  Persian  army  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Areopagus  ^Mars*  Hill),  over  against  the  north-western  side  of 
the  Acropohs,  whence  they  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  wooden 
fortifications  which  had  been  erected,  by  shooting  against  them 
arrows  furnished  with  burning  tow.  But  even  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  barricades,  the  Athenians  managed  to  keep  their 
assailants  at  bay  by  rolling  down  huge  stones  upon  them  as  they 
attempted  to  mount  the  western  ascent.  At  length  some  of  the 
besiegers  ventured  to  climb  up  the  precipitous  rock,  on  the 
northern  side,  by  the  cave  of  Aglaurus,  where  no  guard  was 
stationed.  They  gained  the  summit  unperceived,  thus  taking 
the  little  garrison  in  the  rear.  Confusion  and  despair  now 
seized  upon  the  Athenians.  Some  threw  themselves  down  from 
the  rock,  others  took  refuge  in  the  inner  temple;  while  the 
Persian  host,  to  whom  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open  by  their 
comrades,  mounted  to  the  attack,  pillaged  and  bumt  the  tem- 
ples and  houses  on  the  Acropolis,  and  put  its  defenden  to  the 
sword. 

Thus  was  the  oracle  accomplished  which  had  foretold  that 
Athens  should  fall  before  the  might  of  Persia.  But  in  the  very 
midst  of  her  ashes  and  desolation,  a  trivial  portent  seemed  to 
foreshadow  the  resurrection  of  her  power.  The  Athenians  in 
the  train  of  Xerxes,  whilst  sacrificing  in  the  Acropolis,  observed 
with  astonishment  that  the  sacred  oUve  tree,  which  grew  in  the 
temple  of  Athena,  had,  in  the  two  days  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  fire,  thrown  out  a  fresh  shoot  a  cubit  in  length. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  took  possession 
of  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum.  Its  strength 
is  not  accurately  known,  but  at  the  lowest  estimate  must  have 
exceeded  1000  vessels.  The  combined  Grecian  fleet  at  Salamis 
consisted  of  366  ships  ;*  a  larger  force  than  had  assembled  at 
Artemisium,  yet  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  these 
ships  200  were  Athenian ;  the  remainder  consisted  of  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allies,  among  which  that  of  the  Corinthians 
was  the  most  numerous  after  the  Athenian,  namely,  forty  ves- 
sels. 

Xerxes  went  down  to  inspect  his  fleet,  and  held  a  council  of 
war  as  to  the  expediency  of  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Greeks.  The  kings  of  Sidon  and  Tyre,  together  with  the  other 
assembled  potentates,  probably  with  the  view  of  flattering 
Xerxes,  were  for  an  immediate  battle.     One  voice  alone  broke 

*  According  to  Herodotus ;  but  i&BcbyluB  reckonB  them  at  310  only. 
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the  unanimity  of  the  meeting.  Artemisiai  queen  of  Halicar- 
naasus,  in  Caria,  deprecated  the  policy  of  fighting  in  the  narrow 
strait  of  Salamis,  where  the  numerous  force  of  Xerxes  would  he 
an  incumbrance  rather  than  a  help.  She  urged  that  if  the  army 
were  marched  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  Peloponnesian  ships 
would  withdraw  from  the  Giedan  fleet,  in  order  to  protect  their 
own  homes.  She  is  likewise  represented  as  having  drawn  a 
comparison  between  the  maritime  skill  of  the  Greelra  and  Per- 
sians, very  little  flattering  to  the  latter.  But  these  representa- 
tions, though  received  with  good  temper,  were  disregarded  by 
Xerxes,  and  orders  were  issued  for  an  attack  on  the  following 
morning.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was  commanded  to  march 
towards  Peloponnesus. 

k  5.  At  this  critical  juncture  dissension  rdgned  in  the  Grecian 
fleet.  In  the  council  of  war  which  had  been  summoned  by 
Bnrybiades,  Themistocles  urged  the  assembled  chiefe  to  remain 
at  Salamis,.  and  give  battle  to  the  Persians  in  the  narrow  straits, 
where  the  superior  numbers  of  the  Persians  would  be  of  less 
consequence.  The  Feloponneaian  commanders,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  strongly  opposed  to  remaining  in  their  present  posi- 
tion. They  were  of  opinion  that  the  fleet  should  be  removed  to 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  be  put  in  communication  with 
their  land-forces.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Athens,  which 
airived  during  the  debate,  gave  force  to  these  counsels.  The 
majority  came  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  retreat ;  but  the  approach 
of  night  obliged  them  to  remain  till  the  following  morning. 

It  was  with  gloomy  thoughts  that  Themistocles  retired  from 
the  council.  Upon  reachiug  his  own  ship,  a  friend  named 
Mnesiphilus,  to  whom  he  communicated  the  decision,  urged  him 
to  make  one  more  attempt  to  detain  the  Pelopoimesians.  Late 
as  it  was,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  the  ship  of  Eurybiades, 
where  urging  with  more  freedom,  and  in  greater  detail  than  he 
had  been  able  to  use  in  the  council,  all  tiie  arguments  against 
the  separation  of  the  fleet,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  Eury- 
biades to  convoke  another  assembly.  He  also  used  all  luis  efibrts 
privately  with  the  diE^rent  commanders  to  induce  them  to  alter 
their  opinion.  But  he  elicited  nothing  but  anger  and  reptoach. 
When  the  council  met,  the  Pelopoimesian  commanders  loudly 
expressed  their  dissatisfkction  at  seeing  a  debate  re-opened  which 
they  had  deemed  concluded.  Adiirumtus,  especially  the  Co- 
rinthian admiral,  broke  out  into  open  rebukes  and  meruices. 
"  Themistocles,''  he  exclaimed,  "  those  who  rise  at  the  public 
games  before  the  i^gnal  are  whipped."  '*  True,"  replied  Themis- 
tocles, "  but  they  who  lag  behind  it  never  win  a  crown."  An- 
other incident  in  this  discussion  has  been  immortalized  by 
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Plutarch.  It  is  related  by  this  writer  that  Euiybiades,  incensed 
by  the  language  of  Themistocles,  lifted  up  his  stick  to  strike  him, 
whereupon  the  Athenian  exclaimed,  "  Strike,  but  hear  me  I"* 

Th^nistocles  repeated  his  arguments  and  entreaties,  but  with- 
out efiect.  Adimantus,  with  unfeeling  insolence,  eren  denied 
his  right  to  rote ;  since,  Athens  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, he  repres^ited  no  free  Grecian  city.  Stung  by  this  re- 
mark, Themistocles  reminded  the  assembly  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  200  well  manned  ships ;  a  force  with  which  he  could 
easily  procure  for  himself  a  city,  and  even  a  better  city  than 
Corinth.  Prophecies,  he  observed,  had  promised  to  Athens  the 
town  of  Siris  in  Italy ;  it  only  remain^  for  the  Athenians  to 
sail  thither  and  take  possession  of  it.  Meanwhile,  let  the  a^ 
sembly  consider  what  the  Grecian  fleet  would  be  without  the 
Athenian  contingent. 

This  menace  silenced  his  opponents.  Eurybiades,  half  con- 
vinced before,  hesitated  no  longer ;  and  without  taking  the  votes 
of  the  assembly,  issued  orders  for  the  fleet  to  remain  and  fight 
at  Salamis.  The  Peloponnesians  obeyed,  indeed,  the  orders  of 
their  commander.  The  following  morning  discovered  them  en- 
gaged in  preparing  their  ships  for  action ;  but  with  an  evident 
reluctance,  soon  increased  to  open  discontent  by  messages  re- 
ceived from  home.  These  represented  the  distress  and  terror 
of  their  countrymen,  engaged  in  fortifying  the  isthmus  against 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Xerxes.  OSf  what  use  was  it  to  at- 
tempt the  defence  of  Attica,  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians ?  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  Peloponnesian 
seamen  to  return  and  defend  their  native  and  yet  unconquered 
country;  where,  even  if  worsted  at  sea,  they  might  tnmsfer 
their  services  to  the  land. 

§  6.  Incited  by  these  representations,  the  very  men  who  had 
found  fault  with  a  second  council,  now  clamoured  for  a  third.  It 
met,  and  was  characterized  by  the  same  turbulence  and  the  same 
dissensions  as  the  former  councils.  The  malcontents,  though 
representing  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  naval  force,  had  a 
numerical  superiority  of  votes ;  and  Themistocles,  perceiving  that 
the  decision  of  the  assembly  would  be  against  him,  determined 
to  eflect  his  object  by  stratagem.  Among  his  slaves  was  an 
Asiatic  Greek  named  Sicinnus,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  his  children ;  a  man  of  address  and  ability,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  Persian  tongue.    Themistocles  secretly 

*  This  memorable  story,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus,  in  which  it  is  Adimantus,  and  not  Eurybiades,^  to 
whom  Themistocles  had  given  offence,  and  who  opposes  the  Athenian 
with  so  much  vehemence. 
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despatched  this  man  with  a  message  to  Xerxes,  repiesenting  the 
dissensions  which  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  fleet,  and  how  easy  a 
matter  it  would  he  to  surround  and  vanquish  an  armament  hoth 
small  and  disunited.  Themistocles  himself  was  described  by 
Sicinnus  as  favourable  to  the  Persian  cause ;  nor,  to  judge  from 
his  subsequent  conduct,  might  the  wily  Athenian,  in  the  present 
desperate  situation  of  aflairs,  have  been  altogether  indisposed  to 
stand  favourably  in  the  sight  of  Xeixes.  However  this  may  be, 
Xerxes,  already  well  inclined  to  strike  a  blow,  readily  adopted 
the  suggestion,  and  ordered  his  captains  to  close  up  the  straits 
of  Salamis  at  both  ends. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  stationed 
in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  a  harbour  on  the  Attic  coast,  a  few 
miles  eastward  of  the  entrance  of  the  straits  which  divided  the 
island  of  Salamis  from  Attica.  This  entrance,  as  well  as  that 
on  the  north-western  side,  leading  into  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  is 
exceedingly  narrow,  being  in  parts  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  Towards  the  middle,  however,  it  expands; 
and  on  the  side  of  Salamis,  forms  a  bay  or  harbour,  on  which 
the  town  of  Salamis  is  situated,  and  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
stationed.  During  the  night  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  moved  from 
Phalerum  northwards  along  the  coast,  and  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Attic  side  of  the  straits,  which  they  lined  through  their 
whole  extent,  while  portions  blocked  up  both  the  northern  and 
southern  outlets  of  the  straits. 

Meanwhile  the  debate  of  the  Grecian  leaders  continued  long 
afler  nightfall.  Themistocles  had  employed  every  art  to  pro- 
tract the  discussion,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  efiect  of  his 
stTatagem ;  and  when  at  last  the  assembly  broke  up,  it  was 
only  on  the  understanding  that  the  debate  should  be  resumed 
before  daybreak. 

Scarcely  had  the  council  re-assembled,  when  Themistocles  was 
summoned  from  it  by  a  message  that  somebody  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  It  was  Aristides,  who,  in  the  sixth  year  of  an  unjust 
banishment,  had  returned  to  serve  his  ungrateful  country,  and  to 
assist,  but  not  to  share  the  triiunph  of  a  rival.  His  rival  had, 
indeed,  proposed,  and  his  country  had  ratified,  the  revocation  of 
the  sentence ;  though  to  an  ordinary  man  the  repentance  might 
have  seemed  suspicious,  and  the  atonement  of  little  value, 
which  recalled  him  to  his  native  land,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, which  restored  him  to  his  exiled  countrymen,  only  to  share 
in  their  dangers  and  distresses.  But  no  such  reflections  found 
a  place  in  the  mind  of  Aristides.  He  was  occupied  only  with 
his  country's  welfare,  and  his  first  address  to  Themistocles  was 
that  their  ancient  rivalry  should  for  the  future  be  exerted  only 
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in  their  country's  cause.  He  then  communicated  the  fact  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  was  completely  surrounded  by  that  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  related  that  it  was  only  by  favour  of  the  darkness 
that  his  own  vessel  had  contrived  to  elude  them.  Themistocles, 
having  thus  learned  the  success  of  Ms  stratagem,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  and  desired  Aristides  to  communicate  the  news  of 
their  situation  to  the  council,  which  would  not  be  disposed  to 
beUeve  it  from  his  own  Ups.  But  even  from  the  lips  of  Aristides 
such  unwelcome  intelligence  found  but  little  credit,  till  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  arrivsd  of  a  Tenian  ship,  which  had  deserted 
from  the  enemy. 

i  7.  At  length  the  day  began  to  dawn  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Greece.  As  the  veil  of  night  rolled  gradually  away,  the 
Persian  fleet  was  discovered  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  along  the  coast  of  Attica  Its  right  wing,  consisting  of 
PhcBuician  and  Cyprian  vessels,  was  drawn  up  towards  the  bay 
of  Eleusis,  whilst  the  lonians  occupied  the  left,  towards  Pirsus 
and  the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits.  On  the  low  and  bar- 
ren island  of  Psyttaleia,  adjacent  to  that  point,  a  detachment 
of  choice  Persian  troops  had  been  landed.  As  the  Grecian  fleet 
was  concentrated  in  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Salamis,  it  *was 
thus  Gurroim'led,  as  it  were,  in  a  net  by  the  Persians.  Xerxes, 
who  attributed  the  disasters  at  Artemisium  tp  his  own  absence, 
had  caused  a  lofty  throne  to  be  erected  upon  one  of  the  project- 
ing declivities  of  Mount  iESgaleos,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Sala- 
mis, whence  he  could  survey  the  combat,  and  stimulate  by  his 
presence  the  courage  of  his  men ;  whilst  by  his  side  stood  scribes, 
prepared  to  record  Qie  names  both  of  the  daring  and  the  backward. 

**  A  kin^  sate  on  tho  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o*er  sea-Dom  Salamis ; 
And  ships,  bj  thousands,  lay  belowy 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  wore  his  1 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 
And  when  the  sun  set  where  were  theyf" 

The  Grecian  commanders  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  meet 
their  multitudinous  opponents.  The  Athenians  were  posted  in 
the  left  wing,  and  consequently  opposed  to  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
Persian  right.  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  other  Peloponnesians 
took  their  station  on  the  right,  and  the  ^ginetans  and  EuboBans 
in  the  centre.  Animated  by  the  harangues  of  Themistocles  and 
the  other  leaders,  the  Greek  seamen  embarked  with  alacrity, 
encouraging  one  another  to  deliver  their  country,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  temples  of  their  gods,  firom  the  grasp  of  the  bar- 
barians.   Just  at  this  juncture  a  £ivourable  omen  seemed  to  pro- 
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mise  them  success.  When  Eurybiades  gave  the  order  for  the  fleet 
to  remain  and  fight  at  Salamis,  a  trireme  had  been  despatched  to 
JEgina  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  ^acus,  and  the  ^acid  heroes 
Telamon  and  Ajax.  As  the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  embari^- 
ing,  the  trireme  returned  fi^m  the  mission  just  in  time  to  take 
her  place  in  the  line  of  battle. 


^  5 1  !H  ^  I 
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k  8.  As  the  trumpets  sounded,  the  Greeks  rowed  forward  to 
the  attack,  hurling  into  the  still  morning  air  the  loud  war  Psean 
reverberated  shriUy  from  the  chiis  of  Salamis,  and  not  unan* 
Bwered  by  the  Persians.  But  suddenly  a  panic  appeared  to 
seize  the  Grecian  oarsmen.  They  paused — ^backed  astern — and 
some  of  the  rearwsurd  vessels  even  struck  the  ground  at  Salamis. 
At  this  critical  juncture  a  supernatural  portent  is  said  to  have 
re-animated  the  drooping  courage  of  the  Greeks.  A  female  figure 
was  seen  to  hover  over  the  fleet,  uttering  loud  reproaches  at 
their  flight.  Ke-animated  by  the  vision,  the  Greeks  again  rowed 
forward  to  the  attack.  History  has  preserved  to  us  but  few 
details  of  the  engagement,  which,  indeed,  soon  became  a  scene  of 
confusion  too  intricate  to  be  accurately  observed ;  but  the  names 
of  those  who  first  grappled  with  the  enemy  have  not  been  left 
unrecorded.  The  Athenian  captains,  Aminias  and  Liycomedes, 
the  former  a  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  were  the  first  to  bring 
their  ships  into  action ;  Demooritus,  a  Naxian,  was  the  third. 
The  Persian  fleet,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Ionic  con- 
tingents, appears  to  have  fought  with  alacrity  and  courage.  But 
the  very  numbers  on  which  they  so  confidently  reUed,  proved 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  defeat.  They  had  neither  concert 
in  action,  nor  space  to  manceuvre ;  and  the  confusion  was  aug- 
mented by  the  mistrust  with  which  the  motley  nations  compos- 
ing the  Persian  armament  regarded  one  another.  Tgo  crowded 
either  to  advance  or  to  retreat,  their  oars  broken  or  impeded  by 
collision  with  one  another,  their  fleet  lay  like  an  inert  and  lifeless 
mass  upon  the  water,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Greeks.  A 
single  incident  will  illustrate  the  terror  and  confusion  which 
reigned  among  the  Persians.  Artemisia,  although,  as  we  have 
related,  averse  to  giving  battle,  distinguished  herself  in  it  by 
deeds  of  daring  bravery.  At  length  she  turned  and  fled,  pur- 
sued by  the  Athenian  trierarch,  Aminias.  Full  in  her  course 
lay  the  vessel  of  the  Garian  prince,  Damosithymus  of  Calyndus. 
Instead  of  avoiding,  she  struck  and  sunk  it,  sending  her  country- 
man and  all  his  crew  to  the  bottom.  Aminias,  believing  from 
this  act  that  she  was  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  cause,  suflered 
her  to  escape.  Xerxes,  ^ho  from  his  lofty  throne  beheld  the 
feat  of  the  Halicamassian  queen,  but  who  imagined  that  fhe 
sunken  ship  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  was  filled  with  admiration 
at  her  courage,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed — ^**  My  men  are  be- 
come women,  my  women  men !" 

k  9.  The  number  of  ships  destroyed  and  sunk  is  stated  at  40 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  200  on  that  of  the  Persians,  ex- 
clusive of  those  which  were  captured  with  all  their  crews.  Be- 
sides this  loss  at  sea,  Aristides  succeeded  in  inflicting  on  the 
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Persians  another  on  land.  It  has  been  ahready  stated  that  some 
chosen  Persian  troops  had  been  landed  at  Psyttaleia,  in  order  to 
assist  such  Persian  ships,  or  destroy  such  Grecian  ships  as  might 
he  forced  upon  the  island.  "When  the  rout  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  completed,  Aristides  landed  on  the  island  with  a  body  of 
Hoplites,  defeated  the  Persians,  and  cut  them  to  pieces  to  a  man. 

Boundless  were  the  rage  and  vexation  of  Xerxes,  as  he  con- 
templated the  flight  and  destruction  of  his  fleet.  Some  Phoeni- 
cian crews,  which  were  unlucky  enough  to  be  forced  ashore  close 
at  the  despot's  feet,  felt  the  fiill  weight  of  his  displeasure.  In 
vain  they  sought  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  defeat  on  the  Ionic 
Greeks  serving  under  the  Persian  flag.  Xerxes,  who,  besides 
the  feat  of  Artemisia,  had  observed  a  very  daring  act  of  valour 
performed  by  a  Samothracian  vessel,  treated  the  Phoenicians  as 
dastardly  calumniators,  and  ordered  them  to  be  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  signal  defeat  and  loss,  the  Persian  fleet 
waj9  still  formidable  by  its  numbers,  whilst  their  land-force  had 
suflfered  hardly  any  loss.  The  Greeks  themselves  did  not  regard 
the  victory  as  decisive,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat.  But 
firom  this  necessity  they  wore  relieved  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
Xerxes.  Passing  at  once  from  overweening  confidence  to  unrea- 
sonable distrust,  the  Persian  monarch  became  anxiously  soH- 
citous  oven  about  his  own  personal  safety.  He  no  longer  relied 
on  the  capability  of  his  diips  to  protect  his  retreat  over  the 
Hellespont,  especially  as  his  own  conduct  had  aUenated  a  consi- 
derable part  of  his  fleet.  The  Phoenicians,  alarmed  by  the  threats 
which  rage  and  fear  caused  Xerxes  to  utter  against  them,  stole 
away  in  the  night  and  sailed  homewards.  The  whole  care  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  now  centered  on  securing  his  retreat  by 
land.  The  best  troops  were  disembarked  from  the  ships,  and 
marched  towards  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  secure  the  bridge, 
whilst  the  fleet  itself  was  ordered  to  leave  Phalerum  and  make 
for  Asia. 

These  dispositions  of  Xerxes  were  prompted  by  Mardonius. 
As  the  adviser  of  the  expedition,  Mardonius  felt  all  the  danger 
of  responsibility  for  its  failure,  especially  if  the  personal  safety 
of  his  sovereign  should  be  at  all  endangered.  With  adroit  flat- 
tery he  consulted  at  once  the  fears  and  the  vanity  of  Xerxes,  and 
his  own  personal  interests.  He  represented  to  his  master  that 
the  defeat,  after  all,  was  but  slight,  and  had  fallen  entirely  upon 
the  foreign  auxiliaries ;  that  having  attained  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition  by  the  capture  of  Athens,  he  might  now 
retire  with  honour,  and  even  with  glory ;  and  Uiat  for  the  rest 
he  (Mardonius)  would  undertake  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Greece  with  300,000  men.  Xerxes  readily  listened  to  this  advice, 
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which  accorded  so  well  with  hia  own  inclinationB,  and  which  was 
supported  by  his  courtiers,  as  well  as  hy  Ctueen  Artemisia. 

HO.  When  the  Greeks  learned  that  the  Persian  fleet  had  left 
Phalerum,  they  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  of  it.  Themis- 
tocles  and  the  Athenians  are  represented,  but  probably  on  no 
sufficient  ground,  as  anxious  to  push  on  to  the  Hellespont,  and 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Persians,  and  as  having  been  restrained 
only  by  the  more  prudent  counsels  of  Eurybiades  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians.  The  moment  was  chosen  by  Themistocles  to  send 
a  second  message  to  Xerxes  of  a  much  more  questionable  cha- 
racter than  the  first.  Sicinnus  wa3  again  despatched  to  inform 
the  Persian  monarch  that  Themistocles,  out  of  personal  friend- 
ship for  him,  had  restrained  the  Greeks  from  destroying  the 
bridge  over  the  Hellespont,  and  thus  cutting  off  his  retreat.  In 
this  communication  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  that  Themistocles 
can  hare  had  anything  but  his  own  personal  interest  in  view. 
He«wa8  well  awairo  that  the  Persian'  cause  was  &r  from  de- 
sperate ;  and  even  if  the  Greeks  should  prove  victorious  in  the 
end,  he  may  have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  him- 
self, if  he  should  be  detected  in  his  guilty  practices. 

The  Greeks  pursued  the  Persian  fleet  as  far  as  the  island  of 
Andros,  but  without  success.  To  punish  those  islands  which 
had  sided  with  Xerxes  was  a  natural  and  justifiable  act,  which 
the  large  naval  force  under  the  command  of  Themistocles  en- 
abled him  to  execute ;  but  he  abused  the  same  means  in  order  to 
gratify  his  private  rapacity.  The  Andrians,  indeed,  were  too 
poor  to  be  robbed ;  and  though  Themistocles  threatened  them 
with  two  great  gods — ^Persuasion  and  Necessity — ^they  found 
themselves  protected,  as  they  said,  by  two  others  equally  efli- 
cient — Poverty  and  Helplessness.  But  in  other  quarters  he 
succeeded  better.  From  Carystus,  Paros,  and  other  places,  he 
privately  extorted  bribes  by  engaging  to  preserve  them  firom 
attack ;  and  after  a  short  time  employed  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
wring  something  from  Andros,  the  Grecian  fleet  returned  to 
Salamis. 

Hi.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  pursued  his  homeward  march  through 
Boeotia  into  Thessaly.  In  the  latter  country  Mardonius  selected 
the  forces  with  which  he  proposed  to  conclude  the  war,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Persians,  Medes,  SacsB,  and  Bactrians,  to  the  number 
of  300,000  men.  But  as  autumn  was  now  approaching,  and  as 
60,000  of  these  troops  were  to  escort  the  march  of  Xerxes  as  far 
as  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  resolved  to  postpone  all  further 
operations  till  the  spring. 

Afler  forty-five  days'  march  from  Attica,  Xerxes  again  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  with  a  force  greatly  diminished  by 
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ftmine  and  pestileiLce.  The  sufierings  of  his  army  were  exag- 
gerated by  ^schyluB,  and  by  later  poets  and  moralists,  who  de- 
lighted in  heightening  the  contrast  between  the  proud  magni- 
fioence  of  the  monarch's  advance,  and  the  ignominious  humi- 
liation of  his  retreat.  Many  of  these  statements  cannot  be 
accepted  as  historical  facts ;  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  numbers  perished  from  want  of  provisions,  and  the  diseases 
which  always  follow  in  the  path  of  famine.  On  the  Hellespont 
Xerxes  found  his  fleet,  but  the  bridge  had  been  washed  away  by 
storms.  Landed  on  the  shores  of  Asia,  the  Persian  army  at 
length  obtained  abundance  of  provisicms,  and  contracted  new 
maladies  by  the  sudden  change  firom  privatiim.  to  excess.  Thus 
terminated  this  mighty  but  unsuccessful  expedition.  Two  thou- 
sand years  later,  still  more  barbarous  eastern  hordes  were  des- 
tined to  find  a  settlement  on  the  iair  shores  of  Greece.  But 
Greece  had  then  worked  out  her  appointed  task,  and  had  trans- 
mitted her  arts,  her  literature,  and  her  civilization,  to  the  nations 
of  western  Europe. 

H2.  Among  the  Greeks  nothing  now  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  celebrate  their  victory  after  the  national  fashion  by  the 
distribution  of  rewards.  To  the  JEginetans  was  adjudged  the 
chief  prize  for  valour,  whilst  the  Athenians  carried  off  the  second. 
Amongst  individual  combatants,  the  ^ginetan,  Polycritus,  and 
the  Athenians,  Eumenes  and  Aminias,  obtained  the  first  rank. 
The  deities  also  received  their  share  of  honour.  Three  Phisni- 
cian  triremes  were  dedicated  respectively  to  Athena  at  Sunium, 
to  Poseidon  at  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  to  the  Salaminian 
hero,  Ajax.  The  shrine  of  the  Delphian  Apollo  was  also  still 
further  enriched  by  the  oflerings  of  grateful  superstition. 

Having  distributed  the  rewards  of  valour,  the  Greek  com- 
manders undertook  the  more  difficult  task  of  assigning  the  prizes 
of  wisdom  and  conduct.  Upon  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  whither  the  Grecian  fleet  had  now  repaired, 
each  chief  deposited  a  ticket  inscribed  with  two  names,  of  those 
whom  he  considered  entitled  to  the  first  and  second  prizes.  But 
in  this  adjudication  vanity  and  self-love  defeated  their  own 
objects.  Each  commander  had  put  down  his  own  nantie  for  the 
first  prize ;  for  the  second,  a  great  majority  preponderated  in 
favour  of  Themistooles.  But  since  the  first  prize  Uius  remained 
undecided,  and  as  the  second  could  not,  consequently,  be  adju- 
dicated, the  Athenian  leader  reaped  no  benefit  from  these  votes. 
From  the  Spartans,  however,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  visited, 
he  received  the  honours  due  to  his  merit.  A  crown  of  olive, 
similar  to  that  which  rewarded  their  own  commander,  Eury- 
biades,  was  conferred  upon  him,  together  with  one  of  the  most 
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splendid  chariots  which  the  city  could  produce ;  and  on  his  de- 
parture the  three  hundred  Hippeis,  or  knights,  the  youth  and 
flower  of  the  Lacedsamonian  militia,  accompanied  him  as  a  guard 
of  honour  as  far  as  Tegea.  In  fact,  the  honours  heaped  upon 
Themistocles  hy  the  haughty  Spartans  were  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  excite,  it  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  against  their 
distinguished  countryman. 

§  13.  On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated at  Salamis,  another  portion  of  the  Hellenic  race,  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks,  also  ohtained  a  victory  over  an  immense  harharian 
£>rce.  There  is  reason  to  helieve  that  the  invasion  of  Sicily  hy 
the  Carthaginians  was  concerted  with  Xerxes,  and  that  the 
simultaneous  attack  on  two  distinct  Grecian  peoples,  hy  two 
immense  armaments,  was  not  merely  the  result  of  chance.  It 
was,  however,  in  the  internal  aflairs  of  Sicily  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians sought  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  for  their  invasion. 
Ahout  the  year  481  B.C.,  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  a  relative 
of  Gelon's,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Syracuse,  expelled  Terillus  j&om 
Himera,  and  took  possession  of  that  town.  Terillus,  hacked  hy 
some  Sicilian  cities,  which  formed  a  kind  of  Carthaginian  party, 
applied  to  the  Carthaginians  to  restore  him.  The  Carthaginians 
compUed  with  the  invitation ;  and  in  the  year  480  B.C.,  Hamilcar 
landed  at  Panormus  with  a  force  composed  of  various  nations, 
which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  simi  of 
300,000  men.  Having  drawn  up  his  vessels  on  the  beach, 
and  protected  them  with  a  rampart,  Hamilcar  proceeded  to 
besiege  the  Himerseans,  who  on  their  part  prepared  for  an  obsti- 
nate defence.  At  the  instance  of  Theron,  Gelon  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  town  with  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  An  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement  ensued,  which,  by  a  stratagem  of 
Gelon's,  was  at  length  determined  in  his  favour.  The  ships  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  flred,  and  Hamilcar  himself  slain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  150,000  Carthaginians  fell 
in  the  engagement,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  twenty  ships  edone  escaping  with  a  few 
fugitives.  This  account  may  justly  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  victory  was  a  decisive 
one,  and  the  number  veiy  great  of  the  prisoners  and  slain. 

Thus  were  the  arms  of  Greece  victorious  on  all  sides,  and  the 
outposts  of  Europe  maintained  against  the  incursions  of  the 
semi-barbarous  hordes  of  Asia  and  A£rica.  In  Sicily,  Greek  taste 
made  the  sinews  of  the  prisoners  subserve  the  purposes  of  art ; 
and  many  of  the  public  structures  which  adorned  and  distin- 
guished Agrigentum,  rose  by  the  labor  of  the  captive  Carthagi- 
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BATTLES  OP  PLATiEA  AND  MYCALE. 

§  1.  Position  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  fleets.  8  2.  Preparations  of  Mar- 
donius  for  the  campaign.  §  8.  He  solicits  tne  Athenians  to  join  him. 
Faithlessness  of  the  Spartans.  §  4.  Mardonius  occupies  Athens.  Athe- 
nian embassy  to  Sparta.  March  ofthe  Spartan  army,  g  5.  Mardonius 
retires  into  Boeotia :  followed  by  the  Grecian  army.  Skirmishes.  S  6. 
The  Greeks  descend  into  the  plain.  Manceuvres  of  the  two  armies.  §  7. 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  visits  the  Grecian  camp.  The  Greeks  re- 
solve to  change  their  ground:  their  disorderly  retreat  §  8.  Battle  of 
Platffia.  Defeat  of  the  Persians.  §  9.  Division  of  the  spoil.  §  10.  Re- 
duction of  Thebes,  and  execution  of  the  Theban  leaders.  §  11.  Death 
of  Aristodemus.  §  12.  League  of  Platsea.  Reli^ous  ceremonies.  §13. 
Battle  of  Mycald.  Defeat  of  the  Persians.  §  14.  Liberation  of  the 
Greek  islands.     §  15.  Siege  and  capture  of  Sestos. 

k  1.  The  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet,  afler  conveying  Xerxes 
and  his  army  across  the  HeUespont,  wintered  at  Cjrm^  and 
Samos  ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  whole  armament, 
to  the  number  of  about  400  vessels,  re-assembled  at  the  latter 
island.  This  movement  was  adopted  in  order  to  keep  a  watdi 
over  Ionia,  which  showed  symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  revolt ; 
and  not  with  any  design  of  attacking  the  Grecian  fleet.  The 
latter,  consisting  of  about  110  ships,  under  the  command  ofthe 
Spartan  king  Leotychides,  assembled  in  the  spring  at  Mgina., 
From  this  station  it  advanced  as  far  eastwards  as  Delos ;  but 
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tiie  Ionian  envoys  despatched  to  the  PelopoimeBianfl,  with  pro- 
mises that  the  lonians  would  revolt  from  Persia  as  soon  as  the 
Greek  fleet  appeared  ofi*  their  coast,  could  not  prevail  upon  Leo- 
tychides  to  venture  an  attack  upon  the  Persians. 

i  2.  The  disastrous  retreat  at'  Xerxes  had  not  much  shaken 
the  fidelity  of  his  Grecian  allies.  Potidea,  indeed,  and  the  other 
towns  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallen6,  declared  themselves-  indepen- 
dent ;  whilst  symptoms  of  disaffection  were  also  visible  amoiDg 
the  Phociand;  but  the  more  important  allies  of  Persia,  the 
Macedonians,  the  Thessalians,  and  especially  the  Bceotians,  were 
still  disposed  to  co<H>perate  vigorously  with  Mardonius.  That 
general  prepared  to  open  the  campaign  in  the  spring.  As  a 
preliminary  measure,  adopted  probably  with  the  view  of  flatter- 
ing the  religious  prejudices  of  his  Greek  aUies,  he  consulted  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  oracles  in  Bceotia  and  Phocis  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  war.  He  was  not  without  hopes  of  iMucing 
the  Athenians  to  join  the  Persian  alliance;  and,  in  order  to 
&cilitate  such  a  step,  it  was  pretended  that  the  oracles  had  fore- 
told the  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Athenians,  united  with 
the  Persians,  should  expel  the  Dorians  from  Peloponnesus. 

i  3.  The  influence  of  superstition  was  aided  by  the  intrigues 
of  diplomacy.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  was  despatched  to 
conciliate  the  Athenians,  now  partially  re-established  in  their 
dilapidated  city.  His  oflfers  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  were  of 
the  most  seductive  kind;  the  reparation  of  all  damage,  the 
friendship  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  ter- 
ritory :  the  whole  backed  by  the  pressing  instances  of  Alexander 
himself,  and  enforced  by  a  vivid  picture  of  the  exposed  and 
helpless  situation  of  Attica. 

The  temptation  was  certainly  strong.  On  the  one  hand, 
ruined  homes  and  empty  granaries,  the  result  of  the  last  cam- 
paign; the  first  shock  and  severest  brunt  of  the  war  to  be 
sustained  by  Attica,  as  the  outpost  of  southern  Hellas,  and  this 
for  lukewarm  and  seliish  allies,  to  whose  negligence  and  breach 
of  faith  the  Athenians  chiefly  owed  their  present  calamities : 
on  the  other  hand,  their  city  restored,  their  starving  population 
fed,  the  horrors  of  war  averted,  and  only  that  more  agreeable 
part  of  it  adopted  which  would  consist  m  accompanying  and 
aiding  an  overwhelming  force  in  a  career  of  almost  certain  vic- 
tory. The  LacedsBmonians  were  quite  alive  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  concerned  their  own  safety. 
They  also  had  sent  envoys  to  counteract  the  seductions  of  Alex- 
ander, and  to  tender  relief  to  the  distressed  population  of  Athens. 
The  answer  of  the  Athenians  was  magnanimous  and  dignified. 
They  dismissed  Alexander  with  a  positive  refusal,  and  even  with 

li 
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something  like  a  threat  of  personal  violence  in  case  he  should 
again  be  the  bearer  of  such  proposals ;  whilst  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  they  protested  that  no  temptations,  however  great,  should 
ever  induce  them  to  desert  the  common  cause  of  Greece  and 
freedom.  In  letum  for  this  disinterested  conduct,  all  they 
asked  was  that  a  Peloponnesian  army  should  be  sent  into 
BoBotia  for  the  defence  of  the  Attic  frontier ;  a  request  which 
the  Spartan  envoys  promised  to  fiilfU. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  returned  into  their  own  coun- 
try than  thiis  promise  was  completely  forgotten.  As  on  the 
£>rmer  occasion,  the  LacedsBmonians  covered  their  selfishness 
and  indifierence  beneath  the  hypocritical  garb  of  religion.  The 
omens  were  unfavourable;  the  sun  had  been  echj^ed  at  the 
moment  when  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  consulting 
the  gods  respecting  the  expedition ;  and,  besides  this,  they  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia.  But  no 
omens  or  festivals  had  prevented  them  from  resuming  with 
unremitting  diligence  the  labour  of  fortifying  the  isthmus,  and 
the  walls  and  battlements  were  now  rapidly  advancing  towards 
completion. 

4  4.  When  Mardonius  was  informed  that  the  Athenians  had 
rejected  his  proposal,  he  immediately  marched  against  Athens, 
accompanied  by  all  his  Grecian  allies ;  and  in  May  or  June,  B.C. 
479,  about  ten  months  afler  the  retreat  of  Xerxes,  the  PersianB 
again  occupied  that  city.  With  feelings  of  bitter  indignation 
against  their  faithless  allies,  the  Athenians  saw  themselves  once 
more  compelled  to  remove  to  Salamis.  But  even  in  this  de- 
pressed condition,  the  naval  force  of  the  Athenians  still  ren- 
dered them  formidable ;  and  Mardonius  took  advantage  of  his 
situation  to  endeavour  once  more  to  win  them  to  his  alliance. 
Through  a  Hellespontine  Greek,  the  same  favourable  conditions 
were  again  offered  to  them,  but  were  again  refused.  One  voice 
alone,  that  of  the  senator  Lycidas,  broke  the  unanimity  of  the 
assembly.  But  his  opposition  cost  him  his  life.  He  and  his 
family  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  excited  populace. 

In  this  desperate  condition  the  Athenians  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Spartans  to  remonstrate  against  their  breach  of  faith, 
and  to  implore  them,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  come  forwards 
in  the  common  cause  of  Greece.  The  ambassadors  were  also 
instructed  to  intimate  that  necessity  might  at  length  compel  the 
Athenians  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  enemy.  This  mes- 
"  sage,  however,  was  very  coolly  received  by  the  Lacedflemonians. 
For  ten  days  no  answer  whatever  was  returned ;  and  it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  reply,  which  they  at  last  thought 
fit  to  make,  would  have  been  a  negative,  but  for  a  piece  of  advice 
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which  opened  their  eyes  to  the  oonfiequenoes  of  their  eelfiflh 
policy.  Chileos,  a  Tegean,  a  man  whoee  wisdom  they  revered, 
and  whom  they  consulted  on  this  occasion,  pointed  out  to  them 
that  their  fortifications  at  the  isthmus  would  prove  of  no  avail 
in  case  the  Athenians  allied  themselves  to  the  Persians,  and 
thus,  hy  means  of  their  fleet,  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of 
Feloponnesas.  It  is  strange  that  the  Lat^dsmonians  should 
have  needed  this  admonition,  which  seems  obvious  enough ;  but 
selfishness  is  proverbially  blind. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  was  as  prompt  as  their  change 
of  resolution  had  been  sudden.  That  very  night  5000  citizens, 
each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  wece  despatched  to  the  firontiers : 
and  these  were  Portly  followed  by  5000  Lacediemonian  Perioeci, 
each  attended  by  one  light-armed  Helot.  Never  before  had  the 
Spartans  sent  so  large  a  force  into  the  field.  Their  example 
was  followed  by  other  Feloponnesian  cities ;  and  the  Athenian 
envoys  returned  to  Salamis  with  the  joyful  nevtrs  that  a  large 
army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the  enemy,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  who  acted  as  regent  for  Plistarchus^  the 
infimt  son  of  Leonidas.  ^^'' 

i  5.  Mardonius,  on  learning  the  approach  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, abandoned  Attica,  and  proceeded  by  the  pass  of  Decelea, 
across  Mount  Pames  into  Bceotia,  a  country  more  adapted  to 
the  operations  of  cavalry,  in  which  his  strength  principally  lay. 
Whilst  he  still  entertained  a  hope  that  the  Athenians  might  be 
induced  to  join  his  ums,  he  had  refinined  from  committing  any 
depredations  on  their  territory ;  but  finding  this  expectation  vain, 
he  employed  the  last  days  of  his  stay  in  burning  and  devastating  all 
that  had  been  spared  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  After  crossing  the 
firontiers  of  Bceotia,  and  marching  a  day  or  two  along  the  Asopus, 
he  finally  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Plataea.  Here  he  caused  a  camp  to  be 
constructed  of  ten  furlongs  square,  and  fortified  with  barricades 
and  toweis.  The  situation  was  well  selected,  since  he  had  the 
fiiendly  and  well  fortified  city  of  Thebes  in  his  lear,  and  was 
thus  in  no  danger  of  &lling  short  of  provisions.  Yet  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  army  was  far  firom  being  sanguine.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Thebans  and  BiBotians,  his  Grecian  aUies  were 
b^me  lukewarm  or  wavering ;  and  even  among  the  Persians 
themselves,  the  disastrous  flight  of  their  mcmarch  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  had  naturally  damped  all  h{i^  of  the  suoceasfiil 
issue  of  a  campaign  which  was  now  to  oo  conducted  vnth  far 
inferior  forces. 

Meanwhile,  the  LacedsBmonian  force  collected  at  the  isthmus 
was  receiving  reinforcements  firom  the  various  states  of  Pelo- 
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ponneaoft.  On  its  maxch  through  Megara  it  was  joined  by 
3000  Megaiiaius ;  and  at  Eiauais  received  its  final  acceasion  of 
8000  Athenian  and  600  Platsan  HophtCB,  who  had  crossed  over 
from  Salamia  under  the  command  of  AristideB.  The  Grecian 
army  now  consisted  of  38,700  heavy-aimed  men,  attended  by 
Helots  and  light^aimed  troops  to  the  number  of  nearly  70,^0 ; 
and,  together  with  1800  badly  armed  The^pLans,  formed  a  grand 
total  of  about  11 0,000  men.  Thero  were,  however,  no  cavalry, 
and  but  very  few  bowmen. 

Haviog  consulted  the  gods  by  sacrifices,  which  proved  of  a 
favourable  nature,  the  Greciaxi  army  broke  up  firam  Eleusis,  and 
directed  its  maroh  over  the  ridge  of  Cithanon.  On  descending 
its  northern  side,  the  Greeks  came  in  sight  of  the  Persian  army 
drawn  up  in  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  Pausanias,  not  caring  to 
expose  his  troops  to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the 
plain,  halted  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  near  EiythxB, 
where  the  ground  was  rugged  and  uneven.  (See  Plan,  Finst 
Position).  This  position  did  not,  however,  altc^ther  preserve 
them,  ^dlled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  of  tibe  javehn,  the 
Persian  horsemen,  under  the  command  of  Maaistius,  repeatedly 
chaiged  the  Greeks,  harassing  them  with  flights  of  missiles,  and 
tauntiog  them  with  cowardice  for  not  venturing  down  into  the 
plain.  The  Megarians,  especially,  suffered  severely  until  rescued 
by  a  body  of  300  chosen  Athenians,  who  succeeded  in  repulsing 
the  Pemian  cavaliy,  and  killing  their  leader,  Masistius,  a  man 
tall  in  stature  and  of  distinguished  bmv^cy^  The  Gredu  cek* 
brated  their  triumph  by  parading  the  corpse  through  the  anny 
in  a  cart 

f  6.  This  success  oioouxaged  Pausaniaa  to  quit  the  high 
ground  and  take  up  a  position  on  the  plain.  Defiling  from  Ery- 
throB  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  marching  by  HysLra,  he  formed 
his  army  in  a  line  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  right  wing,  which  extended  to  the  fountain 
Gargaphia,  was  coi^eded,  as  the  post  of  honor,  to  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  the  occupation  of  the  Idit,  neajr  the  grove  of  the  hero 
Andioorates,  viras  disputed  between  the  T^eans  and  Athenians. 
The  matter  was  refmed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Lacedsamonian 
troops,  who  by  acclamation  declared  the  Athenians  entitled  to 
the  jneference. 

On  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  had  changed  their  position, 
MardtNoius  drew  ujj^his  army  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Asopus.  \See  Phm,  Second  Position).  He  himself, 
with  the  Persians  and  Medes,  the  flower  of  his  army,  took  his 
post  in  the  lefl  wing,  facing  the  Laoedrnmonians  on  the  Grecian 
right :  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Persian  service. 
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BatUe  of  Platsa.    (From  Grote'8  Oicece.) 
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to  the  number,  probably,  of  60,000,  were  opposed  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  left.  The  centre  of  Mardonius  was  composed  of 
Bactrians,  Indians,  Sacce,  and  other  Asiatics  and  Egyptians ;  and 
his  whole  force  probably  amoimted  to  about  300,000  men. 

But  though  the  armies  were  thus  in  presence,  each  was  reluc- 
tant to  commence  the  attack.  The  soothsayers  on  both  sides, 
whose  responses  were  probably  dictated  by  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  commanders,  declared  Ihat  the  sacrifices  were  un- 
favourable for  any  aggressive  movement.  For  eight  days  the 
armies  remained  inactive,  except  that  the  Persians  annoyed  the 
Greeks  at  a  distance  with  their  missiles,  and  altogether  pre- 
vented them  fiom  watering  at  the  Asopus.     On  the  eighth  day 
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Mardonins,  at  the  suggeBtioii  of  the  Theban  leader  Timagenidas, 
employed  his  cavalry  in  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  Greeks, 
and  captured  a  train  of  500  beasts  of  burthen,  together  ^th 
their  escort,  as  they  were  defiling  through  one  of  the  passes  of 
Oithffiion.  Artabazus,  the  second  in  command,  advised  Mardo- 
nius  to  continue  this  policy  of  harassing  and  wearing  out  the 
Greeks,  without  risking  a  general  engagement ;  and  also  to  en- ' 
deavour,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  corrupt  and  disunite  them. 
That  this  latter  step  was  feasible  appears  firom  what  actually 
occurred  among  the  Athenians.  Several  of  the  wealthier  Hop- 
lites  serving  in  their  ranks  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  establish 
at  Athens,  under  Persian  supremacy,  an  ohgarchy  resembling 
that  at  Thebes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  plot  was  discovered 
and  repressed  by  Aristides.  But  Mardonius  was  too  impatient 
to  await  the  success  of  such  measures,  which  he  considered  as 
an  imputation  on  the  Persian  arms ;  and,  overruling  the  opinions 
of  Artabazus  and  the  rest  of  his  officers,  gave  orders  to  prepare 
for  a  general  attack. 

§  7.  On  the  night  after  Mardonius  had  taken  this  resolution, 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  leaving  the  Persian  camp  by  stealth, 
rode  up  to  the  Athenian  outposts,  and  desiring  to  speak  with 
Aristides  and  the  other  generals,  informed  them  of  the  intended 
attack  on  the  morrow.  "  I  risk  my  life,"  he  observed,  "  in  con- 
veying this  intelligence  ;  but  I  too  am  a  Greek  by  descent,  and 
with  sorrow  should  I  see  Hellas  enslaved  by  the  Persians." 

Aristides  immediately  communicated  this  news  to  Pausanias. 
On  hearing  it,  the  latter  made  a  proposal  savouring  but  httle  of 
the  traditionary  Spartan  valour,  namely,  that  the  Athenians,  who 
had  had  experience  of  the  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  should 
change  places  with  the  Lacedsmonians  in  the  line.  The  Athe- 
nians reiEidily  assented  to  this  arrangement.  Mardonius,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  the  change  which  had  been  made,  effected 
a  corresponding  one  in  his  own  line.  Hereupon  Pausanias 
marched  back  to  the  Grecian  right,  and  was  again  followed  by 
Mardonius ;  so  that  the  two  armies  remained  in  their  original 
position. 

Neither  side,  however,  was  inchned  to  venture  a  general  at- 
tack. The  fighting  was  confined  to  the  Persian  cavalry,  which 
the  Greeks  had  no  adequate  means  of  repelling.  For  some  por- 
tion of  the  day  it  obtained  possession  of  the  fountain  of  Garga- 
phia,  the  only  source  from  which  the  Greeks  could  procure  their 
water,  and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.  It  also  intercepted  the 
convoys  of  prowsions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp.  Under 
these  circumstances,  finding  the  ground  untenable,  Pausanias 
gammoned  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  retreat 
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daring  the  night  to  a  phice  called  the  Island,  about  ten  fnrlongB 
in  the  rear  of  their  present  position,  and  halfway  between  it  and 
the  town  of  PlatsBa.  The  spot  selected,  improperly  called  an 
island,  was  in  fact  a  piece  of  ground  .about  three  furlongs  in 
breadth,  comprised  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Cithaeron,  and  running  £ir 
some  space  nearly  parallel  with  one  another,  at  length  unite,  and 
flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afibrd  to  the  Greeks  both 
abundance  of  water  and  protection  from  the  enemy's  cavalry. 

The  retreat,  however,  though  for  so  short  a  distiemce,  was  ef- 
fected in  disorder  and  confusion.  The  Greek  centre,  chiefly 
composed  of  Megarians  and  Corinthians,  instead  of  taking  up  a 
position  on  the  Island,  as  commanded  by  Fausanias,  did  not  halt 
till  they  reached  the  town  of  Platsa,  where  they  formed  in  front 
of  the  Herseum  on  high  ground,  and  protected  by  buildings.  (See 
Plan,  Third  Position.)  Some  time  afler  their  departure  Pau- 
sanias  commanded  the  right  wing,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was 
composed  of  Lacedsemcmans,  to  follow.  But  his  orders  were  di&- 
putcd  by  one  of  his  captains,  Amompharetus,  a  leader  of  one  of 
the  lochi,  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  council  of  war,  and  who, 
considering  this  retrograde  movement  as  a  retreat  derogatory  to 
Spartan  honour,  obstinately  refused  to  stir  from  his  post.  Mean- 
while, the  Athenians — ^not  unnaturally  distrustful  of  the  Spartans 
— ^before  they  broke  ground  themselves,  despatched  a  mounted 
messenger  to  ascertain  whether  the  right  wing  was  really  pre- 
paring to  march.  The  messenger  found  the  Spartan  troc^  in 
their  former  position,  and  Pausanias,  together  with  the  other 
generals,  engaged  in  a  warm  dispute  with  the  refractory  captain. 
No  threats  of  being  left  alone  could  induce  hin^  to  move ;  and 
when  reminded  that  the  order  for  retreat  had  been  resolved 
upon  in  a  council  of  war,  he  took  up  a  huge  rock,  and  casting  it 
at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  exclaimed — ''  With  this  pebble  I  give  my 
vote  not  to  fly  from  the  foreigners." 

Meantime,  the  day  began  to  dawn :  a  little  longer  delay  and 
retreat  would  become  impossible.  Pausanias  resolved  to  aban- 
don Amompharetus  and'his  lochus  to  their  fate,  should  he  really 
prove  so  obstinate  as  to  stand  his  ground  after  the  departure  of 
the  rest  of  the  army.  The  order  to  march  was  given.  The 
slant  rays  of  the  rising  sun  gleamed  on  the  tall  and  bristling 
spears  of  the  Lacedsmonian  coluipns  as  they  slowly  ascended 
the  hills  which  separated  theqpfrom  the  Island.  The  Athenians, 
posted  more  towards  the  east,  and  who  were  to  arrive  at  the 
appointed  spot  by  turning  the  hills,  began  their  march  at  the 
same  time.    Amompharetus  was  not  so  madly  obstinate  as  to 
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await  alone  the  approach  of  the  Fenians.  Finding  that  his  com- 
rades had  really  departed,  he  gave  orders  to  follow,  and  overtook 
them  at  their  first  halt. 

4  8.  Mardonius  heheld  with  astonishment  and  disdain  the 
retreating  ranks  of  the  Spartans.  The  order  was  given  to  pnisae. 
The  shout  of  victory  abready  rang  through  the  Persian  host  as 
they  dashed  in  a  confused  mass,  cavalry  and  infantry,  through 
the  waters  of  the  Asopus,  and  up  the  hiU  after  the  retreating 
Ibe.  Scarcely  had  Pausanias  time  to  deploy  on  the  spot  where 
he  had  halted  for  Amompharetns,  when  the  Persian  cavalry  were 
upon  him.  These  were  soon  followed  hy  the  infomtry ;  who, 
planting  in  the  ground  their  long  wicker  ^eids,  or  gerrha^  and 
thus  forming  a  kind  of  hreastwork,  aimoyed  the  Laoediemonians 
with  showers  of  arrows.  Even  in  these  circumstances  the  rites 
of  religion  were  not  neglected  hy  Pausanias.  For  some  time  the 
sacrifices  were  unfavourahle  for  an  attack ;  till  Pausanias  invoked 
the  assistance  of  Hera,  whose  temple  rose  conspicuous  at  Platsea. 
Hardly  had  the  prayer  been  uttered  when  the  victims  changed, 
and  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  The  line  of  wicker  shields 
fell  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Lacedsmonians.  The  light-armed 
undisciplined  Persians,  whose  bodies  were  unprotected  with 
armour,  had  now  to  maintain  a  very  unequal  combat  against  the 
serried  ranks,  the  long  spears,  and  the  mailed  bodies  of  the 
Spartan  phalanx.  Desperate  deeds  of  valour  they  performed, 
throwing  themselves  upon  the  Grecian  ranks  and  endeavouring 
to  get  into  close  combat,  where  they  could  use  their  javelins  and 
daggers.  Mardonius  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard  of  1 000  picked 
men,  and  conspicuous  by  his  white  charger,  was  among  the  fore- 
most in  the  fight,  till  struck  down  by  the  hand  of  Aimnestus,  a 
distinguished  Spartan.  The  fall  of  their  general  was  the  signal 
for  fl^ht  to  the  Persians,  already  wearied  and  disheartened  by 
the  fruitless  contest.  The  panic  was  general  both  among  the 
Persians  themselves  and  their  Asiatic  allies;  nor  did  they 
once  stop  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus  and  reached 
their  fortified  camp. 

The  glory  of  having  defeated  the  Persians  at  Platiea  rests, 
therefore,  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  yet  the  Athenians  also  were 
not  without  some  share  in  the  honour  of  the  day.  Pausanias, 
when  overtaken  by  the  Persians,  despatched  a  horseman  to  Aris- 
tides  to  request  him  to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  but  the  coming 
up  of  the  BoBotians  prevented  him  fiK)m  doing  so.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued  between  the  latter  and  the  Athenians.  The 
Thebans,  especially,  fought  with  great  bravery;  but  were  at 
length  r^ulsed  willi  considerable  loss.  Though  compelled  to 
give  way,  they  retreated  in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered 
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by  tbeir  oavalzy  from  the  pumiit  of  the  AtfafliiiBOB.  None  of 
the  other  Greeks  in  the  Fenian  aervice  took  any  share  in  the 
fight,  hut  turned  their  backs  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  the  day 
-was  lost.  Of  the  Bwsiaus  themselyes,  40,000  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Axtabazus  did  not  strike  a  blow.  The  eagerness  and 
impetuosity  of  Mardonius,  and  the  oontempt  which  he  had  con- 
ceived for  the  Lacedaemonians  on  account  of  what  he  considered 
ih&i  flight,  had  led  him  to  begin  the  attack  without  waiting  for 
the  corps  of  Artabazus ;  and  when  tl\ftt  general  arrived  iqpon  the 
field  the  rout  waa  already  complete.  Artabazus,  indeed,  who  had 
alwa]^  deprecated  a  general  engagement,  was  probably  not  very 
zealous  on  the  occasion  ;  at  all  events  he  did  not  make  a  single 
attempt  to  restore  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  and  instead  of  retreat- 
ing either  to  Thebes,  or  to  the  fortified  camp  of  his  countrymen, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  expedition  as  irretrievably  lost,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Hellespont. 

The  Lacedemonians,  now  reinforced  by  the  Corinthians  and 
others  from  Flatfia,  pursued  the  Persians  as  far  as  their  fortified 
camp,  whose  barricades  proved  a  complete  check  to  them,  till 
the  Athenians,  more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to 
their  assistanoe.  The  barricades  were  then  stormed  and  carried, 
after  a  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Persians.  The  camp 
became  a  scene  of  the  most  horrible  carnage.  According  to 
Herodotus,  only  3000  mod,  exclusive  of  the  division  under  Arta- 
bazus, escaped  out  of  an  army  of  300,000.  These  numbers  are 
probably  exaggerated  ;  yet  "die  Persian  loss  was  undoubtedly 
immense.  That  of  the  Greeks  was  comparatively  small,  and 
seems  not  to  have  exceeded  1300  or  1400  men. 

t  9.  It  remained  to  bury  the  dead  and  divide  the  booty ;  and 
so  great  was  the  task,  that  ten  days  were  consumed  in  it.  The 
body  of  Mardonius,  found  among  the  slain,  was  treated  by  Pau- 
Bonias  with  respect ;  on  the  morrow,  not,  perhaps,  without  his 
connivance,  it  was  secrotly  conveyed  away  and  interred.  A 
monument  was  even  erected  over  it,  which  was  to  be  seen  several 
centuries  afterwards.  His  scimitar  and  silver-footed  throne  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  wero  preserved 
along  with  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  The  other  booty  was  ample  and  magnificent.  Gold 
and  silver  coined,  as  well  as  in  plate  and  trinkets ;  rich  vests 
and  carpets  ;  ornamented  arms  ;  horses,  camels  ;  in  a  word,  all 
the  magnificence  of  eastern  luxury,  wero  collected  together  in 
order  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors.  A  tithe  was  first 
selected  for  the  Delphian  Apollo,  together  with  ample  ofierings 
for  the  Olympic  Jove,  and  the  Isthmian  Poseidon :  ^en,  after  a 
large  sharo  had  been  appropriated  to  Fausanias,  the  remainder 
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was  divided  among  the  Greduui  contingents  in  proportion  to 
their  numheis. 

$  10.  The  reduction  of  Thehes,  which  had  jMroved  the  most 
fonnidahle  ally  of  the  Fersiaas,  was  still«ieceflsaiy  to  complete 
the  victory.  On  the  eleventh  day  af^r  the  hatUe,  Pausanias 
invested  that  city,  and  demanded  tiiat  the  leading  men  who  had 
espoused  the  Peisian  cause,  especially  Timagenidas  and  Atta- 
ginus,  should  he  delivered  up  to  him.  The  Thehans  having 
refused  to  comply  with  t^  demyand,  Pausanias  h^gan  to  hatter 
their  walls,  and  to  lay  waste  the  country  around.  At  length, 
afler  the  siege  had  lasted  twenty  days,  Timagenidas,  and  the 
other  Medising  leaders,  voluntarily  offered  to  surrender  themr 
selves,  hoping,  probahly,  to  he  ahle  to  redeem  their  hves  for  a  som 
of  money.  Li  this  expectation,  however,  they  were  completely 
disappointed.  The  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Atta> 
ginus,  who  found  means  to  escape,  were  conveyed  to  Corinth,  and 
put  to  death  without  any  form  of  trial.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  pursue  Artabazus,  who  escaped  safely  into  Asia. 

ill.  Among  the  slain  Spartans  was  Aristodemus,  the  sole  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  had  fought  at  Thennopyle.  The  disgrace  of 
having  outlived  that  battle  seems  to  have  rendered  life  a  burthen 
to  him.  In  order  to  wash  it  out,  he  stepped  forth  from  the  ranks 
at  the  battle  of  Platsea,  and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour, 
received  from  the  enemy  the  death  which  he  courted.  But  in 
the  distribution  of  funeral  honours,  this  conduct  could  extort  no 
favour  from  the  stem  justice  of  his  countrymen.  They  con- 
sidered that  desperate  rashness  and  contempt  of'  discipline  were 
no  atonement  for  former  misconduct,  and  refused  to  put  him  on 
a  level  with  the  other  citizens  who  had  fallen  in  the  combat. 
Among  these  was  Amompharetus,  the  captain  whose  obstinacy 
had  precipitated  the  attack  of  the  Persians,  and  thus  perhaps, 
though  undesignedly,  contributed  to  secure  the  victory. 

t  12.  With  the  Greeks,  religion  and  politics  went  ever  hand 
in  hand ;  and  if  the  town  and  territory  of  Platsea,  as  the  scene  of 
the  Persian  defeat,  were  signally  honoured  on  this  occasion  with 
the  grateful  offorings  of  devotion,  it  was  not  probably  without  a 
view  to  the  services  which  might  be  hereafter  required  from  its 
citizens  in  the  cause  of  Grecian  independence.  In  the  market- 
place of  Platffia,  Pausanias,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
allies,  ofiered  up  a  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving  to  Jove  Eleuthe- 
rios,  or  the  liberator,  in  which  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
Plataean  territory  were  made  partakers.  The  PlatsDans  were  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  tombs  of  the  slain  ; 
of  ofiering  a  periodical  sacrifice  in  honour  of  the  victory ;  and  of 
celebrating  it  every  fifth  year  with  gymnastic  games,  in  a  grand 
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public  festival  to  be  called  the  Eleatheria.  For  these  services 
the  laige  sum  of  eighty  talents  was  allotted  to  them  out  -of  the 
spoil,  part  of  which  was  employed  in  erecting  a  temple  to  Athena. 
At  the  same  time  the  independence  of  Flatsea,  and  the  inviola^ 
bih^  of  her  territory,  were  guaranteed  by  the  allies ;  the  de- 
fensive league  against  the  Persians  was  renewed ;  the  contingent 
which  each  ally  should  furnish  was  spediied ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  deputies  nrom  all  of  them  shotdd  meet  annually  at  Plat»a. 

§13.  At  the  very  time  of  the  defeat  at  Platcea,  the  failure  of 
the  Persian  expedition  was  completed  by  the  destruction  of  their 
naval  arnMonent.  Leotychides,  the  Spartan  admiral,  having  at 
length  sailed  across  the  ^gean,  found  the  Persian  fleet  at  Mycal6, 
a  promontory  of  Asia  Minor  near  Miletus,  and  only  separated  by 
a  strait  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth  from  Cape  Poseidium,  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  Samos.  Their  former  reverses  seem 
completely  to  have  discouraged  the  Persians  from  hazarding  an- 
other naval  engagement.  The  Phoenician  squadron  had  been 
permitted  to  depart ;  the  rest  of  the  ships  were  hauled  ashore 
and  surrounded  with  a  rampart ;  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  Per- 
sians, under  the  command  of  Tigranes,  lined  the  coast  lor  their 
defence. 

The  Greeks  landed  on  the  4th  of  the  month  Boedromion 
(September),  in  the  year  479  B.C. ;  the  very  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  Plat»a  was  fought.  A  supernatural  presentiment  of 
that  decisive  victory,  conveyed  by  a  herald's  staflT,  which  floated 
over  the  ^gean  from  the  shores  of  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
pervaded  the  Grecian  ranks  at  Mycal6  as  they  marched  to  the 
attack.  As  at  Platiea,  the  Persians  had  plant^  their  gerrha,  or 
wicker-shields,  before  them ;  but  after  a  sharp  contest  this  bul- 
wark was  overthrown.  The  Persians  now  turned  their  backs, 
and  fled  to  their  fortifications,  pursued  by  the  Greeks,  who  en- 
tered it  almost  simultaneously.  Here  a  bloody  struggle  ensued. 
The  Persians  fought  desperately,  though  without  discipline,  and 
fi>r  some  time  maintained  an  unequal  conflict.  At  length  the 
arrival  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  who  composed  the  right  wing  of 
the  Greek  £)rce,  and  who  had  been  retarded  by  the  hilly  ground 
which  they  had  to  traverse,  as  well  as  the  open  revolt  of  the 
lonians,  who  now  turned  upon  their  masters,  completed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Persians.  A  large  number  of  tiiem,  together 
with  both  their  generals,  Tigranes  and  Mardontes,  perished  on 
this  occasion ;  and  the  victory  was  rendered  still  more  decisive 
by  the  burning  of  their  fleet.  The  honour  of  the  day,  which, 
however,  was  not  won  without  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  was 
principally  due  to  the  Athenians,  as  the  LacedsBmonians  did  not 
arrive  till  the  battle  was  nearly  decided. 
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i  14.  The  renmant  of  the  Penuan  aimy  retreated  to  SaidiB, 
where  Xerxes  had  lingered  ever  aizioe  his  flight  from  Greece.  Ho 
was  not  in  a  position  to  avenge  this  afiront,  or  to  retain  the 
Ionian  cities  of  the  continent  in  obedience ;  stiU  less  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him,  after  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  to  preserve  his 
dominion  over  the  islands.  The  latter  were  immuediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  Greek  confederation ;  but  respecting  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  continent  there  was  more  difficulty.  The  Greeks 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  guarantee  their  independence.;  and 
therefore  the  Peloponnesian  oommandeis  ofiered  to  transport 
their  inhabitants  into  Greece,  where  they  prepared  tcMoake  room 
£>r  them,  by  transplanting^  into  Asia  the  Greeks  who  had  espoused 
the  Persian  cause.  But  this  proposition  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Athenians,  who  regarded  their  own  dignity  and  glory  as 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  their  Ionian  colo- 
nies ;  and  indeed  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  must  have  been  to 
transfer  them  completely  to  the  Persians. 

1 15.  So  imperfect  in  those  times  was  the  transmissicni  of  in- 
telligence, that  the  Greeks  still  behoved  the  bridge  across  the 
Hellespont  to  be  entire,  though  it  was  broken  and  useless  al- 
most a  twelvemonth  previously,  during  the  retreat  of  Xerxes. 
At  the  instance  of  the  Athenians,  Leotychides  set  sail  with  the 
view  of  destroying  it ;  but  having  learnt  at  Abydos  that  it 
no  longer  existed,  he  departed  homewards  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian vessels.  Xanthippus,  however,  the  Athenian  commander, 
seized  the  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  Persians  the  Thraoian 
Ohersonese,  which  had  long  been  an  Athenian  possession,  and 
proceeded  to  blockade  Sestos,  the  key  of  the  strait.  Being  thus 
taken  by  surprise,  the  Persians  flung  themselves  into  the  town 
without  having  time  to  collect  the  provisions  necessary  for  a 
siege.  Nevertheless,  amid  the  most  painful  privations,  they  con- 
trived to  protract  the  siege  till  a  late  period  of  the  autumn,  when 
famine  and  insubordination  reached  such  a  height,  that  the  Per- 
aan  commanders,  (Eobazus  and  Artayctes,  were  fkin  to  quit  the 
town  by  stealth,  which  was  immediately  surrendered.  Artayctes, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  was  fixed  to  a  high 
pole,  and  left  to  perish  just  at  the  spot  where  the  bridge  of 
Xerxes  had  stood.  This  deviation  firom  the  usual  humanity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  Xanthippus, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  religious  exasperation  occasioned 
by  Artayctes  having  violated  and  insulted  the  grove  and  temple 
of  the  hero  Protesilaus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sestos. 

After  this  exploit  the  Athenians  returned  home,  carrying  with 
them  the  cables  of  the  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  which  were 
afterwards  preserved  in  the  Acropolis  as  a  trophy. 


Bust  of  Pindar. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

BI8TO&T  OF  LITERATUEE. 

§  1.  General  chaneteristics.  g  2.  Simonidea.  g  8.  Pindar,  g  4  ibyoos 
and  Bacchylides.  §  6.  Rise  of  history  and  of  composition  in  prose. 
§6.  HecatienB,  Charon  of  Lampacus,  Hellanicns.  §7.  Herodotus 
1 8.  GharaeterofhisiFork.  Analysis.  §9.  Predilection  of  Herodotus 
for  Athfloa    g  la  Style  of  his  work. 

i  1.  DuRiNO  the  period  which  we  have  been  guireying  in  the 
present  book,  Grecian  literature  wa«  gradually  assiimiiig  a  more 
popular  form,  especially  at  Athens,  where,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratids,  the  people  were  r^idly  advancing  both  in  intel- 
lectual culture  and  in  political  importance.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  rise  of  the  drama,  and  the  founding  of  a  regu- 
lar theatre ;  for  dramatic  entertainm^its  must  be  reguded  as  the 
most  popular  form  which  literature  can  assume.  Nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  Persian  invasion,  Thespis  had  sketched  out 
the  first  feeble  rudiments  of  tragedy  ;  and  iBschyluB,  the  real 
founder  of  tragic  art,  exhibited  a  play  nine  years  before  he  fought 
at  Marathon.  But  tragedy  still  awaited  its  final  improvements 
firom  the  hand  of  Sophocles,  whilst  comedy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed.  For  these  reasons  we  shall  defer  an  account  of  the 
Greek  drama  to  a  later  period,  when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  pr^ 
sent  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  connected  point  of  view. 
Tragedy,  the  noblest  Mnanation  of  ancient  genius,  was  in  fact 
only  the  final  development  of  lyric  poetry ;  which,  in  the  period 
we  are  considerixig,  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  exoellenoe 
in  the  hands  of  Simonides  and  Pindar.  These  two  great  masters 
of  the  lyre  never  ventured,  however,  beyond  the  strictest  limits 
of  that  species  of  composition,  ami  left  their  contemporary, 
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JSschylus,  to  gather  laurek  in  a  new  and  unexplored  field.  With 
Pindar  ends  the  ancient  school  of  lyric  poetry ;  -with  ^schyliu 
properly  begins  the  splendid  list  of  Athenian  dramatists. 

i  2.  Simonides  was  considerably  older  than  both  these  poets ; 
but  the  length  of  years  which  he  attained  made  him  their  con- 
temporary. He  was  bom  at  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  in  the 
year  556  b.o.  His  family  had  cultivated  music  and  poetry  with 
diligence  and  success,  and  he  himself  was  trained  up  in  them 
as  a  profession.  From  his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens, 
where  he  resided  some  years  at  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  together 
with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  teacher  of  Pindar :  a 
society  which  could  not  but  serve  to  expand  and  mature  his 
powers,  more  especially  as  a  sort  of  rivalry  existed  between  him 
and  Lasus.  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained  till  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias  (b.c.  510).  Subsequently  he  spent  some  time  in  Thes- 
saly,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads,  the  domi- 
nant families  of  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Grannon.  The  poet 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  but  little  satisfied  with  his  visit. 
His  songs  were  unappreciated  by  the  rugged  Thessalians  and  ill- 
rewarded  by  their  vain  and  selfish  masters.  Scopas  bespoke  a 
jpoem  on  his  own  exploits,  which  Simonides'r^ited  at  a  banquet. 
In  order  to  diversify  the  theme,  Simonides,  as  was  customary  on 
such  occasions,  introduced  into  it  the  exploits  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  An  ordinary  mortal  might  have  been  content  to  share 
the  praises  of  the  sons  of  Ledo  ;  but  vanity  is  exacting ;  and  as 
the  tyrant  sat  at  his  festal  board  among  his  courtiesrs  and  syco- 
phants, he  grudged  every  verse  that  did  not  echo  his  lown  praises. 
When  Simonides  approached  to  receive  his  promitged  reward, 
Scopas  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  my  half  of  thy  pay ;  the^  Tyndarids 
who  have  had  so  much  of  thy  praise  will  doubtless  fiLmish  the 
other."  The  disconcerted  poet  retired  to  his  seat  amidst  the 
laughter  which  followed  the  great  man's  jest.  In  a  httle  time  he 
received  a  message  that  two  young  men  on  horseback,  whose 
description  answered  in  every  respect  to  that  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  were  waiting  without  and  wished  to  see  him.  Simonides 
hastened  to  the  door,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  visitors.  Scarceljr, 
however,  had  he  lefl  the  banqueting  hall,  when  the  buildink 
fell  in  with  a  loud  crash,  burying  Scopas  and  all  his  guests  b^ 
neath  the  ruins.  Into  the  authenticity  of  such  a  story  it  would 
be  idle  to  inquire.  It  is  enough  that  we  see  in  it  the  tribute  . 
which  a  hvely  and  ingenious  people  paid  to  merit,  as  in  the  tales  C 
of  Arion  saveii  by  the  dolphin,  and  of  Ibycus  avenged  by  the  ^ 
cranes. 

But  a  nobler  subject  than  the  praises  of  despots  awaited 
the  muse  of  Simonides — ^the  struggles  of  Greece  for  her  inde- 
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pendence.  At  the  time  of  the  Peraaa  wan,  the  poet,  who  had 
then  reached  the  age  usually  allotted  to  man,  wag  again  xeaiding 
among  the  Athenians.  His  genius,  however,  was  still  fresh  and 
vigorous,  and  was  employed  in  celebrating  the  most  momentous 
events  of  that  memorable  epoch.  He  carried  away  the  prize 
iirom  .Sschylus  with  an  elegy  upon  tho^  warriors  who  had  fallen 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Subsequently  we  iind  him  celebrat- 
ing the  heroes  of  ThermopylsB,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Platsea. 
He  was  upwards  of  80  when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens 
was  closed  with  the  victory  which  he  gained  vdth  the  dithyram- 
bic  chorus  in  B.C.  477,  making  the  56th  prize  that  he  had 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  event  he  repaired  to  Syracuse  at 
the  invitation  of  Hiero.  Here  he  spent  the  remaining  ten  years 
of  his  hie,  not  only  entertaining  Hiero  with  his  poetry,  but  in- 
structing him  by  his  wisdom ;  for  Simonides  was  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  poet,  and  is  reckoned  among  the  sophists. 

Simonides  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  poets  that  Greece  had 
seen ;  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  compositions  have  de- 
scended to  us.  He  employed  himself  on  all  the  subjects  which 
fell  to  the  lyric  poet,  then  the  mouth-piece  of  human  life  with 
all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and  disappointments.  He 
wrote  hymns,  pseans,  elegies,  hyporchemes,  or  songs  for  dancing, 
dithyrambs,  epinician  odes,  and  thrones,  or  dirges,  in  which  he 
lamented  the  departed  great.  In  the  last  species  of  composition 
he  particularly  excelled.  His  genius  was  inclined  to  the  pathetic, 
and  none  could  touch  vidth  truer  efiect  the  chords  of  human 
sympathy. 

f  3.  Pindar,  though  the  contemporary  of  Simonides,  was  con- 
siderably his  junior.  He  was  bom  either  at,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  Thebes  in  BcBotia,  about  the  year  522  b.c.  His 
family  ranked  among  the  noblest  in  Thebes,  -and  seems  to  have 
been  celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music,  though  thero  is  no  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  they  were  hereditary  flute-players.  The 
youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  in- 
duced his  father  to  send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  moro  perfect 
instruction  in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  futuro  glory 
as  a  poet  was  miraculously  £>re8hadowed  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  rested  upon  his  hps  while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this 
miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry.  At  Athens  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  who  was  the  £)under  of  the 
Athenian  dithyrambic  school.  He  returned  to  Thebes  before 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived instruction  there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna,  two  poet- 
esses who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Bosotia.  Corinna 
appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  youth- 
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fill  poet,  and  he  Was  not  a  little  indebted  to  her  example  and 
precepts.  It  is  related  that  she  recommended  him  to  intioduoe 
mythical  narrations  into  his  poems,  and  that  when,  in  aocordanoe 
-with  her  advice,  he  composed  a  hymn  in  which  he  interwove 
ahnost  all  the  Thehan  mythology,  she  emiled  and  said,  '*  We 
ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not  vidth  the  whole  sack." 
With  both  these  poetesses  he  contended  iar  the  prise  in  the  ma- 
sical  contests  at  Thebes. 

Pindar  ccnnmenced  his  profesnonal  career  at  an  early  age,  and 
soon  acquired  so  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  employed  by 
various  states  and  princes  of  the  HeUenio  race  to  compose  chond 
songs.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia,, and  by  Hiero,  despot  of  Syracuse.  The  praises  which  he 
bestowed  upon  Alexander  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason 
which  led  his  descendant,  Alexander  the  Great,  to  spare  the 
house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of  Thebes.  About 
B.o.  473,  he  visited  Syracuse,  but  did  not  remain  more  than  four 
years  with  Hiero,  as  he  loved  an  indep^dent  life,  and  did  not 
care  to  cultivate  the  courtly  arts  which  rendered  his  contempo- 
rary, Simonides,  a  more  welcome  guest  at  the  table  of  their 
patron.  But  the  estimation  in  which  Pindar  was  held,  is  still 
more  strikingly  shown  by  the  honours  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  free  states  of  Greece.  Although  a  Theban,  he  was  always  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  frequently  praised 
in  his  poems,  and  whose  city  he  often  visited.  The  Athenians 
testified  their  gratitude  by  making  him  their  pubho  guest,  and 
by  giving  him  10,000  drachmas ;  and  at  a  later  period  they 
erected  a  statue  in  his  honour. 

The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come  down  to  us 
entire  are  his  Epinicia  or  triumphal  odes,  composed  in  comme- 
moration of  victories  gained  in  the  great  public  games.  But 
these  were  only  a  smsll  portion  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote 
hymns,  peeans,  dithyrambs,  odes  for  processions,  songs  of  maidens, 
mimic  dancing  songs,  drinking  songs,  diiges,  and  encomia,  or 
paneg3rrics  on  princes.* 

*  Most  of  them  are  mentioned  by  Horace : — 

"Seu  per  andaeea  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolrit,  numerisque  fertur 

Lege  solutis ; 
Sen  deoa  {hymns  andpceans)  rcgesve  {encotnia)  canity  deonim 
Sanguinem : 

Sive  qtios  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  ooelesteB  {the  JEpinicia). 
Flebili  sponsie  juvenemvo  raptnm 
Plorat"  {the  J)irffet).-^Ojx  iv.  2. 
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The  style  of  Pindar  is  marked  by  dating  flights  and  abrapt 
tra3isiti<»is,  and  became  proverbial  tor  its  sublimity.  He  com- 
pared himself  to  an  eagle, — a  simile  which  has  been  beautiiidly 
expressed  in  the  lines  of  Gray : — 

^The  pride  and  ample  pinion 
That  the  Theban  eagle  bare. 
Sailing  with  supreme  domimon 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air.* 

i  4.  The  only  other  poets  of  this  epoch  whom  we  need 
mention  are  Ibycus  and  Bacchylides.  Ibycus  was  a  native  of 
Sh6gium»  and  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  best  part  of  his  life  was  spent 
at  the  court  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  story  of  his  death  is 
well  known.  While  travelling  through  an  unirequented  place 
near  Corinth,  he  was  set  upon  by  robbers  and  mortally  wounded. 
Ab  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  he  called  upon  a  flock  of 
cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  the  spot  to  avenge  his  death. 
Soon  afterwards  the  cranes  were  beheld  hovering  over  the  theatre 
at  Corinth,  where  the  people  were  assembled ;  and  one  of  the 
murderers  who  were  present,  struck  with  remorse  and  terror,  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, "  Behold  the  avengers  of  Ibycus !"  and  thus 
occasioned  the  detection  of  the  criminals.  The  poetry  of  Ibycus 
was  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character.  He  wrote  in  a  dialect  which 
wa  I  a  mixture  of  the  Doric  and  £olic. 

Bacchylides  was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and 
the  nephew  and  fellow-townsman  of  Simonides.  He  lived  with 
Simonides  and  Pindar  at  the  court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  His 
odes  and  songs  turned  on  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  the  poets 
just  named ;  but  though  he  seems  to  have  rivalled  his  uncle  in 
the  grace  and  finish  of  his  compositions,  he  was  far  from  attaining 
to  the  strength  and  energy  of  Pindar.  He  wrote  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Attic. 

Such  were  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  the 
epoch  which  we  are  considering,  and  such  the  chief  poets  who 
flourished  in  it.  Our  attention  must  now  be  directed  to  a 
striking  feature  in  the  literature  of  the  period, — ^the  rise  of  com- 
position in  prose,  and  of  history  properly  so  called. 

i  5.  The  Greeks  had  arrived  at  a  lugh  pitch  of  civilization 
be£>re  they  can  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  history.  Nations 
far  behind  them  in  intellectual  development  have  infinitely  ex- 
celled them  in  this  respect.  Many  of  the  eastern  nations  had 
continuous  chronicles  firom  a  very  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  Babylonians,  and  the  Jews.  But  among  the  Greeks 
this  branch  of  hterature  was  singularly  neglected.  Their  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  been  entirely  dazzl^  and  fascinated  with 
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the  glories  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  to  have  taken  but  little  in- 
terest in  the  events  which  were  daily  passing  around  them.  But 
a  more  critical  and  inquiring  spirit  was  now  beginning  to  spring 
up,  especially  among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor.  We  have 
already  recorded  the  rise  of  natural  philosophy  among  that 
people,  and  we  are  now  to  view  them  as  the  originators  of  his- 
tory in  prose.  This  innovation  of  course  implies  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  art  of  writing,  without  which  a  long  prose 
composition  could  not  be  remembered. 

k  6.  The  use  of  prose  in  writing  was  probably  coeval  with  the 
art  of  writing  itself;  but  its  first  application  was  only  to  objects 
of  essential  utility,  and  it  was  long  before  it  came  to  be  culti- 
vated as  a  branch  of  hterature.  The  first  essays  in  literary  prose 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  sixth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  Three  nearly  contempdirary  authors,  who  flouri^ed 
about  the  middle  of  that  century,  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  prose  writers ;  namely,  Cadmus  of  Mi- 
letus, Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  Acusilaus  of  Argos ;  but  He- 
catffius  of  Miletus,  to  whom  Herodotus  frequently  refers  by 
name,  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  historical  prose  writer 
of  any  importance.  He  was  apparently  a  man  of  wealth  and 
importance,  and  distinguished  hunself  by  the  sound  advice  which 
he  gave  the  lonians  at  the  time  of  iheir  revolt  from  Persia 
(b.c.  500).  He  lived  till  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  Greece. 
Like  many  other  early  Greek  historians,  HecatSBUs  was  a  great 
traveller,  for  at  first  geography  and  history  were  almost  iden- 
tical. Egypt  especially  he  seems  to  have  carefully  explored. 
Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him ;  one  of  a  geographical  nature, 
called  "  Periodus,"  or  travels  round  the  earth,  and  the  other  of 
an  historical  kind,  which  is  sometimes  cited  by  the  name  of 
"  Genealogies,"  and  sometimes  by  that  of  "  Histories."  The 
former  of  these  seems  to  have  constituted  the  first  regular 
system  of  Grecian  geography  ;  but  it  was  probably  little  more 
'^an  a  "  Periplus,"  or  circumnavigation  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  its  adjoining  seas.  The  "  Genealogies"  related  to  the  descent 
and  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  mythology. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  an  Ionic  city  on  the  Hellespont,  is  re- 
markable as  the  first  prose  writer  whose  subjects  were  selected 
from  the  historical  times,  and  treated  in  a  rational  and  discrimi- 
nating manner ;  and  he  has  therefore  some  title  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  historian  really  deserving  of  the  name.  He  flourished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  film  century  b.c,  and  was  certainly  alive 
in  B.C.  464. 

The  only  other  prose  writer  previous  to  Herodotus,  whom  it 
is  necessary  to  mention,  is  Hellanlcus  of  Mytilene.     Hellanictui 
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waB  alive  at  the  commenoement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  though  prohably  a 
httle  older.  He  was  by  far  the  most  eminent  and  most  volu- 
minous writer  of  history  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  works  of 
considerable  size.  Many  others  were  ascribed  to  him  which  in 
all  probabihty  were  spurious.  Like  his  predecessors,  a  large 
portion  of  his  labors  was  dedicated  to  imaginary  pedigrees,  but 
some  of  them  were  historical  and  chronolc^cal.  He  seems  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  Italy  and  Bx)me. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  forming  the  chief  link  between  the 
earher  logographers  and  Herodotus ;  but  his  works  were  pro- 
bably very  &r  from  exhibiting  the  unity  of  design  which  we  find 
in  that  of  the  latter  writer. 

i  7.  According  to  the  strict  order  of  chronology,  neither  He- 
rodotus nor  some  others  of  the  authors  just  mentioned  belong  to 
the  period  which  we  are  now  considering ;  but  the  subject  of  Hero- 
dotus connects  him  so  intimately  with  the  Persian  wars,  that  we 
have  preferred  to  give  an  account  of  him  here,  rather  than  in 
a  subsequent  book.  Herodotus  was  bom  in  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Hahcamassus  in  Garia,  in  the  year  484  b.c,  and  accordingly 
about  the  time  of  the  Persian  expeditions  into  Greece.  He  was 
descended  from  a  distinguished  family,  but  respecting  his  youth 
and  education  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  One  of  the  earhest 
events  of  his  life  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  his  retirement 
to  Samos,  in  order  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  a  grand- 
son of  queen  Artemisia,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  at  Ssdamis. 
It  was  perhaps  in  Samos  that  Herodotus  acquired  the  Ionic 
dialect.  The  celebrity  of  the  Ionian  writers  of  history  had 
caused  that  dialect  to  be  regarded  as  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
that  species  of  composition ;  but  though  Herodotus  made  use  of 
it,  his  language  has  baen  observed  not  to  be  so  pure  as  that  of 
HecatKus,  who  was  an  Ionian  by  birth.  Herodotus  was  pro- 
bably rather  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went  to 
Samos.  How  loug  he  remained  there  cannot  be  determined. 
He  seems  to  have  been  recalled  to  his  native  city  by  some  poli- 
tical crisis ;  for  on  his  return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  deli- 
vering it  from  the  tyrant  Lygdamis.  The  dissensions,  however, 
which  prevailed  at  Halicamassns  afler  that  event,  compelled 
Herodotus  again  to  emigrate ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  period 
that  he  undertook  the  travels  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  work. 
The  extent  of  them  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  in  Greece,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
with  which  he  was  not  acquainted ;  that  he  had  explored  Thrace 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea ;  that  in  Egypt  he  had  penetrated 
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as  far  south  as  £lep]iantia6 ;  and  that  in  Asia  he  had  visited  th<e 
cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  -was  spent  at  Thurii,  a  colony  founded  by  the  Athenians  in 
Italy  in  B.C.  443 ;  and  it  was  probably  at  this  place  that  he  com- 
posed the  gieater  portion  of  hia  history.  The  date  of  his  settle- 
ment at  Thurii  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.  Some  accounts  make 
him  accompany  the  first  colonists  thither ;  but  there,are  reasons 
for  beheving  that  he  did  not  take  up  hia  abode  there  till  several 
years  afterwards.  According  to  a  weU-known  story  in  Lucian, 
Herodotus,  when  he  had  completed  his  work,  recited  it  pubhcly 
at  the  great  Olympic  festival,  a&  the  best  means  of  procuring  £» 
it  that  celebrity  to  which  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled.  Posting 
himself  on  the  platform  of  the  temple  of  Jove,  he  redted,  or 
rather  chaunted,  the  whole  of  his  woiic  to  tilie  assembled  Greeks. 
The  ef^t  is  described  as  inmiediate  and  complete.  The  de- 
lighted audience  at  once  assigned  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses 
to  the  nine  books  into  which  it  is  divided ;  whilst  the  celebrity 
of  the  authcv  became  so  great,  that  it  even  eclipsed  that  of  the 
victors  in  the  games.  A  still  later  author  (Suidas)  adds,  that 
Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present  at  the  festival  wiih  his 
father  Olorus,  and  was  so  afiected  by  the  recital  aa  to  shed  tears ; 
upon  which  Herodotus  congratulated  Olorus  on  having  a  son 
who  possessed  so  early  such  a'  zeal  for  knowledge.  But  there 
are  many  objections  to  the  probability  of  these  tsdes. 

The  tune  and  manner  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  are  imcOTtain, 
but  we  know,  fiom  some  allusions  in  his  history,  that  be  was 
aUve  subsequently  to  the  year  408  B.C.  According  to  one  tradi- 
tion he  died  at  Thurii,  according  to  another  at  Fella  in  Mace- 
donia. The  former  account  is  hardly  probable,  since  Thurii 
revolted  firom  Athens  in  412,  when  the  old  Athenian  colonists 
who  sided  with  the  motherKsountry  were  driven  into  exile.  Un- 
less therefore  we  assume  that  Herodotua«took  part  with  the  in- 
surgents, it  seems  most  likely  that  he  quitted  Thurii  at  this 
period,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  Lysias  the  orator,  he 
returned  to  Athens. 

i  8.  Herodotus  interwove  into  his  history  all  the  varied  and 
extensive  knowledge  acquired  in  his  trav^els,  and  by  his  own  per- 
sonal researohes.  The  roal  subject  of  that  magnificent  wotk  is 
the  conflict  betwe^i  the  Greek  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  including  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  Asiatics. 
This  is  the  ground-plan  of  the  book,  and  was  founded  on  a  notion 
then  current  of  an  ancient  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and 
Asiatics,  as  exemplified  in  the  stories  of  lo,  Medea,  and  Helen. 
Thus  the  historian  had  a  vast  epic  subject  presented  to  him, 
which  was  brought  to  a  natural  and  glorious  tennination  by  the 
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defeat  of  the  PenianB  in  their  attempts  upon  Greece.  He  touches 
the  ancient  and  mythical  times,  however,  but  lightly,  and  hastens 
on  to  a  more  recent  and  authentio  historical  period.  OrcBsus, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  earliest  Asiatic  monarch  who  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  a  portion  of  the  Greek  race  to  subjection,  first  en- 
gages his  attention  at  any  length.  The  quarrel  between  Cnssus 
and  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  brings  the  latter  power  upon  the  stage. 
The  destruction  of  the  Lydian  monarchy  by  the  Persians  is  re- 
lated, and  is  followed  by  a  retrospective  view  of  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  power,  and  of  the  Median  empire.  This  is  succeeded 
by  an  account  of  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
JB^bylonia ;  and  the  first  book  closes  with  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
an  expedition  against  the  Massaget®,  a  race  inhabiting  the  plains 
beyond  the  Caspian  Sea.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  under- 
takes an  expedition  against  Egypt,  which  gives  occasion  to  a 
description  of  that  country  occupying  the  whole  of  the  second 
book.  In  the  third  book  the  annexation  of  Egypt  to  the  Persian 
empire  is  related,  as  well  as  the  abortive  attempts  of  Cambyses 
against  the  iBthiopians  and  Ammonians.  The  death  of  Cambyses, 
the  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  the  accession  of  Darius 
form  the  remainder  of  the  third  book.  The  fourth  book  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  a  Persian  armament  "fitted  out  in  Egypt  for  the  con- 
quest of  Libya,  serves  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  discovery 
and  colonization  of  the  latter  country  by  the  Greeks.  In  the 
fifth  Jbook  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  expedition  under  the 
satrap  Megabazus  is  related,  and  a  description  given  of  the 
Thracian  people.  This  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel  between  Persia  and  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians  then  runs  on  with  little  interruption  in  the  remainder 
of  this  book,  and  in  the  four  last  books.  The  work  concludes 
with  the  reduction  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

i  9.  The  love  and  admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  are  ap- 
parent throughout  his  work ;  he  sided  with  her  with  all  his  soul, 
and  declared  her  to  be  the  saviour  of  Grecian  liberty.  This  at- 
tachment was  not  unrewarded  by  the  Athenians,  and  a  pse- 
phisma,  or  vote  of  the  people,  is  recorded,  granting  him  the  sum 
of  1 0  talents  out  of  the  pubhc  treasury.  It  was  this  not  unfounded 
admiration  of  Herodotus  for  Athens  that  gave  occasion  to  Plu- 
tarch, or  some  writer  who  assumed  Plutarch's  name,  to  charge 
him  with  partiality,  and  malice  towards  other  Grecian  states. 

HO.  The  ease  and  simplicity  of  the  style  of  Herodotus  lend 
it  an  indescribable  charm,  and  we  seem  rather  to  be  conversing 
with  an  intelligent  traveller  than  reading  an  elaborately  com- 
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posed  history.  On  the  other  hand  a  certain  want  of  skill  in 
composition  may  he  ohserved  in  it.  Prose  style  does  not  arrive 
at  perfection  till  much  has  heen  written,  and  with  Herodotus  it 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Nor  must  we  seek  in  him  for  that 
depth  of  philosophical  reflection  which  we  find  in  Thucydides. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  exhibits  an  almost  childish  credulity. 
Yet  he  had  formed  a  high  notion  of  the  value  of  history,  and 
was  evidently  a  sincere  lover  of  truth.  He  may  sometimes  have 
received  the  accoimts  of  others  with  too  trusting  a  simpHcity, 
yet  he  always  gives  them  for  what  they  are  wor3i,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment,  and  often  cautioning  him  as 
to  their  source  and  value.  On  the  other  hand,  where  he  speaks 
firom  his  own  observation,  his  accounts  may  be  impHcitly  relied 
upon ;  and  many  of  them,  which  were  formerly  doubted  as  im- 
probable, have  been  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  modem  tia- 
vellers.  In  short,  Herodotus  is  the  Homer  of  history.  He  has 
all  the  majesty  and  simpUcity  of  the  great  epic  bard,  and  all 
the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  colouring  which  mark  the  founder 
of  a  new  hterary  epoch. 
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The  Theseam  at  Athens. 


BOOK  IV. 


THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

B.C.  477—404. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


FROM  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PERSIANS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
THEMISTOCLES. 

§  1.  Furiher  proceedings  against  the  Persians,  g  2.  Miscondact  and 
treason  of  Paasanias.  §  8.  The  maritime  supremacy  transferred  to  the 
Athenians.  §4.  Confederacy  of  Delos.  §6.  The  combined  fleet  under 
Cimon.  §  6.  Growth  of  the  Athenian  power.  Plans  of  Themistocles. 
§  7.  Rebuilding  of  Athens.  The  Lacedsmonians  attempt  to  prevent  its 
being  fortified.  8  8.  Fortification  of  Pineus.  §9.  Strife  of  parties  at 
Athens.  Misconduct  of  Themistocles.  §  10.  He  is  ostracised.  §11. 
Pausanias  convicted  of  Meditm,  §  12.  Themistocles  implicated  in  his 
guilt  He  escapes  into  Asia.  §  13.  He  is  magnificently  received  by 
Artaxerxes.     Bjs  death  and  character,     g  14.  Death  of  ArisUdes. 

§  1 .  The  last  campaign  had  efiectually  delivered  Gieece  from  all 
fear  of  the  Persian  yoke ;  but  the  Persians  still  held  some  posts 
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from  which  it  concerned  both  the  interests  and  the  honour  of 
the  Greeks  to  expel  them.  They  were  in  possession  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  important  town  of  Byzantium ;  to- 
gether  with  Eion  on  the  Stiymon,  Doriscus,  and  several  other 
places  in  Thrace.  A  fleet  was  therefore  fitted  out  (b.c.  478)  the 
year  afler  the  battle  of  Plateea,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  regent,  Pausanias.  Of  this  fleet  only  twenty  ships 
belonged  to  the  PeloponnesiaiiB,  whilst  thirty,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Aristides  and  Oimon,  were  furnished  by  Athens  alone. 
Afler  delivering  most  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  Cyprus  from  the 
Persians,  this  armament  sailed  up  the  Bosporus  and  laid  siege 
to  Byzantium,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  Persian  force 
commanded  by  some  kinsmen  of  Xerxes.  The  town  surrendered 
afler  a  protracted  siege ;  but  it  was  during  this  expedition  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  commander  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

i  2.  The  immense  booty,  as  well  as  the  renown,  which  Pau- 
sanias had  acquired  at  Platssa,  had  filled  him  with  pride  and 
ambition.  When  he  returned  home,  he  felt  it  irksome  to  con- 
form to  the  simplicity  and  sobriety  of  a  Spartan  life,  and  to 
submit  to  the  commands  of  the  Ephors.  He  had  given  a  signal 
instance  of  the  pride  with  which  he  was  inflat^  by  causing 
Simonides  to  attribute  the  glory  of  the  Persian  defeat  solely  to 
himself  in  the  epigram  which  he  composed  for  the  tripod  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi ;  a  piece  of  vanity  which  gave  such  oflence  to 
the  LacedsBmonians  that  they  caused  the  inscription  to  be 
erased,  and  another  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  these  symptoms,  he  had  been  again  entrusted  with 
the  command.  During  the  whole  course  of  it  his  conduct  was 
marked  by  the  greatest  vanity  and  insolence ;  towards  the  end 
it  was  also  sullied  by  treason.  Afler  the  capture  of  Byzantium, 
he  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  Persian  court,  through 
Gongylus,  an  Eretrian  exile  and  subject  of  Persia.  He  sent  Gon- 
gylus  clandestinely  to  Xerxes  with  those  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  had  been  taken  at  Byzantium,  and  assured  the  alhes 
that  they  had  escaped.  At  the  same  time  he  despatched  the 
following  letter  to  Xeixes  : — 

"  Pausaniafl,  the  Spartan  commander,  wishing  to  oblige  thee, 
sends  back  these  prisoners  of  war.  I  am  minded,  if  it  please 
thee,  to  marry  thy  daughter,  and  to  bring  Sparta,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece  under  thy  dominion.  This  I  hold  myself  able  to  do 
with  the  help  of  thy  counsels.  If,  th^efore,  the  project  at  all 
pleases  thee,  send  down  some  trustworthy  man  to  the  coast, 
through  whom  we  may  carry  on  our  future  correspondence." 

Xerxes  was  highly  delighted  with  this  letter,  and  sent  a  reply 
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in  which  he  urged  Pausanias  to  pursue  his  project  night  and  day, 
and  promised  to  supply  him  with  aU  the  money  and  troops  that 
might  be  needful  for  its  execution.  At  the  same  time  he  appointed 
Artabazus,  who  had  been  second  in  command  in  Boeotia,  to  be  sa- 
trap of  Dascylium,  where  he  would  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spartan  conunander.  But  the  childish  vanity  of  Pausanias  be- 
trayed his  plot  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Elated  by  the 
confidence  of  Xerxes,  and  by  the  money  with  which  he  was 
lavishly  supphed,  he  acted  as  if  he  had  already  married  the 
Great  King's  daughter.  He  assumed  the  Persian  dress;  he 
made  a  progress  through  Thrace,  attended  by  Persian  and 
Egyptian  guards  ;  and  copied,  in  the  luxury  of  his  table  and  the 
dissoluteness  of  his  manners,  the  example  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try. Above  all,  he  ofiended  the  allies  by  his  haughty  areserve 
and  imperiousness. 

k  3.  His  designs  were  now  too  manifest  to  escape  attention. 
His  proceedings  reached  the  ears  of  the  Spartans,  who  sent  out 
Dorcis  to  supersede  him.  But  when  Dorcis  arrived,  he  found 
that  the  allies  had  transferred  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  the 
Athenians. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  this  step  besides  the  disgust 
occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Pausanias.  Even  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  Uie  preponderatmg  naval  power  of  Athens  had  raised 
the  question  whether  she  was  not  entitled  to  the  command  at 
sea ;  and  the  victory  gained  there,  under  the  auspices  of  Themis- 
tocles,  had  strengthened  her  claim  to  that  distinction.  But  the 
deUvery  of  the  .Ionian  colonies  from  the  Persian  yoke  was  the 
immediate  cause  for  her  attaining  it.  The  lonians  were  not  only 
attracted  to  Athens  by  affinity  of  race,  but,  from  her  naval  su- 
periority, regarded  her  as  the  only  power  capable  of  securing 
them  in  their  newly  acquired  independence.  Disgusted  by  the 
insolence  of  Pausanias,  the  lonians  now  serving  in  the  combined 
Grecian  fleet  addressed  themselv^  to  Aristides  and  Gimon» 
whose  manners  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Spar- 
tan leader,  and  begged  them  to  assume  the  command.  Aristides 
was  the  more  inclined  to  listen  to  this  request  as  it  was  made 
precisely  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  was  recalled.  The  Spartan 
squadron  had  accompanied  him  home;  so  that  when  Dorcis 
arrived  with  a  few  ships,  he  found  himself  in  no  condition  to  as- 
sert his  pretensions. 

§  4.  This  event  was  not  a  mere  empty  question  about  a  point 
of  honour.  It  was  a  real  revolution,  terminated  by  a  solemn 
league,-  of  which  Athens  was  to  be  the  head  ;  and  though  it  is 
wrong  to  date  the  Athenian  empire  from  this  period,  yet  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  this  confederacy  formed  her  first  step  towards 
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it.  Aiifitides  took  the  lead  in  this  matter,  for  which  his  pro- 
verbial justice  and  probity,  and  his  conciliatory  manners,  emi- 
nently qualified  him.  The  league  obtained  the  name  of  "  the 
Confederacy  of  Delos,"  from  its  being  arranged  that  deputies  of 
the  allies  belonging  to  it  should  meet  periodically  for  deliberation 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  in  that  island.  The  league 
-was  not,  however,  confined  to  thd  lonians.  It  was  joined  by  aU 
who  sought,  in  the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  a  protection 
against  ti^e  attacks  of  Persia.  Besides  the  Ionic  islands  of  Samoa 
and  Chios,  it  was  joined  by  Rhodes,  Cos,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos. 
Among  the  continental  towns  belonging  to  it  we  find  Miletus, 
the  Greek  towns  on  the  peninsula  of  ChalcidicC}  and  the  recently 
delivered  Byzantium.  Each  state  was  assessed  in  a  certain  con- 
tribution either  of  money  or  ships,  as  proposed  by  the  Athenians 
and  ratified  by  the  Synod.  The  assessment  was  intrusted  to 
Aristides,  whose  justice  and  impartiality  were  universally  ap- 
plauded. Of  the  details,  however,  we  only  know  that  the  first 
assessment  amounted  to  460  talents  (about  160,000Z.  sterling) ; 
that  certain  officers  called  Hellenotamis  were  appointed  by  the 
Athenians  to  collect  and  administer  the  contributions;  that 
Delos  was  the  treasury ;  and  that  the  tax  was  called  phciros ;  a 
name  which  afterwards  became  odious  when  the  tribute  was 
abused  for  the  purposes  of  Athenian  ambition. 

k  5.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Soon 
af^r  its  formation  Aristides  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of 
the  combiaed  fleet  by  Cimon,  whose  first  important  action  seems 
to  have  been  the  capture  of  Eion  on  the  Strymon.  This  place 
was  bravely  defended  by  Boges,  the  Persian  Goyemor,  who  re- 
fused all  ofiers  of  capitulation ;  and  when  his  provisions  were 
exhausted  and  all  furtiber  defence  impracticable,  he  catsed  a  large 
funeral  pile  to  be  kindled  into  which  he  cast  his  wives,  his  con- 
cubines, and  children,  and  lastly  himself 

The  next  event  of  any  moment  was  the  reduction  of  the  isltuid 
of  Scyros,  probably  in  b.c.  470.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scyros,  had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphictyonic  council  as  guilty 
of  piracy,  and  in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  fine  imposed  upon 
them,  appealed  to  Cimon ;  who  took  possession  of  the  island,  and 
af^r  expelling  the  natives,  colonised  it  with  Athenians.  The 
hero  Theseus  had  been  buried  in  Scyros ;  and  now,  by  command 
of  an  oracle,  his  bones  were  disinterred  and  carried  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  deposited  with  much  solemnity  in  a  temple 
called  the  Theseum,  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

h  6.  The  isle  of  Scyros  is  small  and  barren,  but  its  position  and 
excellent  harbour  rendered  it  an  important  naval  station.  The 
occupation  of  it  by  the  Athenians  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
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adtual  step  taken  by  them  in  the  career  of  aggrandizement  on 
which  they  were  now  about  to  enter ;  but  the  rapid  growth  of 
their  maritime  power,  and  especially  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  had  already  roused  the  jealousy  and  suspicion 
of  Sparta  and  other  states.  It  was,  probably,  a  lingering  dread 
of  the  Persians,  against  whose  attacks  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
indispensably  necessary,  which  had  prevented  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  from  at  once  resenting  that  encroachment  on  their  supre* 
macy.  Up  to  that  time  Sparta  had  been  regarded  as  entitled  to 
take  the  lead  in  Grecian  afiairs,  and  for  a  moment  the  league 
£>rmed  at  Platsa  ailer  the  defeat  of  Mardonius  seemed  to  con- 
firm her  in  that-, position.  But  she  was  soon  deprived  of  it 
by  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders,  and  by  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  Athens. 

That  city  was  the  only  one  which,  during  the  Persian  wars, 
had  displayed  ability  and  heroism  equal  to  the  crisis.  She  had 
taken  a  large  share  in  the  battle  of  Plateea,  whilst  the  glory  of 
Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Mycale  was  almost  entirely  her  own. 
Above  all,  the  suJSerings  which  she  had  voluntarily  undergone  in 
the  common  cause  entitied  her  to  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
Greece.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gratitude  of  her  allies  which 
placed  her  in  the  commanding  situation  she  was  now  about  to 
seize.  She  owed  it  rather  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  two  of  her 
citizens — ^to  the  genius  of  Themistocles,  and  to  the  virtue  of 
Aristides.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  immediate 
agency  of  Aristides  that  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  was  esta- 
blished :  a  matter  which  his  able  but  unprincipled  rival,  owing 
to  the  want  of  confidence  felt  in  his  character,  would  hardly  have 
been  able  to  carry  out.  But  it  was  Themis^cles  who  had  first 
placed  Athens  in  a  situation  which  enabled  her  to  aspire  to  the 
chief  command.  His  genius  had  mastered  all  the  exigencies  of 
the  crisis.  His  advice  to  the  Athenians  to  rely  on  their  ships, 
and  to  abandon  their  city  to  its  fate,  had  not  only  saved  Athens 
but  Greece.  He  was  now  engaged  in  measures  which  might 
enable  Athens  by  the  same  means  to  consohdato  and  extend  her 
power;  and  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  promised  to  bring  his 
plans  to  an  earlier  maturity  than  even  he  had  perhaps  ventured 
to  anticipate.  But  in  order  to  understand  the  plans  of  Themis- 
tocles, it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  city  of  Athens 
itself,  and  to  trace  its  progress  after  the  close  of  the  Persian  war. 

i  7.  The  Athenians,  on  their  return  to  Attica  after  the  defeat 
.  of  the  Fersiaiis,  found  their  city  ruined  and  their  country  deso- 
late. Their  first  cal^  was  to  provide  shelter  for  the  houseless  fa- 
milies which  had  been  transported  back  from  Trcezen,  iBgina,  and 
Salamis,    When  this  had  been  accomplished,  they  began  to 
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rebuild  their  city  on  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  to  fortify  it 
with  a  wall.  Those  allies  to  whom  the  increasing  maritmie 
power  of  Athens  was  an  object  of  suspicion,  and  especially  the 
^ginetans,  to  whom  it  was  more  particularly  foimidable,  beheld 
her  rising  fortifications  with  dismay.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  these  fortifications,  they  endeavored  to  inspire 
the  Lacedffimonians  with  their  own  fears,  and  iirged  them  to 
arrest  the  work.  But,  though  Sparta  shared  the  jealousy  of  the 
.Sginetans  on  this  occasion,  she  could  not  with  any  decency 
inteifere  by  force  to  prevent  a  friendly  city  from  exercising  a 
right  inherent  in  all  independent  states.  She  assumed,  there- 
fore, the  hypocritical  garb  of  an  adviser  and  coimsellor.  Con- 
cealing her  jealousy  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  common 
interests  of  Greece,  she  represented  to  the  Athenians  that,  in 
the  event  of  another  Persian  invasion,  fortified  towns  would  serve 
the  enemy  for  camps  and  strongholds,  as  Thebes  had  done  in  the 
last  war ;  and  proposed  that  the  Athenians  should  not  only  desist 
from  completing  their  own  fortifications,  but  help  to  demolish 
those  which  already  existed  in  other  towns. 

The  object  of  this  proposal  was  too  transparent  to  deceive  so 
acute  a  statesman  as  Themistocles.  Athens  was  not  yet,  how- 
ever, in  a  condition  to  incur  the  danger  of  openly  rejecting  it ;  and 
he  therefore  advised  the  Athenians  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  envoys 
with  the  assurance  that  they  would  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta 
to  explain  their  views.  He  then  caused  himfielf  to  be  appointed 
one  of  these  ambassadors,  together  with  Aristidesand  Abronychus ; 
and  setting  off  at  once  for  Sparta,  directed  his  colleagues  to  linger 
behind  as  long  as  possible.  At  Sparta,  the  absence  of  his  colleagues, 
at  which  he  afi»cted  to  be  surprised,  afforded  him  an  excuse  fer 
not  demanding  an  audience  of  the  Ephors.  During  the  interval 
thus  gained  the  whole  population  of  Athens,  of  both  sexes  and 
every  age,  worked  day  and  night  at  the  walls,  which,  when  Aris- 
tides  and  Abronychus  at  length  arrived  at  Sparta,  had  attained  a 
height  sufficient  to  afibrd  a  tolerable  defence.  Meanwhile,  the 
suspicions  of  the  Spartans  had  been  more  than  once  aroused  by 
messages  from  the  ^ginetans  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
walls.  Themistocles,  however,  positively  denied  their  state- 
ments, and  urged  the  Spartans  to  send  messengers  of  their  own 
to  Athens  in  order  to  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs ;  at  the  same 
time  instructing  the  Athenians  to  detain  them  as  hostages  for 
the  safety  of  himself  and  colleagues.  As  there  was  now  no 
longer  any  motive  of  concealment,  Themistocles  openly  avowed 
the  progress  of  the  works,  and  his  intention  of  securing  the 
independence  of  Athens,  and  enabling  her  to  act  for  herself  As 
the  walls  were  now  too  far  advanced  to  be  easily  taken,  the 
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Spartans  found  themselves  compelled  to  acquiesce,  and  the  works 
were  completed  without  further  hindrance. 

§  8.  Having  thus  secured  the  city  from  all  danger  of  an  imme- 
diate attack,  Themistocles  pursued  his  favourite  project  of  ren- 
dering Athens  the  greatest  maritime  and  commeroiai  power  of 
Greece.  The  large  fleet  which  he  had  called  into  existence,  and 
which  he  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  increase  hy  building 
twenty  triremes  every  year,  was  destitute  of  a  strong  and  com- 
modious harbour  such  as  might  aflbrd  shelter  both  against  the 
weather  and  the  attacks  of  an  enemy.  The  open  roadstead  of  Pha- 
lerum  was  quite  inadequate  for  these  purposes ;  and  during  his 
administration  three  years  before,  Themistocles  had  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  improve  the  natural  basins  of  PirsBUS  and  Muny- 
chia.  The  works  had  been  inteirupted  and  perhaps  mined  by 
the  Persians ;  but  he  now  resumed  his  scheme  on  a  still  more 
magnificent  scale.  Pirsus  and  Munychia  were  both  enclosed  in 
a  wall  as  large  in.  extent  as  that  of  the  city  itself,  but  of  vastly 
greater  height  and  thickness.  In  his  own  magnificent  ideas, 
which  already  beheld  Athens  the  imdisputed  mistress  of  the  sea, 
the  wall  which  sheltered  her  fleet  was  to  be  perfectly  unassaila- 
ble. Its  height  was  to  be  such  that  boys  and  old  men  might 
suflice  for  its  defence,  and  leave  the  men  of  military  age  to  act 
on  board  the  fleet.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  found  either 
unnecessary  or  impossible  to  carry  out  the  design  of  Themistocles. 
The  wall  rose  only  to  about  sixty  feet,  or  half  the  projected 
height ;  but  this  was  always  found  amply  suflScient.* 

i  9.  The  ancient  rivalry  between  Themistocles  and  Aristides 
had  been  in  a  good  degree  extinguished  by  the  danger  which 
threatened  their  common  country  during  the  Persian  wars. 
Aristides  had  since  abandoned  his  former  prejudices,  and  was 
willing  to  conform  to  many  of  the  democratical  innovations  of 
his  rival.  In  fact,  the  crisis  through  which  Athens  had  recently 
passed,  had  rendered  the  progress  of  the  democratical  sentiment 
irresistible.  Whilst  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population  was 
serving  on  shipboard  without  distinction  of  rank,  and  the  re- 
mainder dispersed  in  temporary  exile,  political  privileges  had 
been  necessarily  suspended  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
rendered  equal  by  the  common  danger,  became  also  equal  in 
their  civil  rights.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  produce,  soon  afler 
their  return  to  Attica,  a  still  flirther  modification  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Clisthenes.  The  Thetes,  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes 
of  Athenian  citizens,  were  declared  eligible  for  the  magistracy, 
from  which  they  had  been  excluded  by  the  laws  of  Solon.    Thus 

*  For  a  further  account  of  the  topography  of  Athens  and  the  Pineua^ 
see  Chap.  XXXIV. 
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not  only  the  aichonship,  but  conBequently  the  Council  of  Areo- 
pagus, was  thrown  open  to  them ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  reform 
was  proposed  by  Anstides  himself. 

Nevertheless,  party  spirit  still  ran  high  at  Athens.  Cimon 
and  Alcmffion  were  violent  opponents  of  Themistocles,  and  of 
their  party  Aristides  was  still  the  head.  The  popularity  of  Ans- 
tides was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  not  only 
to  the  moderation  and  the  more  liberal  spirit  which  he  exhibited, 
but  also  to  his  great  services  in  establishing  the  Confederacy  of 
Belos.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than  ever  to  be  dreaded  as  an 
adversary ;  and  the  conduct  of  Themistocles  soon  laid  him  open 
to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  offended  the  Athenians  by 
his  ostentation  and  vanity.  He  was  continually  boasting  of  his 
services  to  the  state ;  but  worse  than  all  this,  his  conduct  was 
stained  with  positive  guilt.  There  was  much  to  be  done  after 
the  close  of  the  Persian  wars  in  restoring  order  in  the  Grecian 
communities ;  in  deposing  corrupt  magistrates,  in  punishing  evil 
doers,  and  in  replacing  fugitives  and  political  exiles  in  their 
possessions.  All  these  things  opened  up  a  great  field  for  bribeiy 
and  corruption ;  and  whilst  Themistocles,  at  the  head  of  an 
Athenian  squadron,  was  sailing  among  the  Greek  islands  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  executing  justice,  there  is  Httle  room  to 
doubt  that  he  corrupted  its  very  source  by  accepting  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  cities  which  he  visited. 

MO.  The  influence  of  the  LacedsBmonians  was  still  considera- 
ble at  Athens.  The  conservative  party  there,  and  especially  Ci- 
mon, one  of  its  principal  leaders,  regaided  with  love  and  venera- 
tion the  stable  institutions  of  Sparta,  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  democratical  innovations  which  were  making  such 
rapid  progress  in  their  own  city.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  their 
side  were  naturally  inimical  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  as  the 
party  most  opposed  to  their  interests  and  power  ;  and  to  Themis- 
tocles himself  they  were  personally  hostile,  on  account  of  the 
deception  which  he  had  lately  practised  upon  them.  Hence  when 
Pausanias  became  suspected  oiMedism,  they  urged  the  political 
opponents  of  Themistocles  to  accuse  him  of  being  imphcated 
in  the  same  crime.  This  accusation  was  at  all  events  prema- 
ture ;  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  Athenian  statesman  should 
have  been  acquitted  of  a  charge  which  could  not  at  that  time  be 
brought  home  to  Pausanias  himself.  The  result,  however,  of  this 
accusation  was  to  embitter  party  spirit  at  Athens  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort  to  ostracism,  and 
Themistocles  was  condemned  to  a  temporary  banishment  (b.c. 
47 1 ).  He  retired  to  Aigos,  and  had  been  residing  in  that  city  for  a 
space  of  about  five  years  when  indubitable  proofs  were  discovered 
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of  his  being  implicated  in  the  treasonable  correspondence  of 
Pausanias  with  the  Persians.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  fall  of 
the  Athenian  statesman,  wo  must  first  relate  that  of  the  Spartan 
regent  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

HI-  The  recall  of  Pausanias  firom  Byzantium  has  been  already 
mentioned.  On  his  arrival  at  home  he  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
quitted of  any  definite  charges ;  yet  the  general  presumption  of 
his  guilt  was  so  strong  that  he  was  not  again  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  This  was  perhaps  an  additional  motive 
with  him  to  complete  his  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  serving 
as  a  volunteer,  he  returned  to  Byzantium  wiUi  a  single  trireme, 
and  renewed  his  negotiations  with  Artabazus.  Here  he  stems 
to  have  again  enjoyed  a  sort  of  ascendency,  till  his  conduct 
obliged  the  Athenians  to  expel  him  from  this  city.  He  then 
retired  to  Colons,  in  the  Troad,  where  he  stil^  pursued  his  de- 
signs ;  employing  both  Persian  gold,  and  perhaps  the  influence 
of  the  Spartan  name,  in  order  to  induce  various  Grecian  cities 
to  participate  in  his  schemes. 

At  the  news  of  these  proceedings  the  Spartans  again  ordered 
Pausanias  home,  under  pain  of  being  denoimced  as  a  public 
enemy.  With  this  order  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  comply;  fore- 
seeing that,  if  proscribed,  his  influence  would  be  at  an  end,  and 
relying,  probably,  on  his  riches  to  bribe  his  judges  and  procure 
an  acquittal.  But,  though  at  first  imprisoned  by  the  Ephors, 
nobody  was  bold  enough  to  come  forwards  as  his  accuser.  His 
treachery,  though  sufliciently  palpable,  seems  to  have  oflered  no 
overt  and  legally  tangible  act,  and  he  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  He  now  employed  himself  in  hatching  treason  nearer 
home.  He  tampered  with  the  Helots,  and  by  promises  of  en- 
franchisement and  political  rights,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  to  overthrow  the  Ephors,  and  make  him  sole  sovereign. 
Though  these  plots  were  communicated  to  the  Ephors,  th^ 
were  still  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  so  powerful  a 
criminal.  Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  correspondence  with 
Persia ;  aud  an  accident  at  length  afibrded  convincing  proofs  of 
his  guilt. 

A  favourite  slave,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  letter  to  Ar- 
tabazus, observed  with  dismay  that  none  of  the  messengers 
employed  in  this  service  had  ever  returned.  Moved  by  these 
fears,  he  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  letter,  and  finding  his 
suspicions  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him  confirmed,  he  carried  the 
document  to  the  Ephors.  But  in  ancient  states  the  testimony 
of  a  slave  was  always  regajded  with  suspicion.  The  Ephors  re- 
fused to  behove  the  evidence  oflered  to  them  unless  the  slave 
placed  them  in  a  position  to  have  it  confirmed  by  their  own 
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eaiBi  For  this  purpose  they  directed  him  to  plant  himself  as  a 
supphant  in  the  grove  of  Poseidon,  near  Cape  TsBnarus,  in  a  hut 
behind  which  two  of  their  body  might  conceal  themselves. 
Pausanias,  as  they  had  expected,  anxious  and  surprised  at  the 
step  taken  by  his  slave,  hastened  to  the  spot  to  question  him 
about  it.  The  conversation  which  ensued  between  them,  and 
which  was  overheard  by  the  Ephors,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  any  longer  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  Pausanias.  They  now 
determined  to  arrest  him  on  his  return  to  Sparta.  They  met 
him  in  the  street  near  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcicecus  (of  the 
Brazen  House) ;  when  Pausanias,  either  alarmed  by  his  guilty 
conscience,  or  put  on  his  guard  by  a  secret  signal  nom  one  of 
the  Ephors,  turned  and  fled  to  the  temple,  where  he  took  refuge 
in  a  small  chamber  belonging  to  the  biulding,  From  this  sanc- 
tuary it  was  unlavdul  to  drag  him ;  but  the  Ephors  caused  the 
doors  to  be  built  up  and  the  roof  to  be  removed  ;  and  his  own 
mother  is  said  to  have  placed  the  first  stone  at  the  doors.  When 
at  the  point  of  death  irom  starvation,  he  was  carried  from  the 
'  sanctuary  before  he  polluted  it  with  his  corpse. 

i  12.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  victor  of  PlatsBa.  After  his 
death  proofs  were  discovered  among  his  correspondence  that 
Themistocles  was  implicated  in  his  guilt.  The  Lacedeemonians 
now  again  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  their  great 
statesman  before  a  synod  of  the  allies  assembled  at  Sparta;  and 
joint  envoys  were  sent  &om  Athens  and  Sparta  to  arrest  him. 

Themistocles  avoided  the  impending  danger  by  flying  from 
Argos  to  Corcyra.  The  Corcyrseans,  however,  refusing  to  shelter 
him,  he  passed  over  to  the  continent ;  where,  being  still  p)zrsued, 
he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  though  he  had  made  Admetus  his  personal  ene- 
my by  opposing  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  favour  which  the 
king  begged  of  the  Athenians.  Fortunately,  Admetus  happened 
to  be  from  home.  The  forlorn  condition  of  Themistocles  ex- 
cited the  compassion  of  the  wife  of  the  Molossian  king,  who 
placed  her  child  in  his  arms,  and  bade  liim  scat  himself  on  the 
hearth  as  a  supphant.  As  soon  as  the  king  arrived,  Themis- 
tocles explained  his  peril,  and  adjured  him  by  the  sacred  laws 
of  hospitality  not  to  take  vengeance  upon  a  fallen  foe.  Admetus 
accepted  his  appeal  and  raised  him  from  the  hearth ;  he  refused 
to  dehver  him  up  to  his  pxirsuers,  and  at  last  only  dismissed  him 
on  his  own  expressed  desire  to  proceed  to  Persia.  Having  tra- 
versed the  mountains,  Themistocles  reached  Pydna,  on  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  where,  under  an  assumed  name,  he  took  a  passage  in 
a  merchant  vessel  bound  for  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  ship 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  island  of  Naxos,  which 
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happened  at  that  very  moment  to  be  blockaded  by  an  Athenian 
fleet.  In  this  conjunctuie  Themistocles  adopted  one  of  those 
decisive  xeaolutionB  which  never  &iled  him  in  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger. Having  Bummoned  the  master  of  the  vessel,  he  disclosed 
to  him  his  real  name,  and  the  peril  which  menaced  him  in  case 
of  discovery.  He  then  conjured  the  master  not  to  make  the 
land,  at  the  same  time  threatening  that,  if  detected,  he  would 
involve  him  in  his  own  ruin  by  representing  him  as  the  accom* 
pHce  of  his  flight ;  promising,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  reward 
if  he  would  secure  his  escape.  These  representations  induced 
the  master  to  keep  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  weather ;  and  Themis- 
tocles landed  safely  at  Ephesus. 

H3.  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  was  now  upon  the  throne 
of  Persia,  and  to  him  Themistocles  hastened  to  announce  himself. 
Having  been  conducted  to  Susa,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Per- 
sian kmg,  in  which  he  claimed  a  reward  for  his  past  services  in 
favouring  the  escape  of  Xeixes,  and  promised  to  efiect  much  for 
Persian  interests  if  a  year  were  allowed  him  to  mature  his  plans. 
Artaxerxes  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  illustrious  stranger  and 
readily  granted  his  request.  According  to  the  tales  current  at  a 
later  period,  the  king  was  so  transported  with  joy  as  to  start 
from  his  sleep  at  night  and  thrice  to  cry  out,  "  I  have  got  The- 
mistocles the  Athenian."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Themistocles 
having  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language 
to  be  able  to  converse  in  it,  entertained  Artaxerxes  with  magni- 
ficent schemes  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  his  entire  confidence  and  favour.  Artaxerxes  loaded 
him  with  presents,  gave  him  a  Persian  wife,  and  appointed  Mag- 
nesia, a  town  not  far  finom  the  Ionian  coast,  as  his  place  of 
residence.  In  accordance  with  Eastern  magnificence,  Uie  reve- 
nues of  that  place,  amounting  to  the  yearly  sum  of  fifty  talents, 
were  assigned  to  him  for  bread,  whilst  Myos  was  to  supply  con- 
diments, and  Lampsacus  wine.  At  Magnesia  Themistocles  was 
joined  by  his  family ;  and  afler  living  there  some  time,  was 
carried  ofl*  by  disease  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  without  having 
realized,  or  apparently  attempted,  any  of  those  plans  with  which 
he  had  dazzled  the  Persian  monarch.  Rumour,  which  ever  dogs 
the  footsteps  of  the  great,  ascribed  his  death  to  poison,  which  he 
took  of  his  own  accord,  fix>m  a  consciousness  of  his  inabiHty  to 
perform  his  promises ;  but  this  report,  which  was  current  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  is  rejected  by  that  historian,  though  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  writers  of  no  mean  note.  The  tale  was 
probably  propagated  by  the  firiends  of  Themistocles,  who  also 
asserted  diat,  at  his  express  command,  they  had  carried  his 
bones  to  Attica,  and  had  secretly  buried  them  in  his  native  land. 
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In  the  time  of  the  Boman  empire  his  tomh  was  shown  upon  the 
promontory  at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  of  the  great  har- 
bour of  Pineus.  This  was  doubtless  the  invention  of  a  later 
age ;  but  the  imagination  could  not  have  chosen  a  fitter  spot  for 
the  ashes  of  the  founder  of  the  maritime  greatness  of  Athens. 
Hence  we  find  in  an  ancient  epigram,  supposed  to  have  been 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb : — 

"Bv  the  sea's  margin,  on  the  watery  strand, 
Tny  monument,  ThemiBtocles,  shaU  stand : 
By  this  directed  to  thy  native  shore 
'Ae  merchant  shall  convey  his  freighted  store ; 
And  when  our  fleets  are  summoned  to  the  figfa^ 
Athens  shall  conquer  with  thy  tomb  in  sight" 

Themistocles  is  one  of  those  characters  which  exhibit  at  once 
all  the  greatness  and  all  the  meanness  of  human  nature.  Acute- 
ness  in  foreseeing,  readiness  and  wisdom  in  contriving,  combined 
with  vigour  and  decision  in  acting,  were  the  characteristics  of 
this  great  statesman,  and  by  these  qualities  he  not  only  rescued 
his  country  finom  the  imminent  danger  of  the  Persian  yoke,  but 
enabled  her  to  become  one  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  Yet 
his  lofty  genius  did  not  secure  him  firom  the  seductions  of 
avarice  and  pride,  which  led  him  to  sacrifice  both  his  honour 
and  his  country  for  the  tinsel  of  Eastern  pomp.  But  the  riches 
and  luxury  which  surrounded  him  served  only  to  heighten  his 
infamy,  and  were  dearly  bought  with  the  hatred  of  his  country- 
men, the  reputation  of  a  traitor,  and  the  death  of  an  exile. 

H4.  Aristides  died  about  four  years  after  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles.  The  common  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  and  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  the  circum- 
stances of  a  public  fimeral,  and  of  handsome  donations  made  to 
his  three  children  by  the  state.  But  in  ancient  times  these  were 
no  imusual  marks  of  respect  and  gratitude  towards  merit  and 
virtue  ;  and  as  he  was  archon  eponymus  at  a  time  when  only  the 
first  class  of  the  Solonian  census  was  admissible  to  this  office, 
he  must  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  property.  But  what- 
ever his  property  may  have  been,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
he  did  not  acquire  or  increase  it  by  unlawful  means ;  and  not 
even  calumny  has  ventured  to  assail  his  weU  earned  title  of  the 
Just, 


Pericles  and  Aflpasfa. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


RISE    AND    GROWTH    OP     THE    ATHENUN     EMPIRE. ^PROM     THE 

BATTLE  OF  EURYMEDON  TO   THE   THIRTY  TEARS*  TRUCE  WITH 
SPARTA. 

§  1.  Cimon  leader  of  the  aristocratioal  party  at  Athena.  §  2.  Revolt 
of  Naxos.  §  3.  Battle  of  Eurymedon.  g  4.  The  Athenians  blockade 
ThasoSf  and  attempt  to  found  colonies  m  Thrace.  §  5.  Earthquake 
at  Sparta  and  revolt  of  the  Helots.  §  6.  Decline  of  Spartan  power. 
§  7.  Cimon  assists  the  Spartans  to  suppress  the  revolt,  but  without 
success.  The  Spartans  ofi^nd  the  Athenians  by  dismissing  their  troooe. 
S  8.  Parties  at  Athens.  Character  of  Pericles.  §  9.  Attack  upon  the 
Areopagus.  §  10.  Ostracism  of  Cimon.  §  11.  Administration  and 
foreign  policy  of  Pericles.  §  12.  Expedition  of  the  Athenians  into 
Egypt  against  the  Persians.  §  18.  Hostilities  with  Corinth  and  JEmntL 
Defeat  of  the  Corinthians  at  megara.  §  14.  The  long  walls  of  Athens 
commenced.  §  15.  The  Lacedemonians  march  into  Boeotia.  Battle 
ofTanagra.  §  16.  Recall  of  Cimon.  §  17.  Battle  of  (Enophyta»  and 
conquest  of  Boeotia.  Conquest  of  ^^na.  §  18.  The  five  years'  truce. 
Expedition  of  Cimon  to  Cyprus.  His  death.  §  19.  Conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Persia.  §  20.  Tne  Athenian  power  at  its  height  §  21. 
Decline  of  Athenian  power.  Revolution  in  Bosotia.  Other  Athe- 
nian reverses.  Invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Laced»monian8  under 
Pleistoanax.  §  22.  Pericles  recovers  Eubcea.  Thirty  years'  trooe 
with  Sparta. 

i  1.  On  the  death  of  Aristides,  Cimon  became  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  or  conservative  party  at  Athens.  Cimon 
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was  generous,  affable,  magnificent ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  po« 
litical  views,  of  exceedingly  popular  manneis.  He  had  inherited 
the  military  genius  of  his  fither,  and  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  commander  of  his  time.  He  employed  the  vast  wealth 
acquired  in  his  expeditiAis  in  adorning  Athens  and  gratifying 
his  fellow-citizens.  He  kept  open  house  for  such  of  his  demos 
(the  LaciadcB)  as  were  in  want  of  a  meal,  and  appeared  in  pub- 
lic attended  by  well-dressed  slaves,  who  were  often  directed  to  ex- 
change their  comfortable  garments  with  the  thread-bare  clothes 
of  n^y  citizens.  But  his  mind  was  uncultivated  by  arts  or 
letters,  and  what  eloquence  he  possessed  was  rough  and  soldier- 
like. 

k  2.  The  capture  of  Eion  and  reduction  of  Scyros  by  Cimon 
have  been  already  related.  It  was  two  or  three  years  ailer  the 
latter  event  that  we  find  the  first  symptoms  of  discontent  among 
the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos.  Naxos,  one  of*  the 
confederate  islands,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  revolted  in 
B.C.  466,  probably  from  a  feeling  of  the  growing  oppressiveness 
of  the  Athenian  headship.  It  was  immediately  invested  by  the 
confederate  fleet,  and  after  a  blockade  of  unknown  duration  re- 
duced and  made  tributary  to  Athens.  It  was  during  this  block- 
ade that  Themistocles,  as  before  related,  passed  the  island  in  his 
flight  to  Asia.  This  was  another  step  towards  dominion  gained 
by  the  Athenians,  whose  pretensions  were  assisted  by  the  im- 
prudence of  the  aUies.  Many  of  the  smaller  states  belonging  to 
the  confederacy,  wearied  with  perpetual  hostilities,  commuted 
fi>r  a  money  payment  the  ships  which  they  were  bound  to 
supply ;  and  thus,  by  depriving  themselves  oi  a  navy,  lost  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  assert  their  independence. 

i  3.  The  same  year  was  marked  by  a  memorable  action  against 
the  Persians.  Cimon,  at  the  head  of  200  Athenian  triremes,  and 
100  furnished  by  the  allies,  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  h6  expelled  the  Persians  from  several  Grecian  towns  in 
Caria  and  Lycia.  Meanwhile  the  Persians  had  assembled  a  laige 
fleet  and  army  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Their  fleet  already  consisted  of  200  vessels,  chiefly  Phoe- 
nician ;  and  as  a  reinforcement  of  80  more  was  expected,  Cimon 
resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  making  an  attack.  Afler  speedily 
defeating  the  fleet,  Cimon  landed  his  men  and  marched  against 
the  Persian  army,  which  was  drawn  up  on  the  shore  to  protect 
the  fleet.  The  land-force  fought  with  bravery,  but  was  at  length 
put  to  the  rout.  These  victories  were  still  fUrther  enhanced  by 
the  destruction  of  the  80  vessels,  with  which  Cimon  happened 
ta  fall  in  on  his  return.  A  victory  gained  on  the  same  day  both 
by  sea  and  land  added  greatly  to  the  renown  of  Cimon,  and  was 
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oommemorated  on  the  tripod  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  one  of  the 
most  glorious  of  Grecian  exploits. 

k  4.  The  successes  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  undisputed 
power  at  sea,  led  them  to  extend  their  empire  by  means  of  cd^ 
Lnies.  Some  of  the  Athenians  who  had  settled  at  Eion  on  the 
Strymon  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  had  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  surrounding  countiy,  which 
was  principally  occupied  by  Edonian  Thracians,  and  was  distin- 
guished not  only  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  but  also  by  its  gold 
mines  on  Mount  Fangasus.  But  in  their  attempts  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement  on  this  coast,  the  Athenians  were  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  island  of  Thasos,  who  were 
possessed  of  considerable  territory  upon  the  continent  of  Thrace, 
and  derived  a  large  revenue  from  the  mines  of  Scapt6  Hyl6  and 
other  places. 

The  island  of  Thasos  was  a  member  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  with  which,  however,  this  quarrel  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected.  The  ill-feeling  soon  reached  such  a 
pitch,  that  Cimon  was  despatched  in  b.c.  465  with  a  powerfid 
fleet  against  the  Thasians.  In  this  expedition  the  Athenians 
gained  various  successes  both  by  sea  and  land,  but  totally  failed 
in  their  attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  main  land,  near  Eion. 
This  result,  however,  was  owing  to  the  hostihty  of  the  native 
tribes.  A  body  of  ten  thousand  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Ennea  Hodoi,  a  place  on  the  Strymon, 
about  three  miles  above  Eion,  were  attacked  by  the  Thracians 
and  nearly  all  of  them  slain.  Nevertheless  the  Athenians  did 
not  abandon  the  blockade  of  Thasos.  After  a  siege  of  more  than 
two  years  that  island  surrendexipd,  when  its  fortifications  were 
razed,  its  fleet  and  its  possessions  in  Thrace  were  confiscated, 
and  it  was  condenmed  to  pay  an  annual,  as  well  as  an  imme- 
diate, tribute. 

i  5.  The  expedition  to  Thasos  was  attended  vrith  a  circum- 
stance which  first  gives  token  of  the  coming  hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Athens.  At  an  early  period  of  the  blockade  the 
Thasians  secretly  appUed  to  the  Lacediemonians  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  their  favour  by  invading  Attica ;  and  though  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  still  ostensibly  allied  with  Athens,  they  were 
base  enough  to  comply  with  this  request.  But  their  treachery 
was  prevented  by  a  terrible  calamity  which  befel  themselves. 
In  the  year  b.c.  464,  their  capital  was  visited  by  an  earthquake 
which  laid  it  in  ruios  and  killed  20,000  of  the  citizens,  besides  a 
large  body  of  their  chosen  youth,  who  were  engaged  in  a  build- 
ing in  their  gymnastic  exercises.  But  this  was  only  part  of  the 
calamity.     The  earthquake  was  immediately  followed  by  a  revolt 
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of  the  Helots,  who  were  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
weakness  of  their  tyrants.  Some  of  that  oppressed  people  had 
.been  dragged  from  die  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Taenams  proba- 
l>ly  in  connexion  with  the  afiair  of  Pausanias,  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter ;  and  now  the  whole  race,  and  even  the  Lace- 
daemonians themselves,  believed  that  the  earthquake  was  caused 
by  the  anger  of  that "  earth-shaking"  deity.  Encouraged  by  this 
signal  of  the  divine  favour,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the 
Perioeci,  the  Helots  rushed  to  arms,  and  marched  straight  upon 
Sparta.  In  this  attempt  to  seize  the  capital  they  were  repulsed ; 
nevertheless  they  were  still  able  to  keep  the  field ;  and  being 
joined  by  the  Messenians,  fortified  themselves  in  Mount  Ithomi 
in  Messenia.  Hence  this  revolt  is  sometimes  called  the  third 
Messenian  war.  '  After  two  or  three  years  spent  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  them  fix)m  this  position,  the  Lacedaemonians 
found  themselves  obliged  to  caU  in  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 
and  among  the  rest  of  the  Athenians. 

t  6.*  That  Sparta  should  thus  have  condescended  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  her  rival  to  quell  a  domestic  feud,  shows  that  she 
must  have  fallen  greatly  firom  her  foimer  power  and  station. 
During  the  period,  indeed,  in  which  we  have  traced  the  rise  of 
Athens,  Sparta  had  been  proportionably  declining.  Of  the  causes 
of  this  decline  we  can  only  mention  some  of  the  more  prominent. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  misconduct  of  her  leaders.  The 
misconduct  of  Pausanias,  by  which  the  maritime  supremacy  was 
transferred  to  Athens,  has  been  already  related.  His  infamy  found 
a  counterpart  in  the  infamy  of  Leotychides,  another  of  her  kings, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Mycal6 ;  who,  being  employed  in  arranging 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Persians,  was 
convicted  of  taking  bribes  from  the  Persian  king.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians committed,  moreover,  a  great  political  blunder  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Bceotia,  whose  afiairs  had  been  so  thoroughly  shaken 
by  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  convicted  of  Medism^  was, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Sparta,  degraded  from  her  former  rank 
and  influence ;  whilst  Platsea  and  Thespiae,  which  stood  opposed 
to  the  capital,  were  strengthened,  and  the  latter  repeopled.  Thus 
the  influence  of  Athens  in  Boeotia  was  promoted,  in  proportion 
as  Thebes,  her  ancient  enemy,  was  weakened  and  degraded.  The 
affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus  itself  had  been  unfavourable  to  the 
Spartans.  They  had  been  engaged  in  a  harassing  war  with  the 
Arcadians,  and  were  also  cramped  and  menaced  by  the  growing 
power  of  Elis.  And  now  all  these  causes  of  weakness  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  earthquake,  and  consequent  revolt  of  the  Helots. 

i  7.  It  was  with  great  diflSLCulty  that  Cimon  persuaded  his 
countrymen  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  quelling  this  revolt. 
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Hifi  power  was  now  somewhat  waning  before  the  rismg  influence 
of  Pericles.  Notwithstanding  what  he  had  accomplished  at 
Thasos,  it  is  even  said  that  more  had  been  expected'  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  that  Pericles  actually  accused  him,  though  without  suc- 
cess, of  having' been  diverted  &om  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  by 
the  bribes  of  Alexander,  the  king  of  that  coimtry .  Cimon,  however, 
at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Athenians  to  despatch  him 
with  a  force  of  4000  hoplites,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians ;  but  the  ill-success  of  this  expedition  still  further 
strengthened  the  hands  of  his  poHtical  opponents. 

The  aid  of  the  Athenians  had  been  requested  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians  on  account  of  their  acknowledged  superiority  in  the  art 
of  attacking  fortified  places.  As,  however,  Cimon  did  not  succeed 
in  dislodging  the  Helots  from  Ithom6,  the  Lacedsemonians,  pro- 
bably from  a  consciousness  of  their  own  treachery  in  the  atfair 
of  Thasos,  began  to  suspect  that  the  Athenians  were  playing 
them  false.  The  conduct  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  have 
afibrded  the  least  ground  for  this  suspicion,  and  Cimon,  their 
general,  was  notoriously  attached  to  Sparta.  Yet  the  Lacedffi- 
nionians,  fearing  that  the  Athenians  intended  to  join  the  Helots, 
abruptly  dismic»ed  them,  stating  that  they  had  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  their  services ;  although  the  other  allies  were  re- 
tained, and  the  siege  of  Ithom6  still  proceeded. 

i  8.  This  rude  dismissal  gave  great  oflence  at  Athens,  and 
annihilated  fox  a  time  the  political  influence  of  Cimon.  The  de- 
mocratical  party  had  from  the  flrst  opposed  the  expedition ;  and 
it  aflbrded  them  a  great  triumph  to  be  able  to  point  to  Cimon  re- 
turning not  only  imsuccessful  but  insulted.  That  party  was  now 
led  by  Pericles.  A  sort  of  hereditary  feud  existed  between  Pe- 
ricles and  Cimon ;  for  it  was  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
who  had  impeached  Miltiades,  the  faUier  of  Cimon.  The  cha- 
racter of  Pericles  was  almost  the  reverse  of  Cimon's.  Although 
the  leader  of  the  popular  party,  his  manners  were  reserved.  He 
was  of  high  family,  being  descended  on  his  mother's  side  from 
the  princes  of  Sicyon  and  the  Alcmseonidffi,  whilst,  on  his 
father's,  he  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  to 
which  tyrant  he  is  said  to  have  borne  a  striking  personal  resem- 
blance. He  appeared  but  httle  in  society  or  in  public,  reserving 
himself  for  great  occasions ;  a  conduct  which,  when  he  did  come 
forward,  enhanced  the  efiect  of  his  dignifled  bearing  and  impres- 
sive eloquence.  His  mihtary  talents  were  but  slender,  and  in 
fact  in  this  department  he  was  frequently  unsuccessful.  But  his 
mind  had  received  the  highest  polish  which  that  period  was 
capable  of  giving.  He  constantly  conversed  with  Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras,  Zeno,  and  other  eminent  philosophers.     To  oratory 
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in  particular  he  had  devoted  much  attention,  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  for  swaying  the  public  assemblies  of  Athens ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  committed  his  speechea  to 
writing.  He  was  not  much  distinguished  for  private  Uberality ; 
but  he  made  amends  for  the  popularity  which  he'  lost  in  this  way 
by  his  lavish  distribution  of  the  pubUc  money.  .Such  was  the 
man  who  for  a  considerable  period  was  to  administer  the  afiairs 
of  Athens. 

i  9.  Pericles  seized  the  occasion  presented  by  the  iU-suocess  of 
Cimon*  both  to  ruin  that  leader  and  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
azistocratical  party.  The  latter  object  he  sought  to  accomplish 
by  various  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  particu- 
larly by  an  attack  u^n  the  Areopagus.  That  venerable  and 
time-honoured  assembly  contained  the  veiy  pith  and  marrow 
of  Athenian  aristocracy.  Besides  its  high  judicial  functions,  it 
exercised  a  kind  of  general  censorship  over  the  citizens.  By  the 
nature  of  its  constitution  it  was  composed  of  men  of  advanced 
years,  and  of  high  position  in  the  state.  The  measure  of  Aiis- 
tides,  already  mentioned,  opened  it,  at  least  ostensibly,  even 
to  the  lowest  class  of  citizens ;  but  this  innovation,  which  was 
perhaps  only  designed  to  stave  off  those  more  serious  changes 
which  the  rapid  progress  of  democratical  opinion  seemed  to 
threaten,  was  probably  but  of  Httie  practical  effect.  So  long  as 
magistracies  continued  to  be  elective,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  rich  would  carry  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor. 
A  fatal  blow  to  aristocratical  power  was,  however,  struck  about 
this  time  by  rendering  the  election  to  magistracies  dependent 
upon  lot ;  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  measure  was  ori- 
ginated by  Pericles.  We  are  also  ignorant  of  the  precise  natoie 
of  the  changes  which  he  introduced  into  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  the  Areopagus,  though,  with  regard  to  their  result, 
it  is  certain  that  they  left  that  august  body  the  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  influence  and  power.  Other  dbanges  which  accom- 
panied this  revolution — for  such  it  must  be  called — ^were,  the 
institution  of  paid  dicasteries  or  jury-courts,  and  the  almost 
entire  abrogation  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred.  As  the  seal  and  symbol  of  these  momentous  innova- 
tions, Ephialtes,  the  friend  of  Pericles,  caused  the  tablets  con- 
taining tiie  laws  of  Solon  to  be  brought  down  from  the  Acropolis 
and  deposited  in  the  market-place,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  laws  had  been  transferred  to  the  people. 

i  10.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  fundamental  changes 
were  effected  without  violent  party  strife.  Even  the  theatre 
became  a  vehicle  to  express  the  passions  and  the  principles  of 
the  agora.     In  the  drama  of  the  Enmenides,  iSschylus  in  vain 
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.  exerted  all  the  powers  of  his  genius  in  support  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party  and  of  the  tottering  Areopagus ;  his  exertions  on 
this  occasion  resulted  only  in  his  own  flight  from  Athens.  The 
same  fate  attended  Cimon  himself.  In  the  hejit  of  pohtical  con- 
tention, recourse  was  had  to  ostracism,  the  safety-valve  of  the 
Athenian  constitution,  and  Cimon  was  condemned  to  a  ten 
years'  hanishment.  Nay,  party  violence  even  went  the  length  of 
assassination.  Ephialtes,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  attacks 
upon  the  Areopagus,  and  whom  Pericles,  in  conformity  with  his 
policy  and  chaxacter,  seems  to  have  put  forward  throughout  as 
the  more  active  and  ostensihle  agent,  fell  beneath  the  dagger 
of  a  Boeotian,  hired  by  the  conservative  party  to  despatch  hun. 
This  event  took  place  after  the  banishment  of  Cimon,  who  was 
guiltless  of  all  participation  in  so  foul  a  deed. 

i  1 1 .  It  was  from  this  period  that  the  long  administration  of 
Pericles  may  be  properly  said  to  have  commenced.  The  efiects  of 
his  accession  to  power  soon  became  visible  in  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Athens.  Pericles  had  succeeded  to  the  political  prin- 
ciples of  Themistocles,  and  his  aim  was  to  render  Athens  the 
leading  power  of  Greece.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos  had  already 
secured  her  maritime  ascendency ;  Pericles  directed  his  poUcy 
to  tho  extension  of  her  influei^ce  in  continental  Greece.  The 
insult  offered  by  Sparta  to  Athens  in  dismissing  her  troops  had 
hig'ily  inflamed  the  Athenians  against  that  power,  whose  sup- 
porters at  Athens  were  designated  with  the  contemptuous  name 
of  Laconizers.  Pericles  and  the  democratic  party  improved  the 
conjuncture  not  only  by  persuading  the  people  to  renounce  the 
Spartan  alliance,  but  to  join  her  bitterest  enemies.  Argos,  the 
ancient  rival  of  Sparta,  claimed  the  headship  of  Greece  rather 
from  the  recollections  of  her  formei^mythical  renown  than  from 
her  present  material  power.  But  she  had  availed  herself  of  the 
embarrassment  which  the  revolt  of  the  Helots  occasioned  to 
Sparta,  to  reduce  to  subjection  Mycenad,  Tiryns,  and  some  other 
neighbouring  towns.  With  Argos  thus  strengthened  Athens 
now  formed  a  defensive  alliance  against  Sparta,  which  the  Thes- 
salians  were  also  induced  to  join.  Soon  afterwards  Athens  stiU 
further  extended  her  influence  in  continental  Greece  by  an  aUi- 
ance  with  Megara.  This  step,  which  gave  signal  offence  both 
at  Sparta  and  Corinth,  ^eatly  increased  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, not  only  by  openmg  to  them  a  communication  with  the 
Crissfldan  gulf,  but  also  by  giving  them  the  key  to  the  passes  of 
Moimt  Geraneia,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  an  invading  army  from  Peloponnesus.  In  order  to  strengthen 
Megara  the  Athenians  adopted  a  contrivance  which  they  after- 
wards applied  to  their  own  city.     Megara  was  seated  on  a  hill, 
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at  the  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  its  port,  NisaBa.  To  pre- 
vent the  communication  between  the  port  and  city  from  being 
cut  off,  the  Athenians  caused  them  to  be  connected  together  by 
two  parallel  lines  of  wall,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison  of 
their  own  in  the  place. 

t  12.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Greece,  the  Athenians 
were  still  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia. 
The  confederate  fleet  was  hovering  about  the  coasts  of  Cyprus 
and  Phosnicia ;  and  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  460)  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt.  Inaros,  a  Libyan 
prince,  and  son  of  Psammetichus,  was  bent  on  expelling  the  Per- 
sians from  Egypt  and  obtaining  the  sovereignty  of  that  country ; 
and  with  this  view  he  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Athenian  fleet  at  Cyprus,  amounting  to  200  triremes,  accord- 
ingly sailed  to  the  Nile,  and  proceeded  up  that  river  as  far  as 
Memphis.  From  this  city  they  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Per- 
sians, who,  however,  maintained  themselves  in  a  kind  of  citadel 
or  fortification  called  "  the  White  Fortress."  The  siege  of  this 
fortress  had  already  lasted  four  or  five  years,  when  Artaxerxes 
sent  a  large  army,  together  with  a  Phcenician  fleet,  into  Egypt, 
under  the  command  of  Megabyzus,  who  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  retire  to  an  island  in  the  Nile,  called 
Prosopitis,  as  the  Persians  had  prevented  their  further  retr4tt 
by  obstructing  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  Here  the  Athenians 
oflered  a  long  and  heroic  resistance,  till  at  length  Megabyzus, 
having  diverted  one  of  the  channels  which  formed  the  island, 
was  enabled  to  attack  them  by  land.  The  Athenians,  who  had 
previously  burnt  their  ships,  were  now  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  barlMirians  did  not,  however,  observe  the  terms  of  &e  capi- 
tulation, but  perfidiously  massacred  the  Athenians,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  body,  who  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  and  escaping  to  Cyrene,  and  thence  to 
Greece.  Inaros  himself  was  taken  and  crucified.  As  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  calamity,  a  reinforcement  of  50  Athenian  vessels, 
whose  crews  were  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  enemy  and  were  almost  entirely  de- 
^royed.  Thus  one  of  the  finest  armaments  ever  sent  forth  from 
Athens  was  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  Persians  regained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Egypt  (b^.  465.)    ^ 

M3.  It  may  well  excite  our  astonishment  that  while  Athens 
was  employing  so  large  an  armament  against  the  Persians,  she 
was  still  able  to  maintain  and  extend  her  power  in  Greece  by 
force  of  arms.  Corinth,  Epidaurus,  and  ^gina,  were  watching 
hef  progress  with  jealousy  and  awe.  At  the  time  of  the  Mega- 
rian  alliance  no  actual  blow  had  yet  been  struck;  but  that 
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important  acoeesion  to  the  Athenian  po-wer  was  speedily  followed 
by  open  war.  The  ^ginetana,  in  conjunction  with  the  Co- 
rinthians, Epidauriaus,  and  other 'Feloponnesians,  fitted  out  a 
large  fleet.  A  battle  ensued  near  the  island  of  ^gina,  in  which 
the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive  yictory,  and  entirely  ruined  the 
naval  power  of  the  JSginetans.  The  Athenians  captured  seventy 
of  their  ships,  and,  landing  a  large  force  upon  the  island,  laid  siege 
to  the  capital. 

The  growth  of  the  Athenian  power  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  continuance  of  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  which  was  not  put 
down  till  the  year  b.c.  455.  This  circumstance  prevented  the 
Lacedaemonians  from  opposing  the  Athenians  as  they  would 
otherwise  probably  have  done.  All  the  assistance  afibrded  by 
the  allies  to  the  iBginetans  consisted  of  a  miserable  detachment 
of  300  men ;  but  the  Corinthians  attempted  to  divert  the  Athe- 
nians by  making  an  attack  upon  Megara.  Hereupon  Myronides 
marched  from  Athens  &t  the  head  of  the  boys  and  old  men,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  et^emy  near  Megara.  The  affair  was  not  very 
decisive,  but  the  Corinmians*  relired,  leaving  their  adversaries 
masters  of  the  field.  O^their  return  home,  however,  the  taunts 
which  they  encountered  ai  having  been  defeated  by  so  unwarhke 
a  force  incited  them  to  try  their  fortune  once  more.  The  Athe- 
nians again  marched  out  to  the  attack,  and  this  time  gained  a 
decisive  victory,  rendered  still  more  disastrous  to  the  Corinthians 
by  a  large  body  of  their  troops  having  marched  by  mistake  into  an 
enclosed  place,  where  they  were  cut  up  to  a  man  by  the  Athenians. 

4  14.  It  was  about  this  time  (b.c.  458 — 457)  that  the  Athe- 
nians, chiefly  through  the  advice  of  Pericles,  began  to  construct 
the  long  walls  which  connected  the  Piraeus  and  Phalerum  with 
Athens.  They  were  doubtless  suggested  by  the  apprehension 
that  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  now  engaged  with  domestic 
•broils,  would  sooner  or  later  take  part  in  the  confederacy  which 
had  been  organized  against  Athens.  This  gigantic  undertaking 
was  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  Themistocles  for  rendering 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens  wholly  unassailable ;  but  even  the 
magnificent  ideas  of  that  statesman  might  perhaps  have  deemed 
the  work  chimerical  and  extravagant.  The  wall  from  Phalerum 
was  35  stadia,  or  about  4  miles  long,  snd  tha^from  Piraeus 
40  stadia,  or  about  4^  miles  in  length.  The  plan  of  these  walls 
was  probably  taken  from  those  already  «rected  at  Megara,  which 
had  been  recently  tried,  and  perhaps  found  to  be  of  good  service 
in  the  war  which  had  taken  place  there.  The  measure  was  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  aristocratic  party,  but  without  success. 

k  15.  The  progress  of  Athens  had  now  awakened  the  serious 
jealousy  of  Sparta,  and  though  she  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege 
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of  Ithom^,  she  lesolyed  on  taking  some  steps  against  th6  Athe- 
nians. Under  pretence  of  assisting  the  Dorians,  whose  teiritoiy 
had  been  invaded  by  the  Fhocians,  1500  Spartan  hoplites,  sup- 
ported by  10,000  allies,  were  despatched  into  Doris.  The  mere 
approach  of  so  large  a  force  speedily  effected  the  ostensible 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  compelled  the  Fhocians  to  retire. 
The  LacedsBmonians  now  proceeded  to  efiect  their  real  design, 
which  was  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  gaining  such  an  ascend- 
ency in  BcBotia  as  they  had  gained  in  other  places.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  part  she  had  played  during  the  Persian  wars, 
Thebes  had  lost  much  of  her  former  influence  and  power ;  and 
the  conduct  of  Sparta  herself  in  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
Greece,  had,  as  before  related,  been  conducive  to  the  same  result. 
The  LacedsBmonians  seem  to  have  now  become  sensible  of  the 
mistake  which  they  had  committed ;  and  though  their  general 
pohcy  was  adverse  to  the  confederation  of  cities,  yet  they  were 
now  induced  to  adopt  a  di&rent  course,  and  to  restore  the  power 
of  Thebes  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  that  of  Athens.  With  this 
view  the  Lacedsmonian  troops  were  marched  into  Bcootia,  where 
they  were  employed  in  restoring  the  fortifications  of  Thebes,  and 
in  reducing  the  Boeotian  cities  to  her  obedience.  .  The  designs 
of  Sparta  were  assisted  by  the  traitorous  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens.  The  faction,  finding  itself 
foiled  in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  long  walls,  not 
only  invited  the  Lacedsmonians  to  assist  them  in  this  attempt, 
but  also  to  overthrow  the  democracy  itself.  The  Laoedeemonians 
listened  to  these  proposals,  and  their  army  took  up  a  position  at 
Tanagra,  on  the  very  borders  of  Attica.  The  Athenians,  suspect- 
ing ^t  some  treason  was  in  progress,  now  considered  it  high 
time  to  strike  a  blow.  With  such  of  their  troops  as  were  not 
engaged  at  iBgina,  together  with  a  thousand  Argeians,  and  some 
Thessalonian  horse,  tiiey  marched  out  to  oppose  the  LacedaB-^ 
monians  at  Tanagra.  Here  a  bloody  battle  ensued  (b.c.  457), 
in  which  the  LacedaBmonians  gained  the  advantage,  chiefly 
through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the  Thessalians  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  engagement.  The  victory  was  not  sui£ciently  deci- 
sive to  enable  the  LacedaBmonians  to  invade  Attica ;  but  it  served 
to  secure  them  an  unmolested  retreat,  after  partially  ravaging 
the  Megarid,\hrough  the  passes  of  the  Geraneia. 

M6.  Previously  to  the  engagement,  the  ostracise  Cimon, 
who  was  grievously  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  the  treach- 
erous correspondence  of  some  of  his  party  with  the  LacedaBmo- 
nians, presented  himself  before  the  Athenian  army  as  soon  as  it 
had  crossed  the  border,  and  earnestly  entreated  permission  to 
place  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  hoplites.     His  request  being 
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leftised,  he  left  his  annour  with  6ome  friends,  conjuring  them  to 
wipe  out,  by  their  conduct  in  the  field,  the  imputation  imder 
which  they  laboured.  8tung  by  the  imjnst  suspicions  of  their 
countrymen,  and  incited  by  the  exhortations  of  tHeir  beloved 
and  banished  leader,  a  large  band  of  his  most  devoted  followers, 
setting  up  his  armour  in  &eir  ranks,  fought  side  by  side  with 
desperate  valour,  as  if  he  still  animated  them  by  his  presence. 
A  himdred  of  them  fell  in  the  engagement,  and  proved  by  their 
conduct  that,  with  regard  at  least  to  the  majority  of  Cimon's 
party,  they  were  unjustly  suspected  of  collusion  vnik  the  enemy. 
Cimon's  request  had  also  stimulated  Pericles  to  deeds  of  extra- 
ordinary valour ;  and  thus  both  parties  seemed  to  be  bidding  for 
public  favour  on  the  field  of  battle  as  they  formerly  had  done  in 
the  bloodless  contentions  of  the  Athenian  assembly.  A  happy 
result  of  this  generous  emulation  was  that  it  produced  a  great 
change  in  public  feeling.  Gimon*s  ostracism  was  revoked,  and 
the  decree  for  that  purpose  was  proposed  by  Pericles  himself. 

H7.  The  healing  of  domestic  faction  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
public  spirit  at  Athens.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  456, 
and  only  about  two  months  af^r  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the 
Athenians  again  marched  into  BoBotia.  The  Boeotians  went  out 
to  meet  them  with  a  numerous  army ;  but  in  the  battle  of  (Eno- 
phyta,  which  ensued,  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
brilliant  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  Thebes  itself,  and  conse- 
quently the  other  Boeotian  towns,  fell  into  their  power.  The 
Athenians  now  proceeded  to  reverse  all  the  arrangements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  banished  all  the  leaders 
who  were  favourable  to  Spartan  ascendency,  and  established  a 
democratical  form  of  government.  To  these,  acquisitions  Phocis 
and  Locris  were  soon  afterwards  added. 

From  the  gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  straits  of  TheimopylsB 
Athenian  influence  was  now  pred(Hninant.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  (Enophyta  (b.c.  455),  the  Athenians  finished  the  build- 
ing of  the  long  walls  and  completed  the  reduction  of  ^gina, 
which  became  a  subject  and  tributary  ally.  Their  expedition 
into  Egypt,  and  its  unfortunate  catastrophe  in  this  year,  has  been 
already  related.  But  notwithstanding  their  efibrts  and  reverses 
in  that  quarter,  they  were  strong  enough  at  sea  to  scour  the 
coasts  of  Greece,  of  which  they  gave  a  convincing  proof  An 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Tolmides,  sailed  round 
Peloponnesus,  and  insulted  the  Lacediemonians  by  burning  their 
ports  of  Methon6  and  Gythium.  Naupactus,  a  town  of  the  Ozo- 
lian  Locrians  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  was  cap- 
tured ;  and  in  the  latter  place  Tolmides  established  the  Helots 
and  Messenians,  who  in  the  course  of  this  year  had  been  subdued 
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by  the  LacedsBmoniaDS,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Ithom6. 
During  the  course  of  llie  same  expedition  the  islands  of  Za^ 
cynthus  and  OephaUenia  were  gained  over  to  the  Athenian  alli- 
ance, and  probably  also  some  towns  on  the  coast  of  Achaia. 

H  6 .  After  the  battle  of  Tanagra  the  Lacedsemonians  made  for 
a  while  no  further  attempts  to  oppose  its  progress,  and  quietly 
beheld  the  occupation  of  Bcsotia  and  Phocis.  Even  aHer  the 
surrender  of  Ithom6  they  still  remained  inactive;  and  three 
years  after  that  event  (b.c.  452),  concluded  a  five  years'  truce 
vtdth  the  Athenians.  This  truce  was  efiected  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Cimon,  who  was  anxious  that  no  dread  of  hostihties 
at  home  should  divert  him  from  resuming  operations  against  the 
Persians ;  nor  perhaps  was  Pericles  unwilling  that  so  formidable 
a  rival  should  be  absent  on  foreign  service.  Cimon  sailed  to 
Cyprus  with  a  fl^t  of  200  tiiremes  belonging  to  the  confede- 
racy ;  whence  he  despatched  60  vessels  to  Egypt,  to  assist  the 
rebel  prince  Amyrtseus,  who  still  held  out  against  the  Persians 
among  the  marges  of  the  Delta.  But  this  expedition  proved 
fatal  to  the  great  Athenian  commander.  With  the  remainder 
of  the  fleet,  Cimon  undertook  the  siege  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ; 
but  died  during  the  progress  of  it,  either  from  disease  or  from 
the  efiects  of  a  wound.  The  command  now  devolved  on  Anaxi- 
crates ;  who,  being  straitened  by  a  want  of  provisions,  raised  the 
siege  of  Citium,  and  sailed  for  Salamis,  a  town  in  the  same 
island,  in  order  to  engage  the  PhoBnician  and  Cilician  fleet. 
Here  he  gained  a  complete  victory  both  on  sea  and  land,  but 
was  deterred,  either  by  pestilence  or  famine,  firom  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  having  been  rejoined  by  the  sixty 
ships  from  Egypt,  sailed  home  to  Athens. 

H9.  After  ihese  events  a  pacification  was  concluded  with 
Persia,  which  has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  called  **  the 
peace  of  Cimon."  It  is  stated  that  by  this  compact  the  Persian 
monarch  agreed  not  to  tax  or  molest  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  nor  to  send  any  vessels  of  war  westwards  of 
Phasehs  in  Lycia,  or  vtdthin  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  junction 
of  the  Euxine  with  the  Thracian  Bosporus ;  the  Athenians  on 
their  side  undertaking  to  leave  the  Persians  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  Even  if  no  treaty  was  actually 
concluded,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  relations  between 
Greece  and  Persia  at  this  time  must  be  recognized  as  an  histo- 
rical fact,  and  the  war  between  them  considered  as  now  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

i  20.  During  the  progress  of  these  events  the  states  which 
formed  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  with  the  exception  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Samos,  had  gradually  become,  instesid  of  the  active 
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allies  of  Athens,  her  disarmed  and  passive  trihutaries.  Even  the. 
custody  of  the  fund  had  he^  transfmed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  hut 
we  are  unahle  to  specify  the  precise  time  at  which  this  change  took 
place.  This  transfer  marked  the  suhjection  of  the  coiifederates 
as  complete ;  yet  it  is  said  to  have  heen  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Samians ;  and  it  is  prohahle  that  Delos  would 
have  heen  an  unsafe  place  for  the  deposit  of  so  large  a  treasure. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  confederacy  had  heen  oiiginally  orgsr 
nized  disappeared  with  the  Persian  peace ;  yet  what  may  now  he 
called  imperial  Athens  continued,  for  her  own  ends,  to  exercise 
her  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  league.  Her  alliances,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  likewise  heen  extended  in  continental  Greece, 
where  they  emhraced  Megara,  BoBotia,  Phocis,  Locris ;  together 
with  TrcBzen  and  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  Of  these  aUies  some 
were  merely  hound  to  military  service  and  a^  conformity  of 
foreign  policy,  whilst  others  were  dependent  trihutaries.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  the  states  just  mentioned,  together  with  Chios, 
Leshos,  and  Samos  ;  whilst  in  the  latter  were  comprehended  all 
the  remaining  memhers  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  as  well  as 
the  recently  conquered  ^gina.  Such  was  the  position  of  Athens 
in  the  year  448  b.c,  the  period  of  her  greatest  power  and  pros- 
perity. From  this  time  her  empire  hegan  to  decline ;  whilst 
Sparta,  and  other  watchful  and  jealous  enemies,  stood  ever  ready 
to  strike  a  hlow. 

i  21.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  447)  a  revolution  in  BoBOtia 
deprived  Athens  of  her  ascendency  in  that  country.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  altogether  political,  heing  founded  in  the  de- 
mocracies which  she  had  estahlished  in  the  Boeotian  towns  after 
the  hattle  of  CEnophyta.  These  measures  had  not  heen  efiected 
without  producing  a  numerous  and  powerful  class  of  discon- 
tented exiles,  who,  heing  joined  hy  other  malcontents  from 
Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  succeeded  in  seizing  Orcho- 
menus,  Ch»ronea,  and  a  few  more  unimportant  towns  of  BcBotia. 
With  an  overweening  contempt  of  their  enemies,  a  small  hand  of 
1000  Athenian  hopHtes,  chiefly  composed  of  youthful  volunteers 
belonging  to  the  best  Athenian  families,  together  with  a  few 
auxiUaries,  marched  under  the  command  of  Tolmides  to  put 
down  the  revolt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Pericles, 
who  adjured  them  to  wait  and  collect  a  more  numerous  force. 
The  enterprise  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Tolmides  suc- 
ceeded, indeed,  in  retaking  Chseronea  and  garrisoning  it  with  an 
Athenian  force ;  but  whilst  his  small  army  was  retiring  from  the 
place,  it  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  and  totally  defeated.  Tol- 
mides himself  fell  in  the  engagement,  together  with  many  of  the 
hoplites,  whilst  a  still  laiger  number  were  taken  prisoners.    This 
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last  circumstance  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Athens  in 
BcBOtia.  In  order  to  recover  these  piUoners,  she  agreed  to  eva- 
cuate Bceotia,  to  restore  the  exiles,  and  to  permit  the  re-esta- 
hlishment  of  the  aristocracies  which  she  had  formerly  overthrown. 
Thus  all  BoBotia,  with  the  exception  of  Platsea,  once  more  stood 
opposed,  and  indeed  doubly  hostile,  to  Athens. 

But  the  Athenian  reverses  did  not  end  here.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  partizans  of  Athens  from  the  government  of 
Fhocis  and  Locris,  and  the  revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara,  weie 
announced  in  quick  succession ;  whilst  to  crown  all,  the  Spartans, 
who  were  now  set  free  to  act  by  the  termination  of  the  five 
years*  truce,  were  prepaCring  to  invade  Attica  itself.  The  youthful 
Pleistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  actually  penetrated,  with  an  army  of 
LacedsBmonians  and  Peloponnesian  allies,  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eleusis ;  and  the  capital  itself,  it  is  said,  was  saved 
only  by  Pericles  having  bribed  the  Spartan  monarch,  as  well  as 
Oleandrides,  his  adjutant  and  counsellor,  to  evacuate  the  country. 
The  story  was  at  least  believed  at  Sparta  ;  for  both  Pleistoanax 
and  Oleandrides  were  found  guilty  of  corruption  and  sent  into 
banishment. 

^  22.  Pericles  had  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan  invasion  fiom 
an  expedition  which  he  had  tmdertaken  for  the  reconquest  of  Eu- 
bosa,  and  which  he  resumed  as  soon  as  the  Spartans  had  departed 
from  Attica.  With  an  overwhelming  force  of  50  triremes  and 
5000  hoplites  he  soon  succeeded  in  reducing  the  island  to  obe- 
dience, in  some  parts  of  which  the  landowners  were  expelled  and 
their  properties  given  to  Athenian  cleruchs  or  colonists.  But 
this  was  the  only  posseftsion  which  Athens  succeeded  in  recover- 
ing. Her  empire  on  land  had  vanished  more  speedily  than  it 
had  been  acquired ;  whilst  in  the  distance  loomed  the  danger  of 
an  extensive  and  formidable  confederacy  against  her,  realiised 
some  years  afterwards  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  not  unde- 
servedly provoked  by  her  aggressive  schemes  of  conquest  and 
empire.  Thus  both  her  present  position  and  her  future  prospects 
were  well  calculated  to  fill  the  Athenians,  and  their  leader  Peri- 
cles, with  apprehension  and  alarm ;  and  under  these  feelings  of 
despondency  they  were  induced  to  conclude,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.o.  445,  a  thirty  years*  truce  with  Sparta  and  her  allies, 
by  which  they  consented  to  abandon  all  the  acquisitions  which 
they  had  maide  in  Peloponnesus,  and  to  leave  Megara  to  be 
included  among  the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Sparta. 


Tbe  Acropolis  festored. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 


FROM  THE  THIRTY  YEARS  TRUCE  TO  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  CORINTH 
AND  CORCYRA. 

§  1.  State  of  parties  at  Athens.  Thncydides.  ^  2.  Opposite  political 
views.  §  3.  Ostracism  of  Thucydides.  Administration  of  Pericles. 
He  adorns  Athens.  ^  His  foreign  policy.  §  4.  Athenian  colonization. 
CleruchiiB.  Thurii  and  Amphipolis.  §  6.  Nature  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire.  Amount  of  tribute.  Oppressions.  §  6.  Revolt 
of  Samos.    Reduction  of  the  island  by  Pencles. 

i  1.  The  aristocratical  party  at  Athens  had  been  nearly  anni- 
liilated  by  the  measures  of  Pericles  recorded  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  In  order  to  make  a  final  efibrt  against  the  policy  of 
that  statesman,  the  remnant  of  this  party  had  united  them- 
selves under  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias.  Thucydides — 
who  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  namesake,  the  great 
historian — ^was  a  relative  of  Cimon's,  to  whose  political  prin- 
ciples he  succeeded.  In  ability  and  character  he  differed 
considerably  from  Cimon.  He  was  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  military  man ;  but  as  a  statesman  and  orator  he  might 
even  bear  some  comparison  with  his  great  opponent  Pericles. 
Thucydides,  however,  had  not  the  advantage  of  being  on  the 
popular  side ;  and  his  manner  of  leading  the  opposition  soon 
proved  the  ruin  both  of  himself  and  of  his  party.  The  high 
character  and  great  services  of  Aristides  and  Cimon,  the  con- 
ciliatory manners  of  both,  and  especially  the  affiible  and  generous 
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temper  of  Cimon,  had,  in  Bpite  of  their  unpopular  views,  se- 
cured them  considerable  influence.  Thucydides,  on  the  con- 
trary, does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  any  of 
these  qualities ;  and  though  the  steps  which  he  took  to  give  his 
party  a  stronger  organization  in  the  assembly  at  first  enabled 
him  to  make  head  against  Pericles,  yet  they  ultimately  proved 
the  cause  of  his  overthrow.  Not  only  were  his  adherents  urged 
to  a  more  regular  attendance  in  the  assembly,  but  they  were 
also  instructed  to  take  up  a  separate  and  distinct  position  on 
the  benches ;  and  thus,  instead  of  being  mixed  as  before  with 
the  general  mass  of  citizens,  they  became  a  regularly  organized 
party.  This  arrangement  seemed  at  first  to  lend  them  strength. 
Their  ap^usa  or  dissent,  being  more  concentrated,  produced  a 
greater  eoect.  At  any  sudden  turn  in  a  debate  they  were  in  a 
better  position  to  concert  their  measures,  and  could  more  readily 
put  forwards  their  best  speak^ts  according  to  emergencies.  But 
these  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  still  greater  draw- 
backs. A  little  knot  of  men,  who  from  a  particular  comer  of 
the  ecclesia  were  constantly  opposing  the  most  popular  mea- 
sures, naturally  incurred  a  great  share  of  odium  and  suspicion ; 
but  what  was  still  worse,  the  paucity  of  their  numbers — and 
from  their  position  they  could  easily  be  counted — ^was.  soon  re- 
marked ;  and  they  then  began  to  Ml  into  contempt,  and  were 
designated  as  The  Few, 

h  2.  The  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  parties  were  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  Thucydides  and 
his  £>llowers  were  for  maintaining  amicable  relations  with  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  popular  notion  of 
extending  the  Athenian  dominion  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  other  Grecian  states.  They  were  of  opinion 
that  all  their  efibrts  should  be  directed  against  the  common 
enemy,  the  Persians ; .  and  that  the  advantages  which  Athens 
derived  from  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  should  be  strictiy  and 
honestiy  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  confederacy 
had  been  formed.  With  regard  to  this  subject  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles  had  produced  a  fresh  point  of  contention.  The 
vast  amount  of  treasure  accumulated  at  Athens  from  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  allies  was  more  than  sufficient  for  any  apprehended 
necessities  of  defence,  and  Pericles  applied  the  surplus  to 
strengthening  and  beautifying  the  city.  Thucydides  complained 
that,  by  this  misappUcation  of  the  common  fund,  Athens  was  dis- 
graced in  the  eyes  of  Greece.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  so  long  as  he  reserved  sufficient  to  guarantee  secu- 
rity against  the  Persians,  he  was  perfectiy  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
surplus  to  Athenian  purposes.     This  argument  is  the  argument 
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of  thfi  strongest,  and,  if  valid  in  tliis  caj»,  migbt  at  any  time  be 
applied  to  justify  the  grossest  abuses  of  power.  The  best  that 
we  can  say  in  favour  of  the  Athenian^  is  that,  if  they  were  strong 
enough  to  commit  this  injustice,  they  were  also  enlightened 
Enough  to  apply  the  proceeds  in  producing  works  of  art  that 
have  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  Other 
conquerors  have  oflen  contented  themselves  with  carrying  ofi* 
the  works  of  others — the  Athenians  had  genius  enongh  to  pro- 
duce their  own.  But  we  can  hardly  justify  the  means  by  point- 
ing to  the  result. 

i  3.  From  the  opposition  of  Thucydides,  Pericles  was  released 
by  ostracism;  though  by« which  party  such  a  step  was  proposed 
cannot  be  determined.  Thucydides  went  into  banishment.  This 
event,  which  probably  took  place  about  two  years  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  completely  broke  up  the 
aristocratical  party;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  Pericles 
enjoyed  the  sole  direction  of  afiairs.  His  views  were  of  the 
most  loily  kind.  Athens  was  to  become  the  capital  of  Greece, 
the  centre  of  art  and  refinement,  and  at  the  same  time  of  those 
democratical  theories  which  formed  the  beau  ideal  of  the  Athe- 
nian notions  of  government.  In  her  external  appearance  the 
city  was  to  be  rendered  worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which 
she  aspired  by  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  her  pubUc  buildings, 
by  her  works  of  art  in  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting,  and 
by  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  her  religious  festivals.  All 
these  objects  Athens  was  enabled  to  attain  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time,  through  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citi- 
zens and  the  vast  resources  at  her  command.  No  state  has  ever 
exhibited  so  much  intellectual  activity  and  so  great  a  progress 
in  art  as  was  displayed  by  Athens  in  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce  and  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  But  of  the  Hterature  of  this  period,  as  weU 
as  of  the  great  works  of  art  produced  in  it,  an  account  is  given 
in  another  place,*  and  it  will  sufiUce  to  mention  briefly  here  the 
more  important  structures  with  which  Athens  was  adorned  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Pericles.  On  the  Acropolis  rose  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  built  from 
the  plans  of  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  but  under  the 'direction  of 
Phidias,  who  adomed  it  with  the  most  beautiful  sculptures,  and 
especially  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Athena  in  ivory,  47  feet  in 
height.  At  the  same  time  a  theatre  designed  for  musical  per- 
formances, called  the  Odeum,  was  erected  at  the  south-eastern 
foot  of  the  Acropolis.     Both  these  structures  appear  to  have  been 

*  See  belov,  Chap.  XXXIV.,  XXXV. 
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fmished  by  437  B.C.  Somewhat  later  were  erected  the  Propy- 
IsBa,  or  magnificent  entrance  to  the  AcropoHs,  on  the  western 
side.  Besides  these  vast  works,  others  were  commenced  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Feloponnesian  wv> 
as  the  reconstruction  of  the  Erechtheum,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Polias;  the  building  of  a  great  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleusis,  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  an- 
other of  Athena  at  Sunium,  and  one  of  Nemesis  at  Khamnus. 
Besides  these  ornamental  works,  Pericles  midertook  others  of  a 
more  useful  kind.  In  order  to  render  the  communication  be- 
tween Athens  and  Pir»us  still  more  secure,  he  constructed  a 
third  long  wall  between  the  two  already  built,  running  parallel 
to,  and  at  a  short  distance  from^  the  one  which  united  &e  city 
to  Pirsus.  At  the  same  time  Pirsus  itself  was  improved  and 
beautified,  and  a  new  dock  and  arsenal  constructed,  said  to  have 
cost  1000  talents.  The  whole  cost  of  these  improvements  was 
estimated  at  3000  talents,  or  nearly  700,000/. 

In  this  part  of  his  plans  Pericles  may  be  said  to  have  been 
entirely  successf\d.  The  beautiful  works  which  arose  luider  his 
superintendence  established  the  empire  of  Athenian  taste,  not 
only  for  his  own  time  but  for  all  succeeding  ages.  But  the  o^er 
and  more  substantial  part  of  his  projects — the  establishment  of 
the  material  empire  of  Athens,  of  which  these  works  were  to 
be  but  the  type  and  ornament — ^was  founded  on  a  miscalcula- 
tion of  the  pnysical  strength  and  resources  of  his  country ;  and 
after  involving  Athens,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  in  a  long 
series  of  sufiering  and  misfortune,  ended  at  last  in  her  degrada- 
tion and  ruin. 

i  4.  Colonization,  for  which  the  genius  and  inclination  of  the 
Athenians  had  always  been  suited,  was  another  and  safer  method 
adopted  by  Pericles  for  extending  the  influence  and  empire  of 
Athens.  The  settlements  made  under  his  auspices  were  of  two 
kinds,  CleruchieSf*  and  regular  colonies.  The  former  mode  was 
exclusively  Athenian.  It  consisted  in  the  allotment  of  land  in 
conquered  or  subject  countries  to  certain  bodies  of  Athenians, 
who  continued  to  retain  all  their  original  rights  of  citizenship. 
This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  convenience  of  entering  upon 
land  already  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  instead  of  having  to  re- 
claim it  from  the  rude  condition  of  nature,  seemA  to  have  render- 
ed such  a  mode  of  settlement  much  preferred  by  the  Athenians. 
The  earliest  instance  which  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  year  b.c.  506, 
when  four  thousand  Athenians  entered  upon  the  domains  of  the 
Chalcidian  knights.     But  it  was  under  Pericles  that  this  system 
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was  most  extensively  adopted.  During  his  administration  1000 
Athenian  citizens  were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  500 
in  Naxos,  and  250  in  Andros.  His  expeditions  for  this  purpose 
eyen  extended  into  the  Euxine.  From  Sinop6,  on  the  shores  of 
that  sea,  he  expelled  the  despot  Timesilaus  and  his  party,  whose 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of 
600  Athenian  citizens.  The  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  as  well  as  a  laige  tract  in  the  north  of  EulxBa,  were  also 
completely  occupied  by  Athenian  proprietors. 

The  most  important  colonies  settled  by  Pericles  were  those  of 
Thurii  and  Amphipolis.  Since  the  destruction  of  Sybaiis  by  the 
Crotoniates,  in  B.C.  509,  the  ftrmer  inhabitants  had  lived  dis- 
peised  in  ihe  adjoining  territory  along  the  gulf  of  Taientum. 
They  had  in  vain  requested  Sparta  to  recolonize  them,  and  now 
applied  to  Pericles,  who  granted  their  request.  In  b.g.  443  he 
sent  out  a  colony  to  found  Thurii,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  But  though  established  imder  the  auspices  of  Athens, 
Thurii  can  hardly  be  considered  an  Athenian  colony,  since  it 
contained  settlers  from  almost  all  parts  of  G-reece.  Among 
those  who  joined  this  colony  were  the  historian  Herodotus  and 
the  orator  Lysias.  The  colony  of  Amphipolis  was  founded  some 
years  later  (b.c.  437V  imder  the  conduct  of  Agnon.  But  here 
also  the  proportion  ot  Athenian  settlers  was  small.  Amphipolis 
was  in  iact  only  a  new  name  for  Ennea  Hodoi,  to  colonize 
which  place  the  Athenians,  as  before  related,  had  already  made 
some  unsuccessful  attempts.  They  now  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  ground  against  the  Edonians,  and  Amphipolis  became 
an  important  Athenian  dependency  with  reference  to  Thrace  and 
Macedonia. 

k  5.  Such  were  the  schemes  of  Pericles  for  promoting  the  em- 
pire of  Athens.  That  empire,  since  the  conclusion  of  tibe  Thirty 
Years'  Truce,  had  again  become  exclusively  maritime.  Yet  even 
among  the  subjects  and  allies  united  wiUi  Athens  by  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  her  sway  was  borne  with  growing  discontent. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  dissatisfaction  was  the  amount  of 
the  tribute  exacted  by  the  Athenians,  as  well  as  their  misappli- 
cation of  the  proceeds.  During  the  administration  of  Pericles, 
the  rate  of  contribution  was  raised  upwards  of  thirty  per  cent., 
although  the  purpose  for  which  the  tribute  was  originally  levied 
had  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  the  time  of  Aristides  and  Cimon, 
when  an  active  war  was  carrying  on  against  the  Persians,  the 
sum  annually  collected  amounted  to  460  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles,  although  that  war  had  been  brought  to  a  close  by  what 
has  been  called  the  peace  of  Cimon,  and  though  the  only  arma- 
ment still  maintained  for  the  ostensible  purposes  of  Uie  con- 
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federacy  was  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  which  cruiBed  in  the 
^gsBan,  the  tribute  had  nevertheless  increased  to  the  annual 
sum  of  600  talents.  The  importance  of  this  tribute  to  the 
Athenians  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  formed  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  their  whole  revenue  ;  for  their  in- 
come from  other  sources  amounted  only  to  400  talents.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  G-reece  wa»  not  even  yet  wholly  secure  from 
another  Persian  invasion ;  and  that  Athens  was  therefore  justified 
in  continuing  to  collect  the  tribute,  out  of  which  it  must  injustice 
to  Pericles  be  admitted,  a  large  sum  had  been  laid  by,  amounting, 
when  the  Peloponnesian  war  bi^e  out,  to  6000  talents.  But 
that  there  was  no  longer  much  oanger  to  be  apprehended  fiom  • 
the  Persians  is  shown  by  subsequent  events ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  Pericles  saved  a  laige  sum,  yet  he  had  spent  much  in 
decorating  Athens ;  and  the  surplus  was  ultimately  applied,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  the  league,  but  in  defending  Athens  from 
enemies  which  her  aggressive  policy  had  provoked. 

But  the  tribute  was  not  the  only  grievance  of  wliich  the  allies 
had  to  complain.  Of  all  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  the  islands  of  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos  "w  ere  the  only 
states  which  now  held  the  footing  of  independent  a  llies-:  that  is, 
they  alone  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ^ps  and  fortifications, 
and  were  only  called  upon  to  furnish  military  aud  naval  aid 
when  required.  The  other  members  of  the  league,  some  of  them 
indeed  with  their  own  consent,  had  been  deprived  of  their  navy 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  deliberative 
synod  for  discussing  and  conducting  the  aflairs  of  the  league 
had  been  discontinued,  probably  from  the  time  when  the  trea- 
sury was  removed  from  Belos  to  Athens ;  whilst  the  Helleno- 
tamisB  had  been  converted  into  a  board  consisting  solely  of 
Athenians.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  seeming  independ- 
ence of  the  three  islands  just  mentioned,  the  Athenians  were  in 
fact  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  aflairs  of  the  league,  and  the  sole 
administrators  of  the  fund.  Another  grievance  was  the  trans- 
ference to  Athens  of  all  lawsuits,  at  least  of  all  public  suits ;  for 
on  this  subject  we  are  unable  to  draw  the  line  distinctly.  In 
criminal  cases,  at  all  events,  the  allies  seem  to  have  been 
deprived  of  the  power  to  inflict  capital  punishment.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  even  private  suits  in  which  an  Athe- 
nian was  concerned  were  referred  to  Athens.  In  some  oases,  it 
is  true,  the  aUies  may  have  derived  benefit  fix)m  a  trial  before 
the  Athenian  people,  as  the  dicasteries. were  then  constituted; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  practice  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  means 
and  a  badge  of  their  subjection.  Besides  all  these  causes  of 
complaint,  the  allies  had  oflen  to  endure  the  oppressions  and 
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exactions  of  Athenian  officeis  both  military  and  naval,  as 
weU  as  of  the  rich  and  power&l  Athenian  citizens  settled  among 
them. 

Many  of  these  abuses  had  no  doubt  arisen  before  the  time  of 
Pericles ;  but  the  excuse  for  them  had  at  all  events  ceased  to 
exist  with  the  death  of  Cimon  and  the  extinction  of  the  Persian 
■war.  To  expect  that  the  Athenians  should  have  voluntarily 
Telinquished  Ihe  advantages  derived  from  them  might  be  to  de- 
mand too  much  of  human  nature,  especially  as  society  was  then 
constituted  ;  and  the  Athenians  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
abuse  their  power  to  a  greater  extent  than  many  other  nations 
both  in  ancient  and^  modem  times.  With  this  argument  for 
their  exculpation  we  must  rest  content;  for  it  is  the  only 
one.  They  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  people. 
The  allurement,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  splendid  one.  By 
means  of  the  league  Athens  had  become  the  mistress  of  many 
scattered  cities,  formerly  her  equals ;  and  the  term  of  despot  over 
them  was  applied  to  her  not  only  by  her  enemies,  but  adopted 
in  her  overweening  confidence  and  pride  by  herself. 

4  6.  The  principal  event  in  the  external  history  of  Athens 
during  the  period  comprised  in  the  present  chapter  was  the 
subjugation  of  the  island  of  Samos,  the  most  important  of 
the  three  islands  which  still  retained  their  independence.  In 
B.C.  440,  the  Milesians,  who  had  been  defeated  by  the  Samians 
in  a  war  respecting  the  possession  of  Prien6,  lodged  a  formal 
complaint  in  Athens  against  the  Samians  ;  and  it  was  seconded 
by  a  party  in  Samos  itself,  who  were  adverse  to  the  oligar- 
chical form  of  government  established  there.  As  the  Sa- 
mians revised  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Athenians, 
the  latter  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  by  force ;  and 
for  that  purpose  despatched  an  armament  of  forty  ships  to 
Samos,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  who  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  in  the  island,  and  carried  away 
hostages  belonging  to  the  first  Samian  families,  whom  he  de- 
posited in  the  isle  of  Lemnos.  But  no  sooner  had  Pericles 
departed  than  some  of  the  oligarchical  party,  supported  by 
Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  passed  over  in  the  night  time  to 
Samos,  overpowered  the  small  Athenian  garrison  which  had  been 
left  by  Pericles,  and  abolished  the  democracy.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Lenmos,  and  haying  regained  possession  of  the  hos- 
tages, proclaimed  an  open  revolt  against  Athens,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Byzantium. 

When  these  tidings  reached  Athens  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
immediately  sailed  for  Samos.  Pericles  was  again  one  of  the  ten 
strategi  or  generals  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  among  his 
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colleagues  was  Sophocles,  the  tragic  poet.  After  several  engage- 
ments between  the  hostile  fleets,  the  Samians  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  sea  and  take  refuge  in  their  city,  which,  after  en- 
during a  siege  of  nine  months,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 

The  Samians  were  compelled  to  raze  their  fortifications,  to 
surrender  their  fleet,  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  conduct, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  amounting  to  1000  talents. 
The  Byzantines  submitted  at  the  same  time.  During  these 
operations,  it  was  a  point  disputed  among  the  states  opposed  to 
Athens  whether  the  Samians  should  be  assisted  in  their  revolt; 
a  question  decided  in  the  negative,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  the  Corinthians,  who  maintained  the  right  of  every  confe- 
deracy to  punish  its  refractory  members. 

The  triumphs  and  the  power  of  Athens  were  no  doubt 
regarded  with  fear  and  jealousy  by  her  rivals ;  but  the  conquest 
of  Samos  was  not  followed  by  any  open  manifestation  of  hos- 
tihty.  A  general  impression  however  prevailed  that  sooner 
or  later  a  war  must  ensue  ;  but  men .  looked  forwards  to  it 
with  fear  and  trembling  from  a  conviction  of  the  internecine 
character  which  it  must  necessarily  assume.  It  was  a  hollow 
peace,  which  the  most  trifling  events  might  disturb.  The  train 
was  already  laid ;  and  an  apparently  unimportant  event,  which 
occurred  in  B.C.  435  in  a  remote  comer  of  Greece,  kindled  tlie 
spark  which  was  to  produce  the  conflagration.  This  was  the 
quarrel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  which  will  be  detailed  iu 
the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


CAUSES   OF    THE   PELOPONNESIAN  WAB.. 

§  1.  Qnairel  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra.  §  2.  Corcyrean  embassy 
to  Athens.  Decision  of  the  Athenians.  §  3.  They  send  a  fleet  to 
Corcyra.  Navid  engagements.  Defeat  of  the  Corinthians.  §  4.  Re- 
volt of  Potidffia.  §  6.  Congress  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies  at  Sparta. 
The  Spartans  decide  for  war.  §  6.  Second  confess.  The  allies  re- 
solve upon  war.  g  7.  The  Lacedsemonians  require  the  Athenians  to 
expel  Pericles.  8  8.  Attacks  upon  Pericles,  Aspasia,  and  Ajiazagoras. 
Imprisonment  and  death  of  Phidias.  §  9.  Further  requisitions  of  the 
Lacedasmonians.  Rejected  by  the  Athenians.  §  10.  The  Thebans 
surprise  Platsa.  §  11.  The  Athenians  prepare  lor  war.  Portents. 
§  12.  Forces  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  §  13.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian army  assembles  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 

M.  On  the  coast  of  lUyria,  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Du- 
razzo,  the  Corcyrseans  hflid  founded  the  city  of  Epidamnus.  Cor- 
cyra (now  Corfu)  was  itself  a  colony  of  Corinth  ;  and,  though 
long  at  enmity  with  its  mother  country,  was  forced,  according  to 
the  time-hallowed  custom  of  the  Greeks  in  such  matters,  to 
select  the  founder  or  oscist  of  Epidamnus  from  the  Corinthians. 
Accordingly  Corinth  became  the  metropolis  of  Epidamnus  also. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  the  Epidammans  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  lUyrians,  led  by  some  oligarchical  exiles  of  their 
own  city,  whom  tihey  had  expelled  in  consequence  of  a  domestic 
sedition.     In  their  distress  they  appHed  to  Corcyra  for  assist- 
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ance  ;  which  the  CorcyrsBans,  heing  principally  connected  with 
the  Epidamnian  oligarchy,  refused.  The  Epidamnians,  after  con- 
sulting the  oracle  of  Delphi,  then  sought  help  from  the  Corin- 
thians, who  undertook  to  assist  them,  and  organized  an  expedi- 
tion for  that  purpose,  consisting  partly  of  new  settlers,  and  partly 
of  a  miUtary  force.  The  CorcyrsBans  higlily  resented  this  inter- 
ference, proceeded  to  restore  the  Epidamnian  oHgarchs,  and  with 
a  fleet  of  40  ships  hlockaded  the  town  and  its  new  Corinthian 
garrison.  Hereupon  the  Corinthians  fitted  out  a  still  stronger 
expedition,  for  which  they  collected  both  ships  and  money  from 
their  allies.  The  CorcyrsBans,  having  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
to  persuade  the  Corinthians  to  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration, 
prcpared  to  meet  the  blow.  Their  fleet,  the  best  in  Greece  after 
that  of  Athens,  completely  defeated  the  Corinthians  off  Cape 
Actium  ;  and  on  the  same  day  Epidamnus  surrendered  to  their 
blockading  squadron  (b.g.  435). 

S  2.  Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent  the 
two  following  years  in  active  preparations  for  retrieving  it. 
They  got  ready  90  well-manned  ships  of  their  own ;  and  by  active 
exertions  among  their  aUies,  they  were  in  a  condition,  in  the 
third  year  after  their  disgrace,  to  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  150 
sail.  The  Corcyrseans,  who  had  not  enrolled  themselves  either 
in  the  Lacedsemonian  or  Atheni^  alliance,  and  therefore  stood 
alone,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these  preparations.  They  tlqtn, 
resolved  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  and  as  Corinth  belonged  to 
the  Lacedemonian  alhance,  the  CorcyrsBans  had  no  option,  and 
were  obhged  to  apply  to  Athens.  Ambassadors  were  accord- 
ingly despatched  -to  that  city,  who,  being  introduced  into  the 
assembly,  endeavoured  to  set  in  a  striking  light  the  great  acces- 
sion of  naval  power  which  the  Athenians  would  derive  from  an 
alliance  with  the  Corcyreeans.  .The  Corinthians,  who  had  also 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  rephed  to  the  arguments  of  the 
CorcyrsBan  envoys,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  and  reminding  the  Athenians  that  it  was  through  the 
representations  of  the  Corinthians  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
had  not  assisted  the  Samians  in  their  late  revolt.  The  opinions 
of  the  Athenian  assembly  were  much  divided  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  views  of  Pericles  and  other  speakers  at  length  pre- 
vailed. They  urged  that  whatever  course  might  now  be  taken, 
war  could  not  ultimately  be  avoided  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
more  prudent  course  was  to  avail  themselves  of  the  increase 
of  strength  offered  by  the  Corcyraean  alliance,  rather  than  to  be 
at  last  driven  to  undertake  the  war  at  a  comparative  disadvantage. 
To  avoid,  however,  an  open  infringement  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
Truce,  a  middle  course  was  adopted.     It  was  resolved  to  con- 
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elude  only  a  defensive  alliance  with  Corcyra ;  that  is,  to  defend 
the  Corc3rr8Bans  in  case  their  territories  were  actually  mvaded  hy 
the  Corinthians,  but  beyond  that  not  to  lend  them  any  active 
assistance. 

i  3.  By  entering  upon  this  merely  defensive  alliance  the  Athe- 
nians also  hoped  to  stand  aloof  and  see  the  Corinthian  and  Cor- 
cyrsBan  fleets  mutually  destroy  one  another ;  and  it  was  probably 
in  accordance  with  this  policy  that  only  a  small  squadron  of 
ten  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Lacedajmonius  the  son  of 
Cimon,  was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyrseans. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  sail  took  up  its  station  at  Cape  Chei- 
merium  on  the  coast  of  Epirus ;  where  the  Corinthians  ^ablish- 
ed  a  naval  camp,  and  summoned  to  their  assistance  the  friendly 
Epirot  tribes.  The  Corcyraan  fleet  of  110  sail,  together  with 
the  10  Athenian  ships,  were  stationed  at  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands  called  Sybota.  A  battle  speedily  ensued,  which  for  the 
number  of  ships  engaged,  was  the  greatest  yet  fought  between 
fleets  entirely  Grecian.  Neither  side,  however,  had  yet  adopted 
the  Athenian  tactics.  They  had  no  conception  of  that  mode  of 
attack  in  which  the  ship  itself,  by  the  method  of  handling  it, 
became  a  more  important  instnmient  than  the  crew  by  which 
it  was  manned.  Their  only  idea  of  a  naval  engagement  was  to 
lay  the  ships  alongside  one  another,  and  to  leave  the  hopUtes  on 
deck  to  decide  the  combat  after  the  fashion  of  a  land  flght.  At 
flrst  LacedsBmonius,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  took  no 
part  in  the  battle,  though  he  aflbrded  all  the  assistance  he  could 
to  the  Corcyrseans  by  manceuvring  as  if  he  were  preparing  to 
engage.  After  a  hard  fought  day,  victory  Anally  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  now  abandoned  their 
neutrality,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  flying  Corcy- 
rseans  from  their  pursuers.  This  action  took  place  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  Corinthians,  after  returning  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  fought  in  order  to  pick  up  their  own  dead  and 
wounded,  prepared  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  aft;emoon,  and  to 
efiect  a  landing  at  Corcyra.  The  CorcyrsBans  made  the  best 
preparations  they  could  to  receive  them,  and  the  Athenians, 
who  were  now  within  the  strict  letter  of  their  instructions,  de- 
termined to  give  their  new  allies  all  the  assistance  in  their 
power.  The  war  peean  had  been  sounded,  and  the  Corinthian 
line  was  in  full  advance,  when  suddenly  it  tacked  and  stood  away 
to  the  coast  of  Epirus.  This  unexpected  retreat  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  20  Athenian  vessels  in  the  distance,  which  the 
CorinlJiians  believed  to  be  the  advanced  guard  of  a  still  larger 
fleet.  But  though  this  was  not  the  case,  the  succour  proved 
Buflicient  to  deter  the  Corinthians  from  any  further  hostilities. 
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Dra>¥ing  up  their  shipfi  along  tl^e  coast  of  Epirus,  tiny  sent  a 
few  men  in  a  small  boat  to  remonstrate  with  the  Athenians  for 
having  violated  the  truce  ;  and  finding  from  the  parley  that  the 
Athenians  did  not  mean  to  undertake  ofiensive  operations  against 
them,  they  sailed  homewards  with  their  whole  fleetj  afler  erect- 
ing a  trophy  at  Sybota.  On  reaching  Corinth  800  of  their  pri- 
Boners  were  sold  as  slaves ;  but  the  remaining  250,  many  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  first  famihes  in  Corcyra,  though  detained  in 
custody  were  treated  with  peculiar  kindness,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  eventually  establish  in  that  island  a  party  favourable 
to  Corinth.     These  events  took  place  in  the  year  b.c.  432. 

i  4.  The  Corinthians  were  naturally  incensed  at  the  conduct 
of  Athens,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  This  was  soon  afforded  them  by 
the  enmity  of  the  Macedonian  prince  Perdiccas  towards  the 
Athenians.  Offended  with  the  Athenians  for  having  received 
into  their  alliance  his  two  brothers  Philip  and  Derdas,  with  whom 
he  was  at  open  variance,  Perdiccas  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  injure 
Athens.  He  incited  her  tributaries  among  the  Chalcidiaus  and 
Bottiffians  to  revolt,  including  Potidsea,  a  town  seated  on  the 
isthmus  of  Pallene.  Potidsea,  though  now  a  tributary  of  Athens, 
was  originally  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  towards  whom  it  still 
owed  a  sort  of  metropoUtan  allegiance,  and  received  from  them 
certain  annual  magistrates  called  Epidemiurgi.  Aware  of  the 
hostile  feeling  entertained  at  Corinth  against  the  Athenians, 
Perdiccas  not  only  sent  envoys  to  that  city  to  concert  measures 
for  a  revolt  of  Potidsea,  but  also  to  Sparta  to  induce  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  league  to  declare  war  against  Athens. 

The  Athenians  were  not  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  They 
were  about  to  despatch  an  armament  to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  de- 
signed to  act  against  Perdiccas ;  and  they  now  directed  Uie  com- 
mander of  this  armament  to  require  the  Potidasahs  to  level  their 
walls  on  the  side  of  the  town  towards  the  sea,  to  dismiss  their 
Corinthian  magistrates,  and  to  give  hostages,  as  a  pledge  of  their 
future  fideUty.  Thereupon  the  Potideeans  openly  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  in  the  summer  apparently  of  b.c.  432.  In- 
stead of  immediately  blockading  Potidsea  the  Athenian  fleet 
wasted  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Therma,  during  which  interval 
the  Corinthians  were  enabled  to  throw  a  reinforcement  of  2000 
troops  into  Potidsea.  Thereupon  a  second  armament  was  de- 
^tched  from  Athens,  and  joined  the  former  one,  which  was 
now  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Pydna  on  the  Macedonian  coast.  But 
as  the  town  promised  to  hold  out  for  some  time,  and  as  the 
necessity  for  attacking  Potidsea  seemed  pressing,  an  accommo- 
dation was  patched  up  with  Perdiccas,  and  the  whole  Athenian 
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force  marched  overland  against  Potidsa.  Aristeus,  tite  Corinthian 
general,  was  waiting  to  receive  them  near  Olynthus,  and  a  battle 
ensaed  in  which  the  Athenians  were  victorious.  The  Corinthians 
ultimately  succeeded  in  effecting  their  retreat  to  Potidsea ;  and 
the  Athenians,  after  receiving  a  further  reinforcement,  com- 
pletely blockaded  the  town  both  by  sea  and  land. 

i  5.  Meaniiirhile  the  Lacedsemonians,  urged  on  aU  sides  by  the 
complaints  of  their  aUies,  summoned  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  at  Sparta.  Besides  the  Corinthians 
other  members  of  it  had  heavy  grievances  to  allege  against 
Athens,  Foremost  among  these  were  the  Megarians,  who  com- 
plained that  their  coomierce  had  been  ruined  by  a  recent  decree 
of  the  Athenians,  which  excluded  them  from  every  port  within 
the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  The  pretexts  for  thii  severe  measure 
were  that  the  Megarians  had  harboured  runaway  Athenian 
slaves,  and  had  cultivated  pieces  of  unappropriated  and  conse- 
crated land  upon  the  borders.  These  reasons  seem  £rivolous ; 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  decree  must  no  doubt  be  ascribed  to 
the  hatred  which  the  Athenians  entertained  towards  Megara, 
since  her  revolt  from  them  fourteen  years  before,  ^gina  was 
another,  though  not  an  open,  accuser.  No  deputy  from  that 
island  actually  appeared  at  the  congress ;  but  the  i£iginetans 
loudly  complained  through  the  moutibs  of  others,  that  Athens 
withheld  from  them  the  independence  to  which  they  were  entitled. 

The  assembly  having  been  convened,  the  deputies  from  the 
various  allied  cities  addressed  it  in  turn,  the  Corinthian  envoy 
reserving  himself  for  the  last.  He  depicted  in  glowing  language 
the  ambition,  the  enterprise,  and  the  perseverance  of  Athens, 
which  he  contrasted  with  the  over-cautious  and  inactive  pohcy 
of  Sparta.  Addressing  himself  to  the  Spartans,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  The  Athenians  are  naturally  innovators,  prompt  both  in  de- 
ciding and  in  acting :  whilst  you  only  think  of  keeping  what 
you  have  got,  and  do  even  less  than  what  positive  necessity  re- 
quires. They  are  bold  beyond  their  means,  venturesome  beyond 
their  judgment,  sanguine  even  in  desperate  reverses;  you  do 
even  less  than  you  are  able  to  perform,  distrust  your  own  con- 
clusions, and  when  in  difficulties  fall  into  utter  despair.  They 
never  hang  back  ;  yoi:  never  advance  ;  they  love  to  serve  abroad, 
you  seem  chained  at  home ;  they  beheve  that  every  new  movement 
will  procure  them  fresh  advantage ;  you  fancy  that  every  new 
step  will  endanger  what  you  alresdy  possess."  And  afler  teUing 
them  some  more  home-truths,  he  concluded  with  a  threat  that  if 
they  still  delayed  to  perform  their  duty  towards  their  confede- 
rates, the  Corinthians  would  forthwith  seek  some  other  alhance. 

An  Athenian  ambassador,  charged  with  some  other  business. 
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was  then  residiiig  at  Sparta ;  and  wh^i  the  Corinthian  envoy 
had  concluded  his  addiesSi  he  roee  to  reply  to  it.  After  de- 
nying the  right  of  Sparta  to  interfere  in  a  dispute  hetween 
Corinth  and  Athens,  he  entered  into  a  general  vindication  of  the 
Athenian  policy.  He  contended  that  empire  had  not  heen 
sought  hy  Athens,  hut  thrust  upon  her,  and  that  she  could  not 
abdicate  it  without  endangering  her  very  existence.  He  alluded 
to  the  eminent  services  rendered  by  Athens  to  all  Greece  during 
the  Persian  war ;  maintained  that  her  empire  was  the  natural 
result  of  that  conjuncture,  and  denied  that  it  had  been  exercised 
with  more  severity  than  was  necessary,  or  than  would  have  been 
used  by  any  other  Grecian  power,  including  Sparta  herself.  He 
concluded  by  calling  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pause  before 
taking  a  step  which  would  be  irretrievable,  and  to  compose  all 
present  difierences  by  an  amicable  arbitration ;  declaring  that, 
should  Sparta  begin  the  war,  Athens  was  prepared  to  resist  her, 
as  he  now  called  those  gods  to  witness  who  had  been  invoked  to 
sanctify  the  truce. 

After  these  speeches  had  been  dehvered,  all  strangers,  in- 
cluding the  Peloponnesian  allies,  were  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
^he  assembly,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  then  proceeded  to  de- 
cide among  themselves  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  In  this 
debate  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of 
peace ;  but  the  ephor  Sthenelaidas,  who  presided  upon  this  occa- 
sion in  the  assembly,  called  upon  his  countrymen  in  a  short  and 
vigorous  speech  to  declare  immediate  war  against  Athens.  The 
Spartan  assembly  was  accustomed  to  vote  by  acclamation,  and, 
on  the  question  being  put,  the  vote  for  war  decidedly  predomi- 
nated. But  in  order  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  so  important  a 
subject,  Sthenelaidas,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  ordered 
the  assembly  to  divide,  when  a  vast  majority  declared  themselves 
for  war. 

f  6.  Before  their  resolution  was  publicly  announced,  the  Lace- 
demonians, with  characteristic  caution,  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  upon  the  subject.  The  god  having  promised  them 
his  aid,  and  assured  them  of  success,  provided  they  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  it,  another  congress  of  the  allies  was  sum- 
moned at  Sparta.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  one,  the  Corinthians 
took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  debate.  The  majority  of 
the  congress  decided  for  war,  thus  binding  the  whole  Peloponne- 
sian confederacy  to  the  same  policy.  TUs  important  resolution 
was  adopted  towards  the  close  of  b.g.  432,  or  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

t  7.  Previously  to  an  open  declaration  of  war,  the  Lacedsemo- 
nians sent  several  requisitions  to  Athens,  intended  apparently  to 
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justify  the  step  they  were  about  to  take  against  her,  ia  case  she 
refused  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  first  of  these  requi- 
sitions seems  to  have  been  a  political  manoeuvre,  aimed  against 
Pericles,  their  most  constant  and  powerful  enemy  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly.  Pericles,  as  v^  have  said,  belonged  to  the  Alo- 
msBonidsB  ;  a  family  regarded  as  having  incurred  an  inexpiable 
taint  through  the  sacrilege  committed  nearly  two  centuries 
before  by  their  ancestor  Megacles,  in  causing  the  adherents  of 
Cylon  to  be  slaughtered  at  Sie  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  whither 
they  had  fled  for  refuge.^  The  Lacedaemonians,  in  now  demand- 
ing that  Athens  should  be  dehvered  firom  this  "  abomination," 
hardly  expected  that  she  would  consent  to  the  banishment  of 
her  great  statesman  ;  but  they  at  all  events  gavo  his  opponents 
in  the  assembly  an  opportunity  to  declaim  against  him,  and  to 
fix  upoi^him  the  odium  of  b^ng,  in  part  at  least,  the  cause  of 
the  impending  war. 

J  8.  For  Pericles,  despite  his  influence  and  power,  had  still 
many  bitter  and  active  enemies,  who  not  long  before  had  indi- 
rectly assailed  him  through  his  private  connections,  and  even 
endeavoured  to  wound  hus  honour  by  a  charge  of  peculation. 
His  mistress  Aspasia  belonged  to  that  class  of  women  whom  the  • 
Greeks  called  hetcerce^  Hterally  "  female  companions,"  or  as  we 
should  designate  them,  courtezans.  Many  of  these  women  were 
distinguished  not  only  for  their  beauty,  but  also  for  their  wit 
and  accomplishments,  and  in  this  respect  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  generality  of  Athenian  ladies  ;  who,  being  destined 
to  a  life  of  privacy  and  seclusion,  did  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  much  mental  culture.  Pericles,  after  divorcing  a  wife  with 
whom  he  had  lived  unhappily,  took  Aspasia  to  his  house,  and 
dwelt  with  her  till  his  death  on  terms  of  the  greatest  aflection. 
Their  intimacy  with  Anaxagoras,  the  celebrated  Ionic  philoso- 
pher, was  made  a  handle  for  wounding  Pericles  in  his  tenderest 
relations.  Paganism,  notwithstanding  its  hcence,  was,  with  sur- 
prising inconsistency,  capable  of  producing  bigots  :  and  even  at 
Athens  the  man  who  ventured  to  dispute  the  existence  of  a 
hundred  gods  with  morals  and  passions  somewhat  worse  than 
those  of  ordinary  human  nature,  did  so  at  the  risk  of  his  Ufe. 
Anaxagoras  was  indicted  for  impiety.  Aspasia  was  included  in 
the  same  charge,  and  dragged  before  the  dicastery  by  the  comic 
poet  Hermippus.  Anaxagoras  prudently  fled  from  Athens,  and 
thus  probably  avoided  a  fate  which  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
accusation  afterwards  overtook  Socrates.  Pericles  himself  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Aspasia.  He  was  indeed  indirectly  implicated  in 
the  indictment ;  but  he  felt  no  concern  except  for  his  beloved 
*  See  above^  p.  98 
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Aspasia,  and  on  this  occasion  the  cold  and  somevhat  haughty 
statesman,  whom  the  most  violent  storms  of  the  assemhly  could 
not  deprive  of  his  self-possession,  was  for  once  seen  to  weep. 
His  appeal  to  the  dicastery  was  successful,  hut  another  trial  still 
awaited  him.  An  indictment  yas  preferred  against  his  friend, 
the  great  sculptor  Phidias,  for  emhezzlement  of  the  gold  in- 
tended to  adorn  the  celehrated  ivory  statue  of  Athena ;  and 
according  to  some,  Pericles  himself  was  included  in  the  charge 
of  peculation.  Whether  Pericles  was  ever ,  actually  tried  on 
this  accusation  is  uncertain  ;  hut  at  all  events  if  he  was,  there 
can  he  no  douht  that  he  was  honourahly  acquitted.  The  gold 
employed  in  the  statue  had  heen  fixed  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
coidd  be  detached  and  weighed,  and  Pericles  challenged  his  ac- 
cusers to  the  proof.  But  Phidias  did  not  escape  so  fortunately. 
There  were  otiier  circumstances  which  rendered  him  iflipopukr, 
and  amongst  them  the  fact  that  he  had  introduced  portraits 
both  of  himself  and  Pericles  in  the  sculptures  which  adorned  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Phidias  died  in  prison  before  the  day 
of  trial ;  and  some  even  whispered  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  enemies  of  Pericles,  in  order  to  increase  the  suspicions  which 
attached  to  the  latter.  Another  report,  equally  absurd  and  un- 
founded, was  that  Pericles,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
accusation,  kindled  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

But  although  these  proce^ings  proved  that  Pericles  had  many 
bitter  enemies  at  Athens,  still  the  majority  of  the  Athenians 
were  in  his  favour,  and  were  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  him  on 
account  of  the  absurd  and  obsolete  charge  which  the  Lacede- 
monians now  thought  fit  to  bring  against  him.  They  retorted 
that  the  Spartans  themselves  had  some  accounts  to  settle  on  the 
score  of  sacrilege,  and  required  them  to  clear  themselves  firom 
having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  at  Cape  Tsenaxus  by 
dragging  away  and  slaying  the  Helots  who  had  taken  refiige 
there,  as  well  as  fix>m  their  impiety  in  starving  to  death  the 
regent  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalci(£cus. 

S  9.  Having  failed  in  this  requisition  the  LacedsBmonians 
brought  forward  others  more  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
They  demanded  that  the  Athenians  should  v^thdraw  their 
troops  from  Potidea,  restore  the  independence  of  ^gina,  and 
repeal  their  decree  against  the  Megarians.  On  the  last  of  these 
demands  they  laid  particular  stress,  and  intimated  that  war 
might  be  avoided  by  a  compliance  with  it.  But  this  was  rejected 
as  well  as  the  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  sent  their  ulti- 
matum. They  declared  that  they  wished  for  peace,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  interrupted  if  the  Athenians  consented  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  other  Grecian  states. 
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Tbis  last  requisition,  so  difierent  £rom,  and  so  much  more 
general  than  the  j)receding  demands,  showed  clearly  enough  that 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  resolved  upon  war.  The  character  of 
this  requisition  seems  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  adopted  as  a 
sort  of  manifesto  in  order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  all  Greece  in 
favour  of  the  Peloponnesian  league,  which  now  professed  to 
stand  forwards  as  the  champion  of  its  liberties.  That  this  was 
the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Athenian  assembly  may  be  inferred 
firom  the  debate  that  ensued,  in  which  the  principal  topic  was 
the  Megarian  decree,  and  the  possibihty  of  stiU  avoiding  a  war 
by  its  repeal.  On  this  point  a  warm  diiscussion  took  place.  A 
majority  of  the  assembly  seemed  still  inclined  for  peace.  But 
Peiicles,  in  a  speech  of  surpassing  eloquence  and  power,  again 
contended  that  no  concessions  could  ultimately  avert  a  war,  and 
after  passing  in  review  the  comparative  forces  of  Athens  and  hex 
opponents,  concluded  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  return  for 
answer  that  they  were  reauy  to  give  satisfaction  respecting  any 
matter  which  properly  concerned  the  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and 
that  they  would  forbear  from  commencing  hostilities ;  but  that 
at  the  same  time  they  were  prepared  to  repel  force  by  force. 
This  answer  was  accordingly  adopted,  though  not  vnthout  much 
reluctance,  and  communicated  to  the  Spartan  envoys. 

§  10.  Befure  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  and  whilst  both 
parlies  stood  in  suspense,  hostilities  were  begun  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  431  by  a  treacherous  attack  of  the  Thebans  upon  Platasa. 
Though  BcBotians  by  descent,  the  PlatsBans  did  not  belong  to 
the  Boeotian  league ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  been  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians,  and  enjoyed  in  some  degree  a  commu- 
nion of  their  civil  lights.  Hence  they  were  r^arded  with  hatred 
and  jealousy  by  the  Thebans,  which  sentiments  were  also  shared 
by  a  small  oligarchical  faction  in  Platsea  itself  The  state  of 
affairs  in  Greece  seemed  favourable  for  striking  a  secret  and 
unexpected  blow.  Nauclides,  the  head  of  the  oligarchical  faction 
at  Platsea,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Thebans,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  surprise  the  town  at  a  time  when  the  citizens 
were  off  their  guard.  During  a  rehgious  festival  and  in  a  rainy 
night,  a  body  of  more  than  300  Thebans  presented  themselves 
before  one  of  the  gates  of  Platsea,  and  were  admitted  by  Nau- 
cHdes  and  his  partisans.  The  latter  wished  to  conduct  the 
Thebans  at  once  to  the  houses  of  their  chief  political  opponents, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  secured  or  made  away  with.  The 
Thebans,  however,  hesitated  to  commit «)  gross  a  piece  of  vio- 
lence. '  They  expected  to  be  reinforced  next  day  by  the  larger 
part  of  tlie  Theban  army,  when  they  should  be  able  to  dictate 
their  own  terms  without  having  recourse  to  the  invidious  act 
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■which  had  been  proposed  to  them.  They  accordingly  took  up 
a  position  in  the  agora,  or  market-place,  and  directed  their 
herald  to  summon  all  the  inhabitants  whose  pohtical  views  coin- 
cided with  their  o"^ti,  to  come  and  join  their  ranks.  The  £nt 
feeling  of  the  Platseans  was  one  of  surprise  and  alaim  on  being 
roused  from  their  sleep  with  the  astounding  intelligence  that 
their  ancient  enemies  were  in  poaeeBBion  of  their  town.  But 
when  the  small  number  of  the  Thebans  began  to  be  ascertained, 
they  took  heart,  estabhshed  comnnmications  with  one  another 
by  breaking  through  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  having  barri- 
caded the  streets  with  waggons,  fell  upon  the  enemy  a  little 
before  daybreak.  The  Thebans  formed  in  close  order,  and  de- 
fended themselves  as  well  as  they  could.  But  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  their  midnight  march  through  a  soaking  rain ;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  narrow  crooked  streets  of  the  town, 
now  choked  with  mud  and  obstructed  by  barricades ;  whilst  the 
women  hurling  the  tiles  from  the  housetops  with  loud  yells  and 
execrations,  completed  their  confusion  and  dismay.  A  very  few 
fsucceeded  in  escaping  over  the  walls.  The  great  majority,  mis- 
taking the  folding-doors  of  a  large  granary  for  the  city  gates, 
rushed  in  and  were  made  prisoners.  The  march  of  the  rein- 
forcement had  been  delayed  by  the  rain,  which  had  rendered  the 
river  Asopus  scarcely  fordable ;  and  when  they  at  last  arrived 
they  found  all  their  countrymen  either  dain  or  captured. 

The  Thebans  without  the  walls  now  proceeded  to  lay  hands  on 
aU  the  persons  and  property  they  could  find,  as  pledges  for  the 
restoration  of  the  prisoners.  Hereupon  the  Platseans  despatched 
a  herald  to  remonstrate  against  this  flagrant  breach  of  the  exist- 
ing peace,  promising  at  the  same  time  that  if  they  retired  the 
prisoners  should  be  given  up,  but  if  not,  that  they  would  be  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  The  Thebans  withdrew  on  this  under- 
standing. But  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the  Platajans, 
instead  of  observing  the  conditions,  removed  all  their  moveable 
property  from  the  coimtry  into  the  to-wn,  and  then  massacred 
all  the  prisoners  to  the  number  of  180. 

ill.  At  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans  into  Plateea  a  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  to  Athens  with  the  news,  and  a 
second  one  afler  their  capture.  The  Athenians  immediately  sent 
a  herald  to  enjoin  the  Platseans  to  take  no  steps  without  their 
concurrence;  but  he  arrived  too  late,  and  the  prisoners  were 
already  slain.  So  striking  an  incident  as  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Thebans  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  immediate  war, 
and  the  Athenians  concerted  their  measures  accordingly.  They 
immediately  issued  orders  for  seizing  all  Bceotians  who  might 
happen  to  be  in  Attica,  placed  an  AQienian  garrison  in  Platsa, 
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and  removed  thence  all  the  women  and  other  inhahitants  inca- 
pable of  taking  a  part  in  its  defence.  War  was  now  fairly  kindled. 
All  Greece  looked  on  in  suspense  as  itd  two  leading  cities  were 
about  to  engage  in  a  strife  of  which  no  man  could  foresee  the 
end ;  but  the  youth,  with  which  both  Athens  and  Peloponnesus 
then  abounded,  having  had  no  experience  of  the  bitter  calamities 
of  war,  rushed  into  it  with  ardour.  Every  city,  nay,  almost 
every  individual,  seemed  desirous  of  taking  a  part  in  it ;  iflost  of 
them,  however,  from  a  feeling  of  hatred  against  Athens,  and  with 
a  desire  either  of  avoiding  or  of  being  relieved  irom  her  yoke. 
The  predictions  of  soothsayers  and  oracles  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  whilst  natural  portents  were  eagerly  inquired  afler  and  in- 
terpreted. A  recent  earthquake  in  Delos,  which  had  never 
before  experienced  such  a  calamity,  seemed  to  foreshadow  the 
approaching  struggle,  and  to  form  a  fitting  introduction  to  a 
period  which  was  to  be  marked  not  only  by  the  usual  horrors  of 
war,  but  by  the  calamities  of  earthquakes,  drought,  famine,  and 
pestilence. 

4  12.  The  nature  of  the  preparations  and  the  amount  of  forces 
on  both  sides  were  well  calculated  to  excite  these  apprehensions. 
On  the  side  of  Sparta  was  ranged  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus — 
except  Argos  and  Achaia, — ^together  with  the  Megarians,  B<eo- 
tians,  PhociaoB,  Opuntian  Locrians,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and 
Anactorians.  The  force  collected  from  these  tribes  consisted 
chiefly  of  hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers;  but  Bceotia, 
Phocis,  and  Locris  also  supplied  some  excellent  cavalry.  A  good 
navy  was  the  great  deficiency  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians, 
though  Corintb  and  several  other  cities  furnished  ships.  Yet 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Dorian  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  they 
hoped  to  collect  a  fleet  of  500  triremes ;  and  they  even  designed 
to  apply  to  the  Persian  king,  and  thus  bring  a  Phcenician  fleet 
again  to  act  against  Athens. 

The  alhes  of  Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thessalians, 
Acamanians,  Messenians  at  Naupactus,  and  Platceans,  were  all 
insular,  and  consisted  of  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  Corcyrseans,  and 
Zacyntibians,  and  shortly  afterwards  of  the  Cephallenians.  To 
these  must  be  added  her  tributary  towns  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Asia  Minor,  together  with  aU  the  islands  north  of  Crete, 
except  MeloB  and  Thera.  The  resources  at  Athens  immediately 
available  were  very  great.  They  consisted  of  300  triremes  ready 
for  active  service,  1200  cavalry,  1600  bowmen,  and  29,000  hop- 
lites, for  the  most  part  Athenian  citizens.  Of  these,  13,000 
formed  the  flower  of  the  army,  whilst  the  rest  were  employed  in 
garrison  duty  in  Athens  and  the  ports,  and  in  the  defence  of  the 
long  walls.     In  the  treasury  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  large  sum 
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of  6000  talents,  or  about  1,400,000Z.  sterling,  in  coined  silver. 
This  reserve  had  at  one  time  amounted  to  9700  talents,  but  had 
been  reduced  to  the  sum  stated  by  the  architectural  improve- 
ments in  Athens,  and  by  the  siege  of  Potidsea.  The  plate  and 
votive  ofierings  in  the  temples,  available  in  case  of  urgent  need, 
were  estimated  at  nearly  1000  talents  of  silver.  Besides  these 
resources,  Athens  had  ako  the  annual  tribute  of  her  subjects. 

i  1^.  Such  weie  the  forces  of  the  two  contending  cities.  Im- 
mediately after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plateea,  the  Lacedes- 
monians  issued  orders  to  tiieir  allies  to  send  two-thirds  of  their 
disposable  troops  at  once  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they 
were  to  assemble  by  a  day  named,  for  the  purpose  of  invading 
Attica.  At  the  appointed  time,  the  Spartan  king  Archidamtls, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition,  reviewed  the  assem- 
bled host,  and  addressed  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation 
to  the  principal  officers.  Archidamus  still  cherished  hopes  that 
the  Athenians  would  yield,  when  they  saw  the  hostile  anny 
ready  to  enter  Attica,  and  accordingly  he  sent  forwards  Mele- 
sippus  to  announce  the  impending  invasion.  But,  at  the  instance 
of  Pericles,  the  assembly  had  adopted  a  resolution  to  receive 
neither  envoy  nor  herald ;  and  Melesippus  was  escorted  back 
without  having  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  As  he  parted 
from  his  escort  at  the  Attic,  border,  he  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing— "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calamities  to  the 
Greeks." 


Bust  of  ihc  historian  Thucydidoo. 
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PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. ^FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF   THE  WAl^ 

TO  THE  CAPTURE  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF  PLAT-fiA. 

§  1.  The  Peloponnefiians  invade  Attica.  §  2.  Athenian  naval  expedi- 
tions to  Peloponnesus  and  Locris.  §  8.  The  Athenians  invade  the 
Megarid.  §  4.  Second  inyaaion  of  Attica.  Plague  at  Athens.  8  5. 
Unpopularity  of  Pericles.  He  is  accused  of  malversation.  §  6.  His 
domestic  misfortunes.  Death.  Character.  §7.  The  Lacedemo- 
nians ravaee  Attica.  Their  naval  operations.  §8.  Surrender  of 
Potidflca.  §  9.  The  Lacedemonians  besiese  Plataea.  §  10.  Part  of 
the  garrison  osca^.  §  11.  Surrender  of  the  town.  Trial  and  exe- 
cution of  the  garrison. 

h  1.  Archidamus  had  entered  upon  the  war  with  reluctance,  and 
he  now  prosecuted  it  without  vigour.  He  still  clung  to  the 
idea  that  the  Athianians  would  ultimately  incline  to  peace,  and 
he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  so  desirable  a  result.  The  enor- 
mous force  which  he  was  leading  against  them  was,  indeed,  well 
calculated  to  test  their  firmness.  It  consisted,  according  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  of  60,000  men,  whilst  some  writers  raise  the 
number  to  100,000 ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  animated 
with  a  hitter  hatred  of  Athens,  and  with  a  hvely  desire  of  revenge. 
Archidamus  having  lingered  as  long  as  he  could  at  the  isthmus, 
marched  slowly  forwards  after  the  return  of  Melesippus,  and 
taking  a  circuitous  road,  crossed  the  Attic  border.  Having 
wasted  several  days  in  an  imsuccessful  attack  upon  the  frontier 
fortress  of  (Enoe,  and  not  having  received,  as  he  expected,  any 
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message  fiom  the  Atheniaju,  he  piooeeded  towards  Eleusis  and 
the  Thiiasian  plain,  where  he  anived  about  the  middle  of  June 
'in  B.C.  431. 

Meanwhile,  Pericles  had  instructed  the  inhabitants  of  At- 
tica to  secuie  themselves  and  their  property  within  the  walls 
of  Athens.  They  obeyed  his  injunctions  with  ^uctance,  for 
the  Attic  population  had  from  the  earUest  times  been  strongly 
attached  to  a  rural  life.  But  the  circumstances  admitted  of 
no  altemativd.  From  all  quarters  they  might  be  seen  hurrying 
towards  the  capital  with  Uieir  families  and  goods;  whilst  the 
cattle  were  for  the  most  part  conveyed  to  Euboea,  or  some  other 
of  the  adjoining  islands.  Athens  now  became  inconveniently 
crowded.  Every  vacant  spot  in  the  city  or  in  Pir»us,  even 
those  which  belonged  to  the  temples,  were  occupied  by  the 
encampments  of  the  fugitives.  The  Acropolis,  indeed,  was  pre- 
served from  this  profane  invasion ;  but  the  ground  immediately 
under  it,  called  tiie  Pdasgioon,  which,  in  obedience  to  an  an- 
cient oracle,  had  hitherto  been  sufiered  to  remain  unoccupied, 
was  now  brought  into  use.  The  towers  and  recesses  of  the 
city  walls  were  converted  into  dwelhngs;  whilst  huts,  tents, 
imd  even  casks  were  placed  under  the  long  walls  to  answer  the 
same  purpose. 

Archidamus,  afler  ravaging  the  fertile  Thriasian  plain,  in 
which  he  was  but  feebly  opposed  by  a  body  of  Athenian  ca- 
valry, proceeded  to  Achams,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  flour- 
ishing of  the  Attic  boroughs,  situated  only  about  seven  miles 
from  Athens.  Here  he  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  within 
sight  of  the  metropolis,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  coimtry 
around,  expecting  probably  by  that  means  to  provoke  the  Athe- 
nians to  battle.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  Athe- 
nians, indeed,  and  especially  the  Achamians  now  within  the  walls, 
who  had  contributed  no  fewer  than  3000  Hoplites  to  the  army, 
were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation  at  beholding 
their  bouses,  their  ripening  crops,  their  firui^il  vineyards  and 
orchards  destroyed  before  their  very  eyes.  Little  groups  might 
be  seen  gathering. together  in  the  streets  angrily  discussing  the 
question  df  an  attack,  quoting  oracles  and  prophecies  which 
assured  them  of  success,  and  indignantly  denouncing  Pericles 
as  a  traitor  and  a  coward  for  not  leading  them  out  to  battle. 
Among  the  leaders  of  these  attacks  upon  Pericles,  Cleon,  the 
future  demagogue,  now  first  rising  into  public  notice,  was  con- 
spicuous. It  required  all  the  firmness  of  Pericles  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  indignation.  He  had  resolved  not  to  venture 
an  engagement  in  the  open  field,  and  steadily  refiiaed  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  public*  mind  to  call  an  assembly  of  the 
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people,  in  wMch  no  doubt  Bome  desperate  resolution  would  have 
been  adopted.  In  order,  however,  to  divert  in  some  degree  the 
popular  clamour,  he  permitted  the  Athenian  and  Theaealian  ca- 
valry to  make  sallies  for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  plundering 
parties  of  the  enemy  and  of  protecting  as  much  as  possible  the 
lands  adjacent  to  the  city. 

1 2.  But  whilst  Pericles  tj^us  abandoned  the  Attic  territory 
to  the  enemy,  he  was  taking  active  measures  to  retaliate  on  the 
Peloponnesus  itself  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  Athenians.  For 
this  purpose  an  Athenian  fleet  of  100  triremes,  strengthened  by 
60  Gorcyrsean  ships,  as  well  as  by  some  from  the  other  alUes, 
sailed  round  Peloponnesus,  and  disembarking  troops  at  various 
points,  caused  considerable  damage.  This  expedition  penetrated 
as  far  northwards  as  the  coast  of  Acamania,  where  the  Conn- 
ihian  settlement  of  ^Uium  and  the  town  of  Astacus  were  taken, 
whilst  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  which  voluntarily  submitted, 
was  enrolled  among  the  aUies  of  Athens. 

Meanwhile  a  smaller  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  had  been  de- 
spatched to  the  coast  of  Locris,  where  the  towns  of  Thronkun 
and  Alop6  were  taken  and  sacked,  and  a  naval  station  established 
at  the  small  uninhabited  island  of  Atalanta,  in  order  to  coerce 
the  Locrian  privateers  who  infested  Eubcea.  The  naval  oper- 
ations of  the  yea^  were  concluded  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the 
jSlginetans  from  their  island.  The  situation  of  ^gina  rendered 
it  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  maritime  station ;  and  the 
Athenians  were,  moreover,  incensed  against  the  inhabitants  for 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  exciting  the  war.  The  whole  of  the 
population  was  transported  to  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  where 
the  Spartans  allowed  them  to  occupy  the  town  and  district  of 
Thyrea ;  and  their  island  was  portioned  out  among  a  body  of 
Athenian  cleruchs. 

i  3.  Archidamus  evacuated  Attica  towards  the  end  of  July, 
by  the  route  of  Oropus  and  Boeotia ;  after  which  his  army  was 
disbanded.  The  Athenians  availed  themselves  of  his  departure 
to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Megarians.  Towards  ihe  end 
of  September,  Pericles,  at  the  head  of  13,000  Hophtes,  and  a 
large  force  of  light-armed  troops,  marched  into  the  Megarid, 
which  he  ravaged  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  The  Athe- 
nians repeated  the  same  ravages  once,  and  sometimes  twice 
every  year  whilst  the  war  lasted.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the 
Athenians  also  formed  an  aUiance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  Thracians,  whose  assistance  promised  to  be  of  use  to 
them  in  reducing  Potidaea  and  the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  first  campaign.  From  the 
method  in  which  the  war  was  ccmducted  it  had  become  pretty 
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evident  that  it  would  prove  of  long  duration ;  and  the  Athenians 
now  proceeded  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  reserve  fund  of  1000  talents  should  be  set  apart,  which 
was  not  to  be  touched  in  any  other  case  than  an  attack  upon 
Athens  by  sea.  Any  citizen  who  proposed  to  make  a  different 
use  of  the  fund  incurred  thereby  the  punishment  of  death.  With 
the  same  view  it  was  rosolved  to  ^serve  every  year  100  of  their 
best  triromes,  fully  manned  and  equipped. 

Towards  the  winter  Pericles  delivered,  firam  a  lofty  platfoim 
erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  the  Ameral  oration  of  those  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  This  speech,  or  at  aU  events  the  substance 
of  it,  has  been  preserved  by  Thucydides,  who  may  possibly  have 
heard  it  pronounced.  It  is  a  valuable  monument  of  eloquence 
and  patriotism,  and  particularly  interestinjg  for  the  sketch  which 
it  contains  of  Athenian  manners  as  well  as  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution. 

i  4.  Another  year  had  elapsed,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  430 
the  Peloponnesians,  under  Archidamus,  again  invaded  Attica. 
At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  a  moro  in- 
sidious and  more  formidable  enemy.     The  plague  broke  out  in 
the  crowded  city.     This  terrible  disorder,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  iEthiopia,  had  already  desolated  Asia  and 
many  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean.     At  Athens  it 
first  appeared  in  the  Pineus ;  and  the  numbers  of  people  now 
congregated  in  a  narrow  space  caused  it  to  spread  with  fearfol 
rapidity.     A  groat  proportion  of  those  who  were  seized  perished 
in  firom  seven  to  nine  days.     Even  in  those  who  recovered  it 
generally  left  behind  some  droadful  and  incurable  distemper.    It 
frequently  attacked  the  mental  faculties,  and  left  those  who  re- 
covered from  it  so  entirely  deprived  of  memory  that  they  could 
neither  recognise  themselves  nor  others.     The  disorder  being 
new,  the  physicians  could  find  no  romedy  in  the  resources  of  their 
art,  nor,  as  may  be  weU  supposed,  did  the  chains  and  incantations 
to  which  the  superstitious  resorted  prove  more  effectual.   Despair 
now  began  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenians.    Some  suspected 
that  the  Peloponnesians  had  poisoned  the  wells ;  others  attributed 
the  pestilence  to  the  anger  of  Apollo.    A  dreadful  state  of  naoral 
dissolution  followed.      The  side  were  seized  with  unconquer- 
able despondency ;  whilst  a  great  part  of  the  population  -who 
had  hitherto  escaped  the  disorder,  expecting  soon  to  be  attacked 
in  turn,  abandon^  themselves  to  all  manner  of  excess,  debauch- 
ery, and  crime.     The  dread  of  contagion  produced  an  all  per- 
vading selfishness.     Men  abstained  firom  tending  and  alleviatiiig 
the  sufferings  even  of  Jtheir  nearest  relatives  and  friends  ^ui^ 
ing  their  sickness,  as  well  as  from  administering  the  sacred  xlti0^ 
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of  sepulture  to  their  remains  af^r  death.  These  pious  oj£ces  of 
duty  and  finendship  either  remained  unperformed,  or  were  left 
to  be  discharged  by  strangers,  who,  having  recovered  from  the 
disease,  enjoyed  an  immunity  £rom  its  further  attacks.  Often 
would  a  struggle  arise  foi^  the  possession  of  a  funeral  pile,  and 
many  a  body  was  burnt  on  the  pile  destined  for  another.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  dead  and  the  dying  lay  imheeded  in  the  streets 
and  temples,  but  more  particularly  around  the  wells,  whither 
they  had  crowded  to  quench  the  burning  and  insatiable  thirst 
excited  by  the  disorder.  The  very  dogs  died  that  preyed  upon 
the  corpses,  whilst  by  a  peculiar  instinct  the  vultures  and  other 
birds  of  prey  abstained  from  feeding  on  them. 

The  numbers  carried  ofi*by  the  pestilence  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated at  less  than  a  foiirth  of -the  whole  population.  Such  at 
least  was  about  the  ascertained  proportion  among  the  knights 
and  hoplites  forming  the  upper  classes.  The  number  of  vic- 
tims among  the  poorer  part  of  the  population  was  never  ascer- 
tained, but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ratio  among  these 
was  much  higher. 

k  6.  Oppressed  at  once  by  war  and  pestilence,  their  lands 
desolated,  their  homes  filled  with  mourning,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Athenians  were  seized  with  rage  and  despair,  or  that 
they  vented  their  anger  on  Pericles,  whom  they  deemed  the 
author  of  their  misfortunes.  But  that  statesman  still  adhered 
to  his  plans  with  unshaken  firmness.  Though  the  Laced»mo- 
nians  were  in  Attica,  though  the  plague  had  already  seized  on 
Athens,  he  was  vigoroiisly  pushing  his  plans  of  ofiensive  opera- 
tions. A  foreign  expedition  might  not  only  divert  the  popular 
mind,  but  would  prove  beneficial  by  relieving  the  crowded  city 
of  part  of  its  population ;  and  accordingly  a  fleet  was  fitted  out, 
of  which  Pericles  himself  took  the  conunand,  and  which  com- 
mitted devastations  upon  various  parts  of  the  Pelopoimesian 
coast.  But,  upon  returning  from  tlus  expedition,  Pericles  found 
the  public  feeling  more  exasperated  than  before.  Envoys  had 
even  been  despatched  to  Sparta  to  sue  for  peace,  but  had  been 
dismissed  without  a  hearing ;  a  disappointment  which  had  ren- 
dered the  populace  still  more  furious.  Pericles  now  found  it 
necessary  to  call  a  public  assembly  in  order  to  vindicate  his 
conduct,  and  to  encourage  the  desponding  citizens  to  persevere. 
But  though  he  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  vigour,  they  still  continued  to  nourish  their  feelings  of 
hatred  agaiqst  the  great  statesman.  His  political  enemies,  of 
whom  Oleon  was  the  chief,  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  the 
public  mind  to  bring  against  him  a  charge  of  peculation.  The 
main  object  of  this  accusation  was  to  incapacitate  him  for  the 
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office  of  strategus  os  general.  He  was  brought  before  the  dicas- 
tery  on  this  charge,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  considerable  £ne ; 
but  eventually  a  strong  re-action  occurred  in  his  favour.  He 
was  re-elected  general,  and  apparently  regained  all  the  influence 
he  had  ever  possessed. 

i  6.  But  he  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  this  return  of 
popularity.  His  Ufe  was  now  closing  in,  and  its  end  was  clouded 
by  a  long  train  of  domestic  misfortunes.  The  epidemic  deprived 
him  not  only  of  many  personal  and  political  friends,  but  also  of 
several  near  relations,  amongst  whom  were  his  sister  and  his 
two  legitimate  sons,  Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  The  death  of  the 
latter  was  a  severe  blow  to  lum.  During  the  funeral  ceremonies, 
aa  he  placed  a  garland  on  the  body  of  this  his  favourite  son,  he 
was  completely  overpowered  by«4iis  feelings  and  wept  aloud. 
His  ancient  house  was  now  left  without  an  heir.  By  Aspasia, 
however,  he  had  an  illegitimate  son  who  bore  his  own  name,  and 
wh(Hn  the  Athenians  now  legitimised,  and  thus  alleviated,  aa 
far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  misfortunes  of  their  great  leader ; 
a  proceeding  aU  the  more  striking,  since  Pericles  himself  had  pro- 
posed the  law  which  deprived  of  citizenship  all  those  who  were 
not  Athenians  on  the  mother's  side,  as  well  as  on  the  father's. 

After  this  period  it  was  with  difficulty  Ihat  Pericles  was 
persuaded  by  his  friends  to  take  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs ;  nor  did  he  survive  more  than  a  twelvemonth.  An  at- 
tack oif  the  prevailing  epidemic  was  succeeded  by  a  low  and 
lingering  fever,  which  undermined  both  his  strength  of  body  and 
vigom'  of  intellect  As  he  lay  apparently  unc<Hificious  aa  his 
death-bed,  the  friends  who  stood  around  it  were  engaged  in  re- 
calling his  exploits.  The  dying  man  interrupted  them  by 
remarking — "  What  you  praise  in  me  is  partly  the  result  of  good 
fortune,  and  at  all  events  common  to  me  with  many  other  com- 
manders. What  I  chiefly  pride  myself  upon,  you  have  not  no- 
ticed— ^no  Athenian  ever  wore  mourning  through  me." 

The  character  of  Pericles  has  been  very  variously  estimated. 
Those  who  reflect  upon  the  enormous  influence  which,  for  so  long 
a  period,  and  especially  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  hfe, 
he  exercised  over  an  ingenious  but  fickle  people  like  the  Athe- 
nians, will  hardly  be  disposed  to  question  his  intellectual  supe- 
riority. This  hold  on  the  pubUc  afilction  was  not,  as  in  the  case 
of  Cimon,  the  result  of  any  popularity  of  manner,  for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  demeanour  of  Pericles  was  characterized  by  a  reserve 
bordering  upon  haughtiness.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
it  ?  Doubtless,  in  Uie  first  place,  to  his  extraordinary  eloquence. 
Cicero  regards  him  as  the  first  example  of  an  alinost  perfect 
orator,  at  once  delighting  the  Athenians  with  his  copiousnesa 
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and  grace  and  overawing  them  by  the  force  and  cogency  of  his 
diction  and  arguments.  He  seemB,  indeed,  on  the  testimony  ci 
two  comic  poets  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  in 
his  favour,  to  have  singularly  omibined  the  power  of  persuasion 
with  that  more  rapid  and  abrupt  style  of  oratory  which  takes 
an  audience  by  storm  and  defies  all  resistance.  According  to 
Eupolis,  persuasion  itself  sat  upon  his  lips,  and  he  was  the  only 
orator  who  left  a  sting  behind;  whilst  Aristophanes  charac- 
terizes his  eloquence  as  producing  the  same  e^ts  upon  the 
social  elements  as  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  exerts  upon 
the  natural  atmosphere.  His  reserved  manners  may  have  con- 
tributed, and  were  perhaps  designed,  to  preserve  his  autho- 
rity from  falling  into  that  contempt  which  proverbially  springs 
j&om  familiarity;  whilst  the  popularity  which  he  enjoyed  in 
spite  of  them  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  equivocal  benefits 
which  he  had  confeired  on  the  Athenians,  by  not  only  making 
the  humblest  citizen  a  partaker  in  all  the  judicial  and  legislative 
functions  of  the  state,  but  even  paying  hun  for  the  performance 
of  them.  These  innovations  are  condemned  by  the  two  greatest 
philosophers,  though  of  opposite  schools,  that  Greece  ever  saw, 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  not  only  by  them  but  by  the  imani- 
mous  voice  of  antiquity.  Pericles,  indeed,  by  the  unlimited 
authority  which  he  possessed  over  the  people,  was  able  to  coun- 
teract the  evil  efiects  of  these  changes,  which,  however,  soon 
became  apparent  af^r  his  death,  and  made  the  city  a  pfey  to 
the  artifices  of  demagogues  and  rhetors.  But  if  Pericles,  as  a 
politician,  may  not  be  deserving  of  unqualified  praise,  Pericles 
as  the  accomplished  man  of  genius  and  the  liberal  patron  of 
literature  and  art,  is  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  By 
these  qualities  he  has  justly  given  name  to  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  epoch  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  on  this 
point  we  have  already  touched,  and  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
hereafler. 

§  7.  Whilst  the  Athenians  were  sufiering  firom  the  pestilence, 
the  Lacedemonians  were  prosecuting  their  second  invasion  even 
more  extensively  than  in  the  previous  year.  Instead  of  confin- 
ing their  ravages  to  the  Thriasian  plain,  and  the  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  the)\now  extended  them 
to  the  more  southern  portions  of  Attica,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
mines  of  Laurium.  The  Athenians  still  kept  within  their  walls ; 
and  the  Lacednmonians,  after  remaing  forty  days  in  their  ter- 
ritory, again  evacuated  it  as  before.  This  year,  however,  the 
operations  of  the  latter  by  sea  formed  a  new  feature  in  the  war. 
Their  fleet  of  100  triremes,  under  the  command  of  Cnemus,  at- 
tacked and  devastated  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  but  did  not 
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succeed  in  e^cting  a  permanent  conquest.  They  were  too 
inferior  in  naval  strength  to  cope  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
open  sea;  but  the  Feloponnesian  privateers,  especially  those 
£rom  the  Megarian  port  of  NissBa,  inflicted  considerable  loss 
on  the  Anthenian  fisheries  and  commerce.  Some  of  these 
privateers  even  ventured  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  molested  the  Athenian  trade,  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  despatch  a  squadron  of  six 
triremes,  imder  Melesander.  A  revolting  feature  in  this  pre- 
datory warfare  was  the  cruelty  with  which  the  Lacedsamonians 
treated  their  prisoners,  who  were  mercilessly  slain,  and  their 
bodies  cast  into  clefts  and  ravines.  This  produced  retaliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Some  Feloponnesian  envoys,  on 
their  way  to  the  court  of  Persia  to  solicit  aid  against  Athens, 
were  joined  by  the  Corinthian  general  Aristeus,  who  persuaded 
them  to  visit  the  court  of  the  Thracian  king  Sitaloes,  in  order  if 
possible  to  detach  him  £roz&  the  Athenian  alliance.  But  this 
was  a  fatal  miscalculation.  Not  only  was  Sitalces  firmly  attached 
to  the  Athenians,  but  his  son  Sadocus  had  been  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Athens ;  and  the  Athenian  residents  at  the  court  of 
Sitalces  induced  him,  in  testimony  of  zeal  and  gratitude  for  his 
newly  conferred  rights,  to  procure  the  arrest  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian envoys.  The  whole  party  were  accordingly  seized  and 
conducted  to  Athens,  where  they  were  put  to  death  without 
even*the  form  of  a  trial,  and  their  bodies  cast  out  among  the 
rocks,  by  way  of  reprisal  for  the  murders  committed  by  the  La- 
cedffimonians. 

§  8.  By  this  act  the  Athenians  got  rid  of  Aristeus,  who  had 
proved  himself  an  active  and  able  commander,  and  who  was  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  revolt  of  Fotidsea  as  well  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  successful  resistance.  In  the  following  winter  that 
town  capitulated,  after  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  it 
suficred  such  extremity  of  famine,  that  even  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  converted  into  food.  Although  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  such  distress,  and  though  the  siege  had  cost  Athens 
2000  talents,  the  Athenian  genertds,  Xenophon,  the  son  of  Euri- 
pides, and  his  two  colleagues,  granted  the  Fotidseans  favourable 
terms.  For  this  they  were  reprimanded  by  the  Athenians,  who 
had  expected  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  siege  by  selUng  the 
prisoners  as  slaves,  and  perhaps  also  to  gratify  their  vengeance 
by  putting  the  intrepid  garrison  to  death.  Fotidsa  and  its 
territory  was  now  occupied  by  a  body  of  1000  colonists  from 
Athens. 

}  9.  The  third  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  429)  was  now  opening 
and  nothing  decisive  had  been  performed  on  either  side.     Afler 
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two  invasionB,  but  little  mifichief,  probably,  was  capable  of  being 
inflicted  on  the  Attic  territory,  or  at  all^  events  not  sufficient  to 
induce  the  Peloponnesians  to  incur  the  risk  of  infection  from 
the  plague.  Archidamus,  therefore,  now  directed  his  wholo 
force  against  the  ill-fated  town  of  Platea.  As  he  approached 
their  city,  the  Flatsaans  despatched  a  herald  to  Arcludamus  to 
remonstrate  against  this  invasion,  and  to  remind  him  of  the 
solemn  oath  which  Pausanias  had  sworn,  when,  afler  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  he  ofiered  sacrifice  to  Jove  Eleutherios  in  the 
great  square  of  Platiea,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled allies,  bound  himself  and  them  to  respect  and  guarantee 
their  independence.  Arcludamus  replied  that  by  their  oaths 
they  were  bound  to  assist  him  in  the  hberation  of  the  rest  of 
Greece ;  but,  if  they  would  not  agree  to  do  this,  their  independ- 
ence should  be  respected  if  they  only  consented  to  remain 
neutral.  After  this  summons  had  been  twice  repeated,  the  Pla- 
tasans  returned  for  answer  that  they  could  do  nothing  without 
the  consent  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  custody  their  wives  and 
families  now  were ;  adding,  that  a  profession  of  neutrality  might 
again  induce  the  Thebans  to  surprise  their  city.  Hereupon 
Archidamus  proposed  to  them  to  hand  over  their  town  and 
territory  to  the  Lacedemonians,  together  with  a  schedule  of  all 
the  property  which  they  contained,  engaging  to  hold  them  in 
trust  and  to  cultivate  the  land  till  the  war  was  terminated,  when 
every  thing  should  be  safely  restored.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Platseans  might  retire  whithersoever  they  chose,  and  receive  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  oiler  seemed  fair  and  tempting,  and  the  majority  of  the 
PlatsBans  were  for  accepting  it,  but  it  was  resolved  first  of  all  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Athenians :  who,  however,  exhorted 
them  to  hold  out,  and  promised  to  assist  them  to  the  last.  The 
Platseans,  afraid  to  send  a  herald  to  the  Spartan  camp,  now  pro- 
claimed from  the  walls  their  refusal  of  the  proflered  terms ; 
when  Archidamus  invoked  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  soil  to 
witness  that  it  was  not  until  the  Platseans  had  renounced  the 
oaths  which  bound  them,  that  he  had  invaded  their  territory. 
The  Peloponnesians,  indeed,  seemkto  have  been  really  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  siege.  They  were  driven  into  it  by  the  ancient 
grudge  of  the  Thebans  against  Plateea. 

The  siege  that  ensued  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the 
*  annals  of  Grecian  warfare.  Plats^a  was  but  a  small  city,  and  its 
garrison  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athenians,  toge- 
ther with  110  women  to  manage  their  household  affairs.  Yet 
this  small  force  set  at  defiance  &ie  whole  army  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians.    The  first  operatbn  of  Archidamus  was  to  surround  the 
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town  with  a  strong  palisade  fbimed  of  the  fruit  trees  which  had 
heen  cut  down,  and  thus  to  deprive  the  Plateans  of  all  egress. 
He  then  hegan  to  erect  a  mound  of  timher,  earth,  and  stones 
against  the  waU,  forming  an  inclined  plane  up  which  his  troops 
might  march,  and  thus  take  the  place  hy  escalade.  The  whole 
army  lahoured  at  this  mound  seventy  days  and  nights;  hut 
whilst  it  was  gradually  attaining  the  requisite  height  the  Pla- 
tffians  on  their  side  were  engaged  in  raising  their  walls  with  a 
superstructure  of  wood  and  brickwork,  protected  in  front  with 
hides.  They  also  formed  a  subterranean  passage  under  their 
walls,  and  undermined  the  coound,  which  thus  fell  in  and  re- 
quired constant  additions.  And  as  even  these  precautions 
seemed  in  danger  of  being  ultimately  defeated,  they  built  a  new 
interior  wall,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  whose  two  horns  joined 
the  old  one  at  points  beyond  the  extent  of  the  mound ;  so  that 
if  the  besiegers  succeeded  in  carrying  the  first  rampart,  they 
would  be  in  no  better  position  than  before.  So  energetic  was 
the  defence,  that  the  Lacedeemonians,  after  spending  three 
months  in  these  fruitless  attempts,  resolved  to  turn  the  siege 
into  a  bk)ckade,  and  reduce  the  place  by  famine. 

i  10.  They  now  proceeded  to  surround  the  city  with  a  double 
wall  of  circumvallation,  the  interior  space  between  the  two  of 
sixteen  feet  in  breadth  being  roofed  in,  and  the  whole  stracture 
protected  by  a  ditch  on  each  side,  one  towards  the  town  and  the 
other  towards  the  country.  The  interior  was  occupied  by  the 
troops  left  on  guard,  half  of  which  consisted  of  Boeotians  and  the 
other  half  of  Peloponnesians.  In  this  manner  the  Plateaus 
endured  a  blockade  of  two  years,  during  which  the  Athenians 
attempted  nothing  for  their  relief  In  the  second  year,  however, 
about  half  the  garrison  efiected  their  escape  in  the  following  bold 
and  successful  manner.  Provisions  were  beginning  to  run  short, 
and  the  Platsean  commander  exhorted  the  garrison  to  scale  the 
wall  by  which  they  were  blockaded.  Only  212  men,  however, 
were  found  bold  enough  to  attempt  this  hazardous  feat.  Choos- 
ing a  wet  and  stormy  December  night,  they  issued  from  their 
gates,  hghtly  armed  and  carrying  with  them  ladders  accurately 
adapted  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  These  were  fixed  against  it 
in  the  space  between  two  towers  occupied  by  the  gaard,  and  the 
first  company  having  mounted,  slew,  without  creating  alarm, 
the  sentinels  on  duty.  Already  a  great  part  of  the  Platseans  had 
gained  the  summit,  when  the  noise  of  a  tile  kicked  down  by  * 
one  of  the  party  betrayed  what  was  passing.  The  whole  guard 
immediately  turned  out,  but  in  the  darkness  and  confusion  knew 
not  whither  to  direct  their  blows,  whilst  the  lighted  torches  which 
they  carried  rendered  them  a  consiMicuous  aim  for  the  arrows  and 
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javelins  of  those  Platseans  who  had  gained  the  other  side  of  the 
wails.  In  this  manner  the  little  band  succeeded  in  efiecting 
their  escape  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  was  captured, 
and  of  a  few  who  lost  their  courage  and  returned  to  Platiea. 

i  11.  But  though  the  provisions  of  the  garrison  were  hus- 
banded by  this  diminution  in  their  number,  all  the  means  of 
subsistence  were  at  length  exhausted,  and  starvation  began  to 
stare  them  in  the  face.  The  Lacedsmonian  commander  had 
long  been  in  a  condition  to  take  the  town  by  stonn,  but  he  had 
been  directed  by  express  orders  finom  home  to  reduce  it  to  a 
voluntary  capitulation,  in  order  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
fij^arta  might  not  be  forced  to  give  it  up,  as  she  would  be  in  case 
of  a  forcible  capture.  Knowing  the  distressed  state  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  Lacedffimonians  sent  in  a  herald  with  a  summons  to 
surrender  and  submit  themselves  to  their  disposal,  at  the  same 
time  promising  that  only  the  guilty  should  be  punished.  The 
besieged  had  no  alternative  and  submitted.  Tlus  took  place  in 
B.C.  427,  after  the  blockade  had  lasted  two  yeara. 

The  whole  garrison,  consisting  of  200  Platfeaus  and  25  Athe- 
nians, were  now  arraigned  before  five  judges  sent  from  Sparta. 
Their  indictment  was  framed  in  a  way  which  precluded  the  possi- 
biUty  of  escape.  They  were  simply  asked  "  "Whether  during  the 
present  war  they  had  rendered  any  assistance  to  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  or  their  allies  V*  So  preposterous  a  question  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  prisoners  that  they  could  expect  neither  justice  nor 
mercy.  Nevertheless,  they  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  plead 
their  cause.  Their  orators,  by  recalling  the  services  which  Platesa 
had  rondered  to  Greece  in  general  in  the  Persian  war,  and  to  Sparta 
in  particular,  by  aiding  to  suppress  the  revolt  of  the  Helots,  seem- 
ed to  have  produced  such  an  impression  on  their  judges  that  the 
Thebans  present  found  it  necessary  to  reply.  Their  speech  does 
not  appear  to  have  contained  any  very  cogent  arguments,  but  it 
was  successful.  The  PlatsBans  ware  mercilessly  sacrificed  for 
reasons  of  state  poHcy.  Each  man,  including  the  25  Athenians, 
was  called  up  separately  before  the  judgment  seat,  and  the  same 
question  having  been  put  to  him,  and  of  course  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  was  immediately  led  away  to  execution.  The  town 
of  Platcea,  together  with  its  territory,  was  transferred  to  the 
Thebans,  who,  a  few  months  afterwaids,  leveUed  all  the  private 
houses  to  the  ground,  and  with  the  materials  erected  a  sort  of 
vast  barrack  around  the  Herseum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  and  to  ser^^  as  an  abode  for  those  to 
whom  they  let  out  the  land.  Thus  was  Platea  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Greece. 


Statue  or  Theseus,  flrom  the  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
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Mytilen6.  §  6.  Debates  of  the  Athenian  assembly  respecting  the  My- 
tileneans.  Cleon  and  the  Athenian  demagogues.  §  6.  Bloody  decree 
against  the  Mytileneans.  §  7.  Second  debate.  Reversal  of  the  decree. 
Lesbos  colonized  by^  Athenians.  §  8.  Civil  dissensions  at  Gorcyra. 
§  9.  Picture  of  the  times  by  Thucydides. 

i  1.  In  recordiog  the  fall  of  PlatsBa,  -we  have  anticipated  the 
order  of  chronology.  The  investment  of  that  town  fonned,  as 
we  have  related,  the  first  incident  in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  The  subsequent  operations  of  that  war  down  to 
the  eleventh  year  of  it,  or  the  year  b.c.  421 — ^when  a  short  and 
hollow  peace,  or  rather  truce,  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  was 
patched  up  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians — ^were 
not  of  a  decisive  character.  There  was,  indeed,  much  mutua) 
injury  inflicted,  but  none  of  those  great  events  which  brinp 
a  war  to  a  close  by  disabling  either  one  or  both  parties  from 
continuing  it.     The  towns  captured  were,  moreover,  restored 
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at  the  peace ;  by  which,  consequently,  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
placed  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  wai  broke  out. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  at  length  all  the  little  engagements 
which  occurred,  and  which  the  reader  could  with  difficulty  re- 
member ;  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a  sketch 
of  the  more  important  events,  especially  those  which  display  the 
general  character  of  the  period,  the  actions  of  the  more  remark- 
able men  who  flourished  in  it,  and  the  motives,  views,  and  dis- 
positions of  the  contending  parties. 

i  2.  Except  the  siege  of  Plataea,  the  operations  by  land  in  the 
third  year  of  the  war  were  unimportant.  The  Athenians  failed 
in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  town  of  Spartolus  in  Chalcidic6 ; 
nor  were  the  efibrts  of  their  new  ally  Sitalces  more  successful  in 
that  quiirter.  According  to  the  ancient  myth  of  Tereus,  Sitalces 
considered  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  some  well 
applied  bribes  were  probably  a  more  efficacious  inducement  for 
him  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  Chalcidic6,  and  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  sway  of  Sitalces 
over  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Thrace  was  very  extensive.  He 
was  able  to  collect  an  army  estimated  at  150,000  men,  one-third 
of  which  was  cavalry.  With  this  multitudinous,  but  wild  and 
disorderly  host,  he  penetrated  far  into' the  dominions  of  Perdiccas^ 
and  compelled  the  Macedonians,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
him  in  the  open  field,  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their  fortresses. 
He  also  detached  a  force  to  reduce  the  Chalcidians  and  Bot- 
tiaeans.  But  his  expedition  was  undertaken  at  too  late  a  period 
of  the  year,  seemingly  about  the  end  of  November  or  beginning 
of  December ;  and  as  the  winter  proved  very  severe,  and  the 
Athenians  neglected  to  send  any  armament  to  his  assistance, 
Sitalces  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  conquests  after  a  cam- 
paign, or  rather  foray,  of  thirty  days. 

In  the  same  year  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians  was 
strikingly  exhibited  by  the  victories  of  Phormio  in  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf.  The  Lacedsemonians  had  planned  an  expedition 
against  Acamania,  and  had  sent  a  fleet  of  forty-seven  sail,  undeir 
the  command  of  Gnemus,  to  carry  this  project  into  efiect. 
Phormio  was  stationed  at  Naupactus  with  only  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships;  but  notwithstanding  his  numerical  inferiority,  he 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Pelopoimesian  fleet.  But 
this  was  not  all.  The  Spartans  lost  no  time  in  collecting  an- 
other fleet,  amounting  to  seventy-seven  sail.  Meantime  Phormio 
had  received  no  reinforcements ;  but  such  was  his  confidence  in 
the  skill  of  his  seamen,  that  he  ventured  to  meet  even  these 
overpowering  numbers,  and  though  this  victory  was  not  so 
decisive  as  the  previous  one,  the  PeloponnesianB  relinquished 
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all  further  operatioiiB  and  sailed  back  to  Corinth.  I^e  Pelo- 
pounesian  c<mimander8  tried  to  compensate  for  these  losses  by 
surprising  the  harbour  of  Firseus,  which  was  uiqirotected  by  a 
guard,  or  even  by  a  chain.  Having  marched  overland  firom  Co- 
rinth to  the  Megaiian  port  of  Nissea,  they  embarked  their  men 
in  forty  old  triremes,  which,  however,  were  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  repair  for  so  short  an  expedition.  But  either  their  courage 
failed  them  at  the  very  moment  of  executing  their  project,  or 
else,  as  they  gave  out,  the  wind  proved  adverse.  Instead  of 
attempting  Pineus  they  proceeded  to  the  opposite  island  of  Sa- 
lamis.  Here  they  landed  in  the  night,  captured  three  guard- 
ships,  ravaged  the  island,  and  succeeded  in  retreating  with  their 
booty  before  the  alarmed  and  enraged  Athenians  could  come  up 
with  them.  The  Athenians,  however,  took  warning  finom  thi3 
insult,  and  were  more  careful  in  future  in  guarding  their  har- 
bours. 

§  3.  The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  428)  was  marked  by  the 
usual  invasion  of  Attica  on  the  part  of  the  Peloponnesians.  It 
was  accompanied  by  the  alarming  news  of  the  revolt  of  Myti- 
len6,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  that  island. 
This  revolt  had  been  long  meditated ;  but  though  the  Athenians 
had  before  received  some  intimation  of  it,  their  reduced  condi- 
tion from  the  war  and  from  the  plague  had  prevented  them  from 
taking  any  measures  to  arrest  it.  An  embassy  which  they  now 
sent  to  the  Mytileneans,  to  persuade  them  to  remain  in  their 
duty,  having  failed,  the  Athenian  commander  Cleippides,  who 
was  on  the  point  ojf  sailing  to  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of 
40  triremes,  was  ordered  to  proceed  directly  to  Mytilene. 

It  was  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  Athenian  constitutioo, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  foreign  relations  of  Athens  were  concehied, 
that  the  executive  power  lay  vnth  the  people,  and  that  thus  all 
their  debates  and  resolutions  being  public,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  them  concealed  from  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  them. 
The  Mytileneans  having  received  information  of  the  intended 
expedition  through  a  spy,  pos^xmed  the  festival  of  ApoUo, 
during  which  the  Athenians  had  expected  to  surprise  them, 
and  made  every  preparation  to  receive  the  hostile  fleet.  But 
being  stiU  inferior  in  strength  they  pretended  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Cleippides,  who  fell  into  the  snare  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  secretly  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  implore  im- 
mediate assistance.  The  embassy  which  the  M3rtilenean8  had 
sent  to  Athens  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  negotiating, 
having,  as  might  be  expected,  failed,  Cleippides,  who  had  been 
reinforced  by  several  vessels  from  the  allied  islands,  as  well  as 
by  1000  Athenian  hoplites  under  Paches,  commenced  hostilities. 
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and  by  the  beginning  of  October  succeeded  in  blockading  Myti- 
len6  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Mytilenean  envoys  despatched  to  Sparta  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival,  where  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance  were  present.  After  the 
festival  was  concluded  they  set  forth  the  grounds  of  their  com- 
plaints against  Athens,  which  were  chiefly  two,  namely : — their 
fear  of  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  other  subject-allies 
of  Athens,  and  their  repugnance  to  assist  that  state  in  her  ambi- 
tious policy,  which  was  generally  ofiensive  to  the  states  of  Greece. 
Their  application  was  of  course  favourably  received  by  their  Pe- 
loponnesian auditors.  They  were  promised  assistance,  and  were 
formally  received  into  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.  Not  only 
was  a  second  invasion  of  Attica  ordered,  but  it  was  also  pro- 
posed to  transport  on  trucks,  across  the  isthmus,  from  the  har- 
bour of  LiecheBimi  into  the  Saronic  gulf,  the  ships  which  had 
fought  against  Phormio,  and  to  employ  them  against  Athens. 

A  very  general  impression  seems  at  this  time  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  allies  that  the  plague  and  war  combined  had 
nearly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Athenians.  Nor  was 
this  opinion  altogether  without  foundation.  The  fund  which 
they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  now  exhausted, 
with  the  exception  of  the  reserve  of  1000  talents  put  by  to 
meet  a  naval  invasion.  The  nimibers  of  their  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  their  able  seamen,  had  also  no  doubt  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  war  and  pestilence.  But  there  were  still 
ample  means,  and  above  all  an  indomitable  spirit,  among  the 
Athenians,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  thus  created.  A  lugher 
class  both  of  citizens  and  metics  than  those  who  had  hitherto 
engaged  in  the  naval  service  was  ordered  on  board  the  fleet, 
from  which  duty  only  the  two  highest  classes,  namely,  the  Pen- 
taoosiomedimni,  and  the  Hippeis,  or  Knights,  were  now  exempted. 
And,  in  order  to  replenish  the  pubhc  treasury,  the  Athenians 
were  for  the  first  time  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  or  in- 
come tax,  by  which  a  sum  of  200  talents  was  raised. 

By  these  efforts  the  Athenians  manned  a  fleet  of  100 
triremes,  which  suddenly  and  imexpectedly  appeared  ofi*  the 
isthmus,  and  made  descents  at  various  points.  At  the  same 
time  the  Laced»monians  assembled  there  were  surprised  by 
the  news  that  another  Athenian  fleet  of  30  triremes,  which  had 
been  previously  despatched  under  Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio, 
Was  committing  devastations  on  the  coast  of  Laconia.  These 
energetic  proceedings  arrested  the  projected  enterprise  of  the  La- 
cedsmonians,  especially  as  their  allies  were  engaged  in  gathering 
the  harvest,  and  had  therefore  assembled  oxdy  in  small  numbers. 
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Accordmgly  they  Tetumed  home,  and  contented  themeelves  with 
preparing  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene. 

i  4.  This  annament,  however,  could  not  be  got  i^sady  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  (b.c.  427).  Meanwhile  SalsBthus,  a 
Lacedemonian  envoy,  proceeded  to  Lesbos,  and  having  contrived 
to  enter  Mytilene,  encouraged  the  citizens  to  hold  out  till  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  succours.  In  the  course  of  April  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  fleet,  consisting  of  42  triremes  under  Alcidas,  actu- 
ally sailed,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion, 
the  aUied  army  again  invaded  Attica. 

But  week  after  week  passed  away,  and  Alcidas  did  not  appear 
before  MytUene.  The  provisions  of  the  town  were  exhausted, 
the  populace  was  growing  impatient,  and  even  Salsethus  himself 
began  to  despair  of  the  arrival  of  the  fleet.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  as  a  last  desperate  expedient,  to  make  a  sally,  and 
endeavour  to  raise  the  blockade.  With  this  view  even  the  men 
of  the  lower  classes  were  armed  with  the  full  armour  of  the 
hoplites.  But  this  step  produced  a  very  difierent  result  from 
what  Salffithus  had  expected  or  intended.  The  great  mass  of 
the  Mytileneans  were  not  adverse  to  the  Athenian  dominion ; 
but  they  regarded  their  own  oligarchical  government  with  suspi- 
cion, accused  it  of  starving  the  citizens  whilst  it  possessed  stores 
of  concealed  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes ;  and 
being  now  strengthened  by  the  arms  which  had  been  distributed 
to  them,  threatened  that,  unless  their  demands  were  comphed 
with,  they  would  surrender  the  city  to  the  Athenians.  In  this 
de^rate  emergency  the  M3^enean  government  perceived  that 
their  oidy  chance  of  safety  lay  in  anticipating  the  people  in  this 
step.  They  accordingly  opened  a  negotiation  with  Paches,  and 
a  capitulation  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  city  was  to  be  sur- 
rendered, and  the  fate  of  its  inhabitants  to  be  decided  by  the 
Athenian  Assembly.  It  was  Itipulated,  however,  that  they  were 
to  be  permitted  to  send  envoys  to  Athens  to  plead  their  cause ; 
and  Paches  engaged  that  meanwhile  nobody  should  be  impri- 
soned or  sold  into  slavery.  When  Paches  entered  the  city,  those 
Mytileneans  who  had  been  the  chief  instigators  of  the  revolt 
took  refuge  at  the  altars ;  but  he  induced  them  by  his  assurances 
to  quit  their  places  of  refuge,  and  placed  them  in  Tenedos. 

Scarcely  had  this  capitulation  been  concluded,  when,  to  the 
surprise  of  the  Mytileneans,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  appeaxed  oSC 
the  coast  of  Ionia.  Alcidas,  overawed  by  the  maritime  reputation 
of  Athens,  had  neglected  to  discharge  his  duty  with  the  energy 
reqinred  by  the  crisis  ;  and,  finding  that  he  had  arrived  too  late 
to  save  Mytilene,  he  sailed  back  to  Peloponnesus,  without  at- 
tempting any  thing  further. 
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i  6,  Pacheg  being  now  undisputed  master  of  Lesbos,  de- 
spatched to  Athens  those  Mytileneans  who  had  been  deposited 
at  Tenedos,  together  with  others  implicated  in  the  late  revolt, 
and  hkewise  Salffithus  the  Lacedcemonian  envoy,  who  had  been 
detected  in  a  place  of  concealment  in  the  city.  The  Athenians 
assembled  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  these  prisoners,  amounting 
in  number  to  more  than  a  thousand.  Saliethus  was  at  once  put 
to  death.  The  disposal  of  the  other  prisoners  caused  some  de- 
bate. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  demagogue,  Gleon,  whom 
we  have  already  noticed  as  an  opponent  of  Pericles,  first  comes 
prominently  forwards  in  Athenian  afiairs.  The  efiects  of  the 
extensive  commerce  of  Athens,  and  more  particularly  of  the  po- 
litical changes  introduced  by  Pericles,  were  now  beginning  to 
show  themselves.  Down  to  the  time  of  that  statesman,  the 
democracy  of  Athens  had  been  governed  by  aristocratic  leaders 
alone.  The  personal  qualities  of  Pericles,  in  spite  of  the  growing 
feeling  of  democracy,  secured  his  ascendency  in  the  assembly ; 
but  even  during  his  lifetime  men  of  a  much  lower  rank  than 
those  who  had  formerly  pretended  to  govern  the  people  were 
beginning  to  step  forward,  and  to  claim  a  share  of  power.  Such 
were  Eucrates,  the  rope-maker,  Lysicles,  the  sheep-dealer,  and 
Hyperbolus,  the  lamp-maker.  The  humblest  mechanic,  if  an 
Athenian  citizen,  was  at  liberty  to  address  the  assembly ;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  but  disfranchisement  for  debt  or 
crime.  If  he  succeeded,  his  fortune  was  made ;  for  the  influence 
thus  acquired  might  be  converted  in  various,  but  not  over  reput- 
able, ways  into  a  source  of  profit.  Success,  however,  demanded 
some  peculiar  qualifications.  An  Athenian  audience  was  some- 
what fastidious ;  but  more  especially  the  vastness  of  their  assem- 
blies, and  the  noise  and  clamour  with  which  they  firequently 
abounded,  demanded  not  only  a  considerable  share  of  nerve,  but 
also  physical  powers,  especially  a  loud  voice,  which  are  not 
always  fowad  combined  with  the  higher  mental  requisites  of  an 
orator.  Hence  those  who  possessed  even  a  moderate  share  of 
ability,  if  endowed  with  audacity  and  a  stentorian  voice,  stood  a 
much  better  chance  in  the  assembly  than  men  of  far  higher 
talent,  but  deficient  in  those  indispensable  qualifications.  If  we 
may  trust  the  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes,  Gleon,  the  leather- 
seUer,  was  a  perfect  model  of  that  new  class  of  loW-bom  orators 
just  alluded  to ;  a  noisy  brawler,  loud  in  his  criminations,  insolent 
in  his  gestures,  corrupt  and  venal  in  his  principles ;  extorting 
money  by  threats  of  accusations,  a  persecutor  of  rank  and  merit, 
a  base  flatterer  and  sycophant  of  the  populace.  In  this  portrait 
much  allowance  must  no  doubt  be  made  not  only  for  comic 
licence  and  exaggeration,  but  also  for  party  feeling  and  pexsonal 
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pique.  Aristophaiies  was  on  the  aristocratio  side  in  polities,  and 
waa  moreoyer  engaged  in  a  private  quarrel  with  Clecm,  caused 
by  the  latter  having  complained  to  the  senate  of  his  comedy  of 
the  BaJbyUmians,  Thucydides,  indeed,  in  his  account  of  Cleon, 
goes  v^  far  to  confirm  the  description  of  Aristophanes.  But 
here  too  we  must  be  somewhat  on  our  guard  respecting  the  tes- 
timony of  an  historian  otherwise  remarkable  for  his  impartiality ; 
for  it  was  to  Cleon  that  Thucydides  owed  his  banishment. 
Still,  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  the  character  of 
Cleon  conveyed  to  us  by  these  two  writers  is,  in  its  main  fea- 
tures, correct.  Even  a  caricature  must  have  some  grounds  of 
truth  for  its  basis ;  nor  would  Aristophanes,  out  of  mere  regard 
for  his  poetical  reputation,  have  ventured  to  produce  before  an 
Athenian  audience  a  character  of  their  well-known  demagogue 
so  unlike  the  truth  as  not  to  be  easily  recognized.  The  actions 
of  Cleon,  which  are  undisputed,  show  him  cruel  and  cowardly ; 
characteristics  which  may  lead  us  to  infer  any  degree  of  baseness 
in  a  man.  Along  with  his  impudence  and  other  bad  qualities 
he  must  however  no  doubt  have  possessed  a  certain  G^are  of 
ability,  since,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
possessed  more  influence  than  any  other  orator  in  the  Athenian 
assembly.  It  was  he  who  took  the  lead  in  the  debate  respecting 
the  disposal  of  the  Mytileneans,  and  made  the  savage  and  hor- 
rible proposal  to  put  to  death  not  only  the  prisoners  who  had 
been  sent  to  Athens,  but  the  whde  male  population  of  Mytilen6 
of  military  age — ^including  therefore  those  who  had  not  partici- 
pated in,  or  were  even  opposed  to  the  revolt — ^and  to  sell  the 
women  and  children  into  slavery.  This  motion  he  succeeded  in 
carrying,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Diodotus  and  others ; 
and  in  order  seemingly  that  no  room  might  be  left  for  cooler 
reflection,  a  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilen6, 
conveying  orders  to  Paches  to  put  the  bloody  decree  into  exe- 
cution. 

k  6.  The  barbarous  laws  of  ancient  warfare  justified  atrocities 
which  in  modem  times  would  be  regarded  with  horror  and  de- 
testation ;  and  we  have  already  described  the  Lacedsmonians 
as  exercising  those  laws  with  the  most  revolting  severity  in  the 
case  of  the  garrison  of  PlatsBa ; — an  event,  however,  which  took 
place  a  little  after  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
conduct  of  the  Lacedsemonians  on  that  occasion  admits  of  no  ex- 
cuse. But  this  decree  of  the  Athenians  was  infinitely  worse,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  much  greater  number  of  persons  whom 
it  devoted  to  death,  but  also  and  principally  because  it  made 
DO  discrimination  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.     One 
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night's  teflectioii  couvuiced  the  better  part  of  the  Athenians  of 
the  enormity  which  they  had  sanctioned.  Ordinary  experience 
shows  that  bodies  of  men  will  perpetrate  acts  which  the  indivi- 
duals composing  them  would  shrink  from  with  horror :  and  this 
tendency  was  one  of  the  worst  evils  springing  from  the  multitu- 
dinous and  purely  democratical  composition  of  the  Athenian  as- 
semblies. On  the  morrow  so  general  a  feeling  prevailed  of  the 
horrible  injustice  that  had  been  committed,  that  the  Strategi 
acceded  to  the  prayer  of  the  M3^enean  envoys  and  called  a 
iiesh  assembly ;  though  by  so  doing  they  committed  an  illegal 
act  and  exposed  thoooselves  to  impeachment. 

k  7.  Cleon,  however,  had  not  changed  his  opini(m.  In  the 
second  assembly  he  repeated  his  arguments  against  the  Mytile- 
neans,  and  clamoured  for  what  he  called  "justice"  against  them. 
He  denounced  the  folly  and  mischief  of  reversing  on  one  day 
what  had  been  done  on  the  preceding ;  and,  though  himself  the 
very  type  and  model  of  a  demagogue,  had  the  impudence  to  cha- 
racterize his  opponents  as  guilty  and  ambitious  orators,  who 
sacriiiced  the  good  of  the  republic  either  to  their  interests  or 
their  vanity !  His  opponent,  Diodotus,  very  wisely  abstained 
from  appeahng  to  the  humanity  of  an  assembly  which  had  passed 
the  decree  of  the  previous  day.  He  confined  himself  entirely  to 
the  policy  of  the  question,  and  concluded  by  recommending  that 
the  MytHeneans  already  in  custody  should  be  put  upon  their 
trial,  but  that  the  remainder  of  the  population  should  be  spared. 
This  amendment  having  been  carried  by  a  small  majority,  a 
second  trireme  was  immediately  despatched  to  Mytilen6,  with 
orders  to  Paches  to  arrest  the  execution.  The  utmost  diligence 
was  needful.  The  former  trireme  had  a  start  of  four  and  twenty 
hours,  and  nothing  but  exertions  almost  superhuman  would  en- 
able the  second  to  reach  Mytilene  early  enough  to  avert  the 
tragical  catastrophe.  The  oarsmen  were  allowed  by  turns  only 
short  intervals  of  rest,  and  took  their  food,  consisting  of  barley- 
meal  steeped  in  wine  and  oil,  as  they  sat  at  the  oar.  Happily 
the  weather  proved  favourable ;  and  the  crew,  who  had  been 
promised  large  rewards  in  case  they  arrived  in  time,  exerted 
themselves  to  deliver  the  reprieve,  whilst  the  crew  of  the  pre- 
ceding vessel  had  conveyed  the  order  for  execution  with  slowness 
and  reluctance.  Yet  even  so  the  countermand  came  only  just 
in  time.  The  mandate  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Paches,  who 
was  taking  measures  for  its  execution.  With  r^axd  to  the  pri- 
soners at  Athens,  the  motion  of  Cleon  to  put  them  to  death  was 
carried,  and  they  were  slain  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. The  fortifications  of  Mytilen6  were  razed,  and  her  fleet 
delivered  up  to  the  Athenians.     The  whole  island,  with  the  ex- 
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oeption  of  Methyiima,  which  had  lemained  faithful,  was  divided 
into  3000  lots,  300  of  which  were  set  apart  for  the  gods,  and  the 
remainder  assigned  to  Athenian  cleruchs. 

The  fate  of  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander  at  Mytilen6,  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
arraigned  before  the  dicastery  for  the  dishonour  of  two  Mytile- 
nean  women,  whose  husbands  he  had  slain ;  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  indignation  excited  by  this  case  among  the  susceptible 
Athenians,  that  Faches,  without  waiting  for  his  sentence,  killed 
himself  Mdth  his  sword  in  open  court. 

i  8.  The  fate  of  the  Flatsans  and  Mytileneans  aJSbrds  a  fearful 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  age ;  but  these  horrors  soon 
found  a  parallel  in  Corcyra.  It  has  been  aheady  related  that, 
ailer  the  sea-fight  off  that  island,  the  Corinthians  carried  home 
many  of  the  principal  Corcyrasans  as  prisoners.  These  men  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  indulgence ;  and  while  Mytilene  was 
under  blockade,  were  sent  back  to  Corcyra,  nominally  under 
the  heavy  ransom  of  800  talents,  but  in  reality  with  the  view 
of  withdrawing  the  island  from  the*  Athenian  alliance.  Being 
joined  by  the  rest  of  the  oligarchical  citizens  on  their  return, 
they  assassinated  the  leaders  of  the  democratical  party  in  the 
senate-house,  and  then  carried  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  the  Corcyrssans  should  for  the  future  observe  a 
strict  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties.  But  they  did 
not  stop  here.  They  determined  on  putting  down  the  demo- 
cratical party  by  force,  and  vrith  this  view  seized  the  principal 
harbour,  together  with  the  arsenal  and  market-place.  The  people, 
however,  got  possession  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  togeUier 
with  the  Acropolis ;  and  having  been  reinforced  by  slaves  from  the 
interior,  whom  they  promised  to  emancipate,  they  renewed  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  The  oligarchs,  driven  to  extremity, 
adopted  the  desperate  expedient  of  setting  fire  to  the  town,  and 
thus  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  property  near  the  docks ;  but  an 
adverse  wind  fortunately  prevented  it  fjram  extending  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  city. 

The  Athenians  had  been  informed  of  the  state  of  things  at 
Corcyra,  and  at  this  juncture  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twelve 
triremes,  under  the  command  of  Nicostratus,  arrived  from  Nau- 
pactus.  Nicostratus  behaved  with  great  moderation,  and  did  his 
best  to 'restore  peace  between  the  parties.  He  had  apparently 
succeeded  in  this  object,  when  the  position  of  affairs  was  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  Feloponnesian  fleet  of  53  gal- 
leys under  the  command  of  Alcidas.  Nicostratus  succeeded,  by 
skilful  mancBUvres,  in  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  vtdth  his  small 
fleet  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good 
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order,  and  without  losing  any  of  his  yeesels.  Alcidaa,  however, 
with  his  usual  slowness,  neglected  to  make  use  of  the  oppor-  ' 
tunity,  and  attack  the  capital  at  once,  though  Brasidas  strongly 
advised  him  to  do  so.  He  lost  a  day  in  ravaging  the  country, 
and  in  the  following  night  fire-signals  upon  the  island  of  Leucas 
telegraphed  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet  of  60  triremes 
under  Eurymedon.  Alcidas  now  only  thought  of  malrmg  his 
escape,  which  he  eflected  before  daybreak,  leaving  the  CorcyrsBan 
oligarchs  to  their  fate. 

Another  vicissitude  thus  rendered  the  popular  party  in  Cor- 
cyra  again  triumphant.  The  vengeance  which  they  took  on  their 
opponents  was  fearful.  The  most  sacred  sanctuaries  afibrded  no 
protection ;  the  nearest  ties  of  blood  and  kindred  were  sacrificed 
to  civil  hatred.  In  one  case  a  father  slew  even  his  own  son. 
These  scenes  of  horror  lasted  for  seven  days,  during  which  death 
in  every  conceivable  form  was  busily  at  work.  Yet  the  Athenian 
admiral  did  not  once  interpose  to  put  a  stop  to  these  atrocities. 
About  jOO  of  the  ohgarchical  party,  however,  eflected  their 
escape,  and  fortified  themselves  on  Mount  Iston6,  not  far  from 
the  capital. 

i  9.  Thucydides  in  drawing  this  bloody  picture  of  domestic 
dissensions,  traces  the  causes  of  it  to  the  war.  In  peace  and  pros- 
perity, when  mjn  are  not  overmastered  by  an  irresistable  neces- 
sity, the  feelings  both  of  states  and  individuals  are  mild  and 
humane.  But  a  war  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta  and  Athens — 
one  the  representative  of  the  aristocratic,  the  other  of  the  demo- 
cratic, principle — ^became  a  war  of  opinion,  and  embittered  the 
feelings  of  political  parties,  by  offering  to  each  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  enforcing  its  views  through  an  alliance  with 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  cities.  The  example  of 
Corcyra  was  soon  followed  in  other  Hellenic  states.  Not  only 
were  the  dispositions  of  men  altered  by  these  causes,  but  even 
the  very  names  of  things  were  changed.  Daring  ra^mess  was 
honoured  with  the  name  of  bravery,  whilst  considerate  delay 
was  denounced  as  the  mere  pretext  of  timidity.  Wisdom  was 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  cowardice,  and  the  weighing  of  every- 
thing as  a  pretext  for  attempting  nothing.  The  simphcity 
which  genendly  characterises  virtue  was  ridiculed  as  dulness  and 
stupidity ;  whUst  he  was  regarded  as  the  cleverest  who  excelled 
in  cunning  and  treachery,  and  especially  if  he  employed  his  arts 
to  the  destruction  of  his  nearest,  and  therefore  unsuspecting 
friends  and  relatives. 


From  the  Frieze  or  the  Parthenon.    Panathenaie  Procession. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

PEL0P0NNE8IAN  WAR  CONTINUEI). — ^FROM  THE   SEDITION  AT  COR- 
CYRA  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  NIOUS. 


§  1.  Sixth  year  of  the  war.  Return  of  the  plague.  Purifioation  of  Delos. 
§  2.  Seventh  year.  Fortification  of  Pylus.  §  8.  Attempts  of  the 
Laced»monian8  to  recover  Pylus.  §  4.  ArrivS  and  victorjr  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  Blockade  of  Sphactena.  S  5.  TheLacediemonianssue 
for  peace  at  Athens.  Extravagant  demands  of  Gleon.  §  6.  Renewal  of 
hostilities.  §  7.  Debates  in  the  Assembly.  Gleon  elected  general  g  8. 
Capture  of  Sphacteria.  §  9.  Advantages  of  the  victory.  §  10.  Proceed- 
ings at  Corcyra.  Slaughter  of  the  oligarchs.  ^11.  Eighth  year  of  the 
war.  Capture  of  Cythcra.  §12.  Invasion  of  tne  Megarid  and  Bceotia 
by  the  Athenians.  Capture  of  Nissea,  the  port  of  Megara.  Defeat  of 
the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of  DeliuoL  §  18.  Brasidas  in  Thrace. 
Takes  Amphipolis.  Banishment  of  Thucydides.  §  14.  Ninth  year  of 
the  war.  A  truce  between  Sparta  and  Awens.  The  war  continued  in 
Thrace.  §  15.  Tenth  year  of  the  war.  Cleon  proceeds  to  Amphi- 
polia  His  defeat  and  death.  Death  of  Brasidas.  §  16.  Eleventh 
year  of  the  war.     fifty  years'  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 

4  1  The  beginning  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  426)  wai 
marked  by  natural  calamities  which  seemed  to  present  a  counter- 
part to  the  moral  disturbances  which  were  agitating  Greece, 
Floods  and  earthquakes  of  unusual  violence  and  frequency  oc- 
curred in  various  parts ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  aJarmed  at 
these  portents,  abstained  from  their  intended  invasion  of  Attica. 
The  military  operations  of  the  Athenians  were  unimportant. 
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The  pla^e  which  had  reappeared  at  Athens  towards  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year,  was  now  making  fearfiil  ravages.  This 
Rcourge  was  attributed  to  the  anger  of  Apollo ;  and  in  order, 
as  it  seems,  to  propitiate  that  dei^,  a  complete  purification  of 
Delos  was  performed  in  the  autumn.  All  the  bodies  interred 
there  were  exhumed  and  reburied  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Rhenea;  whilst  for  the  future  it  was  ordered  that  no  deaths 
or  births  should  be  suffered  to  take  place  on  the  sacred  island. 
At  the  same  time  the  celebration  of  the  Delian  festival,  to  be 
renewed  every  fourth  year,  was  revived  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour ;  and  thus  in  some  measure  compensated  the  Athenians  fi>r 
their  exclusion,  through  the  war,  from  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games. 

i  2.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  425)  the  LacedsBmo- 
man  army  under  Agis,  afler  a  stay  of  only  15  days  in  the  Attio 
territory,  was  recalled  by  the  news  that  the  Athenians  had  esta- 
blished a  military  post  at  Pylus  in  Messenia.  In  consequence 
of  circumstances  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  here- 
afler,  the  Athenians  had  sent  a  fleet  of  £>rty  ships  to  Sicily, 
under  the  command  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles  ;  but  on  their 
way  thither  these  officers  were  directed  to  stop  at  Corcyra,  and 
to  assist  the  people  against  the  oligarchs,  who,  as  already  related, 
had  fortified  themselves  at  Mount  Iston6,  and  were  annoying 
the  capital.  Demosthenes,  who  had  acquired  great  glory  by  a 
campaign  against  the  Ambraoians,  had  also  embarked  in  the 
same  fleet,  with  a  kind  of  roving  commission  to  make  descents 
on  the  Peloponnesian  coasts.  Pylus,  on  the  modem  bay  of  Nar 
varino,  struck  him  as  an  eligible  spot  on  which  to  establish  some  of 
the  Messenians  from  Naupactus,  since  it  was  a  strong  position,  from 
which  they  might  annoy  the  LacedfiBmonians,  and  excite  revolt 
among  their  Helot  kinsmen.  As  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  announced  to  have  arrived  at  Corcyra,  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles  were  averse  to  the  delay  which  the  scheme  of  Demos- 
thenes would  occasion.  But  an  accident  caused  its  accomplish- 
ment. The  fleet  had  scarcely  passed  Pylus,  when  it  was  driven 
back  to  that  spot  by  a  violent  storm ;  and  as  the  bad  weather 
continued  for  some  time,  the  soldiers  on  board  amused  them- 
selves, under  the  directions  of  Demosthenes,  in  constructing  a 
sort  of  rude  fortification.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  favour- 
able for  the  work,  and  in  five  or  six  days  a  wall  was  thrown  up 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  Demosthenes  undertook 
to  garrison  the  place.  Five  ships  and  200  hoplites  were  led 
behind  with  him ;  and,  being  afterwards  joined  by  some  Messe- 
nian  privateers,  he  appears  altogether  to  have  possessed  a  force 
of  about  1000  men. 
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i  3.  ThiB  insult  to  the  LacecUBmoman  teiritory  caused  great 
alarm  and  indignation  at  Sparta.  The  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
under  Thrasymehdas,  was  ordered  from  Corcyra  to  Pylus ;  and 
at  the  same  time  Agis  evacuated  Attica,  and  marched  towards 
Vie  same  place.  So  vast  a  force,  both  naval  and  military,  seemed 
to  threaten  destruction  to  the  httle  garrison.  Thrasymehdas, 
on  arriving  with  the  fleet  immediately  occupied  the  small  unin- 
habited and  densely  wooded  island  of  Sphacteria,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  two  narrow  channels  on  the  north  and  south, 
almost  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Between  the  island 
and  the  mainland  Was  a  wacious  basin,  in  which  Thrasymehdas 
stationed  his  ships.  x^^ 

It  was  on  this  side  that  i^mosthenes  anticipated  the  most 
dangerous  attack.  The  LacedsBmonians  were  notoriously  un- 
skilM  in  besieging  walls,  and  on  the  landside  a  few  impeifectly 
armed  troops  would  suffice  to  keep  their  whole  army  at  bay. 
But  towards  the  sea  was  a  small  open  space  which  remained  un> 
fortified.  Here,  therefore,  Demosthenes,  after  hauling  his  three 
remaining  triremes  ashore — ^for  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  he 
had  despatched  two  to  Eurymedon,  to  sohcit  assistance — ^took 
post  hiznself  with  60  chosen  hophtes. 

The  assault  from  the  sea  was  led  by  Brasidas,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  distinguished  commanders  that  Sparta  ever 
produced.  The  narrowness  of  the  landing-place  admitted  only 
a  few  triremes  to  approach  at  once.  Brasidas  stood  on  the  prow 
of  the  foremost,  animating  his  men  by  his  words  and  gestures ; 
but  he  was  soon  disabled  by  numerous  wounds,  and  fell  back- 
wards into  hiS'  vessel,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  After  repeated 
attempts  on  this  and  the  following  day,  the  Lacedsmonians  were 
unable  to  eflect  a  landing ;  whilst  the  Athenians  considered  their 
success  decisive  enough  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  trophy,  the 
chief  ornament  of  which  was  the  shield  of  Brasidas,  which  had 
dropped  into  the  water. 

}  4.  Whilst  the  Lacedsemonians  were  preparing  for  another 
assault,  they  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  They  had  strangely  neglected  to  secure  the  entrances 
into  the  bay :  and,  although  the  Athenian  admiral  spent  the 
first  day  in  reconnoitring,  they  were  still  either  so  inconceivably 
slow,  or  so  paralysed  by  surprise  and  terror,  that,  when  on  the 
morrow  the  Athenian  ships  came  sailing  through  both  the  un- 
defended channels,  many  of  their  triremes  were  still  moored, 
and  part  of  their  crews  ashore.  The  battle  which  ensued  was 
desperate.  Both  sides  fought  with  extraordinary  valour;  but 
victory  at  length  declared  for  the  Athenians.  Five  Peloponne- 
sian ships  were  captured ;  the  rest  were  saved  only  by  running 
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them  ashore,  where  they  were  protected  by  the  Lacedemonian 
army. 


A.  blaadoTSpharterift. 


BayofPylua. 

B.  Pylns.         C.  The  mo<l«rn  NsTsrino. 
B.  *Proinoiitory  ot  CoryphMUun. 


D  D.  Bay  of  Pylu. 


The  Athenians,  thus  masters  of  the  sea,  were  enabled  to 
blockade  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  in  which  the  flower  of  the 
Lacediemonian  army  was  shut  up,  many  of  them  native  Spartans 
of  the  highest  families.  In  so  grave  an  emergency  messengers 
were  sent  to  Sparta  for  advice.  The  Ephors  themselves  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  spot ;  and  so  desponding  was  their  view 
of  the  matter,  that  they  saw  no  issue  from  it  but  a  peace.  They 
therefore  proposed  and  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  negotiations  at  Athens.  They  agreed  to  surrender  their 
whole  fleet,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attacks  upon  Pylus  till  the 
return  of  the  envoys,  when  their  ships  were  to  be  restored. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  to  continue  the  blockade  of 
Sphacteria,  but  not  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostihty  against  it ; 
whilst  the  Lacedsemonians  were  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the 
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besieged  wiUi  pzoviaioius  enough  fox  their  subeisteace  duiing  the 
armistice,  "y* 

}  5.  Great  was  the  sensation  excited  at  Athens  by  beholding 
the  pride  of  Sparta  thus  humbled  and  her  envoys  suing  for 
peace.  Cleon  availed  himself  of  the  elation  of  the  moment  to 
insist  on  extravagant  demands.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy  him 
than  the  restoration  of  those  places  which  Athens  had  ceded 
fourteen  years  before,  when  the  Thirty  Yeais'  truce  was  con- 
cluded ;  namely,  Nisaoa,  Pegse,  Trcezen,  and  Achaia ;  and  his 
influence  in  the  assembly  induced  it  to  adopt  his  views.  The 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  perceiving  that  nothing  could  be  hoped 
from  the  assembly,  proposed  a  private  negotiation  with  a  few 
chosen  individuals.  But  Cleon  would  not  hear  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  when  the  envoys  attempted  to  remonstrate,  he  com- 
pletely bullied  and  silenced  them  by  his  violence,  and  caused 
them  to  be  sent  back  to  Pylus,  as  they  had  come,  in  an  Athe- 
nian trireme. 

i  6.  When  the  envoys  returned,  the  LaoedsBmonians  demanded 
the  restoration  of  their  fleet,  according  to  agreement ;  but  Eury- 
medon  refused  to  comply,  under  the,  apparently,  false  pretext 
that  the  LaoedsBmonians  had  violated  ^e  armistice  by  an  at- 
tempt to  surprise  Pylus.  Hostilities  were  now  resumed,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  The  blockade  of  Sphacteria  began 
to  grow  tedious  and  harassing.  The  force  upon  it  continually 
received  suppUes  of  provisions  either  flrom  swimmers,  who  towed 
skins  filled  with  linseed  and  poppy-seed  mixed  with  honey,  or 
from  Helots,  who,  induced  by  the  promise  of  emancipation  and 
large  rowards,  eluded  the  blockading  squadron  during  dark  and 
stormy  nights,  and  landed  cargoes  on  the  back  of  the  island. 
The  sunmier,  moreover,  was  fast  wearing  away,  and  Ihe  stoims 
of  winter  might  probably  necessitate  the  raising  of  the  blockade 
altogether.  Under  these  circumstances,  Demosthenes  began  to 
contemplate  a  descent  upon  the  island ;  with  which  view  he 
collected  reinforcements  from  Zacynthus  and  Naupactus,  and 
also  sent  a  message  to  Athena  to  explain  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  blockade,  and  to  request  further  assistance. 

§  7.  These  tidings  were  very  distasteful  to  Ihe  Athenians,  who 
had  looked  upon  Sphacteria  as  their  certain  prey.  They  began 
to  regret  having  let  sUp  the  favourable  opportunity  for  making 
a  peace,  and  to  vent  their  displeasure  upon  Cleon,  the  director 
of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion.  But  Cleon  put  on  a  face 
of  brass.  He  charged  the  messengers  from  Pylus  vdth  having 
misrepresented  the  &u3ts  of  the  case ;  and  when  that  positkai 
proved  untenable,  began  to  abuse  the  strategi.  His  political 
opponent,  Nicias,  was  then  one  of  those  oflioeiB,  a  man  of  quiet 
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dispontion  and  moderate  abilities,  but— a  peculiar  distinction  in 
those  days — ^thoiougbly  honest  and  incorruptible,  pure  in  his 
morals  and  sincerely  religious.  Him  Cleon  now  singled  out  for 
his  vituperation,  and  pointing  at  him  with  his  finger,  exclaimed 
— ''  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  take  the  island  jf  our  generals 
were  men.  If  /  were  Strategus,*!  would  do  it  at  once  !"  This 
burst  of  the  tanner  made  the  assembly  laugh.  He  was  saluted 
with  cries  of  "  "Why  don't  you  go,  then  ?"  and  Nicias,  thinking 
probably  to  catch  his  opponent  in  his  own  trap,  seconded  thi 
Toioe  of  the  assembly  by  ofiering  to  place  at  his  disposal  what 
ever  force  he  mi^t  deem  necessary  for  the  enterprise.  Cleon 
at  first  endeayouied  to  avoid  the  dangerous  honour  thus  thrust 
upon  him.  But  the  more  he  drew  back  the  louder  were  the  as- 
sembly in  calling  upon  him  to  accept  the  office ;  and  as  Nicias 
seriously  repeated  his  proposition,  he  adopted  with  a  good  grace 
what  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  evading.  Nay,  he 
even  declined  the  assistance  of  the  regular  Athenian  hoplites, 
and  engaged,  with  some  heavy-armed  Lemnian  and  Imbrian 
troops,  together  with  some  Thracian  peltasts  and  400  bowmen, 
in  addition  to  the  soldiers  already  at  Pylus,  to  take  Sphacteria 
within  twenty  days,  and  either  kill  all  the  Lacedsmomans  upon 
it,  or  bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens.  » 

i  8.  Never  did  general  set  out  upon  an  enterprise  under 
circumstances  more  singular ;  but,  what  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, fortune  enabled  him  to  make  his  promise  good.  In 
fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Demosthenes  had  already  resolved  on 
attacking  the  island.  Cleon  procured  that  general  to  be  named 
his  second  in  command,  and  thus  stepped  in,  with  a  nominal 
authority,  to  intercept  the  honours  which  were  in  reahty  due  to 
another.  On  the  o^er  hand,  Nicias  is  not  firee  firom  blame  on 
this  occasion.  He  seems  to  have  given  the  command  to  Cleon, 
whom  he  deemed  totally  incompetent  for  it,  merely  with  the  view 
of  ruining  a  pohtical  opponent,  and  to  have  left  the  interests  of 
Athens  wholly  out  of  sight. 

When  Cleon  arrived  at  Pylus  he  found  everything  prepared 
for  the  attack.  Accident  favoured  the  enterprise.  A  fire 
kindled  by  some  Athenian  sailors,  who  had  landed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooking  their  dinner,  caught  and  destroyed  the  woods 
with  which  the  island  was  overgrown,  and  thus  deprived  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  one  of  their  principal  defences.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  awe  inspired  by  me  reputation  of  the  Spartan  arms, 
that  Demosthenes  oonsidered  it  necessary  to  land  about  10,000 
soldiers  of  difierent  descriptions,  among  whom  were  800  Athe- 
nian hophtes,  although  the  Lacedsemonian  force  consisted  of 
only  about  420  men.     Their  commander,  Epitadas,  was  posted 
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vriXh.  the  main  body  in  the  centre  of  the  island.     An  ontpoflt  of 
30  hoplitoB  defended  the  extremity  farthest  from  Pylus.     The 
end  of  the  island  facing  that  place,  steep  and  rugged  by  nature, 
was  rendered  still  stronger  by  a  circuit  of  rude  stones,  of  an- 
cient and  miknown  origin,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a  fort. 
The  Athenians,  having  landed  before  daybreak,  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  advanced  guard  of  30  hoplites.     Then  De- 
mosthenes, having  divided  his  light-armed  troops  into  bodies  of 
about  200  men  each,  which  were  to  hover  round  and  annoy  the 
enemy,  drew  up  lus  800  hopUtes  in  battle  array  near  the  spot 
where  he  had  landed.     Epitadas  had  therefi>re  to  advance  against 
him  with  his  main  body,  about  360  in  number,  over  ground  ob- 
structed by  the  ashes  and  stumps  of  the  burnt  wood,  and  amidst 
a  shower  of  missiles  from  the  light  troops  on  his  flanks  and  rear. 
At  length,  distressed  by  a  species  of  warfare  which  he  had  no 
means  of  repelling,  and  almost  blinded  by  the  dust  and  ashes, 
Epitadas  ordered  his  men  to  retreat  to  the  stone  fort  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  Athe- 
nian hophtes.     Here,  however,  having  the  advantage  of  the 
ground,  and  being  able  to  use  their  spears  and  swords  in  close 
combat,  the  LacedsBmonians  for  a  long  while  kept  their  assailants 
at  bay ;  til!  some  Messenians,  stealing  round  by  the  sea-shore, 
over  crags  and  clifls  which  the  Lacedsemonians  had  deemed  im- 
practicable, suddenly  appeared  on  the  high  ground  which  over- 
hung their  rear.     They  now  began  to  give  way,  and  would  soon 
have  been  all  slain  ;  but  Oleon  and  Demosthenes,  being  anxious 
to  carry  them  prisoners  to  Athens,  called  off  their  men  from 
the  pursuit,  and  sent  a  herald  to  summon  the  LacedeBmonians 
to  surrender.     The  latter,  in  token  of  compliance,  dropped  their 
shields,  and  waved  their  hands  above  their  heads.     They  re- 
quested, however,  permission  to  communicate  with  their  coun- 
trymen on  the  mainland  ;  who,  afler  two  or  three  communica- 
tions, sent  them  a  final  message—"  to  take  counsel  for  themselves, 
but  to  do  nothing  disgraceful."     The  survivors  then  surrendered. 
They  were  292  in  number,  120  of  whom  were  native  Spartans 
belonging  to  the  first  families.     By  this  surrender  the  prestige 
of  the  Spartan  arms  was  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.     The 
Spartans  were  not,  indeed,  deemed  invincible ;  but  their  pre- 
vious feats,  especially  at  ThermopylsB,  had  inspired  the  notioa 
that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield ;  an  opinion  which  could 
now  no  longer  be  entertained. 

i  9.  Cleon  had  thus  performed  his  promise.  On  the  day  after 
the  victory,  he  and  Demosthenes  started  with  the  prisoners  for 
Athens,  where  they  arrived  within  20  days  from  the  time  of 
Cieon's  departure.     Altogether,  this  affair  was  one  of  the  most 
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favourable  for  the  Athenians  that  had  occurred  during  the  war. 
The  prisoners  would  serve  not  only  for  a  guarantee  against  fo- 
ture  invasions,  which  might  be  averted  by  threatening  to  put 
them  to  death,  but  also  as  a  means  for  extorting  advantageous 
conditions  whenever  a  peace  should  be  concluded.  Nay,  the 
victory  itself  was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it  enabled 
the  Athenians  to  place  Pylus  in  a  better  posture  of  defence,  and, 
by  garrisoning  it  with  Messenians  £rom  Naupaetus,  to  create  a 
stronghold  whence  Laconia  might  be  overrun  and  ravaged  at 
pleasure.  The  Lacedemonians  themselves  were  so  sensible  of  these 
things,  that  they  sent  repeated  messages  to  Athens  to  propose  a 
peace,  but  which  the  Athenians  altogether  disregarded. 

HO.  Meanwhile,  after  the  victory  at  Sphacteria,  Eurymedon 
and  Sophocles  proceeded  with  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Corcyra, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  the  people,  they  took  by  storm  the 
post  of  the  oligarchs  on  Mount  lBton6.  The  latter  at  first  retired 
to  an  inaccessible  peak,  but  subsequently  surrendered  them- 
selves on  condition  of  being  sent  to  Athens  to  be  judged  by  the 
Athenian  assembly.  Eurymedon,  the  same  man  it  will  be  ob- 
served, who  had  before  abandoned  the  Corcyneans  to  all  the 
fury  of  civil  discord,  assented  to  these  conditions,  and  caused 
the  prisoners  to  be  secured  in  the  small  adjoining  island  of 
Ftychia.  But  he  took  not  the  slightest  pains  to  carry  out  the 
agreement ;  nay,  he  even  connived  at  the  artifices  of  the  Cor- 
cryroan  democracy  to  entrap  the  prisoners  into  a  breach  of  the 
capitulation,  and  thtis  procure  a  pretext  for  their  destruction. 
For  this  purpose  emissaries  in  the  guise  of  fiiends  were  sent 
over  to  Ptychia  to  persuade  the  prisoners  that  Eurymedon  in- 
tended to  hand  them  over  to  their  enemies,  and  thus  succeeded 
in  inducing  some  of  them  to  escape  in  a  boat  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  boat  was  seized  in  the  act,  and  Eurymedon  now 
dehvered  up  the  prisoners  to  the  democratical  party.  They 
were  at  first  confined  in  a  large  building,  whence,  chained  two 
and  two  together,  they  were  led  out  to  execution  in  companies 
of  twenty.  They  advanced  through  a  road  lined  with  armed 
men,  who  singled  out  their  private  enemies,  and  struck  and 
wounded  them  till  they  perished.  "  These  scenes,"  ^ays  a  great 
historian,  '*  are  real  prototypes  of  the  September  massacres  at 
Paris :  all  the  prisoners,  just  as  at  Paris,  were  led  from  the  prison 
between  two  rows  of  armed  men,  and  cut  to  pieces."*  "What, 
however,  renders  this  scene  still  more  disgusting  than  the  Pa- 
risian massacres,  is,  that  a  third  party — Eurymedon,  with  his 
Athenians — ^looked  on  in  cold  blood,  and  saw  these  atrocities 

•  Nicbuhr,  *  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,*  vol.  ii  p.  69. 
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perpetrated  'withouf  making  the  slightest  attempt  to  prevent 
them.  After  three  companies  had  been  destroyed  the  remaining 
prisoners  refused  to  quit  the  building,  or  to  allow  any  one  to 
enter  it ;  at  the  same  time  piteoualy  imploring  the  Athenians  to 
kill  them,  rather  than  abandon  them  to  the  cruelties  of  their 
countrymen.  But  Eurymedon  was  inexorable.  The  people  now 
unroofed  part  of  the  building,  and  assailed  the  prisoners  with 
showers  of  tiles  and  arrows,  till  in  order  to  escape  this  lingering 
/  fate,  they  were  driven  to  commit  suicide.  The  work  of  death 
-"/y  proceeded  through  the  night.  At  daybreak  the  people  entered 
j/  the  building  wi&  carts,  and  piling  upon  them  the  dead  bodies, 
;A    \  in  number  about  300,  carried  them  out  of  the  city. 

Ml.  The  eighth  year  of  the  war  (b.c.  424)  opened  with  biil- 
liant  prospects  lor  the  Athenians.  But  their  good  fortune  had 
now  reached  its  culminating  point ;  and  before  the  year  closed, 
their  defeat  at  the  battle  of  DeUum  and  the  loss  of  their  empire 
in  Thrace  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  they 
had  previously  gained.  At  first,  however,  success  still  attended 
their  arms.  Nicias  reduced  the  important  island  of  Cythera,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the 
towns  of  Cythera  and  Scandeia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
coasts  of  Laconia,  which  he  ravaged  in  various  places.  Among 
his  conquests  here  was  the  town  of  Thyrea,  where  the  Laced»- 
noonians  had  allowed  the  ^ginetans  to  settle  after  their  expul- 
sion from  their  own  island.  Thyrea  was  destroyed,  and  the  sur- 
viving .^ginetans  carried  to  Athens  and  put^to  death.  Among 
the  horrors  which  the  great  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
has  noted  as  characterizing  the  times,  the  murder  of  2000  Helots 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  stands  conspicuous.  Alarmed  for  their 
own  safety  since  the  establishment  of  an  Athenian  and  Messe- 
nian  force  at  Pylus,  the  Lacedemonians  about  this  time  pro- 
claimed that  those  Helots  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  services  during  the  war  should  come  forward  and  claim 
their  hberty.  A  large  body  appeared,  out  of  whom  2000  were 
selected  as  worthy  of  emancipation.  Crowned  with  garlands, 
and  honoured  with  all  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  religion,  the 
unhappy  Idiots  paid  with  their  Uves  for  the  liberty  thus  so- 
lemnly acquired.  In  a  short  time  they  all  disappeared,  no  man 
knew  how,  by  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors,  who  took  this  per- 
fidious and  detestable  method  to  rid  themselves  of  fortnidable 


M2.  Elate  with  their  continued  good  fortune,  the  Athenians 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  recovery  of  all  the  possessions 
which  they  had  held  before  the  Thirty  Years'  truce.  For  this 
purpose  they  planned  two  important  expeditions,  one  against 
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Megara  and  the  other  against  Bceotia.  In  the  former  they  were 
partially  successful.  They  seized  Nissea,  the  port  of  Megara, 
which  they  permanently  occupied  with  an  Athenian  garrison; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  obtaining  possession  of  Megara 
itself  by  the  enetgy  of  Brasidas,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  collecting  troops  for  his  Thracian 
expedition.  Heceiving  intelligence  of  the  danger  of  Megara,  he 
immediately  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  city  with  a  consi- 
derable force,  which  the  Athenians  did  not  venture  to  attack. 

The  expedition  against  Boeotia  was  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  results.  Some  Bosotian  exiles,  and  other  malcontent 
citizens,  had  fonned  a  plan  to  betray  Siphes,  on  the  gulf  of  Co-  ^ 
rinth,  and  Cheeronea,  on  the  borders  of  Fhocis^  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  on  the  same  day  to  invade  Bceotia  from 
the  south,  and  to  seize  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delium,  a  place 
about  five  miles  from  Tanagra,  strongly  situated  upon  the  clif& 
on  the  eastern  coast.  It  was  anticipated  that  these  simultaneous 
attacks  at  various  points  would  divide  the  Boeotian  forces,  and 
render  the  enterprise  easy  of  execution.  But  the  scheme  was  be- 
trayed, and  miscarried.  Demosthenes,  who  was  to  attack  SiphsB 
and  Chasronea,  found  those  places  preoccupied  by  a  formidable 
BcBotian  force,  which  rendered  vain  all  hopes  of  surprising  them. 
Hippocrates,  who  commanded  the  army  of  invasion  from  the  south, 
proceeded  to  execute  his  part  in  the  arrangement,  and  marched  to 
Dehum  with  the  very  large  force  of  7000  Athenian  hoplites,  toge- 
ther with  26,000  light  armed  troops  and  several  hundred  cavalry. 
A  day's  march  brought  him  to  Delium,  where  he  immediately 
fortified  the  sanctuary  of  ApoUo  with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  besides 
other  works.  When  these  were  completed,  a  garrison  was  lefl  in 
the  place,  and  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.  On 
arriving  at  the  heights  between  Delium  and  the  plain  of  Oropus, 
they  were  encountered  by  the  Boeotians,  who  had  assembled  in 
great  force  at  Tanagra.  Their  army  consisted  of  about  7000 
Boeotian  hoplites,  some  of  whom  were  the  very  flower  of  the 
Theban  warriors,  10,000  Ught  armed  troops,  500  peltasts,  and 
1000  horse.  They  were  led  by  the  eleven  Boeotarchs  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  though  the  supreme  command 
seems  to  have  been  vested,  probably  alternately,  in  the  two 
Boeotarchs  of  Thebes,  Pagondas  and  Aranthides.  All  the  Boeot- 
archs, with  the  exception  of  Pagondas,  were  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  Athenians  seemed  to  be  in  fiiU  retreat,  they  should  be  sufiered 
to  retire  unmolested.  But  that  commander,  disregarding  the 
opinion  of  his  coUeagues,  appealed  to  the  patriotic  and  religious 
feelings  of  the  soldiers.  He  painted  in  strong  colours  the  danger 
of  sufiiering  this  insult  to  their  territory  to  pass  unpunished,  and 
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pointed  out  that  the  sacrifices  were  favourable  for  an  attack, 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  had  incnned  the  anger 
of  Apollo  by  violating  his  temple.  Having  by  these  representa- 
tions persuaded  the  Boeotians  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  drew 
up  the  army  in  order  of  battle  under  the  brow  of  a  hill  which 
concealed  them  from  the  Athenians.  Hippocrates,  on  his  side, 
hastened  to  prepare  his  troops  for  the  battle.  His  hopUtes  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  of  eight  deep,  having  the  light  armed  troops 
and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  heavy  Boeotian  phalanx,  on  the 
contrary,  was  twenty-five  deep ;  the  Theban  hopHtes  occupying 
the  right,  vnth  the  other  heavy-armed  Bcdotians  on  the  left  and 
in  the  centre.  The  hght-aimed  troops  and  cavalry  were  ranged, 
as  in  the  Athenian  line,  upon  the  flanks.  The  BcBotians,  ascend- 
ing the  hill  in  this  array,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Athenians,  raised  the  war-shout  and  chaiged,  before  Hippocrates 
had  finished  addressing  his  men.  Bavines  at  both  extremities 
of  the  line  prevented  the  light  troops  firom  engaging ;  but  the 
serried  ranks  of  the  hophtes  met  in  desperate  conflict.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Boeotians  was  repulsed;  but  on  the  right  the  skill 
and  valour  of  the  chosen  Theban  warriors  who  led  the  van,  as 
well  as  the  superior  weight  of  the  deep  and  densely  compacted 
phalanx  bore  down  all  resistance.  At  the  same  time  Pagondas, 
having  sent  round  his  cavalry  to  attack  the  Athenian  right, 
restored  the  fortune  of  the  day  on  that  side  also.  The  rout  of 
the  Athenians  was  now  complete.  Some  fled  back  to  Dehum, 
some  to  Oropus,  others  to  the  heights  of  Fames.  Hippocrates 
himself  fell  in  the  engagement,  together  with  1000  hoplites;  a 
loss  about  double  that  of  the  Boeotians.  Fortunately  for  the 
Athenians,  the  battle  had  commenced  late  in  the  day,  and  they 
were  thus  rescued  by  the  friendly  shades  of  night  frran  the  pur- 
suit and  massacre  which  would  otherwise  have  overtaken  them. 
When  on  the  morrow  an  Athenian  herald  asked  the  cus- 
tomary permission  to  bury  the  slain,  the  Boeotians  roproached 
the  Athenians  with  the  violation  of  Apollo's  sanctuary,  and  re- 
fused the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture  till  the  sacrilege  should  be 
expiated,  and  DeHum  evacuated.  They  immediately  invested 
that  place,  which  surrendered  after  a  siege  of  seventeen  days. 
The  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  however,  succeeded  in  escaping 
by  sea,  but  about  200  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Boeotians.  Altogether  the  battle  of  Delium  was  the  greatest 
and  most  decisive  fought  during  the  first  period  of  the  war.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  battle  is  that  both  Socrates  and  his 
pupil  Alcibiades  were  engaged  in  it,  the  former  among  the 
hoplites,  the  latter  in  the  cavalry.  Socrates  distinguished  him- 
self* by  his  bravery,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  instead  of  throw- 
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ing  down  their  arms,  kept  together  in  a  compact  body,  and  re- 
pulsed the  attacks  of  the  pursuing  horse.  His  retreat  was  also 
protected  by  Alcibiades. 

i  \3.  This  disastrous  battle  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  Thrace.  At  the  request 
of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  the  Ghalcidian  towns, 
who  had  sued  for  help  against  the  Athenians,  Brasidas  was 
sent  by  the  Lacedsmonian  government  into  Thrace,  at  the 
head  of  700  Helot  hoplites  and  such  others  as  he  could  succeed 
in  raising  in  Greece.  While  engaged  in  levying  troops  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth,  he  saved  Megara  &om  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  as  has  been  already  related. 
Having  obtained  1000  Peloponneaian  hoplites,  in  addition  to 
the  700  mentioned  above,  he  succeeded,  by  a  rapid  and  dex- 
terous march  through  the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  in  efiecting 
a  junction  with  Perdiccas,  with  whom  he  marched  into  Thrace. 
Hero  he  proclaimed  that  he  was  come  to  deliver  the  Grecian 
cities  from  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  Athens.  His  bravery,  his 
kind  and  conciliating  demeanour,  his  probity,  moderation,  and 
good  faith,  soon  gained  him  the  respect  and  love  of  the  allies  of 
Athens  in  that  quarter  ;  whose  defection  was  likewise  promoted 
by  the  news  of  the  Athenian  reverses.  Acanthus  and  Stagirus 
hastened  to  open  their  gates  to  him ;  and  early  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  by  means  of  forced  marches,  he  suddenly  and  unex- 
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pectedly  appeared  before  the  important  Athenian  colony  of 
AmphipoliB  on  the  Strymon.  In  that  town  the  Athenian  party 
was  the  stronger,  and  sent  a  message  for  assistance  to  Thucy- 
dides,  the  historian,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Eucles,  was  then 
general  in  those  parts.  Thucydides  hastened  with  seven  ships 
from  Thasos,  and  succeeded  in  securing  Eion  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sti3rmon ;  but  Amphipolis,  which  lay  a  little  higher  up  the 
river,  allured  by  the  favourable  terms  offored,  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  Brasidas.  For  his  want  of  vigilance  on  this  occasion, 
Thucydides  was,  on  the  motion  of  Clcon,  sentenced  to  banish- 
ment, and  spent  the  following  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  exile. 
From  Amphipolis  Brasidas  proceeded  to  the  easternmost  penin- 
sula of  Chalcidic6,  where  most  of  the  towns  hastened  to  surrender. 
At  Toron6,  on  the  Sithonian  peninsula,  the  gates  were  opened 
by  an  anti-Athenian  party.  The  Athenian  garrison  fled  to  a 
neighbouring  fort ;  but  Brasidas  took  the  place  by  storm,  and 
put  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword. 

§  14.  The  Athenians  were  so  much  depressed  by  their  defeat 
at  Deliimi,  that  they  neglected  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  Brasidas.  They  now  began  to  think 
seriously  of  peace,  and  to  entertain  the  proposals  of  the  Lacedso- 
momans,  who  were  on  their  side  solicitous  about  their  prisoners 
still  in  custody  at  Athens.  Early  in  B.C.  423,  the  ninth  year  of 
the  war,  a  truce  was  concluded  for  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the 
subsequent  adjustment  of  a  definitive  and  permanent  peace. 
The  negotiations  for  that  purpose  were,  however,  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  news  that  Scion6  had  revolted  to  Brasidas.  This 
revolt  appears  to  have  taken  place  two  days  ailer  the  conclusion 
of  the  truce ;  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  every  thing 
should  remain  in  statu  quo  till  peace  was  definitively  concluded, 
the  Athenians  demanded  that  the  town  should  be  restored. 
With  this  demand  Brasidas  refused  to  comply.  Excited  by  the 
speeches  of  Cleon,  the  Athenians  would  not  listen  to  any  pro- 
posals for  arbitration,  and  sent  an  armament  against  Scion6, 
with  orders  that  every  man  in  the  place  should  be  put  to  death. 

The  war  was  thus  revived  in  those  distant  regions,  but 
nearer  homo  the  truce  was  observed.  Brasidas,  who  bad  been 
deserted  by  the  faithless  Perdiccas,  threw  himself  into  Toron6 
on  the  approach  of  the  Athenians.  Nicias  and  Nicostratus,  who 
had  arrived  in  Chalcidic6  with  60  triremes  and  a  large  body  of 
troops,  conmienced  operations  against  Mend6,  which  had  also 
revolted.  The  town  was  surrendered  by  a  party  among  the 
citizens :  the  Lacedeemonian  garrison  contrived  to  escape  to 
Scione,  which  town  the  Athenians  proceeded  to  invest ;  and 
when  Nicias  had  completely  blockaded  it,  be  returned  to  Athena. 
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^16,  Things  remained  in  this  state  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  B.C.  422,  when  the  truce  expired.  Early  in  August,  Cleon 
having  been  appointed  to  the  command,  proceeded  against 
Scion^,  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes,  carrying  1200  hoplites,  300 
cavalry,  and  a  large  force  of  subsidiary  troops.  In  the  absence 
of  Brasidas  he  succeeded  in  taking  Torone  and  Galepsus,  but 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Stagirus.  He  then  lay  for  some  time 
inactive  at  Eion,  till  ihe  murmurs  of  his  troops  compelled  him 
to  proceed  against  Amphipolis.  Thither  Brasidas  had  also 
directed  his  march,  with  an  army  of  2000  hoplites,  300  Greek 
cavalry,  and  a  large  body  of  light  armed  Thracians.  He  encamped 
on  the  heights  of  Cerdylium  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
whence  he  could  survey  all  the  movements  of  the  enemy ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  Cleon,  he  threw  all  his  troops  into  the  tcwu. 
That  general  encamped  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Amphipolis.  Having  deserted  the  peacefid  art  of  dressing  hides 
for  the  more  hazardous  trade  of  war,  in  which  he  was  almost 
totally  inexperienced,  and  having  now  no  Demosthenes  to  direct 
his  movements,  Cleon  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard  by  a 
very  ordinary  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Brasidas,  who  contrived 
to  give  the  town  quite  a  deserted  and  peaceful  appearance. 
Cleon  Bufiered  his  troops  to  fall  into  disorder,  till  he  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  astounding  news  that  Brasidas  was  pre- 
paring for  a  sally.  Cleon  at  once  resolved  to  retreat.  But  his 
skill  was  equal  to  his  valour.  He  had  no  conception  that  he 
could  be  attacked  till  Brasidas  had  drawn  out  his  men  and 
formed  them,  as  if  they  were  on  parade,  in  regular  order.  He 
therefore  conducted  his  retreat  in  the  most  disorderly  manner. 
His  left  wing  had  already  filed  off,  and  his  centre  with  straggling 
ranks  was  in  the  act  of  following,  when  Brasidas  ordered  the 
gates  of  the  town  to  be  flung  open,  and  rushing  out  at  the  head 
of  only  150  chosen  soldiers,  charged  the  retreating  columns  in 
flank.  They  were  immediately  routed ;  but  as  Brasidas  was 
hastening  to  attack  the  Athenian  right,  which  was  cnly  just 
breaking  ground,  and  where  Cleon  liimself  was  posted,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  was  carried  oiT  the  field.  Though 
his  men  were  forming  on  the  hill,  Cleon  fled  as  fast  as  he  could 
on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  but  was  pursued  and  slain  by  a 
Thracian  peltast.  In  spite,  however  of  the  disgraceful  flight  of 
their  general,. the  right  wing  maintained  their  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  till  some  cavalry  and  peltasts  issuing  from  Am- 
phipolis attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear,  and  compelled  them  to 
fly.  On  assembling  again  at  Eion  it  was  found  that  half  the 
Athenian  hoplites  had  been  slain.  Brasidas  was  carried  into 
Amphipolis,  and  lived  long  enough  to  receive  the  tidings  of  his 
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victory.  He  was  interred  within  the  walls  with  great  military 
pomp  in  the  centre  of  what  thenceforth  became  the  chief  agora ; 
he  was  proclaimed  OBcist,  or  founder  of  the  town  ;  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  hero  with  annual  games  and  sacrifices. 

§  16.  By  the  death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon,  the  two  chief  ob- 
stacles to  a  peace  were  removed ;  for  the  former  loved  war  for  the 
sake  of  its  glory,  the  latter  for  the  handle  which  it  afforded  for 
agitation  and  for  attacking  his  political  opponents.  The  Athenian 
Nicias,  and  the  Spartan  king  Pleistoanax,  zealously  forwarded 
the  negotiations,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.c.  421,  a  peace 
for  50  years,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  was  concluded 
on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  and  places  cap- 
tured during  the  war.  The  Thebans,  however,  retained  Platsea 
on  the  plea  that  it  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered,  and  on  the 
same  groimds  Athens  was  allowed  to  hold  Nisaea,  Anactorium, 
and  Sollium.  Neutral  towns  were  to  remain  independent,  and 
pay  only  the  assessment  of  Aristides.  By  this  treaty  Sparta 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  aUies  in  favour  of  her  own.  Her 
confederates  viewed  it  with  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  four  of 
them,  namely,  the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Megarians, 
positively  refused  to  ratify  it.  Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  as 
well  as  at  the  expiration  of  her  Thirty  Years'  Truce  with  Aigos, 
Sparta  soon  afterwards  concluded  an  ofiensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Athens,  with  the  stipulation  that  each  might  in- 
crease or  diminisli  at  pleasure  the  nmnber  of  its  allies  and 
subjects. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PELOPONNESIAN   WAR    CONTINUED.       FROM   THE   PEACE    OF   NICIAS 
TO    THE   EXPEDITION   OF    THE   ATHENIANS    TO  SICILY. 

§  1.  League  of  Argos,  Corinth,  Elea,Mantmea,  and  Clialcidic^.  §  2.  Trans- 
actions between  Sparta  and  Athena  §  8.  Policy  and  character  of  Alci- 
biadea.  §  4.  He  aavocates  aleague  with  Argoa.  Resorts  to  a  stratagem 
to  procure  it  g  5.  Alcibiades  victor  at  oTympia.  His  magmficence. 
§  6.  He  proceeds  to  Peloponnesus,  §  7.  Proceedings  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. Battle  of  Man  tinea.  §  8.  Revolutions  at  Argos.  A  democracy 
established.  §  9.  Conquest  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians.  §  10.  Interven- 
tion of  the  AthenianAinSicily.  §11.  Embassy  of  the  Eg^tieans.  They 
deceive  the  Athenians  respecting  their  wealth.  §  12.  The  Athenians 
resolve  on  an  expedition  to  Sicily.  §  13.  Preparations  at  Athens. 
Po]>ular  delusion.  §  14.  Mutilation  of  the  HermK.  Accusation  of 
Alcibiades.     §  16.  Departure  of  the  Athenian  fleet  for  Sicily. 

i  1.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  several  of  the  allies  of  Sparta 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  peace  which  she  had  concluded ;  and 
soon  afterwards  some  of  them  determined  to  rerive  the  ancient 
pretensions  of  Argos,  and  to  make  her  the  head  of  a  new  con- 
federacy, which  should  include  aU  Greece,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta  and  Athens.     The  movement  was  begun  by  the  Gorin- 
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thians,  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  because  the  LacecUemonianB 
had  allowed  Athens  to  retain  Sollium  and  Anactorium.  The 
league  was  soon  joined  by  the  Eleans,  the  Mantineans,  and  the 
Chalcidians.  But  they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
powerful  city  of  Tegea  to  unite  with  them ;  whiJst  the  oligar- 
chical governments  of  BoBotia  and  Megara  also  stood  aloof 

§  2.  Between  Sparta  and  Athens  themselves  matters  were  far 
from  being  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  Sparta  confessed  her  in- 
ability to  compel  the  BoBotians  and  Corinthians  to  accede  to  the 
peace,  or  even  to  restore  the  town  of  Amphipolis.  After  the 
death  of  Brasidas,  Olearidas  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Amphipolis ;  and  he  now  pretended  that  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  surrender  it  against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
However,  he  withdrew  with  his  garrison  from  the  place  ;  and 
the  Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it.  All  that  they  efiected  in  that  quarter  was  to 
reduce  Scion6,  when  the  bloody  decree  of  Cleon  was  carried  into 
execution.  Athens  consequently  refused  to  evacuate  Pylus, 
though  she  removed  the  Helots  and  Messenians  from  it. 

§  3.  In  the  negotiations  which  ensued  respecting  the  surrender 
of  Pylus,  Alcibiades  took  a  prominent  part.  This  extraordinary 
man  had  already  obtained  immense  influence  at  Athens.  Young, 
rich,  handsome,  profligate,  and  clever,  Alcibiades  was  the  very 
model  of  an  Athenian  man  of  fashion.  In  lineage  he  was  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  plebeian  orators  of  the  day.  The  Athenian  pubhc, 
in  spite  of  its  excessive  democracy,  was  anything  but  insensible 
to  the  prestige  of  high  birth ;  and  Alcibiades  traced  his  paternal 
descent  from  the  JEacid  heroes  Eurysaccs  and  Ajax,  whilst  on 
his  mother's  side  he  claimed  relationship  with  the  AlcmsBonidcs, 
and  consequently  with  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
Clinias,  Pericles  had  become  his  guardian.  From  early  youth 
the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  was  marked  by  violence,  reck- 
lessness, and  vanity.  He  delighted  in  astonishing  the  more 
sober  portion  of  the  citizens  by  his  capricious  and  extravagant 
feats.  Nothing,  not  even  the  sacredness  of  the  laws,  was  secure 
from  his  petulance.  Sometimes  we  find  him  beating  a  school- 
master for  not  having  a  copy  of  Homer  in  his  school,  or  inter- 
rupting the  performances  of  the  theatre  by  striking  his  fellow 
choregus ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  effaces  with  his  own  hand  an 
indictment  published  against  a  Thasian  poet,  and  defies  both 
prosecutor  and  magistrate  to  proceed  with  it.  His  beauty,  his 
wit,  and  his  escapades,  had  made  him  the  darling  of  all  the 
Athenian  ladies,  nor  did  the  men  regard  him  with  less  admira- 
tion. But  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  morality,  whether  pubUc 
or  private.     The  "lion's  whelp,"  as  he  is  termed  by  Aristo- 
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phanes,  was  even  suspected,  in  his  boundless  ambition,  of  a 
design  to  enslave  his  fellow-citizens.  His  vices,  however,  were 
partly  redeemed  by  some  brilliant  qualities.  He  possessed  both 
boldness  of  design  and  vigour  of  action ;  and  though  scarcely 
more  than  thirty  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he 
had  already  on  several  occasions  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery.  His  more  serious  studies  were  made  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  for  which  some  skill  as  an  orator 
was  necessary.  In  order  to  attain  it  he  frequented  the  schools 
of  the  sophists,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  dialectics  of  Pro- 
dicus,  Protagoras,  and  above  all  of  Socrates.  As  an  orator  he 
seems  to  have  attained  a  respectable,  but  not  a  first,  rank.  Ho 
had  not  the  rapid  and  spontaneous  flow  of  ideas  and  words 
which  characterised  the  eloquence' of  Pericles.  He  would  fre- 
quently hesitate  in  order  to  cull  the  most  choice  and  elegant 
phrase ;  and  a  lisp,  whether  natural  or  afiected,  which  turned 
aU  the  r's  into  Z*s,  must  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  his 
oratory. 

i  4.  Such  was  the  man  who  now  opposed  the  application  of 
the  LacedsBmonian  ambassadors.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
personal  pique  was.  the  motive  of  his  opposition.  The  politics 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  democratic,  and  his  grandfather  was  a 
violent  opponent  of  the  Pisistratidae.  But  he  himself  on  his  first 
entrance  into  pubhc  life,  a  Httle  before  the  peace  of  Nicias,  had 
manifested  oligarchical  sentiments,  and  even  endeavoured  to 
renew  an  ancient  tie  of  hospitality  which  had  formerly  connected 
his  family  with  Sparta.  With  the  view  of  becoming  the  Spartan 
proxenus  at  Athens,  he  had  been  assiduous  in  his  attentions 
towards  the  Spartan  prisoners,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
forwarding  the  peace.  But  the  Spartan  government  rejected 
his  advances,  and  even  sneered  at  the  idea  of  intrusting  their 
poHtical  interests  to  a  youth  known  only  by  his  insolence  and 
profligacy.  The  petulant  Alcibiades  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
such  an  affront.  He  immediately  threw  himself,  with  all  the 
restless  energy  of  his  character,  into  the  party  opposed  to  Sparta, 
now  deprived  of  its  most  conspicuous  leader  by  the  death  of 
Cleon.  He  began  to  advocate  a  league  with  Argos,  in  which 
city  the  democratic  party  at  that  time  predominated,  and  sent 
a  private  message  to  his  fiiends  there  advising  them  to  despatch 
ambassadors  to  negotiate  the  admission  of  Argos  among  the 
allies  of  Athens.  A  joint  embassy  was  accordingly  sent  from 
Argos,  Elea,  and  Mantinea,  The  Lacedaemonians  endeavoured 
to  defeat  this  negotiation  by  sending  three  of  their  most  popular 
citizens  to  Athens,  to  make  another  attempt  to  procure  the 
cession  of  Pylus.     Their  reception  was  so  favourable,  that  Alci- 
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biades,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  their  success,  resorted  to  a 
trick  in  order  to  defeat  it.  He  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys,  one  of  whom  happened  to  be  his  personal  friend ;  and 
pretending  to  have  resumed  his  predilections  for  Sparta,  be  ad- 
vised them  not  to  tell  the  Assembly  ibat  they  were  furnished 
with  full  powers,  as  in  that  case  the  people  would  bully  them 
into  extravagant  concessions,  but  rather  to  say  that  they  were 
merely  come  to  discuss  and  report ;  promising,  if  they  did  so,  to 
speak  in  their  favour,  and  induce  the  Assembly  to  grant  the 
restitution  of  Fylus,  to  which  he  himself  had  hitherto  been  tlie 
chief  obstacle.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  when  the  ambas- 
sadors were  introduced  into  the  Assembly,  Alcibiades,  assuming 
his  blandest  tone  and  most  wiiming  smile,  asked  them  on  what 
footing  they  came,  and  what  were  their  powers  ?  In  reply  to 
these  questions,  the  ambassadors,  who  oidy  a  day  or  two  before 
had  told  Nicias  and  the  Senate  tliat  they  were  come  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries, now  publicly  declared  in  the  face  of  the  assembly, 
that  they  were  not  authorized  to  conclude,  but  oidy  to  negotiate 
and  discuss.  At  this  aimouncement,  those  who  had  heard  their 
previous  declaration  could  scarcely  believe  their  ears.  A 
universal  burst  of  indignation  broke  forth  at  this  exhibition 
of  Spartan  duplicity ;  whilst  to  wind  up  the  scene,  Alcibiades, 
afiecting  to  be  more  surprised  than  any,  distinguished  himself 
by  being  the  loudest  and  bitterest  in  his  invectives  against 
the  perfidy  of  the  LacedsBmonians.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
moment,  he  proposed  that  the  Argive  ambassadors  diould  be 
called  in,  and  an  alliance  instantly  concluded  with  Argos.  The 
motion,  however,  was  defeated  for  the  present  by  an  earth- 
quake which  occurred,  and  which  caused  the  assembly  to  be 
adjourned.  This  delay  procured  Nicias  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Sparta,  and  making  another  attempt  at  adjustment. 
It  proved,  however,  unsuccessful.  Nicias  was  obliged  to  make 
the  mortifying  confession  of  his  failure  before  the  assembly  ;  and 
Alcibiades  thereupon  procured  the  completion  of  a  treaty  of 
alliance  for  100  years  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  420  B.c.  Thus  were  the  Grecian  states 
involved  in  a  comphcity  of  separate  and  often  apparently  oppo- 
site alliances.  It  was  evident  that  allies  so  heterogeneous  could 
not  long  hold  together ;  nevertheless,  nominally  at  least,  peace 
was  at  first  observed. 

}  5.  In  the  July  which  followed  the  treaty  with  Argos,  the 
Olympic  games,  which  recurred  every  fourtli  year,  were  to  be 
celebrated.  The  Athenians  had  been  shut  out  by  the  war  from 
the  two  previous  celebi^ations ;  but  now  Elean  heralds  came  with 
the  usual  forms  to  invite  thei^  attendance.     Curiosity  was  ex- 
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cited  thiougbout  Greece  to  see  what  figure  Athens  would  make 
at  this  great  Pan-Hellenic  festival.  War,  it  was  surmised,  must 
have  eschausted  her  resources,  and  would  thus  prevent  her  horn 
appearing  with  hecoming  splendour.  But  from  this  reproach 
she  was  rescued  hy  the  wealth  and  vanity,  if  not  hy  the  patri- 
otism of  Alcibiades.  By  his  care,  the  Athenian  deputies  exhi- 
bited the  richest  display  of  golden  ewers,  censers,  and  other 
plate  to  be  used  in  the  public  sacrifice  and  procession ;  whilst 
for  the  games  he  entered  in  his  own  name  no  fewer  than  the  un- 
heard of  number  of  seven  four-horsed  chariots,  of  which  one 
gained  the  first,  and  another  the  second  prize.  Alcibiades  was 
consequently  twice  crowned  with  the  olive,  and  twice  proclaimed 
victor  by  the  herald.  In  his  private  tent  his  victory  was  cele- 
brated by  a  magnificent  banquet.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  on  this  occasion  he  was  assisted  by  the  Athenian 
allies ;  for  the  whole  Ionic  race  was  interested  in  appearing  with 
due  honour  at  this  grand  national  festival. 

i  6.  The  growing  ambition  and  success  of  Alcibiades  prompted 
him  to  carry  his  schemes  against  Sparta  into  the  very  heart  of 
Peloponnesus,  without,  however,  openly  violating  the  peace.  For 
the  first  time  an  Athenian  general  was  beheld  traversing  the 
peninsula,  and  busying  himself  with  the  domestic  afiairs  of 
several  of  its  states.  He  persuaded  the  citizens  of  Patrss  in 
Achaia  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens;  and  proceeded  with 
the  few  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  assist  the  Aigives  in 
an  attack  upon  Epidaurus,  a  city  conveniently  situated  for  facili- 
tating the  intercourse  between  Argos  and  Athens.  The  territory 
of  Epidaurus  was  ravaged ;  and  late  in  the  autumn,  the  LaoedsB- 
monians  sent  300  men  by  sea  to  the  assistance  of  that  city ;  but 
nothing  decisive  took  place. 

§  7.  The  Lacedsemonians  now  found  it  necessary  to  act  with 
more  vigour ;  and  accordingly  in.  b.o.  418,  they  assembled  a  very 
large  army,  consisting  both  of  their  allies  and  of  their  own  troops, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos  in  three  divLEUons.  Their 
operations  were  judiciously  planned.  The  Spartan  king,  Agis, 
succeeded  in  surrounding  the  Argive  army  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  easily  have  cut  it  to  pieces  ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  an  engagement  was  on  the  point  of  commencing,  two  of 
the  Argive  leaders  proceeded  to  Agis,  and  by  undertaking  to 
procure  a  satisfactory  alliance  between  Argos  and  Sparta,  in- 
duced him  to  grant  a  truce  of  four  months.  Shortly  after  this 
truce  had  been  concluded  the  Athenians  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Argives  with  a  force  of  1000  hophtes  and  400  cavahy. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Alcibiades,  who  seems,  however,  to 
have  come  in  a  civil  capacity.     He  now  persuaded  the  Argives 
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to  march  with  these  troops  and  other  allies  against  the  town  of 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia.  Having  reduced  Orchomenos,  they 
proceeded  against  Tegea,  hoping  to  become  masters  of  it  through 
the  treachery  of  a  party  among  the  citizens.  These  proceedings^ 
however,  roused  the  Lacedsmonians,  who  entered  the  territory 
of  Mantinea  with  a  larg^  force.  Agis,  who  had  incurred  the  just 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  by  the  improvident  truce  before 
mentioned,  was  nevertheless  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
this  army ;  but  only  in  consideration  of  his  having  promised  to 
wipe  out  his  former  disgrace  by  performing  some  great  exploit. 
He  marched  into  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion near  the  Heracleum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  whence  he  laid 
waste  the  surrounding  country.  The  Argives  and  their  allies 
marched  forth  from  Mantinea,  and,  posting  themselves  on  very 
rugged  and  advantageous  ground,  o^red  the  Lacedsemonians 
battle.  Anxious  to  retrieve  his  honour,  Agis  was  hastening  to 
attack  them  even  at  this  dissuivantage,  and  had  already  arrived 
within  javelin-throw,  when  an  aged  warrior  exclaimed  that^he 
was  now  about  "  to  heal  one  mischief  by  another."  Strack'by 
this  remark  Agis  drew  off  his  men,  and,  with  the  view  of  enticing 
the  Argives  from  their  position,  commenced  a  retrograde  march 
over  the  plain ;  intending  also  to  block  up  a  watercourse  situated 
at  some  distance,  and  annoy  the  Mantineans  by  flooding  their 
lands.  Finding,  however,  this  project  to  be  impracticable,  he 
returned  upon  his  steps  the  following  day,  when  his  columns 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle  upon  the  plain.  But,  though  taken  somewhat 
by  surprise,  the  admirable  discipHne  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
ensured  by  a  continuous  subordination  of  officers,  as  well  as  by 
constant  drill,  enabled  Agis  to  form  his  line  speedily  and  without 
confusion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of  charging  before 
his  troops  were  formed,  the  Argive  generals  were  wasting  the 
time  in  haranguing  their  men.  The  Spartans,  who  were  soldiers 
by  profession,  needed  no  such  encouragement,  and  trusted 
rather  to  discipline  and  valour  than  to  fine  speeches.  Instead 
of  these,  the  inspiriting  war-song  resounded  through  their  ranks ; 
whilst  the  slow  and  steady  regularity  of  their  march  was  go- 
verned by  the  musical  time  of  ti^eir  pipers.  Their  opponents  on 
the  contrary  came  rushing  on  at  a  furious  pace.  From  the 
natural  tendency  of  Greek  armies  to  advance  somewhat  towards 
the  right,  in  order  to  keep  their  left  or  shielded  side  as  much  as 
possible  towards  the  enemy,  the  lefl  wing  of  Agis  was  outflanked 
by  the  right  of  the  allies,  in  which  fought  a  chosen  body  of  1000 
Argive  hoplites,  formed  of  the  flower  and  aristocracy  of  the  city, 
and  maintained  and  drilled  at  the  pubUc  expense.     On  this  side 
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the  Lacedemonians  were  routed  ;  but  Agis  nevertheless  pushed 
on  with  his  centre  and  right,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  computed  at  1100  among  whom  were 
200  Athenians  and  both  their  generals,  Laches  and  Nicostratus. 
Of  the  Lacedeemonians  about  300  were  slain.  This  battle,  called 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought  in  June,  418  b.c,  had 
great  efiect  in  restoring  the  somewhat  tamished  lustre  of  the 
Spartan  aims.  From  the  renown  of  the  nations  engaged  in  it, 
though  not  in  point  of  numbers,  it  was  a  more  important  battle 
even  than  that  of  Delium. 

i  8.  This  defeat  strengthened  the  oligarchical  party  at  Aigos, 
which  now  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
with  Sparta.  To  assist  their  views  the  Lacedsemonians  marched 
in  great  fi>rce  to  Tegea,  and  ofiered  Argos  the  alternative  of  an 
alliance  or  war ;  and  in  spite  of  aU  the  efibrts  of  Alcibiades  to 
counteract  it,  a  treaty  was  eventually  concluded  between  the  two 
states.  This  was  followed  by  a  revolution  at  Argos.  The  demo- 
cratical  leaders  were  slain,  and  an  oligarchical  government  esta- 
blished by  means  of  their  thousand  chosen  hoplites.  But  the 
oligarchs  abused  their  power,  and  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Bryas, 
the  commander  of  the  chosen  Thousand,  produced  a  counter- 
revolution. A  bride  of  the  humbler  class,  whom  he  had  ravished 
from  the  very  midst  of  a  wedding  procession,  and  carried  to  his 
house,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant  during  the  night  with  the 
pin  of  her  brooch,  and  having  thus  efiected  her  escape,  roused 
by  her  tale  of  woe  the  indignation  of  the  people.  The  latter, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Lacediemonians  hieing  engaged  in  the 
festival  of  the  Gymnopsdia,  rose  against  the  aristocrats,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  city,  and  renewed  the  alliance  with 
Athens.  An  attempt  to  construct  long  walls  from  Argos  to  the 
sea,  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  was  defeated  by  the  Lacede- 
monians ;  but  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  416  Alcibiades  arrived  to 
support  the  Argive  democracy  with  an  Athenian  armament, 
and  20  triremes.  Nevertheless,  the  peace  between  Sparta  and 
Athens  continued  to  be  nominally  ol»erved,  although  the  gar- 
rison of  Pylus  were  committing  ravages  in  Laconia,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  way  of  reprisal,  infested  the  Athenian  com- 
merce with  their  privateers. 

k  9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  the  Athenians  attacked  and 
conquered  Melos,  which  island  and  Thera  were  the  only  islands  in 
the  iGgean  not  subject  to  the  Athenian  supremacy.  Their  arma- 
ment consisted  of  38  triremes  and  a  considerable  force  of  hoplites. 
The  Melians  having  rejected  all  the  Athenian  overtures  for  a 
voluntary  submission,  their  capital  was  blockaded  by  sea  and 
land,  and  af^r  a  siege  of  some  months  surrendered.     On  the  pro- 
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posal,  as  it  appears,  of  Alcibiades,  all  the  adult  males  were  put  to 
death,  the  women  and  children  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  island 
colonized  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  This  horrible  proceeding 
was  the  more  indefensible,  as  the  Athenians,  having  attacked  the 
Melians  in  full  peace,  could  not  pretend  that  they  were  justified 
by  the  custom  of  war  in  slaying  the  prisoners.  It  was  the 
crowning  act  of  insolence  and  cruelty  displayed  during  their 
empire,  which  from  this  period  began  rapidly  to  decline. 

MO.  The  event  destined  to  produce  that  catastrophe— the 
intervention  of  the  Athenians  in  the  aflairs  of  Sicily — ^was  already 
in  progress.  The  feuds  of  race  had  been  kindled  in  that  island, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Eleven  or 
twelve  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking 
the  Donan  cities  of  Sicily  (with  the  exception  of  Camarina),  to- 
gether with  the  Locrians  of  Italy,  had,  under  the  headship  of 
Syracuse,  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  declared 
war  against  Leontini,  Camarina,  and  their  ally,  the  city  of  Rhe- 
gium  in  Italy. 

In  the  year  427  B.C.,  the  Leontines  sent  an  embassy  to  Ath^is, 
to  crave  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  At  the  head  of  it  was 
the  rhetorician,  Gorgias,  the  novelty  of  whose  brilliant  eloquence 
took  the  Athenians  by  surprise,  and  is  said  to  have  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  application.  However  that  may 
be,  an  Athenian  squadron  of  twenty  diips  was  despatched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Leontines,  and  also  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
possibility  of  reducing  all  Sicily,  of  whose  size  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  had  very  vague  and  imperfect  notions,  to  the 
obedience  of  Athens.  A  subsequent  expedition  in  425  B.C.,  con- 
sisting of  forty  triremes,  under  the  conmiand  of  Eurymedon  and 
Sophocles,  has  been  already  mentioned."*  The  selfish  and  am- 
bitious designs  of  Athens  had  however  become  so  evident  that 
in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  a  congress  of  the  Sicilian 
cities  met  at  Gela ;  where  the  Syracusan,  Hermocrates,  in  an 
able  and  patriotic  speech,  succeeded  in  persuading  them  to  lay 
aside  their  dissensions,  and  to  unite  in  defeating  the  schemes  of 
Athens.  The  Athenians  were  so  disappointed  at  this  failure, 
that  when  Eurymedon,  and  his  colleagues  Sophocles  and  Pytho- 
dorus,  returned,  they  were  indicted  and  convicted  of  having 
taken  bribes  to  accede  to  the  peace.  Eurymedon  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine,  and  his  fellow  commanders  were  banished. 

Ml.  In  the  year  422  B.C.,  another  application  for  assistance 
was  made  to  the  Athenians  by  the  L^ntine  democracy,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  aristocrats ;  but  the  Athenians,  then 

♦  See  above,  p.  SOt. 
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smartiiig  under  their  recent  losses,  and  having  just  concluded  a 
truce  with  Sparta,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  grant  any  effectual 
succour.  In  the  spring  of  416  B.C.,  however,  an  embassy  from 
the  Sicilian  town  of  Egesta  was  more  successful.  A  quarrel  had 
broken  out  between  Egesta  and  Selinus,  both  which  cities  were 
seated  near  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily ;  and  Selinus,  having 
obtained  the  aid  of  Syracuse,  was  pressing  very  hard  upon  the 
Egesteeans.  The  latter  appealed  to  the  interests  of  the  Athe- 
nians rather  than  to  their  sympathies.  They  represented  how 
great  a  blow  it  would  be  to  Athens  if  the  Dorians  became  pre- 
dominant in  Sicily,  and  joined  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy ; 
and  they  undertook,  if  the  Athenians  would  send  an  armament 
to  their  assistance,  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  Their  application  was  supported  by  the 
Leontine  exiles  still  resident  at  Athens.  But  their  most  power- 
ful advocate  was  Alcibiades,  whose  ambitious  views  are  said  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  In  these 
distant  expeditions  he  beheld  a  means  of  gratifying  his  passion 
fi>r  adventure  and  glory,  and  at  the  same  time  of  retrieving  his 
fortun3,  which  had  been  dilapidated  by  his  profligate  expendi- 
ture. The  quieter  and  more  prudent  Nicias  and  his  party  threw 
their  weight  into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  at  their  instance  it  was 
resolved,  beloro  an  expedition  was  undertaken,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Egesteans  were  really  able  to  perform  the  promises 
they  had  made.  For  this  purpose  commissioners  were  despatched 
to  Egesta,  whom,  however,  the  cunning  Egesteans  completely 
deceived.  In  the  splendid  temple  of  Aphrodite,  on  Mount  Eryx, 
a  magnificent  display  of  ofierings  was  set  out,  consisting  of 
vessels  which  the  Egesteans  pai»ed  off  for  solid  gold,  though 
only  silver  gilt.  In  the  private  houses,  where  they  were  invited 
to  banquet  after  banquet,  the  Athenian  envoys  were  astonished 
at  the  profusion  of  plate  under  which  the  sideboards  groaned, 
but  which  was  slily  transferred  for  the  occasion  from  one  house 
to  another.  Sixty  talents  of  silver,  placed  in  their  hands  as 
earnest-money,  completed  the  delusion ;  and  the  commissioners, 
who  were,  perhaps,  not  unwilling  to  be  deceived,  returned  to 
Athens  with  magnificent  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Egesta. 

M2.  Dazzled  by  the  idea  of  so  splendid  an  enterprise,  the 
means  for  accomplishing  which  seemed  ready  provided,  the 
Athenian  assembly  at  once  decided  on  despatching  a  fleet  of 
sixty  triremes,  under  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  Lamachus,  with  the 
design  of  assisting  Egesta,  of  restoring  the  Leontine  democracy, 
and  lastly  of  establishing  the  influence  of  Athens  throughout 
Sicily,  by  whatever  means  might  be  found  practicable.  Nicias, 
though  named  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  expedition, 
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entirely  disapproved  of  it,  and  denounced  it  in  the  assembly 
an  springing  from  the  vain  glory  and  ambition  of  Alcibiades. 
The  latter  repelled  these  not  unmerited  attacks  in  a  violent 
speech,  and  persuaded  the  assembly  to  ratify  their  former  deci- 
sion. Another  attempt  of  Nicias  to  deter  the  Athenians  from 
the  enterprise  by  representing  the  enormous  force  which  it 
would  require,  had  an  eflect  exactly  contrary  to  what  he  had 
intended  ;  for  the  assembly,  taking  him  at  his  word,  decreed  a 
fleet  of  100  instead  of  60  triremes,  together  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  the  land  forces. 

H3.  For  the  next  three  months  the  preparations  for  the  un- 
dertaking were  pressed  on  with  the  greatest  ardour.  Young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  all  vied  with  one  another  to  obtain  a  share  in 
the  expedition.  Oracles  and  prophecies  predicting  success  were 
circulated  through  the  city,  and  greedily  listened  to.  Bo  great 
was  the  throng  of  volunteers,  that  the  care  of  the  generals  was 
restricted  to  the  task  of  selection.  The  trierarchs  contended 
which  should  produce  his  vessel  not  only  in  the  most  efficient, 
but  in  the  most  ornamental  state  of  equipment.  Five  years  of 
comparative  peace  had  accumulated  a  firesh  supply  both  of  men 
and  money ;  and  the  merchants  of  Athens  embarked  in  the 
enterprise  as  in  a  trading  expedition.  It  was  only  a  few  of  the 
wisest  heads  that  escaped  the  general  fever  of  excitement.  Me- 
ton,  the  astronomer,  and  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  are  said  not 
to  have  shared  in  the  universal  enthusiasm ;  the  latter  warned, 
perhaps,  by  that  familiar  demon  to  whose  whispered  wisdom  his 
ears  were  ever  open. 

H4.  And  now  the  magnificent  armament  is  on  the  point  of 
sailing.  The  brilliant  city  is  alive  with  hope,  and  pride,  and  ex- 
pectation, when  a  sudden  and  mysterious  event  converts  all  these 
exulting  feelings  into  gloomy  foreboding. 

At  every  door  in  Athens,  at  the  comers  of  streets,  in  the 
market-place,  before  temples,  gymnasia,  and  other  public  places, 
stood  UermsB,  or  statues  of  the  god  Hermes,  consisting  of  a 
bust  of  that  deity  surmounting  a  quadrangular  piUar  of  marble 
about  the  height  of  the  human  figure.  "When  the  Athenians 
rose  one  morning  towards  the  end  of  May,  415  b.c,  it  was  found 
that  all  these  figures  had  been  mutilated  during  the  night,  and 
reduced  by  unknown  hands  to  a  shapeless  mass.  We  may  partly 
realize  the  feelings  excited  by  this  occurrence,  by  picturing  to 
ourselves  some  Roman  OathoUc  town,  in  which  all  the  statues  of 
the  Virgin  should  have  been  suddenly  defaced.  But  the  act  in- 
spired political,  as  well  as  religious,  alarm.  It  seemed  to  indicate 
a  wide  spread  conspiracy,  for  so  sudden  and  general  a  mutilation 
must  have  been  the  work  of  many  hands.     Athens,  like  other 
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Grecian  states,  abounded  with  clubs,  which,  like  our  societies  of 
freexbasons,  offered  facilities  for  secret  and  extensive  combina- 
tions. This  will  probably  a^rd  the  most  natural  explanation 
of  the  fear  which  now  pervaded  Athens ;  for  the  sacrilege  might 
only  be  a  preliminary  attempt  of  some  powerful  citizen  to  seize 
the  despotism,  and  suspicion  pointed  its  finger  at  Alcibiades. 
Active  measures  were  taken  and  large  rewards  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  perpetrators.  A  public  board  was  appointed  to 
examine  witnesses,  which  did  not,  indeed,  succeed  in  eliciting 
any  facts  bearing  on  the  actual  subject  of  inquiry,  but  which 
obtained  evidence  respecting  similar  acts  of  impiety  committed 
at  previous  times  in  drunken  frolics.  In  these  Alcibiades  him- 
self was  impUcated ;  and  though  the  fleet  was  on  the  very  eve  of 
departure,  Pythonicus  rose  in  the  assembly  and  accused  him  of 
having  profaned  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  by  giving  a  represen- 
tation of  them  in  a  private  house,  producing  in  evidence  the 
testimony  of  a  slave.  Pythonicus  also  charged  him  with  being 
privy  to  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse,  but  without  bringing  for- 
ward the  slightest  proof.  Alcibiades  denied  the  accusation,  and 
implored  the  people  to  have  it  investigated  at  once.  His  enemies, 
however,  had  sufficient  influence  to  get  the  inquiry  postponed 
till  his  return ;  thus  keeping  the  charge  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  gaining  time  to  poison  the  pubhc  mind  against  him. 

§  15.  The  day  had  arrived  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet.  Corcyia 
was  a.ppointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  allies ;  but  even  the  de- 
parture of  the  Athenian  armament  was  a  spectacle  imposing  in 
the  extreme.  Of  the  hundred  triremes,  sixty  were  equipped  as 
men  of  war,  the  rest  as  transports.  Fifteen  hundred  chosen 
Athenian  hoplites,  700  of  the  class  of  Thetes  to  act  as  marines, 
together  with  500  Argive  and  250  Mantinean  hoplites,  marched 
at  daybreak  to  embark  at  tlie  Pirseus,  accompanied  by  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population.  As  the  ships  were  preparing  to  shp 
their  moorings,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  enjoined  silence,  and 
the  voice  of  the  herald,  accompanied  by  that  of  the  people,  was 
lifted  up  in  prayer.  Then  followed  the  chanting  of  the  psean, 
whilst  the  oflicers  on  the  decks  of  their  respective  vessels  made 
libations  of  wine  to  the  gods  from  gold  and  silver  goblets.  At 
length  at  a  given  signal  the  whole  fleet  started  from  Pireens, 
each  crew  striving  as  in  a  nautical  contest  to  arrive  first  at  the 
island  of  ^gina.  The  people  who  lined  the  beach  watched  the 
vessels  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  returned  to  the  city 
with  heavy  hearts  and  ominous  misgivings. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

PEL0P0NNE8IAN  WiJl  CONTINUED.      THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION. 

§  1.  Armament  mustered  at  Corcyra.  §  2.  Its  reception  in  Italy«  Pro- 
ceedings at  Syracuse.  §  3.  Plans  of  the  Athenian  eenerala.  §  4.  The 
advice  of  Alcibiades  adopted.  He  gains  over  ]>laxo8  and  Catana. 
§  5.  Proceedings  at  Athens  respecting  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermie, 
and  the  profanation  of  the  mysteries.  §  6.  Alcibiades  accused,  and 
ordered  to  return  to  Athens.  §  7.  Proceedings  of  Nioias  in  Sicily. 
§  8.  Preparations  of  the  Sicilians  for  defence.  §  9.  Nicias  lays  siege 
to  Syracuse,  g  10.  He  seizes  EpipolsB  and  constructs  a  fort  atSykdi 
Attempt  of  the  Syracusans  against  it  §11.  Arrival  of  the  Spartan 
general  G^lippus.  Change  in  the  Athenian  prospects.  §  12.  Inva- 
sion of  Attica  by  the  Lac^iemonians.  They  fortify  Decefeia.  §  IS. 
The  Syracusans  defeat  the  Athenians  at  sea.  §  14  Demosthenes  and 
Eurymedon  arrive  in  Sicily  with  reinforcementa.  Reverses.  The 
Athenians  resolve  to  retreat  §  15.  Naval  engagement  in  the  Great 
Harbour.  Victory  of  the  Syracusans.  §  1 6.  Its  effects.  Disastrous 
retreat  of  the  Athenians.  Surrender  of  Demosthenes.  §  17.  Sur- 
render of  Nicias.  Treatment  of  the  prisoners.  Death  of  Kicias  and 
Demosthenes.     §  18.  Their  characters. 

§  1.  The  Athenian  fleet  destined  for  Sicily  was  joined  at  Cor- 
cyra by  the  other  allies  in  the  month  of  July,  415  B.C.  The 
whole  armament  when  mustered  consisted  of  134  triremes  and 
two  Rhodian  penteconters,  and  had  on  board  5100  hoplites,  480 
bowmen,  of  whom  80  were  Cretans,  700  Rhodian  slingers,  and 
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120  Megarion  exiles,  who  served  as  light^armed  troops.  The 
fleet  was  accompanied  by  no  fewer  than  500  transports,  carrying 
provisions,  warlike  stores,  and  artificers,  as  well  as  by  a  great 
many  private  trading  vessels.  Three  finst-sailing  triremes  were 
sent  ahead  to  ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
towns,  and  to  notify  to  the  £gest»ans  the  approach  of  assistance. 
The  fleet  then  made  for  the  lapygian  promontory,  in  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  by  Nicias,  AJcibiades,  and  Lamachus. 

i  2.  Their  reception  in  Italy  was  far  from  encourging.  The 
utmost  they  could  obtain  was  permission  to  take  in  water,  and 
even  this  was  refused  by  the  Tarentines,  and  by  the  Epize- 
phyrian  Locrians.  At  Hhegium,  however,  they  were  allowed  to 
land  and  to  purchase  provisions ;  but  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  town,  and  the  citizens  refined  to  join  or  assist 
them.  Here,  therefore,  they  awaited  the  return  of  the  three 
exploring  vessels. 

Rumours  of  the  intended  expedition  prevailed  at  Syracuse, 
but  were  treated  as  incredible.  Hermocrates,  however,  was  better 
informed  than  his  fellow-citizens.  He  urged  them  to  summon 
their  allies  and  to  prepare  for  defence,  and  even  exhorted  them 
to  sail  at  once  to  the  friendly  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and  from 
thence  to  ofler  battle  to  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  gulf. 
But  the  demagogue  Athenagoras  treated  the  whole  matter  as  a 
Action  invented  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  oligarchical  party. 
At  last  one  of  the  generals  put  an  end  to  the  debate  by  under- 
taking to  place  the  city  in  a  posture  of  defence. 

i  3.  Meantime  the  three  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to 
Egesta  returned  to  Ehegium,  with  the  discouraging  news  that 
the  accounts  respecting  the  wealth  of  Egesta  were  entirely  fic- 
titious, and  that  the  sum  of  thirty  talents  was  all  the  assistance 
that  could  be  hoped  for  from  that  quarter.  A  council  of  war 
was  npw  held.  It  appears  that  the  Athenian  generals  had  pro- 
ceeded thus  far  without  having  formed  any  definite  plan,  and 
each  now  proposed  a  diflerent  one.  Nicias  was  of  opinion  that, 
since  no  eflectual  help  could  be  expected  firom  the  Egestseans, 
the  objects  of  the  expedition  should  be  confined  to  the  narrowest 
possible  limits,  and  with  that  view  that  they  should  sail  at  once 
against  the  Selinuntines,  obtain  from  them  the  best  terms  pos- 
sible, and  then  return  home.  Alcibiades,  whose  hopes  of  glory 
and  profit  would  have  been  ruined  by  this  plan,  proposed  to  gain 
as  many  allies  as  they  could  among  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily, 
and,  having  thus  ascertained  what  assistance  they  could  rely 
upon,  to  attack  Syracuse  and  Selinus.  Lamachus  was  for  bolder 
measures.  He  recommended  an  immediate  attack  upon  Syracuse, 
whilst  it  was  yet  unprepared  for  defence.     The  terror  of  the 
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with  the  deepest  reverence  at  Athens,  still  remained  unexpiated. 
The  EumolpidsB,  and  other  great  families  who  held  hereditary 
offices  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  personally  insulted.  The  pubhc  excitement  was  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  a  LacedsBmonian  force  on  the 
frontier,  which,  it  was  suspected,  might  be  connected  with  some 
internal  conspiracy.  Both  oligarchs  and  democrats  were  loud  in 
demanding  the  arrest  of  Alcibiades ;  and  Thessalus,  the  son  of 
Cimon,  who  belonged  to  the  former  party,  preferred  an  indict- 
ment against  him.  In  pursuance  of  this  step  the  Salaminian 
trireme  was  despatched  to  Sicily,  carrying  the  decree  of  the 
assembly  for  Alcibiades  to  come  home  and  take  his  trial,  and 
which  met  him,  as  before  related,  on  his  arrival  at  Catana.  The 
commander  of  the  Salaminia  was,  however,  instructed  not  to 
seize  his  person,  but  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  his  own  trireme. 
Alcibiades  availed  himself  of  this  privilege  to  efiect  his  escape. 
When  the  ships  arrived  at  Thurii  in  Italy,  he  absconded,  suid 
contrived  to  elude  the  search  that  was  made  afler  him.  Never- 
theless, though  absent,  he  was  arraigned  at  Athens,  and  con- 
demned to  death ;  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  the  Eumoi- 
pids  pronounced  upon  him  the  curses  of  tho  gods.  On  hearing 
of  his  sentence  Alcibiades  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  will 
show  them  that  I  am  still  alive." 

i  7.  Three  months  had  now  been  frittered  away  in  Sicily, 
during  which  the  Athenians  had  done  little  or  nothing,  if  wo 
except  the  acquisition  of  Naxos  and  Catana.  The  Syracusans 
began  to  look  upon  them  with  contempt.  They  even  meditated 
an  attack  upon  the  Athenians  at  Catana ;  and  Syracusan  horse- 
men rode  up  and  insulted  them  in  their  camp.  Nicias  was  thus 
absolutely  shamed  into  imdertaking  something,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse.  By  a  false  message  that  the 
CatansBans  were  ready  to  assist  in  expelling  the  Athenians,  he 
induced  the  Syracusans  to  proceed  thiUier  in  great  force,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  their  absence  to  sail  with  his  whole  fleet  into 
the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse,  where  he  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Anapus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.  Here  he  intrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Anapus,  breaking  down  the  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  Syracusans,  when  they  found  that  they  had  been 
deceived  at  Catana,  marched  back  and  ofiered  Nicias  battle  in 
his  new  position.  The  latter  accepted  it,  and  gained  the  vic- 
tory; after  which  he  retired  to  Catana,  and  subsequently  to 
Naxos  into  winter  quarters.  He  then  sent  messages  to  Athens 
for  fresh  supplies  of  cavalry  and  money,  and  to  his  Sicilian  allies 
fi>r  reinforcements. 
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S  8.  The  Syraeusans  employed  the  winter  in  prepaiatioDB  for 
defence.  They  huilt  a  new  wall,  covering  hoth  their  inner  and 
outer  town  to  the  westward  (See  Plan,  G,  H,  I),  and  rendering 
any  attempt  at  circumvallation  more  difficult.  They  fortified 
and  garrisoned  the  temple  and  grove  of  the  Olympistn  Jove,  in 
the  neighhourhood  of  the  city.  They  despatched  envoys  to 
Corinth  and  Sparta  to  solicit  assistance,  in  the  latter  of  which 
towns  they  found  an  unexpected  advocate.  Alcihiades,  having 
crossed  ^m  Thurii  to  Cyllene  in  Peloponnesus,  received  a 
special  invitation  to  proceed  to  Sparta.  Here  he  revealed  all  the 
plans  of  Athens,  and  exhorted  the  Lacedcemonians  to  frustrate 
them.  For  this  purpose  he  advised  them  to  send  an  army  into 
Sicily,  under  the  command  of  a  Spartan  general,  and  hy  way 
of  causing  a  diversion,  to  establish  a  fortified  post  at  Decelea  in 
the  Attic  territories.  The  Spartans  fell  in  with  these  views, 
and  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse  in  the 
spring,  under  the  command  of  Gylippus. 

k  9.  Nicias,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  cavalry  from 
Athens,  as  well  as  300  talents  in  money,  recommenced  hostilities 
as  soon  as  the  season  allowed  of  it,  and  resolved  on  besieging 
Syracuse.  That  town  consisted  of  two  parts — ^the  inner  and  the 
outer  city.  The  former  of  these — ^the  original  settlement — ^was 
comprised  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  the  latter,  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Achradina,  covered  the  high  ground  of  the  pen- 
insula north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  completely  separate  from  the 
inner  city.  The  island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  the  modem  city  is 
now  confined,  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on  the  west,  and  the 
Little  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by 
a  narrow  channel.  The  Great  Harbour  is  a  splendid  bay,  about 
five  miles  in  circumference,  the  entrance  of  which  is  protected 
on  the  leil  hand  by  the  promontory  Plemmyrium,  and  on  the 
right  hand  by  a  projecting  cape  of  the  island  of  Ortygia.  The 
little  port,  also  called  Laccius,  which  lay  between  Ortygia  and  the 
outer  city,  was  spacious  enough  to  receive  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war.  The  outer  city  was  surrounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the 
sea,  and  by  sea-walls  which  rendered  an  assault  on  that  side  almost 
impracticable.  On  the  land  side  it  was  defended  by  a  wall, 
and  partly  also  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  in  some  parts 
was  very  steep.  The  low  ground  between  the  outer  city  and 
Ortygia  seems  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifications  of 
either,  but  was  employed  partly  as  a  burial  ground,  partly  for 
games  and  religious  processions.  West  and  north-west  oif  the 
wall  of  the  outer  city  stood  two  unfortified  suburbs,  which  were 
at  a  later  time  included  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse  under  the 
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names  of  Tyche  and  Neapolis.     At  the  time  of  which  we  are " 
speaking,  the  latter  was  called  Temenites,  from  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.     Be- 
tween these  two  suburbs  the  ground  rose  in  a  gentle  acclivity  to 
the  summit  of  the  ranges  of  hills  called  EpipolsB. 

i  10.  It  was  from  tibe  high  ground  of  EpipolsB  that  Syracuse 
was  most  exposed  to  attack.  The  Syracusan  generds  had 
hitherto  neglected  this  important  position,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  occupying  it,  when  they  were  anticipated  by  Nicias. 
Landing  at  Leon,  a  place  upon  the  bay  of  Thapsus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  only  six  or  seven  stadia  from  Epipolse,  the  Athenian 
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Plan  of  Syracuse.    (From  Grole's  Greece.) 
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mal  (ortincetiao  built  by  the  Syraeuiaae  in  the  iviater  of  416—414  B.e. 


A,B,C,  D.  Wall  of  t1 
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K.  Athenian  fortification  at  Syke. 
K,  L,  M.  Southern  portion  of  the  Athenian  cirenBiTallation  from  Syke  to  the  Qieat  Haibonr. 
N,  O.  Pint  counter-work  erected  by  the  Syracneans. 
P,  Q.  Second  counter-work  conatructed  by  the  Syracosans. 

K,  R.  Intended,  but  unflniiihed,  circumvaliatioD  of  the  Athaniane  from  the  northetn  side 
of  Syke  to  the  outer  tea  at  Trogilua. 
8,  T,  U.  Third  Syracusan  counter-wall. 

V.  Outer  fort  eonitmeted  by  Oylippne. 
▼^W,  T.  Wall  of  joncUeo  betweta  this  outer  fort  and  tha  third  Syraeaaan  countei^woik. 
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troops  reached  the  summit  just  as  the  Syracusans  were  march- 
log  towards  the  heights.  They  made,  however,  an  attempt  to 
disdodge  the  Athenians,  which  was  repulsed ;  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  Nicias  and  Lamachus  marched  their  troops  down 
the  ridge  and  ofiered  hattle,  which  was  dechned  hy  the  Syra- 
cusans. On  the  summit  of  EpipolsD  Nicias  constructed  a  fort 
called  Lahdalum ;  and  then  coming  farther  down  the  hill  towards 
Syracuse,  he  built  another  fort  of  a  circular  form  and  of  con- 
siderable size  at  a  place  called  Syk6.  From  the  latter  point 
he  commenced  his  line  of  circumvallation,  one  wall  extending 
southwards  from  Syk6  to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the  other  wall 
running  northwards  from  the  same  fortress  to  the  outer  sea  at 
Trogilus  (See  Plan,  K,  L,  M).  While  the  Athenians  were  busy 
upon  their  lines  towards  the  north,  the  Syracusans  ran  a  counter 
wall  from  their  own  lines  up  the  slope  of  the  Epipolse  (See  Plan, 
N,  0),  but  afler  a  sharp  conflict  it  was  taken  by  the  Athenians 
and  destroyed.  Not  disheartened  by  this  failure,  the  Syracusans 
commenced  a  second  counter-work,  and  succeeded  in  constructiEg 
a  ditch  and  stockade,  which  extended  again  from  their  own  lines 
across  the  marsh  to  the  Anapus  (See  Plan,  P,  Cl).  From  this 
new  position  they  were  also  dislodged  by  the  Athenians ;  but  in 
the  assault,  which  was  led  by  Lamachus,  this  gallant  officer  was 
slain.  At  the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  entered  the  Great 
Harbour,  where  it  was  henceforth  permanently  established. 

The  Syracusans  ofiered  no  further  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  the  circumvallation,  which  was  at  length  completed  towards 
the  south.  It  consisted  of  two  distinct  walls,  with  a  space  be- 
tween them,  which  was  perhaps  partly  roofed  over,  in  order  to 
Gifibrd  shelter  for  the  troops.  The  northern  wall  towards  Trogilus 
was  never  completed,  and  {hrough  the  passage  thus  lef^  open 
the  besieged  continued  to  obtain  provisions. 

Nicias,  who,  by  the  death  of  Lamachus,  had  become  sole  com- 
mander, seemed  now  on  the  point  of  succeeding.  The  Syracusans 
were  so  sensible  of  their  inferiority  in  the  field  that  they  no 
longer  ventured  to  show  themselves  outside  the  walls.  They 
began  to  contemplate  surrender,  and  even  sent  messages  to 
Nicias  to  treat  of  the  terms.  This  caused  the  Athenian  com- 
mander to  indulge  in  a  false  confidence  of  success,  and  conse- 
quent apathy ;  and  the  army  having  lost  the  active  and  ener- 
getic Lamachus,  operations  were  no  longer  carried  on  with  the 
requisite  activity.  "^^ 

H 1 .  It  was  in  this  state  of  afiairs  that  the  Spartan  commander 
Gylippus  passed  over  into  Italy  with  a  little  squadron  of  fo^ 
ships — ^two  LacedsBmonian  and  two  Corinthian — ^with  the  view 
merely  of  preserving  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country,  supposing 
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that  Syracuse,  and,  with  her,  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
were  irretrievably  lost.  As  he  proceeded  southwards  along  the 
Italian  coast,  a  violent  storm  drove  him  into  Tarentum.  Nicias, 
though  informed  of  his  arrival,  regarded  his  little  squadron  with 
contempt,  and  took  no  measures  to  interrupt  his  progress.  From 
the  Epizephyrian  Locrians  Gylippus  learned  to  his  great  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  that  the  A&enian  wall  of  circumvallation 
at  Syracuse  had  not  yet  been  completed  on  the  northern  side. 
He  now  sailed  through  the  straits  of  Messana,  which  were  left 
completely  unguarded,  and  arrived  safely  at  Himera  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  Here  he  announced  himself  as  the  forerunner 
of  larger  succours,  and  began  to  levy  an  army,  which  the  magic 
of  the  Spartan  name  soon  enabled  him  to  eked ;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  in  a  condition  to  march  towards  Syracuse  with 
about  3000  men.  His  approach  had  been  already  announced  by 
Gongylus,  a  Corinthian,  who  had  'been  sent  forwards  from  the 
Corinthian  fleet  then  assembled  at  Leucas.  The  Syracusans  now 
dismissed  all  thoughts  of  surrender,  and  went  out  boldly  to  meet 
Gylippus,  who  marched  into  Syracuse  over  the  heights  of  Epi- 
polsB,  which  the  supineness  of  Nicias  had  left  unguarded.  Upon 
arriving  in  the  city,  Gylippus  sent  a  message  to  the  Athenians 
allowing  them  a  five  days*  truce  to  collect  their  efliects  and  eva- 
cuate the  island.  Nicias  returned  no  answer  to  this  insulting 
proposal ;  but  the  operations  of  Gylippus  soon  showed  that  the 
tide  of  aflairs  was  really  turned.  His  first  exploit  was  to  cap- 
ture the  Athenian  fort  at  Labdalum,  which  made  him  master 
of  EpipolsD.  He  next  commenced  constructing  a  counter- wall 
to  intersect  the  Athenian  lines  on  the  northern  side.  This  third 
counter- work  of  the  Syracusans  extended  irom  their  city-wall  to 
the  northern  cliff  of  Epipoke,  and  was  brought  to  a  successfiil 
completion.  (See  Plan,  S,  U.)  Gylippus  subsequently  built  a 
fort  (Y)  upon  Epipolse ;  and  from  this  fort  carried  ano^er  wall 
which  joined  at  right  angles  the  counter-work  already  erected 
(See  Plan,  V,  W,  U).  This  turn  of  aflairs  induced  those  Sicilian 
cities,  which  had  hitherto  hesitated,  to  embrace  the  side  of  Syra- 
cuse. Gylippus  was  also  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  thirty  tri- 
remes firom  Corinth,  Leucas,  and  Ambracia.  Nicias  now  felt 
that  the  attempt  to  blockade  Syracuse  with  his  present  force 
was  hopeless.  He  therefore  resolved  to  occupy  the  headland  of 
Plemmyrium,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Great  Harbour,  which  would  be  a  convenient  station  for  watch- 
ing the  enemy,  as  well  as  for  facihtating  the  introduction  of 
supplies.  Here  he  accordingly  erected  three  forts  and  formed  a 
naval  station.  Some  slight  aflairs  occurred  in  which  the  balance 
of  advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans.     By  their  change 
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of  station,  the  Athenians  were  now  a  besieged  rather  than  a 
beai^ing  ibrce.  Their  triremes  were  becoming  leaky,  and  their 
soldiers  and  sailors  were  constantly  deserting.  Nicias  himself 
had  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  health ;  and  in  this  discouraging 
posture  of  affairs  he  wrote  to  Athens  requesting  to  be  recalled, 
and  inpi«?tmg  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  sending  reinforce- 
ments. 

H2.  The  Athenians  refused  to  recall  Nicias,  but  they  deter- 
mined on  sending  a  large  reinforcement  to  Sicily,  under  tike  joint 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  The  news  of  these 
fresh  and  extensive  preparations  incited  the  Lacedsemonians  to 
more  vigorous  action.  The  peace,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  had 
been  violated  in  the  year  414  B.C.,  when  the  Lacedsemonians  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  the  Argiye  territories,  whilst  the  Athenians 
assisted  the  Argives  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes,  and  laid  waste 
Epidaurus,  and  some  neighbouring  places.  But  in  the  spring 
of  413  B.C.,  the  Lacedssmonians,  under  king  Agis,  invaded  Attica 
itself,  and  following  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  established  them- 
selves permanently  at  Decelea,  a  place  situated  on  the  ridge  of 
Mount  Fames,  about  14  miles  north  of  Athens,  and  conmaand- 
ing  the  Athenian  plain.  The  city  was  thus  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege.  Scarcil^  began  to  be  felt  within  the  walls;  the  revenues 
were  falling  oflf,  wlulst  on  the  other  hand  expenses  were  increas- 
ing. Yet  even  under  these  circumstances  the  Athenians  had 
no  thoughts  of  abandoning  their  ambitious  enterprises.  It  was 
resolved  not  only  to  send  reinforcements  to  Sicily,  but  also  to 
insult  the  coasts  of  Laconia.  For  this  purpose  Gharicles  was 
sent  thither  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  triremes  ;  and  being  assisted 
by  Demosthenes  with  the  armament  which  he  was  conducting 
to  Sicily,  Gharicles  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  on  the  coast 
of  Laconia,  at  a  spot  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cythera,  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  Athenian  fort  at  I^lus. 

H3.  Meanwhile  in  Sicily  the  Syracusans  had  gained  such 
confidence  that  they  even  ventured  on  a  naval  engagement  with 
the  Atheniaos.  A  battle  was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Harbour,  in  which  the  Athenians  were,  indeed,  victorious ;  but 
when  they  sailed  back  to  their  station  at  Plemmyrium,  they 
found  that  Gylippus  had  taken  advantage  of  this  diversion  to 
attack  and  take  their  forts  there,  and  that  a  great  quantity  of 
stores  and  provisions  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  Moreover,  the 
Syracusans  were  not  discouraged  by  their  defeat  from  venturing 
on  another  naval  engagement  They  had  greatly  improved  the 
construction  of  their  vessels  by  strengthening  their  bows,  and 
had  learnt  how  to  meet  or  evade  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of  the 
Athenians,  which  were  also  considerably  impeded  by  the  nauow 
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limits  of  the  Great  Harbour,  now  the  scene  of  conflict.  The 
second  battle  lasted  two  days,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  now  obliged  to  haul  up  their  ships  in  the 
innermost  part  of  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  lines  of  their 
fortified  camp.  A  stUl  more  serious  disaster  than  the  loss  of 
the  battle  was  the  loss  of  their  naval  reputation.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Athenians  had  ceased  to  be  invincible  on  the  sea ;  and 
the  Syracusans  no  longer  despaired  of  overcoming  them  on  their 
own  element. 

i  14.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  Syracusans,  a  firesh  Athenian  fleet  of  75 'triremes,  under 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  entered  the  Great  Harbour  with 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war.  It  had  on  board  a  force 
of  5000  hopUtes,  of  whom  about  a  quarter  were  Athenians,  and 
a  great  number  of  light  aimed  troops.  The  active  and  enter- 
prising  character  of  Demosthenes  led  him  to  adopt  more  vigor- 
ous measures  than  those  which  had  been  hitherto  pursued.  He 
saw  at  once  that  whilst  Epipola)  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Syracusans  there  was  no  hope  of  taking  their  city,  and  he 
thereibre  directed  all  his  eflbrts  to  the  recapture  of  that  position. 
But  all  his  attempts  were  unavailing.  He  was  defeated  not  only 
in  an  open  assault  upon  the  Syracusan.  wall,  but  in  a  nocturnal 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  surprise.  These  reverses  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  breaking  out  of  sickness  among  the  troops.  De- 
mosthenes now  proposed  to  return  home  and  assist  in  expelling 
the  Lacedsemonians  from  Attica,  instead  of  pursuing  an  enter- 
prise which  seemed  to  be  hopeless.  But  Nicias,  who  feared  to 
return  to  Athens  with  the  stigma  of  failure,  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  step.  Demosthenes  then  urged  Nicias  at  least 
to  sail  immediately  out  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  take  up  their 
position  either  at  Thapsus  or  Catana,  where  they  could  obtain 
abundant  supphes  of  provisions,  and  would  have  an  open  sea  for 
the  manceuvres  of  their  fleet.  But  even  to  this  proposal  Nicias 
would  not  consent ;  and  the  army  and  navy  remained  in  their 
former  position.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Gylippus  received 
such  large  reinforcements,  that  Nicias  found  it  necessary  to 
adopt  the  advice  of  his  colleague.  Preparations  were  secretly 
made  for  their  departure,  the  enemy  appear  to  have  had  no  sus- 
picion of  their  intention,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  quitting 
their  ill-fated  quarters  on  the  following  morning,  when  on  the 
very  night  before  (27  Aug.  413  b.c.)  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took 
place.  The  soothsayers  who  were  consulted,  said  that  the  army 
must  wait  thrice  nine  days,  a  full  circle  of  the  moon,  before  it 
could  quit  its  present  position ;  and  the  devout  and  superstitious 
Nicias  forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  this  decision. 
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Meanwhile  the  intention  of  the  Athenians  became  known  to 
the  Syiacusans,  who  detennined  to  strike  a  blow  before  their 
enemy  escaped.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  Athenian  station 
both  by  sea  and  land.  On  land  the  attack  of  Gylippus  was  re- 
pulsed ;  but  at  sea  the  Athenian  fleet  was  completely  defeated, 
and  Eurymedon,  who  commanded  the  right  division,  was  slain. 

The  spirits  of  the  Syracusans  rose  with  their  victories,  and 
though  they  would  formerly  have  been  content  with  the  mere 
retreat  of  the  Athenians,  they  now  resolved  on  efiecting  their 
utter  destruction.  With  this  view  they  blocked  up  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Harbour  with  a  line  of  vessels  moored  across  it. 
All  hope  seemed  now  to  be  cut  oflf  from  the  Athenians,  unless 
they  could  succeed  in  forcing  this  line  and  thus  efiecting  their 
escape.  The  Athenian  fleet  still  numbered  110  triremes,  which 
Kicias  furnished  with  grappling-irons,  in  order  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  close  quarters,  and  then  caused  a  large  proportion  of 
his  land-force  to  embark.  Before  they  set  ofl*,  Nicias  addressed 
the  most  earnest  and  touching  appeals  both  to  the  crews  and  to 
the  individual  commanders  to  fight  with  bravery,  since  not  only 
their  own  fate,  but  that  of  Athens  itself,  depended  on  the  issue 
of  that  day's  combat.  He  himself  remained  on  shore,  where  the 
army  was  drawn  up  to  witness  the  conflict. 

i  15,  Never  perhaps  was  a  battle  fought  under  circumstances 
of  such  intense  interest,  or  witnessed  by  so  many  spectators 
vitally  concemed  in  the  result.  The  basin  of  the  Great  Harbour, 
about  5  miles  in  circumference,  in  which  nearly  200  ships,  each 
with  crews  of  more  than  200  men,  were  about  to  engage,  was 
lined  with  spectators ;  whilst  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  overhanging 
the  water,  were  crowded  with  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
anxious  to  behold  a  conflict  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  their 
enemies,  if  not  their  own.  The  surface  of  the  water  swarmed 
with  Syracusan  small  crafl,  many  of  them  manned  by  youthM 
volunteers  of  the  best  famiUes,  ready  to  direct  their  services 
wherever  they  might  be  wanted.  The  whole  scene,  except  in  its 
terrible  reality,  and  the  momentous  interests  depending  on  it, 
resembled  on  a  large  scale  the  naumachis  exhibited  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors  for  the  amusement  of  their  subjects.  The  Syra- 
cusan fleet,  consisting  of  76  triremes,  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
shore.  A  considerable  portion  was  detached  to  guard  the  barrier 
at  the  moilth  of  the  harbour.  Hither  the  first  and  most  impe- 
tuous attack  of  the  Athenians  was  directed,  who  sought  to  break 
through  the  narrow  opening  which  had  been  left  for  the  passage 
of  merchant  vessels.  Their  onset  was  repulsed,  and  the  battle 
then  .became  general.  The  shouts  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
crash  of  the  iron  heads  of  the  vessels  as  they  were  driven  to- 
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gether,  resounded  over  the  water,  and  were  answered  on  shore 
hy  the  cheers  or  wailings  of  the  spectators  as  their  friends  were 
victorious  or  vanquished.  For  a  long  time  the  battle  was  main- 
tained with  heroic  courage  and  dubious  result.  At  length  as 
the  Athenian  vessels  began  to  yield  and  make  back  towards  the 
shore,  a  universal  shA^k  of  horror  and  despair  arose  from  the 
Athenian  army,  whilst  shouts  of  joy  and  victory  were  raised  irom 
the  pursuing  vessels,  and  were  echoed  back  from  the  Syracusans 
on  land.  As  the  Athenian  vessels  neared  the  shore  their  crews 
leaped  out,  and  made  for  the  camp,  whilst  the  boldest  of  the 
land  army  rushed  forward  to  protect  the  ships  irom  being  seized 
by  the  enemy.  The  Athenians  succeeded  in  saving  only  60 
ships,  or  about  half  their  fleet.  The  Syracusaa  fleet,  however, 
had  been  reduced  to  50  ships ;  and  on  the  same  afternoon,  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  as  a  last  hope  of  escape,  exhorted  their  men 
to  make  another  attempt  to  break  the  enemy's  line,  and  force 
their  way  out  of  the  harbour.  .  But  the  courage  of  the  crews 
was  so  completely  damped  that  they  positively  refused  to  re- 
embark. 

HC.  The  Athenian  army  still  numbered  40,000  men ;  and  as 
all  chance  of  escape  by  sea  was  now  hopeless,  it  was  resolved  to 
retreat  by  land  to  some  friendly  city,  and  there  defend  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  Syracusans.  This  Hermocrates 
was  determined  to  prevent.  The  day  on  which  the  battle  was 
fought  happened  to  be  sacred  to  Hercules,  and  a  festival  among 
the  Syracusans.  This  circumstance,  in  addition  to  the  joy  and 
elation  naturally  resulting  from  so  great  a  victory,  had  thrown 
the  city  into  a  state  of  feasting  and  intoxication;  and  had 
the  Athenians  taken  their  departure  that  night,  nobody  would 
have  been  found  to  oppose  them.  Hermocrates,  therefore,  when 
darkness  had  set  in,  sent  down  some  men  to  the  Athenian -wall, 
who,  pretending  to  come  from  the  secret  correspondents  of 
Nicias  in  Syracuse,  warned  him  not  to  decamp  that  night,  as  all 
the  roads  were  beset  by  the  Syracusans.  Nicias  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  thus,  by  another  fatal  mistake,  really  afibrded  the 
Syracusans  an  opportunity  for  obstructing  his  retreat. 

It  was  not  till  the  next  day  but  one  afler  the  Battle  that  the 
Athenian  army  began  to  move.  Never  were  men  in  so  complete 
a  state  of  prostration.  Their  vessels  were  abandoned  to  the 
enemy  without  an  attempt  to  save  them.  As  the  soldiers  turned 
to  quit  that  fatal  encampment,  the  sense  of  their  own  woes  was 
for  a  moment  suspended  by  the  sight  of  their  unburi'ed  com- 
rades, who  seemed  to  reproach  them  with  the  neglect  of  a  sacred 
duty ;  but  still  more  by  the  wailings  and  entreaties  of  the 
wounded,  who   clung  around  their  knees,  and  implored  not 
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to  be  abandoned  to  certain  destruction.  Amidst  this  scene  of 
universal  woe  and  dejection,  a  iresh  and  unwonted  spirit  of 
energy  and  heroism  seemed  to  be  infused  into  Nicias.  Though 
BufTering  under  an  incurable  complaint,  he  was  everywhere  seen 
marshalling  his  troops,  and  encouraging  them  by  his  exhorta- 
tions. The  march  was  directed  towanb  the  territory  of  the 
Sicels  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  army  was  formed  into 
a  hollow  square  with  the  baggage  in  the  middle ;  Nicias  leading 
the  van,  and  Demosthenes  bringing  up  the  rear.  Having  forced 
the  passage  of  the  hver  Anapus,  they  marched  on  the  first  day 
about  five  miles  to  the  westward,  on  the  second  day  about  hall' 
that  distance,  and  encamped  on  a  cultivated  plain.  From  this 
place  the  road  ascended  by  a  sort  of  ravine  over  a  steep  hill 
called  the  Acrasan  clifi)  on  which  the  Syracusans  had  fortified 
themselves.  Afler  spending  two  days  in  vain  attempts  to  force 
this  position,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  resolved  during  the  night 
to  strike  off  to  the  left  towards  the  sea.  Nicias,  with  the 
van,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  coast ;  but  Demosthenes,  who 
had  lost  his  way,  was  overtaken  by  the  Syracusans  at  noon 
on  the  following  day,  and  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass.  Many 
of  his  troops  had  disbanded  during  the  night  march,  and  many 
fell  in  the  conflict  which  now  ensued,  till  being,  reduced  to  the 
number  of  6000,  they  surrendered,  on  condition  of  tlieir  fives 
being  spared. 

H7.  Meanwhile  Nicias,  with  the  van,  had  pursued  his  march, 
and  crossed  the  river  Erineus.  On  the  following  day,  however, 
Gyhppus  overtook  him,  and,  having  informed  him  of  the  fate  of 
his  colleague,  summoned  him  to  surrender.     But  Nicias  was  in- 

•  credulous,  and  pursued  his  march  amidst  the  harassing  attacks 
of  the  Syracusans.  The  attempt  to  cross  the  river  Asinarus 
decided  the  fate  of  his  army.  The  men  rushed  into  the  water^ 
in  the  greatest  disorder,  paitly  to  escape  the  enemy,  but  chiefly 
firam  a  desire  to  quench  the  burning  thirst  with  which  they  were 
tormented.  Hundreds  were  pressed  forwards  down  the  steep 
banks  of  the  river,  and  were  either  trodden  under  foot,  or  im- 
paled on  the  spears  of  those  below,  or  carried  away  by  the 
stream.  Yet  others  from  behind  still  kept  pressing  on,  anxious 
to  partake  of  the  now  turbid  and  bloody  water.  The  troops 
thus  became  so  completely  disorganised  that  all  further  resist- 
ance was  hopeless,  and  Nicias  surrendered  at  discretion. 

Out  of  the  40,000  who  started  fix>m  the  camp  only  10,000  at 
the  utmost  were  left  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  day's  march,  the 

.  rest  had  either  deserted  or  been  slain.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
to  work  in  the  stone-quarries  of  Achradina  and  Epipole.  Here 
they  were  crowded  together  without  any  shelter,  and  with  scarcely 
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provisions  enough  to  sustain  life.  The  nupierous  bodies  of  those 
who  died  were  left  to  putrefy  where  they  had  fiallen,  till  at  length 
the  place  became  such  an  intolerable  centre  of  stench  and  in- 
fection that,  at  the  end  of  seventy  days,  the  Syracusans,  for  their 
awn  comfort  and  safety,  were  obliged  to  remove  the  survivors. 
All  but  the  Athenians  and  the  Itidian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
sold  into  slavery.  What  became  of  the  Athenians  we  are  not 
informed,  but  they  were  probably  employed  as  slaves  by  the 
richer  Syracusans,  since  the  story  runs  that  many  succeeded  in 
winning  the  afiection  and  pity  of  their  masters  by  reciting  por- 
tions of  the  dramas  of  Euripides.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were 
condemned  to  death  in  spite  of  all  the  efibrts  of  Gyhppus  and 
Hermocrates  to  save  them.  The  latter  contrived  to  sparo  them 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  execution  by  providing  Uiem  with 
the  means  of  conomitting  suicide. 

i  1 8.  Such  was  the  end  of  two  of  the  largest  and  best  appointed 
armaments  that  had  ever  gone  forth  from  Athens.  Nicias,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed,  as  pregn&mt  with  the  most  dangerous 
consequences  to  Athens ;  and,  though,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  this  respect  his  views  wero  sound,  it  caxmot  at  the  same  time 
be  concealed,  that  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  his  incompetence 
as  a  general,  wero  the  chief  causes  of  the  failuro  of  the  under- 
taking. Possessing  much  fortitude  but  httle  enterprise,  respect- 
able, in  private  life,  punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  religious 
duties,  not  deficient  in  a  certain  kind  of  political  wisdom,  which, 
however,  derived  its  colour  rather  from  timidity  and  over-caution 
than  from  that  happy  mixture  of  boldness  and  prudence  which 
characterises  the  true  statesman,  Nicias  had  by  these  quahties 
obtained  far  more  than  his  just  share  of  pohticai  reputation  and 
influence,  and  had  thus  been  named  to  the  command  of  an  expe- 
dition for  which  he  was  qualified  neither  by  military  skill  nor 
by  that  enthusiasm  and  confidence  of  success  which  it  so  pecu- 
liarly demanded.  His  mistakes  involved  the  fall  of  Demosthenes, 
an  officer  of  far  greater  resolution  and  ability  than  himself,  and 
-who,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  would  in  all  probabihty 
have  conducted  the  enterprise  to  a  safe  termination,  though 
there  was  no  longer  room  to  hope  for  success.  .  The  career  of 
Demosthenes  marks  him  as  one  of  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
but  unfortunately  he  held  only  a  subordinate  rank  in  Sicily. 
The  Athenians  became  sensible  when  too  late  of  the  diflerence 
between  the  two  commanders.  On  the  pillar  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  warriors  who  fell  in  Sicily  the  name  of  Demosthenes 
£>und  a  place,  whilst  that  of  Nicias  was  omitted. 


Street  of  the  Tripods  at  Athens,  lYom  a  has  relieC 
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FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SICH-IAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  OVERTHROW 
OF  THE  FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

§  1.  Consternation  and  hardships  at  Athens,  g  2.  Measures  for  defence. 
§  3.  Revolt  of  Chios,  Er}'thi«,  and  Clazdmense.  §  4.  Spread  of  the 
revolt  Defection  of  Teos,  Lesbos,  and  Miletus.  Revolution  atSamos, 
■which  becomes  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet  §  5.  Recovery 
of  Lesbos  by  the  Athenians.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
-with  Tissapnemes.  §  6.  Schemes  of  Alcibiades.  g  7.  He  proposes  a 
league  between  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  and  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy  at  Athens.  §  8.  Agitation  for  an  olijjarchy  at  Athens^ 
§9.  Conference  of  Pisander  with  Alcibiades.  Artifices  of  the  latter. 
Fresh  treaty  between  Tissaphemes  and  the  Lacedicmonians.  §  1 0.  Pro- 
gress of  the  oligarchical  conspiraoy  at  Athens  and  Samos.  §11.  Es- 
tablishment of  tne  Four  Hundred.  §  12.  Their  proceedings.  §  13.  Pro- 
ceedings at  Samos.  Alcibiades  joins  the  democracy  there.  ^  14.  The 
Atheman  envoys  at  Samos.  g  15.  Dissensions  among  the  Four  Hun- 
dred. They  negotiate  with  Sparta.  §  16.  Counter  revolution  at 
Athens.  Defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  and  capture  of  Eubcea  by  the 
Lacedsemonians.  g  17.  The  Four  Hundred  deposed  and  democracy 
re-established  at  Athens. 

§  1.  The  first  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Sicilian  anna- 
ment  is  said  to  have  been  communicated  by  a  stranger,  in  a 
barber's  shop  in  the  Piraeus.  Big  with  the  eventful  news,  the 
unfortunate  barber  hastened  up  to  Athens  to  communicate  it  to 
the  archons  and  the  public  ;  but  he  was  treated  as  a  tale-bearer 
and  impostor ;  and  being  unable  to  corroborate  his  story,  in 
consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  his  informant,  he  was  put 
to  the  torture.  The  tidings  were,  however,  soon  confirmed  by 
the  arrival  of  fugitives  who  had  managed  to  escape  from  the 
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disastrous  scene.  Athens  was  now  filled  with  affiction  and  dis- 
may. To  private  grief  for  the  loss  of  friends  was  added  despair 
of  the  public  safety.  There  seemed  to  ^e  no  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  city  iirom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  LacedsBmonians. 
The'  popular  fury  vented  itself  in  abusing  the  orators  who  had 
recommended  the  expedition,  and  the  soothsayers  who  had  fore- 
told its  success. 

The  afiairs  of  the  Athenians  wore  indeed  a  most  threatening 
aspect.  The  Lacedemonian  post  at  Becelca  was  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance.  No  part  of  Attica  escaped  the  forays 
which  were  made  from  thence.  All  the  cattle  were  destroyed, 
and  the  most  valuable  slaves  began  to  desert  in  great  numbers 
to  the  enemy.  Athens  was  almost  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
fatigue  of  guarding  the  large  extent  of  wall  became  very  onerous 
on  the  reduced  number  of  citizens.  The  knights  or  horsemen 
were  on  constant  duty  in  order  to  repress  the  enemy's  ma- 
rauders ;  but  their  horses  were  soon  lamed  and  rendered  ineffi- 
cient by  the  hard  and  stony  nature  of  the  soil.  But  what  chiefly 
excited  the  despondency  of  the  Athenians  was  the  viable  decline 
of  their  naval  superiority.  An  engagement  with  the  Corinthian 
fleet  near  Naupactus,  in  the  summer  of  413  B.C.,  had  ended  with 
neither  side  gaining  the  advantage,  though  the  forces  were 
nearly  equal ;  but  to  the  Athenians  the  moial  effects  were  equi- 
valent to  a  defeat. 

§  ^.  Yet  that  cheerfulness  and  energy  under  misfortune  which 
form  such  striking  and  excellent  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians,  did  not  long  desert  them.  After  the  first  movements 
of  rage  and  despair,  they  began  to  contemplate  their  condition 
more  calmly,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  defence. 
A  board  of  elders  was  appointed,  under  the  name  of  Probuh,* 
to  watch  over  the  public  safety.  The  splendour  of  the  public 
ceremonies  was  curtailed  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  state;  the  garrison  recently  established  on  the 
coast  of  Laconia  was  recalled ;  the  building  of  a  new  fleet  was 
commenced;  and  Cape  Sunium  was  fortified  in  order  to  ensure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  between  Piraeus  and  Euboea, 
from  which  island  the  Athenians  principally  drew  their  pro- 
visions. 

i  3.  Whilst  the  imperial  city  was  thus  driven  to  consult  for 
her  very  eadstence,  it  seemed  a  chimerical  hope  that  she  could 
retain  her  widely  scattered  dependencies.  Her  situation  in- 
spired her  enemies  with  new  vigour ;  states  hitherto  neutral  de- 
clared against  her ;  her  subject-allies  prepared  to  throw  off  the 
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yoke ;  even  the  Persian  satraps  and  the  court  of  Suea  bestirred 
themselves  against  her.  The  first  blow  to  the  Athenian  empire 
was  struck  by  the  weakhy  and  populous  island  of  Chios.  This 
again  was  the  work  oiAlcibiades,  the  implacable  enemy  of  his 
native  land.  In  the  winter  following  the  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian armament  in  Sicily,  several  of  the  most  powerM  alHea  of 
Athens,  among  whom  were  the  EuboBans,  Chiang,  and  Lesbians, 
had  solicited  Sparta  to  assist  them  in  throwing  off  the  Atheniaa 
yoke.  At  the  same  time  envoys  appeared  at  Sparta  firom  Tissa- 
phemes,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Ionia,  Caria,  and  the  adjacent 
coasts,  and  from  Phamabazus,  whose  satrapy  extended  from  the 
Euxine  to  the  gulf  of  Elsea,  inviting  the  Lacedeemonians  to  co- 
operate with  them  in  destroying  the  Athenian  empire  in  Aaa, 
and  promising  to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

By  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  LacedsBmonians  resolved  that 
the  Chians  should  have  the  preference,  and  that  a  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  their  assistance.  Impatient  of  delay,  Alcibiades 
shortly  aflerwards  crossed  over  to  Chios  with  a  Laced&Bmonian 
squadron  of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Chalcideus.  The 
oligarchical  party  at  Chios  had  matured  all  their  plans  for  the 
revolt,  and  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  caused  them  to  be  put  into 
execution.  The  people  were  taken  by  surprise,  and  were  re- 
luctantly induced  to  renounce  their  alliance  with  Athens.  Their 
example  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  Erythrse  and  Cla- 
zomensB. 

i  4.  The  reserve  of  1000  talents,  set  apart  by  Pericles  to  meet 
the  contingency  of  an  actual  invasion,  still  remained  untouched ; 
but  now  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  penalty  of  death,  which  forbad 
its  appropriation  to  any  other  purpose,  was  abolished,  and  the 
fund  applied  in  fitting  out  a  fleet  against  Chios.  Meantime, 
Alcibiades  was  indefatigable  in  fanning  the  flames  of  revolt, 
which  now  spread  rapidUy  through  the  Athenian  allies.  Teos, 
Lesbos,  and  Miletus  proclaimed  their  independence  of  Athens. 
At  Miletus,  Chalcideus,  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  concluded  an  in- 
famous treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  stipulating  that  thcGrreek  cities 
and  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Persia  should  be  restored  to 
her ;  that  the  Athenians  should  not  be  permitted  to  derive  any 
revenue  from  them ;  and  that  Persia  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  jointly  carry  on  the  war  against  Athens.  To  conclude 
the  bargain,  Miletus  was  handed  over  to  Tissaphemes. 

Samos  still  remained  faithful  to  the  Athenians,  and  amidst 
the  general  defection  of  their  Asiatic  allies  had  become  of  the 
last  importance  to  them.  This  island,  like  Chios,  was  governed 
by  an  oligarchy ;  but  warned  by  the  revolution  in  that  island, 
the  Samians  rose  against  the  oligarchs,  slew  200  of  them,  and 
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banished  400  more.  The  Athenians  at  once  recognized  the 
newly  established  democracy,  and  secured  the  adhesion  of  the 
Samians  by  putting  them  on  the  footing  of  equal  kd^  independ- 
ent allies.  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  the  base  of  their  operations  during  the  remainder  of 
the  -war. 

i  5.  The  tide  of  success  at  length  began  to  turn  in  favour  of 
the  Athenians.  They  had  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable 
fleet  at  Samos,  with  which  they  recovered  Lesbcw  and  Olazome- 
TUBy  defeated  the  Chians»  and  kid  waste  their  territory.  They 
also  gained  a  victory  over  the  Feloponnesians  at  Miletus,  but 
this  powerful  city  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes 
and  the  Feloponnesians. 

Towards  llie  close  of  the  year,  Astyochus,  the  Lacedsemonian 
commander,  received  large  reinforcements  from  Peloponnesus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  so  imposing  an  armament  that  he 
was  enabled  to  modify  the  former  treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  of 
which  the  LacedsBmonians  were  heartily  ashamed.  The  new 
treaty,  however,  difiered  from  the  previous  one  rather  in  terms 
than  substance,  and  appears  to  have  been  far  from  giving  satis- 
faction at  Sparta.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  afl^rded  another 
reason  for  discontent.  He  had  given  notice  that  he  could  no 
longer  continue  the  high  rate  of  payment  of  a  drachma  per  day 
for  the  seamen's  wages,  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  the  first  treaty, 
without  express  instructions  from  the  court  of  Susa ;  and  though 
he  had  reduced  that  sum  by  one  half,  it  was  very  irregularly 
paid;  whilst  his  whole  behaviour  displayed  a  great  want  of 
hearty  co-operation  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Another  Pelo* 
ponnesiau  squadron  was  therefore  despatched  to  the  coast  of 
Asia,  having  on  board  Lichas  and  ten  other  Spartans,  for  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating  with  Tissaphemes  and  opening  firesh 
negotiations.  Having  obtained  an  interview  with  Tissaphemes 
at  Onidus,  Lichas  took  exceptions  to  the  two  former  treaties;  of 
which  the  first  expressly,  liie  second  by  implication,  recognized 
the  claims  of  Persia  not  only  to  the  islands  of  the  Mgean,  but 
even  to  Thessaly  and  Boeotia.  Lichas,  therefore,  proposed  a  new 
treaty;  but  Tissaphemes  was  so  indignant  at  the  proposition 
that  he  immediately  broke  off  the  negotiation. 

i  6.  The  conduct  of  Tissaphemes  towards  the  LacedsBmo- 
nians was  the  result  of  the  counsels  of  Alcibiades,  who  was 
scheming  to  efiect  his  return  to  Athens  by  means  of  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Persian  Satrap.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
Alcibiades  had  completely  £)rieited  the  confidence  of  the  Lac*- 
dsftmonians.  His  ultra-Athenian  temperament  and  manners 
must  have  been  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  their  own  slowness 
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and  gravity  were  to  him.  The  Spartan  King  Agis,  whose  vn£e 
he  had  seduced,  was  his  personal  enemy ;  and  the  Ephor  Endius, 
his  chief  pijotector,  went  out  of  office  in  412  B.C.  To  the  pre- 
ceding causes  for  private  dislike  was  now  added  the  want  of  diat 
rapid  success  which  he  had  promised  to  the  LacedeDmonians  in 
the  East.  In  a  man  whose  character  for  deceit  was  notorious  it 
is  not  surprising  that  this  failure  should  excite  a  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Ailer  the  defeat  of  the  Peloponnesians  at  Miletus, 
King  Agis  denounced  Alcihiades  as  a  traitor,  and  persuaded  the 
new  Ephors  to  send  out  instructions  to  put  him  to  death.  Of 
this,  however,  he  was  informed  time  enough  to  make  his  escape 
to  Tissaphemes  at  Magnesia.  Here  he  began  to  play  an  anti- 
Hellenic,  instead  of  his  foimer  anti- Athenian  game.  He  ingra- 
tiated himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  satrap,  and  persuaded 
him  that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  Persia  that  either  of  the 
Grecian  parties  should  be  successful,  but  rather  that  they  should 
wear  each  other  out  in  their  mutual  struggles,  when  Persia 
would  in  the  end  succeed  in  expelling  both.  This  advice  was 
adopted  by  the  satrap ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  inactivity  of  the  Peloponnesian 
armament,  which,  if  vigorously  employed,  was  powerful  enough 
to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war.  With  this  view  the  Lacedis- 
monisuA  commanders  were  first  persuaded  to  await  the  arrival  of 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  which,  however,  was  never  intended  to  ap- 
pear. But  as  this  was  a  pretext  which  could  not  he  made 
available  for  any  length  of  time,  the  next  argument  was  in  the 
more  solid  shape  of  pecuniary  brihes  administered  to  Astyochus 
and  the  other  Spartan  leaders.  Spartan  virtue,  which  exists 
rather  in  imagination  than  reality,  was  not  proof  against  this  se- 
duction. The  Syracusan,  Hermocrates — ^for  a  Sicilian  squadron 
was  co-operating  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet — was  alone  found 
to  be  incorruptible. 

i  7.  Alcihiades,  having  thus  in  some  degree  detached  Tissa- 
phemes from  the  Lacedsemonians,  now  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  it  was  more  for  the  Persian  interest  to  conclude  a 
league  with  Athens  than  vnih  Sparta ;  since  the  former  state 
sought  only  to  retain  her  maritime  dependencies,  whilst  Sparta 
had  held  out  promises  of  liberty  to  every  Grecian  city,  from 
which  she  could  not  consistently  recede.  The  only  part  of  his 
advice,  however,  which  the  satrap  seems  to  have  sincerely 
adopted  was  that  of  playing  oflf  one  party  against  the  other. 
But  about  this  Alcihiades  did  not  at  all  concern  himself.  It 
WAS  enough  for  his  views,  which  had  merely  the  selfish  aim  of 
his  own  restoration  to  Athens,,  if  he  could  make  it  appear 
that   he  possessed  sufficient  influence  with   Tissaphemes  \o 
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procure  his  assistance  for  the  Athenians;  and  for  this  the 
intimate  terms  on  which  he  lived  with  the  satrap  seemed  a 
sufficient  guarantee.  He  therefore  hegan  to  communicate  with 
the  Athenian  generals  at  Samos,  and  held  out  the  hope  of  a 
Persian  alliance  as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  his  country. 
But  as  he  both  hated  and  feared  the  Athenian  democracy,  he 
coupled  his  ofier  with  the  condition  that  a  revolution  should  be 
efiected  at  Athens,  and  an  oligarchy  established.  The  Athenian 
generals  greedily  caught  at  the  proposal ;  and  though  the  great 
mass  of  the  soldieiy  were  violently  opposed  to  it,  they  were 
silenced,  if  not  satisfied,  when  told  that  Athens  could  be  saved 
only  by  means  of  Persia.  The  oligarchical  conspirators  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederacy,  and  Pisander  was  sent  to  Athens 
to  organize  the  clubs  in  the  city.  But  the  conspirators  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  word  of  Alcibiades  was  their  only  se- 
curity for  the  co-operation  of  Persia.  Phrynichus  alone  among 
the  Athenian  generals  opposed  the  scheme;  not  that  he  dis- 
liked oligarchy,  but  that  he  hated  Alcibiades,  and  saw  through 
his  designs; 

k  8.  The  proposition  for  an  oligarchy  which  Pisander  made  in 
the  Athenian  assembly  met  with  the  most  determined  oppo- 
sition ;  whilst  the  personal  enemies  of  Alcibiades,  especially  the 
sacred  families  of  the  Eumolpida)  and  Geryces,  violently  opposed 
the  return  of  the  man  who  nad  profaned  the  mysteries.  The 
single  but  imanswerable  reply  of  Pisander  was,  the  necessities 
of  the  republic.  A  reluctant  vote  for  a  change  of  constitution 
was  at  length  extorted  from  the  people.  Pisander  and  ten  others 
were  despatched  to  treat  with  Alcibiades  and  Tissaphemes.  At 
the  same  time  Phrynichus  and  his  colleague  Scironides  were  de- 
posed from  their  command  at  Samos,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  Diomedon  and  Leon.  Before  his  departure  Pisander  had 
brought  all  the  oligarchical  clubs  in  Athens  into  Ml  activity. 
During  his  absence  the  same  task  was  imdertaken  by  Antiphon, 
the  rhetorician.  He  was  assisted  by  Theramenes,  and  subse- 
quently by  Phrynichus,  who,  afler  his  arrival  at  Athens,  had  be- 
come a  violent  partisan  of  the  oligarchy. 

^  9.  When  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  arrived  in  Ionia,  they 
informed  Alcibiades  that  measures  had  been  taken  for  establish- 
ing an  oligarchical  form  of  government-  at  Athens,  and  required 
him  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement  by  procuring  the  aid 
and  alliance  of  Persia.  But  Alcibiades  knew  that  he  had  under- 
taken what  he  could  not  perform,  and  now  resolved  to  escape 
from  the^emma  by  one  of  his  habitual  artifices.  He  received 
the  Athenian  deputation  in  the  presence  of  Tissaphemes  him- 
«Qlf,  and  made  such  extravagant  demands  on  behalf  of  the  satrap 
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that  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  mdignantly  broke  off  the  oon- 
feience.  They  attributed,  however,  &e  duplicity  of  Alcibiades 
to  his  want  of  will,  and  not  to  his  want  of  power,  to  serve  them ; 
and  they  now  began  to  suspect  that  his  oligarchical  scheme  was 
a  mere  trick,  and  that  in  reality  he  desired  the  democracy  to 
remain,  and  to  procure  his  restoration  to  its  bosom. 

Tissaphemes,  who  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  break  with  the 
Lacedffimonians,  now  began  to  fear  that  he  was  pushing  matters 
too  &r ;  and,  as  they  already  felt  the  pinch  of  want,  he  furnished 
them  with  some  pay,  and  concluded  a  new  treaty  with  them,  by 
which  they  agreed  to  abandon  all  the  continent  of  Asia,  and 
consequently  tiie  Greek  cities  in  that  quarter.  To  this  treaty 
Fhamabazus  was  also  a  party.  Persia  did  not  waive  her  claim 
to  the  islands,  but  nothing  was  stipulated  respecting  them.  On 
these  conditions  the  aid  of  a  Phcenician  fleet  was  promised  to 
the  Peloponnesians. 

4  10.  Notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  the  oligarchi- 
cal conspirators  proceeded  with  the  revolution  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Pisander,  with  five  of 
the  envoys,  returned  to  Athens  to  complete  the  work  they  had 
begun;  tiie  rest  were  sent  to  establish  oligarchies  among  the 
allies.  The  leaders  of  the  army  at  Samos  heg&n  a  similar  move- 
ment in  that  island.  Their  first  step  was  the  gratuitous  murder 
of  Hyperbolus,  an  Athenian  demagogue  who  had  been  ostracised 
some  years  before,  and  who  wa£  now  residing  at  Samos,  though 
apparently  without  possessing  any  influence  l^ere.  But  the  new 
conmianders,  Diomedon  and  Leon,  were  favourable  to  the  de- 
mocracy, and  they  found  by  personal  inquiry  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  crews,  and  especially  that  of  iJie  pubhc  trireme 
called  ihe  Paralus,  were  ready  to  support  the  andent  constitu- 
tion. Accordingly,  when  the  oligarchs  rose  they  were  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers ;  thirty  of  them  were  killed  in  the 
contest,  and  three  were  subsequently  indicted  and  banished. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  after  the  departure  of  Pisander,  the 
council  of  Probuli,  as  well  as  many  leading  citizens,  had  joined 
the  oligarchs.  Their  attacks  upon  the  democracy  were  not  open, 
but  were  conducted  by  means  of  depreciating  speeches  respect- 
ing its  costliness,  through  the  pay  given  to  the  dicasts  and  others 
discharging  civil  offices,  which,  it  was  represented,  the  state  could 
no  longer  afibrd.  They  did  not  venture  to  propose  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  democracy,  but  merely  a  modification  of  it,  by 
restricting  the  number  of  those  entitled  to  the  franchise  to  5000. 
But  even  this  proposition  was  never  intended  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Those  who  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  scheme  were 
privately  assassinated.     A  reign  of  terror  now  commenced.    Oiti- 
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zena  were  continually  falling ;  yet  no  man  could  tell  whose  hand 
struck  the  Mow,  or  whose  turn  might  come  next. 

Hi.  The  return  of  Pisander  was  the  signal  for  consummating 
the  revolution.  He  proposed  in  the  assemhly*  and  carried  a 
resolution,  that  a  committee  of  ten  should  he  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  constitution,  which  was  to  he  suhmitted  to  the  ap- 
prohation  of  the  people.  But  when  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose  arrived,  the  assemhly  was  not  convened  in  the  Pnyx,  hut 
in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  at  Golonus,  a  village  upwards  of  a  mile 
from  Athens.  Here  the  conspirators  could  plant  their  own  par- 
tisans, and  were  less  liahle  to  he  overawed  hy  superior  numhers. 
The  Graphk  Paranomon^  or  action  against  those  who  proposed 
any  unconstitutional  measure,  having  firat  heen  repealed,  Pisander 
ohtained  the  assent  of  the  meeting  to  the  fiollovmig  revolutionary 
changes: — 1.  The  ahoHtion  of  all  the  existing  magistracies; 
2.  The  cessation  of  all  payments  for  the  discharge  of  civil  func- 
tions ;  3.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  who 
were  to  name  ninety-five  more ;  each  of  the  hundied  thus  con- 
stitiited  to  choose  three  persons ;  the  hody  of  Four  Hundred  thus 
fi>rmed  to  he  an  irresponsihle  government,  holding  its  sittings  in 
the  senate  house.  The  four  hundred  were  to  convene  the  select 
hody  of  five  thousand  citizens  whenever  they  thought  proper. 
Nohody  knew  who  these  five  thousand  were,  hut  they  answers . 
twj-  purposes,  namely,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  popularity  to  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  overawe  the  people  hy  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  its  strength. 

M2.  The  government  thus  constituted  proceeded  to  estahlish 
itself  hy  force.  A  hody  of  hophtes  having  heen  posted  in  the 
neighhourhood  of  the  Senate  House,  the  Four  Hundred  entered 
it,  each  with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  followed 
hy  their  hody-guaid  of  120  youths,  the  instruments  of  the  secret 
assassinations  already  mentioned.  The  ancient  senate  was  dis- 
missed, hut  the  pay  due  to  the  memhers  was  ofiered,  and  hasely 
accepted.  Thus  perished  the  Athenian  democracy,  after  an 
existence  of  nearly  a  century  since  its  estahlishment  hy  Clis- 
thenes.  The  revolution  was  hegun  from  despair  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  Athens,  and  from  the  hope  of  assiBtance  from  Persia ; 
hut  it  was  carried  out  through  the  machinations  of  Antiphon  and 
his  accompUces  after  that  delusion  had  ceased. 

Having  divided  themselves  into  Prytanies  or  sections,  and  in- 
stalled themselves  with  sacrifice  and  prayer,  the  Four  Hundred 
proceeded  to  put  to  death  or  imprison  the  most  formidahle  of 
their  political  enemies.  Their  next  step  was  to  make  overtures 
for  peace  to  Agis.  The  Spartan  king,  however,  helieved  that 
the  revolution  was  not  safely  estahlished,  and  preferred  an 
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attempt  to  capture  the  city  during  the  dissensions  by  which  he 
supposed  it  to  be  torn.  But  on  marching  up  to  the  walls  he 
found  them  carefully  guarded,  and  his  troops  were  repulsed  by  a 
sally  of  the  besieged.  A  second  application  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred met  with  a  better  reception,  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
send  to  Sparta. 

§  13.  The  fJEulure  of  the  revolution  at  Samos  was  highly  unfa- 
Tourable  to  the  success  of  the  revolution  at  Athens ;  but  the 
Four  Hundred  despatched  envoys  to  that  island,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  the  matter  as  palatable  as  possible.  These,  how- 
ever, had  been  forestalled  by  Ohaereas.  Under  the  impression 
that  the  democracy  Still  existed  at  Athens,  Chcsreas  had  been 
sent  to  the  city  from  Samos  in  the  Paralus  with  the  news  of  the 
counter-revolution  in  the  island.  But  when  the  Paralus  arrived, 
the  Four  Hundred  had  already  been  installed ;  whereupon  some 
of  her  democratic  crew  were  imprisoned,  and  the  rest  transferred 
to  an  ordinary  trireme.  Chereas  himself  found  means  to  escape, 
and  returned  to  Samos,  where  he  aggravated  the  proceedings  at 
Athens  by  additions  of  his  own,  and  filled  the  army  with  uncon- 
trollable wrath.  At  the  instance  of  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus, 
a  meeting  was  called  in  which  the  soldiers  pledged  themselves  to 
maintain  the  democracy,  to  continue  the  war  against  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  to  put  down  the  usurpers  at  Athens.  The  whole 
army,  even  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  oligarchical  move- 
ments, were  sworn  to  uphold  these  principles ;  and  to  every 
male  Samian  of  military  age  a  similar  oath  was  administered. 
Thus  the  Athenian  democracy  continued  to  exist  at  Samos  alone. 
The  soldiers,  laying  aside  for  awhile  their  military  character, 
constituted  themselves  into  an  assembly  of  the  people,  deposed 
several  of  their  officers,  and  appointed  others  whom  they  could 
better  trust.  The  meeting  resounded  with  patriotic  speeches. 
Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  the  former  of  whom  proposed  the  return  of  Alcibiades, 
who,  it  was  believed,  was  now  able  and  willing  to  aid  the  demo- 
cratic cause  with  the  gold  and  forces  of  Persia.  After  consider- 
able opposition  the  proposal  was  agreed  to ;  Alcibiades  was 
brought  to  Samos  and  introduced  to  the  assembly,  where  by  his 
magnificent  promises,  and  extravagant  boasts  respecting  his  influ- 
ence with  Tissaphemes,  he  once  more  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
Athenians.  The  accomplished  traitor  was  elected  one  of  the 
generals,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  artful  policy,  began  to  pass 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Samos  and  Magnesia,  with  the 
view  of  inspiring  both  the  satrap  and  the  Athenians  with  a  reci- 
procal idea  of  his  influence  with  either,  and  of  instilling  distrust 
of  Tissaphemes  into  the  minds  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
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{14.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Samos  when  the  envoys 
from  the  Four  Hundred  arrived.  They  were  invited  by  the 
generals  to  make  their  communication  to  the  assembled  troops ; 
but  so  great  was  the  antipathy  manifested  towards  them,  that 
they  conld  hardly,  obtain  a  hearing.  Their  presence  revived  a 
proposition  which  had  been  started  before, — ^to  sail  at  once  to 
Athens,  and  put  down  the  oligarchy  by  force.  By  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  seconded  by  Thrasybulus,  this  proposal  was,  how- 
ever, again  discarded.  The  envoys  were  sent  back  to  Athens 
with  the  answer  that  the  army  approved  of  the  5000,  but  that 
the  Four  hmidred  must  resign  and  reinstate  the  ancient  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred. 

§  15.  At  the  first  news  of  the  re-establishment  of  democracy 
at  Samos,  distrust  and  discord  had  broken  out  among  the  Four 
Hundred.  Antiphon  and  Phrynicus,  at  the  head  of  the  ex- 
treme section  of  the  oligarchical  party,  were  for  admitting  a 
Lacedffimonian  garrison ;  and  with  a  view  to  further  that  object, 
actually  caused  a  fort  to  be  erected  at  Eetionea,  a  tongue  of  land 
commanding  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  the  Pirteus.  But 
others,  discontented  with  their  share  of  power,  began  to  afiect 
more  popular  sentiments.  Conspicuous  among  these  were  The- 
ramenes  and  Aristocrates,  the  former  of  whom  began  to  insist 
on  the  necessity  for  calling  the  shadowy  body  of  5000  into  a  real 
existence.  As  the  answer  from  Samos  very  much  strengthened 
this  party,  their  opponents  £)und  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost ; 
and  Antiphon,  Phrynicus,  and  ten  others,  proceeded  in  all  haste 
to  Sparta,  with  offers  to  put  the  LacedsBmonians  in  possession  of 
the  Pirseus.  The  latter,  however,  with  their  usual  slowness,  or 
perhaps  from  a  suspicion  of  treachery,  let  slip  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity. All  they  could  be  induced  to  promise  was,  that  a  fleet 
of  42  triremes  should  hover  near  the  Pineus,  and  watch  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  seizing  it.  The  failure  of  this  mission  was  an- 
other blow  to  the  party  of  Phrynicus;  and  shortly  afterwards 
that  leader  himself  was  assassinated  in  open  dayhght  whilst 
leaving  the  Senate  House.  Some  hoplites,  of  the  same  tribe  as 
Aristocrates,  now  seized  the  fort  at  Eetionea.  Theramenes  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  demolition  of  the  fort,  which  was  forthwith 
accomplished ;  whilst  the  inability  of  the  Four  Hundred  to  pre- 
vent it,  betrayed  the  extent  of  their  power,  or  rather  of  their 
weakness. 

i  16.  The  Four  Hundred  now  appear  to  have  taken  some  steps 
to  call  the  5000  into  existence.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  leaders 
of  the  counter-revolution  entering  armed  into  the  theatre  of 
Pionysus  at  the  PirsBus,  formed  a  democratic  assembly  under 
the  old  forms,  which  adjourned  to  the  Anaceum,  or  temple  of 
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t&e  Dioecuri,  immediately  mider  the  Acropolis.  Here  the  Four 
Hundred  sent  deputies  to  negotiate  -with  them,  and  another 
assembly  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus; 
but  just  as  they  were  meeting  the  news  arrived  that  the  Lace- 
dnmonian  fleet  was  approaching  the  PirsBUs.  The  Athenians 
were  immediately  oa  the  alert,  and  the  Lacedsmonian  admiral, 
perceiving  no  signs  of  aasiBtance  from  within,  doubled  Cape 
Sunium  and  proceeded  to  Oiopus.  It  was  now  plain  that  their 
object  was  to  excite  a  revolt  in  Eubcea.  In  all  haste  the  Athe- 
nians launched  an  inadequate  fleet  of  36  triremes,  manned  by 
inexperienced  crews.  At  Eretria  in  EubcBa  it  was  encountered 
by  the  Laced»monian  fleet,  and  completely  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  22  ships.  Euboea,  supported  by  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
BcBotians,  then  revolted  from  Athens. 

4  17.  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  Athenians  on  receiving  this 
news.  The  loss  of  Eubcea  seemed  a  death  blow.  The  Laoedie- 
monians  might  now  easily  blockade  the  ports  of  Athens  and  starve 
her  into  surrender ;  whilst  the  partisans  of  the  Four  Hundred 
would  doubtless  co-operate  with  the  enemy.  But  from  this  fate 
they  were  again  saved  by  the  characteristic  slowness  of  the 
Lacedsemonians,  who  confined  themselves  to  securing  the  con- 
quest of  EuboBa.  Thus  left  unmolested,  the  Athenians  convened 
an  assembly  in  the  Fn3rx.  Votes  were  passed  for  deposing  the 
Four  Hundred,  and  placing  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
6000,  of  whom  every  citizen  who  could  frimish  a  panoply  might 
be  a  member.  In  short,  the  old  constitution  was  restored, 
except  that  the  franchise  was  restricted  to  5000  citizens,  and 
payment  ibr  the  discharge  of  civil  functions  abolished.  In  sub- 
sequent assemblies,  the  Archons,  the  Senate,  and  other  institu- 
tions were  revived ;  and  a  vote  was  passed  to  recall  Alcibiades 
and  some  of  his  friends.  The  number  of  the  5000  was  never 
exactly  observed,  and  was  soon  enlarged  into  imiversal  citizen- 
ship. Thus  the  Four  Hundred  were  overthrown  after  a  reign 
of  four  months.  Theramenes  stood  £)rward  and  impeached  the 
leaders  of  the  extreme  oligarchical  party,  on  the  groimd  of  their 
embassy  to  Sparta.  Most  of  them  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  from  Athens;  but  Antiphon  and  Archiptolemus  were 
apprehended,  condemned  and  executed,  in  spite  of  the  admira- 
tion excited  by  the  speech  of  the  fi>rmer  in  his  defence.  The 
rest  were  arraigned  in  their  absence  and  condemned,  their 
houses  razed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
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Callicratidas.   §  16.  Excitement  at  Athens,  and  equipment  of  a  large 
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fleet  §17.  Battle  of  ArginuasB.  Defeat  and  death  of  Callicratidas.  §18. 
Arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the  Athenian  generalA.  §  1 9.  Reap- 
pointment of  Lysander  as  Navarekus,  §  20.  Siege  of  Lampsacus,  and 
Dattle  of  .^ospotamL 

M.  It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  to  the  war,  and  the  state  of 
the  contending  parties.  The  struggle  had  heoome  wholly  mari- 
time. Although  the  Lacedsemonians  occupied  at  Decelea  a 
strong  post  widiin  sight  of  Athens,  yet  their  want  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  hesieging  towns  prevented  them  from  making  any  regular 
attempt  to  capture  that  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  re- 
verses sustained  by  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  disabled  them  from 
carrying  the  war,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  into  the  enemy's 
country.  Yet  they  still  possessed  a  tolerable  fleet,  with  which 
they  were  endeavouring  to  maintain  their  power  in  the  ^gean 
and  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor.  This  was  now 
become  the  vital  point  where  they  had  to  struggle  for  empire, 
and  even  for  existence  ;  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  had  become 
almost  equal  to  the  maritime  power  of  Athens.  They  now  put  to 
sea  with  fleets  generally  larger  than  the  fleets  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  their  ships  were  handled,  and  naval  manGBuvres  executed, 
with  a  skill  equal  to  that  of  their  rivals.  The  great  attention 
which  the  Lacedsmonians  had  bestowed  on  naval  afiairs  is  evinced 
by  the  importance  into  which  the  new  office  of  the  Navarchia* 
had  now  risen  amongst  them.  The  Navarchu^  enjoyed  a  power 
even  superior,  whilst  it  lasted,  to  that  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
since  he  was  wholly  uncontrolled  by  the  Ephors ;  but  his  tenure 
of  office  was  limited  to  a  year.  From  this  state  of  things  it 
resulted  that  the  remainder  of  the  war  had  to  be  decided  on  the 
coasts  of  Asia ;  and  it  will  assist  the  memoiy  to  conceive  it  divided 
into  four  periods  :  1 .  The  war  on  the  Hellespont  (which  must  be 
taken  to  include  the  Propontis,  whither  it  was  transferred  soon 
after  the  oligarchical  revolution  at  Athens)  ;  2.  From  the  Hel- 
lespont it  was  transferred  to  Ionia ;  3.  Ffbm  Ionia  to  Lesbos ; 
4.  Back  to  the  Hellespont,  where  it  was  finally  decided. 

i  2.  Mindarus,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
disgusted  at  length  by  the  oflen-broken  promises  of  Tissaphernes, 
and  the  scanty  and  irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail 
from  Miletus  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  assisting  the  satrap  Phamabazus,  and  of  efiecting,  if  pos- 
sible, the  revolt  of  the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter. 
Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet  imder  Thrasyllue. 
In  a  few  days  an  engagement  ensued  (in  August,  411  B.C.),  in  the 
famous  straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the  Athe- 
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nians,  though  with  a  BmaUer  force,  gained  the  victory,  and  erected 
a  trophy  on  the  promontory  of  Oynossema,  near  the  tomb  and 
chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen,  Hecuba.  After  this  defeat  Mindarus 
sent  for  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  Euboea,  which,  however,  was 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm  near  the  headland  of  Mount  Athos, 
and  totally  destroyed.  But  though  this  circumstance  afibrded 
some  reUef  to  Athens,  by  withdrawing  an  annoying  enemy  from 
her  shores,  it  did  not  enable  her  to  regain  possession  of  Euboea. 
The  EubcBans,  assisted  by  the  Bceotians,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Chalcis  and  other  cities,  constructed  a  bridge  across  the  nar* 
rowest  part  of  the  Euripus,  and  thus  deprived  Euboea  of  its  in- 
sular character. 

§  3.  The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  at  Cynossema  by 
the  reduction  of  Cy2dcus,  which  had  revoltaoL  from  them.  A 
month  or  two  afterwards  another  obstinate  engagement  took 
place  between  the  Peloponnesian  and  Athenian  fleets  near  Aby- 
dos,  which  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  was  at  length  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Athenians  by  the  arrival  of  Alcibiades  with  his 
squadroiQ  of  eighteen  ships  from  Samos.  The  Peloponnesian  ships 
were  run  ashore,  where  they  were  defended  with  great  personal 
exertion,  by  Phamabazus  and  his  troops. 

i  4.  Shortly  af^r  this  battle  Tissaphemes  arrived  at  the 
Hellespont  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the  ofiended  Pelopon- 
nesians.  He  was  not  only  jealous  of  the  assistance  which  the 
latter  were  now  rendering  to  Phamabazus,  but  it  is  also  evident 
that  his  temporizing  poUcy  had  displeased  the  Persian  court. 
This  appears  from  his  conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  as  well 
as  from  the  subsequent  appointment  of  Cyrus  to  the  supreme 
command  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
relate.  When  Alcibiades,  who  imagined  that  Tissaphemes  was 
still  favourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  waited  on  him  with  the 
customary  presents,  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  satrap,  and 
sent  in  custody  to  Sardis.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  however,  he 
contrived  to  escape  to  Clazomene,  and  again  joined  the  Athenian 
fleet  early  in  the  spring  of  410  b.c.  Mindarus,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Phamabasnis  on  the  land  side,  was  now  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Gyzicus,  which  the  Athenian  admirals  determined  to 
reheve.  Having  passed  up  the  Hell^pont  in  the  night  they 
assembled  at  the  island  of  Proconnesus.  Here  Alcibiades  ad- 
dressed the  seamen,  telling  them  that  they  had  nothing  further 
to  expect  from  the  Persians,  and.  must  be  prepared  to  act  with 
the  greatest  vigour  both  by  sea  and^  land.  He  then  sailed  out 
with  his  squadron  towards  Cyzicus,  and  by  a  pretended  flight 
inveigled  Mindarus  to  a  distance  from  the  harbour ;  whilst  the 
other  two  divisions  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Thrasybulus  and 
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ThrasylluB,  being  favouied  by  hazy  weather,  stole  between  Min- 
darus  and  the  harbour,  and  cut  off  his  retreat.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Spartan  commander  ran  his  vessels  ashore,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  Phamabazus,  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Athenians.  Alcibiades  having 
landed  his  men,  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain, 
the  Lacedsemonians  and  Persians  routed,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet  captured,  with  the  exception  of  the  Syracusan  ships, 
which  Hermocrates  caused  to  be  burnt.  The  severity  of  this 
blow  was  pictured  in  the  laconic  epistle  in  which  Hippocrates, 
the  second  in  command,*  announced  it  to  the  Ephors :  "  Our 
good  luck  is  gone ;  Mindarus  is  slain ;  the  men  are  starving ; 
we  know  not  what  to  do." 

i  5.  The  results  of  this  victory  were  most  important.  Peria- 
ihus  and  Selymbria,  as  well  as  Gyzicus,  were  recovered ;  and  the 
Athenians,  once  more  masters  of  the  Propontis,  fortified  the  town 
of  Chrysopolis,  over  against  Byzantium,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus ;  re-estabhshed  thBir  toU  of  ten  per  cent,  on  all  vessels 
passing  from  the  Euxine  ;  and  left  a  squadron  to  guard  the  strait 
and  collect  the  dues.  So  great  was  the  discouragement  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  at  the  loss  of  their  fleet  that  the  Ephor  Endius 
proceeded  to  Athens  to  treat  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  both 
parties  standing  just  as  they  were.  The  Athenian  assembly  was 
at  this  time  led  by  the  demagogue  Cleophon,  a  lamp-maker, 
known  to  us  by  the  later  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Cleophon 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  ability ;  but  the  late 
victories  had  inspired  him  with  too  sanguine  hopes,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  reject  the  terms  proposed  by  Endius. 
Athens  thus  threw  away  the  golden  opportunity  of  recruiting 
her  shattered  forces  of  which  she  stood  so  much  in  need ;  and  to 
this  unfortunate  advice  must  be  ascribed  the  calamities  which 
subsequently  overtook  her. 

§  6.  Meanwhile  Phamabazus  was  active  in  aflfbrding  the  Lace- 
dsemonians all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  He  clothed  and 
armed  their  seamen,  furnished  them  with  provisions  and  pay  for 
two  months,  opened  to  them  the  forests  of  Mount  Ida  for  sup- 
plies of  timber,  and  assisted  them  in  building  new  ships  at 
Antandros.  He  helped  them  to  defend  Chalcedon,  now  besieged 
by  Alcibiades,  and  by  his  means  that  town  was  enabled  to  hold 
out  for  a  long  time.  But  the  Athenians  had  already  obtained 
their  principal  object.  The  possession  of  the  Bosporus  reopened 
to  them  the  trade  of  the  Euxine.  From  his  lofty  fortress  at 
Decelea  the  Spartan  king,  Agis,   could  descry  the  corn-ships 

*  CaMed^pisioicui  (*EmaTo?.ev^)  or  "Secretary"  intheLaced«monian 
fleet. 
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from  the  Euxine  Bailing  into  the  harbour  of  the  PiisBUS,  and 
felt  how  fruitless  it  was  to  occupy  the  fields  of  Attica,  whilst 
such  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  were  continually  finding 
their  way  to  the  city. 

k  7.  The  year  409  b.c.  was  not  marked  by  any  memorable 
events;  but  in  the  following  year  Chalcedon  at  length  surren- 
dered to  the  combined  Athenian  forces,  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
of  Phamabazus  to  save  it.  Selymbria  was  also  taken  by  Alci- 
.  biades  about  the  same  time.  Byzantium  fell  next.  Afler  it  had 
been  besieged  by  Alcilnades  for  some  months,  the  gates  were 
opened  to  ^e  A&enians  towards  the  close  of  the  year  408  b.o., 
through  the  treachery  of  a  party  among  its  inhabitants. 

§  8.  These  great  achievements  of  Alcibiades  naturally  paved 
the  way  for  his  return  to  Athens.  In  the  spring  of  407  b.c.  he 
proceeded  with  the  fleet  to  Samos,  and  firom  thence  sailed  to 
Pir»us.  His  reception  was  far  more  favourable  than  he  had 
ventured  to  anticipate.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  flocked 
down  to  PirsBus  to  welcome  him,  and  escorted  him  to  the  city. 
In  the  Senate  and  in  the  assembly  he  protested  his  innocence  of 
the  impieties  imputed  to  him,  and  denounced  the  injustice  of 
his  enemies.  His  sentence  was  reversed' without  a  dissentient 
voice ;  his  confiscated  property  restored ;  the  curse  of  the  £u- 
molpidsB  revoked,  and  the  leaden  plate  on  which  it  was  engraven 
thrown  into  the  sea.  He  seemed  to  be  in  the  present  juncture 
the  only  man  capable  of  restoring  the  grandeur  and  the  empire 
of  Athens :  he  was  accordingly  named  general  with  unlimited 
powers,  and  a  force  of  100  triremes,  1500  hoplites,  and  150 
cavalry  placed  at  his  disposal. 

i  9.  But  whatever  change  eight  years  of  exile  and  his  recent 
achievements  had  produced  in  the  pubhc  feeling  towards  Alci- 
biades, it  was  one  of  forgiveness  rather  than  of  love,  and  rested 
more  on  the  hopes  of  the  future  than  on  the  remembrance  of  the 
past.  The  woimds  which  he  had  inflicted  on  Athens  in  the 
aflairs  of  Syracuse  and  Decelea,  in  the  revolts  of  Chios  and  Mi- 
letus, and  in  the  organization  of  the  conspiracy  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  were  too  severe  to  be  readily  forgotten ;  and  he  had 
Btill  many  enemies  who,  though  silent  amid  the  general  applause, 
did  not  cease  to  whisper  their  secret  condemnation.  jUcibiades, 
however,  disbelieved  or  disregarded  their  machinations,  and 
yielded  himself  without  reserve  to  the  breeze  of  popular  favour 
which  once  more  filled  his  sails.  Before  his  departure,  he  took 
an  opportunity  to  atone  for  the  impiety  of  which  he  had  been 
suspected.  Although  his  armament  was  in  perfect  readiness,  he 
delayed  its  sailing  till  after  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  at  the  beginning  of  September.     For  seven  yean  tiie 
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customary  proceesioii  across  the  Thriasian  plain  had  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  occupation  of  Decelea  by  the  enemy,  which 
compelled  the  sacred  troop  to  proceed  by  sea.  Alcibiades  now 
escorted  them  on  their  progress  and  return  with  his  forces,  and 
thus  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself  with  the  ofiended  god- 
desses and  with  their  holy  priests,  the  Eumolpids.  r-<  "^ 

HO.  Meanwhile,  a  great  change  had  been  going  on  in  the 
state  of  afiaiis  in  the  East.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Great  King  was  displeased  with  the  vacillating  pohcy  of  Tissa- 
phemes,  and  had  determined  to  adopt  more  energetic  measures 
against  the  Athenians.  During  the  absence  of  Alcibiades,  Cyrus, 
the  younger  son  of  Darius,  a  prince  of  a  bold  and  enterprising 
spirit,  and  animated  with  a  Hvely  hatred  of  Athens,  had  arrived 
at  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  altered  policy  of 
the  Persian  court ;  and  with  that  view  had  been  invested  with 
the  satrapies  of  Lydia,  the  Greater  Fhrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  as 
well  as  with  the  military  command  of  all  those  forces  which 
mustered  at  Castolus.  The  arrival  of  Gyrus  opens  the  last 
phase  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Another  event,  in  the  highest 
degree  imfavourable  to  the  Athenian  cause,  was  the  accession  of 
Lysander,  as  NavarchuSy  to  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian 
fleet.  Lysander  was  the  third  of  the  remarkable  men  whom 
Sparta  produced  during  the  war.  In  abiUty,  energy,  and  suc- 
cess he  may  be  compared  with  Brasidas  and  Gyhppus,  though 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  former  in  every  moral  quality. 
He  was  bom  .of  poor  parents,  and  was  by  descent  a  mothaa^ 
or  one  of  those  Lacedsemonians  who  could  never  enjoy  the 
full  rights  of  Spartan  citizenship.  The  allurements  of  money 
and  of  pleasure  had  no  influence  over  him ;  but  his  ambition 
was  boundless,  and  he  was  whoUy  unscrupulous  about  the  means 
which  he  employed  to  gratify  it.  In  pursuit  of  his  objects  he 
hesitated  at  neiUier  deceit,  nor  perjury,  nor  cruelty,  and  he  is 
reported  to  have  laid  it  down  as  one  of  his  maxims  in  life  to 
avail  himself  of  the  fox's  skin  where  the  Uon's  failed. 

k\\.  Lysander  had  taken  up  his  station  at  Ephesus,  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  70  triremes ;  and  when  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Sardis,  jn  the  spring  of  407  b.c,  he  hastened  to  pay. his  court 
to  the  yoi]^  prince,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  fa- 
vour. A  vigorous  line  of  action  was  resolved  on.  Cyrus  at 
once  offered  500  talents,  and  affirmed  that  if  more  Were  needed, 
he  was  prepared  to  devote  his  private  funds  to  the  cause,  and 
even  to  coin  into  money  the  very  throne  -  of  gold  and  silver  on 
which  he  sat.  In  a  banquet  wluch  ensued  Cyrus  drank  to  the 
health  of  Lysander,  and  desired  him  to  name  any  wish  which 
he  could  gratify.     Lysander  immediately  requested  an  addition 
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of  an  oboliis  to  the  daily  pay  of  the  seamen.  Cyrus  was  sur- 
prised at  so  disinterested  a  demand,  and  from  that  day  conceived 
a  high  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  for  the  Spartan  com- 
mander. Lysander  on  his  return  to  Ephesus  employed  himself 
in  refitting  his  fleet,  and  in  organizing  clubs  in  the  Spartan  in- 
terest in  the  cities  of  Asia. 

H2.  Alcibiades  set  sail  from  Athens  in  September.  He  first 
proceeded  to  Andros,  now  occupied  by  a  Lacedsemonian  force ; 
but,  meeting  with  a  stouter  resistance  than  he  expected,  he  left 
Conon  with  20  ships  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  proceeded  with 
the  remainder  to  Samos.  It  was  here  that  he  first  learnt  the 
altered  state  of  the  Athenian  relations  with  Persia.  Being  ill 
provided  with  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  he  was  driven  to 
make  predatoiy  excursions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  He 
attempted  to  levy  contributions  on  Cym6,  an  unofiending  Athe- 
nian dependency,  and  being  repulsed,  ravaged  its  territory ;  an 
act  which  caused  loud  complaints  against  him  to  be  lodged  at 
Athens.  During  his  absence  on  this  expedition  he  intrusted  the 
bulk  of  the  fleet  at  Samos  to  his  pilot,  Antiochus,  with  strict 
inj mictions  not  to  venture  on  an  action.  Notwithstanding  these 
orders,  however,  Antiochus  sailed  out  and  brought  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  fleet  to  an  engagement  ofl*  Notium,  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  15  ships,  and  An- 
tiochus himself  was  slain.  Among  the  Athenian  armament 
itself  great  dissatisfaction  was  growing  up  against  Alcibiades. 
Though  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  force,  he  had  in  three  months' 
time  accomplished  literally  nothing.  His  debaucheries  and  dis- 
solute conduct  on  shore  were  charged  against  him,  as  well  as 
his  selecting  for  confidential  posts  not  ^e  men  best  fitted  for 
them,  but  those  who,  like  Antiochus,  were  the  boon  companionB 
and  the  chosen  associates  of  his  revels. 

H3.  These  accusations  forwarded  to  Athens,  strengthened  by 
complaints  from  Cym6,  and  fomented  by  his  secret  enemies, 
soon  produced  an  entire  revulsion  in  the  pubhc  feeling  towards 
Alcibiades.  It  was  seen  that  he  was  still  the  same  man,  and 
that  he  had  relapsed  into  all  his  former  habits,  in  the  confidence 
that  his  success  and  two  or  three  years  of  good  behaviour  had 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  him  the  favour  and  esteem  of  his 
countrymen.  The  Athenians  voted  that  he  should  be  dismissed 
from  lus  command,  and  appointed  in  his  place  ten  new  generals, 
with  Conon  at  their  head. 

H4.  The  year  of  Lysander's  command  expired  about  the  same 
time  as  the  appointment  of  Conon  to  the  Athenian  command. 
Through  the  intrigues  of  Lysander,  his  successor  Callicratidas 
was  received  with  dissatisfaction  both  by  the  Lacedsemonian  sea- 
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men  and  by  Cyrus.  Loud  complaints  were  raised  of  the  im- 
policy  of  an  annual  change  of  commanders.  Lysander  threw 
all  sorts  of  difficulties  into  the  way  of  his  successor,  to  whom 
he  handed  over  an  empty  chest,  having  first  repaid  to  Cyrus 
all  the  money  in  his  possession,  under  the  pretence  that  it  was 
a  private  loan.  The  straightforward  conduct  of  Callicratidas, 
however,  who  summoned  ti^e  LacedBsmonian  commanders,  and 
afler  a  dignified  remonstrance,  plainly  put  the  question  whether 
he  should  return  home  or  remain,  silenced  all  opposition.  But 
he  was  sorely  embarrassed  for  funds.  Cyrus  treated  him  with 
haughtiness ;  and  when  he  waited  on  that  prince  at  Saidis,  he 
was  dismissed  not  only  without  money,  but  even  without  an 
audience.  Callicratidas,  however,  had  too  much  eneigy  to  be 
daunted  by  such  obstacles.  Sailing  with  his  fleet  from  Ephesus 
to  Miletus,  he  laid  before  the  assembly  of  that  city,  in  a  spirited 
address,  all  the  ills  they  had  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  exhorted  them  to  bestir  themselves  and  dispense  with 
their  alliance.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Milesians  to 
make  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  whilst  the  leading  men  even 
came  forward  with  private  subscriptions.  By  means  of  this 
assistance  he  was  enabled  to  add  50  triremes  to  the  90  delivered 
to  him  by  Lysander ;  and  the  Chians  further  provided  him  with 
ten  days'  pay  for  the  seamen.  He  now  sailed  for  Lesbos,  and 
taking  the  town  of  Methymna  by  storm,  delivered  it  over  to  be 
plundered  by  his  men.  He  likewise  caused  all  the  slaves  to  be 
sold  for  their  benefit,  but  he  nobly  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessors,  in  selling  the  Athenian  garrison  and  Methym- 
nsan  citizens  as  slaves ;  declaring,  that  so  long  as  he  held  the 
command,  no  Greek  should  ever  be  reduced  to  slavery. 

il5.  The  fleet  of  Callicratidas  was  now  double  that  of  Conon. 
Like  the  doge  of  Venice  in  modem  times,  he  claimed  the  sea  as 
his  lawful  bride,  and  warned  Conon  by  a  message  to  abstain  from 
his  adulterous  intercourse.  The  latter,  who  had  ventured  to  ap- 
proach Methymna,  was  compelled  to  run  before  the  superior 
force  of  Callicratidas.  Both  fleets  entered  the  harbour  of  My- 
telen6  at  the  same  time,  where  a  battle  ensued  in  which  Conon 
lost  30  ships,  but  he  saved  the  remaining  40  by  hauling  them 
ashore  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  CaUicratidas  then  blockaded 
Mytilen^  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  whilst  Cyrus,  on  learning  his 
success,  immediately  furnished  him  with  supplies  of  money.  Co- 
non, however,  contrived  to  despatch  a  trireme  to  Athens  with 
the  news  of  his  desperate  position. 

M6.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  received  intelligence  of  the 
blockade  of  Mytilen6,  vast  efibrts  were  made  for  its  relief;  and 
we  learn  with  surprise  that  in  thirty  days  a  fleet  of  110  triremes 
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was  equippea  and  despatched  from  Piiseus.  The  annament 
assembled  at  Samoa,  where  it  was  reinforced  by  scattered  Athe- 
nian ships,  and  by  contingents  from  the  allies  to  the  extent  of  40 
vessels.  The  whole  fleet  of  150  sail  then  proceeded  to  the 
small  islands  of  Aiginusae,  near  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  facing 
Malea,  the  south-eastern  cape  of  Lesbos.  Callicratidas,  who  went 
out  to  meet  them,  took  up  his  station  at  the  latter  point,  leaving 
Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  maintain  the  blockade  of  Mytilen6. 
He  had  thus  only  120  ships  to  oppose  to  the  150  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  his  pUot,  Hermon,  advised  him  to  retire  before  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  But  Callicratidas  replied  that  he 
would  not  disgrace  himself  by  flight,  and  that  if  he  dbould  perish, 
Sparta  would  not  feel  his  loss. 

M7.  The  greatest  precautions  were  taken  in  drawing  up  the 
Athenian  fleet.  The  main  strength  was  thrown  into  the  wings, 
each  of  which  consisted  of  60  Athenian  ships,  divided  into  four 
squadrons  of  15  each,  ranged  in  a  double  line.  The  Felopon- 
nesian  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  was  drawn  up  in  a  single  extended 
line ;  a  circumstance  displaying  great  confidence  of  superiority, 
and  which  denoted  a  vast  change  in  the  relative  naval  skill  of  the 
parties ;  fi>r  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  their  tactics  had  been 
precisely  the  reverse.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  on  this  occasion 
manned  by  hastily  raised  crews,  who  had  never  been  to  sea 
before ;  whilst  the  Peloponnesian  sailors  had  been  well  trained 
by  several  years'  experience. 

The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate.  All  order  was  speedily 
lost,  and  the  ships  fought  singly  with  one  another.  In  one  of 
these  contests,  Callicratidas,  who  stood  on  the  prow  of  his  vessel 
ready  to  board  the  enemy,  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  shock 
of  the  vessels  as  they  met,  and  perished.  At  length  victory 
began  to  declare  for  the  Athenians.  The  LacedsBmonians,  after 
losing  77  vessels,  retreated  with  the  remainder  to  Chios  and 
Phocaea.     The  loss  of  the  Athenians  was  25  vessels. 

Eteonicus  was  now  in  jeopardy  at  Mytilen6.  When  informed 
of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen,  he  directed  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  news  to  put  to  sea  again,  and  to  return  with  wreaths 
and  shouts  of  triumph ;  whilst,  taking  advantage  of  the  false  im- 
pression thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  he  hastily 
got  ready  for  sea,  and  reached  Chios  in  safety.  At  the  same 
time  the  blockading  army  was  withdrawn  to  Methymna.  Conon, 
thus  unexpectedly  liberated,  put  to  sea,  and  the  united  fleet  took 
up  their  station  at  Samos. 

M8.  The  battle  of  Arginusse  led  to  a  deplorable  event,  which 
has  for  ever  sullied  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.     At  least  a 
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dozen  Athenian  vessels  weie  left  floating  about  in  a  disabled 
condition  after  the  battle ;  but,  owing  to  a  violent  storm  that 
ensued,  no  attempt  was  made  to  rescue  the  survivors,  or  to 
collect  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  burial.  Eight  of  the  ten 
generals  were  summoned  home  to  answer  for  this  conduct; 
Conon,  by  his  situation  at  Mytilen6,  was  of  course  exculpated, 
and  Archestratus  had  died.  Six  of  the  generals  obey^  the 
summons,  and  were  denounced  in  the  Assembly  by  Theramenes, 
formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  for  neglect  of  duty.  The 
generals  replied  that  they  had  commission^  Theramenes  him- 
self and  Thrasybulus,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  trireme  in 
the  engagement,  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  had  assigned  48 
ships  to  them  for  that  purpose.  This,  however,  was  denied  by 
Theramenes ;  and  unluckily  the  generals,  from  a  feehng  of  kind- 
ness towards  the  latter,  had  made  no  mention  of  the  circum- 
stance in  their  public  despatches,  but  had  attributed  the  aban- 
donment of  the  foundering  vessels  solely  to  the  violence  of  the 
storm.  There  are  discrepancies  in  the  evidence,  and  we  have 
no  materials  for  deciding  positively  which  statement  was  true ; 
but  probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  the  generals.  Pubhc  feel- 
ing, however,  ran  very  strongly  against  them,  and  was  increased 
by  an  incident  which  occurred  during  their  trial.  After  a  day's 
debate  the  question  was  adjourned;  and  in  the  interval  the 
festival  of  the  AjpattMria  was  celebrated,  in  which,  according  to 
annual  custom,  the  citizens  met  together  according  to  their 
families  and  phratries.  Those  who  had  perished  at  Arginusa 
were  naturally  missed  on  such  an  occasion;  and  the  usually 
cheerftil  character  of  the  festival  was  deformed  and  rendered 
melancholy  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  appearing  in  black 
clothes  and  with  shaven  heads.  The  passions  of  the  people 
were  violently  roused.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly, 
Callixenus,  a  senator,  proposed  that  the  people  should  at  once 
proceed  to  pass  its  verdict  on  the  generals,  though  they  had 
been  only  partially  heard  in  their  defence ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  should  all  be  included  in  one  sentence,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  a  rule  of  Attic  law,  known  as  the  psephisma  of  Can- 
nonus,  to  indict  citizens  otherwise  than  individually.  Callixenus 
carried  his  motion  in  spite  of  the  threat  of  Euryptolemus  to 
indicthimforanillegalproceedingunderthe  Graphe  Paranoman. 
The  Prytanes,  or  senators  of  the  presiding  tribe,  at  first  refused 
to  put  the  question  to  the  Assembly  in  this  illegal  way ;  but 
their  opposition  was  at  length  overawed  by  clamour  and  vio- 
lence. There  was,  however,  one  honourable  exception.  The 
philosopher  Socrates,  who  was  one  of  the  Prytans,  refused  to 
withdraw  his  protest.     But  his  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
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the  proposal  of  Callixenus  was  carried.  The  generals  were  con- 
demned, delivered  over  to  the  Eleven  for  execution,  and  com- 
pelled to  drmk  the  fatal  hemlock.  Among  them  was  Pericles, 
the  son  of  the  celebrated  statesman.  The  Athenians  afterwards 
repented  of  their  rash  precipitation,  and  decreed  that  Callixenus 
and  his  accomplices  should  in  their  turn  he  brought  to  trial ; 
but  before  the  appointed  day  they  managed  to  escape. 

i  19.  After  the  battle  of  Arginuss  the  Athenian  fleet  seems 
to  have  remained  inactive  at  Samos  diiring  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Through  the  influence  of  Cyrus,  and  the  other  allies  of  Sparta, 
Lysander  again  obtained  the  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year  405  B.C. ;  though  nominally 
under  Aracus  as  admiral ;  since  it  was  contrary  to  Spartan  usage 
that  the  same  man  should  be  twice  Navarchtis,^  His  return  to 
power  was  marked  by  more  vigorous  measures.  Fresh  funds 
were  obtained  from  Cyrus ;  the  arrears  due  to  the  seamen  were 
paid  up ;  and  new  triremes  were  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Antan- 
drus.  Oligarchical  revolutions  were  efiected  in  Miletus  and 
other  towns.  Summoned  to  visit  his  sick  father  in  Media, 
Cyrus  even  delegated  to  Lysander  the  management  of  his  satrapy 
and  revenues  during  his  absence.  Lysander  was  thus  placed  in 
possession  of  power  never  before  realized  by  any  Lacedffimonian 
commander.  But  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  and  his  coad- 
jutors was  still  superior  in  numbers,  and  Lysander  carefully 
avoided  an  engagement.  He  contrived,  however,  to  elude  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  to  cross  the  ^gean  to  the  coast  of  Attica, 
where  he  had  an  interview  with  Agis ;  and,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  Hellespont,  which  Conon  had  left  unguarded,  he  took  up 
his  station  at  Abydos. 

k  20.  The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  ravaging 
Chios ;  but  when  they  heard  of  this  movement,  and  that  Ly- 
sander had  commenced  the  siege  of  Lampsacus,  they  imme- 
diately sailed  for  the  Hellespont.  They  arrived  too  late  to  save 
the  town,  but  they  proceeded  up  the  strait  and  took  post  at  ^go»* 
potami,  or  the  "  Goat's  River;"  a  place  which  had  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  vicinity  to  Lampsacus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  a  channel  somewhat  less  than  two  miles  broad. 
It  was  a  mere  desolate  beach,  without  houses  or  inhabitants,  so 
that  all  the  supplies  had  to  be  fetched  from  Sestos,  or  from  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  seamen  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  ships  in  order  to  obtain  their  meals.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Athenians  were  very  desirous  of  bringing  Lysander 
to  an  engagement.     But  the  Spartan  commander,  who  was  in  a 

*  Lysander  received  the  title  of  Spitioletts.     See  note  on  p.  .360. 
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strong  position,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  provisions,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  run  any  risks.  In  vain  did  the  Athenians  sail 
over  several  days  in  succession  to  oiler  him  battle  ;  they  always 
found  his  ships  ready  manned,  and  drawn  up  in  too  strong  a 
position  to  warrant  an  attack ;  nor  could  they  by  all  their  ma^ 
noeuvres  succeed  in  enticing  him  out  to  combat.  This  cowardice, 
a£  they  deemed  it,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  begat  a 
corresponding  negligence  on  theirs ;  discipline  was  neglected  and 
the  men  allowed  to  straggle  almost  at  will.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Alcibiades,  who  since  his  dismissal  resided  in  a  fortress  in  that 
neighbourhood,  remonstrated  with  the  Athenian  generals  on  the 
exposed  nature  of  the  station  they  had  chosen,  and  advised 
them  to  proceed  to  Sestos.  His  counsels  were  received  with 
taunts  and  insults.  At  length  on  the  fifUi  day,  Lysander,  having 
watched  an  oj^rtunity  when  the  Athenian  seamen  had  gone  on 
shore  and  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  rowed  swiftly  across 
the  strait  with  all  his  ships.  He  found  the  Athenian  fleet,  with 
the  exception  of  10  or  12  vessels,  totally  unprepared,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  without  having  occa- 
sion to  strike  a  single  blow.  Of  the  180  ships  which  composed 
the  fleet,  only  the  trireme  of  Conon  himself,  the  Faralus,  and  8 
or  10  other  vessels  succeeded  in  escaping.  Conon  was  afraid 
to  return  to  Athens  after  so  signal  a  disaster,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  All  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  amounting  to  3000  or  4000,  together  with  the  generals, 
were  put  to  death  by  order  of  Lysander,  in  retaliation  for  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Athenians  had  treated  the  prisoners  they 
had  lately  made. 

By  this  momentous  victory,  which  was  suspected  to  have  been 
achieved  through  the  corrupt  connivance  of  soma  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  die  contest  on  the  Hellespont,  and  virtually  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  was  brought  to  an  end.  The  closing  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  was  enacted  at  Athens  itself;  but  the  fate  of 
the  imperial  city  must  be  reserved  for  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  iEGOSPOTAMI  TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE 
THIRTY  TYRANTS  AND  THE  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEMOCRACY 
AT  ATHENS. 

§  1.  Alarm  at  Athens.  §  2.  Proceedings  of  Lysander.  Capture  of  the 
Athenian  dependencies.  §  8.  Measures  of  the  Athenians.  Athens  in- 
vested. §  4.  Embassy  of  Theramenes.  Conditions  of  capitulation. 
§  6.  Lysander  takes  possession  of  Athens.  Destruction  of  the  long 
walls,  <&c  §  6.  Return  of  the  oligarchical  exiles.  Establishment  of 
the  Thirty.  §  7.  Surrender  of  Samos  and  triumph  of  Lysander.  §  8.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  §  9.  Opposition  of  Theramenes. 
§  10.  Proscriptions.  Death  of  Theramenes.  §  11.  Suppression  of  in- 
tellectual culture.  Socrates.  §12.  Deathof  Alcibiade&  g  18.  Jealousy 
of  the  Grecian  states  towards  Sparta  and  Lysander.  §  14.  Thrasy- 
bulus  at  Phyl6.  §  15.  Seizure  and  massacre  of  the  Eleusinians. 
g  16.  Thrasybulus  occupies  Pirffius.  Death  of  Critias.  §  17.  Deposi- 
tion of  the  Thirty,  and  establishment  of  the  Ten.  Retam  of  Lysander 
to  Athens,  and  arrival  of  Pausanias.  §  18.  Peace  with  Thrasybulus, 
and  evacuation  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians.  §  19.  Restoration  of 
the  democracy.    §  20.  Arcnonship  of  EucUdes.    Reduction  of  Eleusis. 

4  1.  The  defeat  of  -Sgospotami,  which  took  place  about  Sep- 
tember, 405  B.C.,  was  announced  at  PirsBUs  in  the  night,  by  the 
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arrival  of  the  Paralus.  "  On  that  night/'  says  Xenophon,  "  no 
man  slept."  The  disaster,  indeed,  was  as  sudden  and  as  authen- 
tic as  it  was  vast  and  irretrievahle.  The  proceedings  of  the  de- 
jected assemhly  which  met  on  the  following  day  at  once  showed 
that  the  remaining  struggle  was  one  for  bare  existence.  In 
order  to  make  the  best  preparations  for  a  siege,  it  was  resolved  to 
block  up  two  of  the  three  ports  of  Athens — a  plain  confession 
that  maritime  supremacy,  the  sole  basis  of  her  power,  had  de- 
parted from  her. 

i  2.  Lysander,  secure  of  an  easy  triumph,  was  in  no  haste  to 
gather  it  by  force.  The  command  of  the  Euxine  enabled  him  to 
control  the  supplies  of  Athens ;  and  sooner  or  later,  a  few  weeks 
of  famine  must  decide  her  fall.  With  the  view  of  hastening  the 
catastrophe  he  compelled  the  garrisons  of  all  the  towns  which 
surrendered  to  proceed  to  the  capital.  The  question  was  not 
one  of  arms,  but  of  hunger ;  and  an  additional  garrison,  so  far 
from  adding  to  her  strength,  would  complete  her  weakness.  A 
strong  proof  of  the  insecure  foundation  of  her  power !  A  naval 
defeat  in  a  remote  quarter  had  not  only  deprived  her  of  empire, 
but  was  about  to  render  her  in  turn  a  captji^e  and  a  subject. 

Lysander  now  sailed  forth  to  take  possession  of  the  Athenian 
towns,  which  fell  one  afler  another  into  his  power  as  soon  as 
he  appeared  before  them.  In  all  a  new  form  of  government 
was  established,  consisting  of  an  oligarchy  often  of  the  citizens,^ 
called  a  decarchy,  under  a  Spartan  harmost.  Chalcedon,  Byzan- 
tium, Mytilene,  surrendered  to  Lysander  himself ;  whilst  Eteoni- 
cus  was  despatched  to  occupy  and  revolutionize  the  Athenian 
towns  in  Thrace.  Amidst  the  general  defection,  Samos  alone 
remained  faithful  to  Athens.  All  her  other  dependencies  at 
once  yielded  to  the  Lacedsemonians ;  whilst  her  cleruchs  were 
forced  to  abandon  their  possessions  and  return  home.  In  many 
places,  and  especially  in  Thasos,  these  revolutious  were  attended 
with  violence  and  bloodshed. 

i  3.  The  situation  of  Athens  was  now  more  desperate  even 
than  when  Xerxes  was  advancing  against  her  with  his  countless 
host.  The  juncture  demanded  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
her  citizens ;  and  a  general  amnesty  was  proposed  and  carried 
for  the  purpose  of  releasing  aU  debtors,  accused  persons,  and 
state  prisoners,  except  a  few  of  the  more  desperate  criminals 
and  homicides.  The  citizens  were  then  assembled  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  swore  a  solemn  oath  of  mutual  forgiveness  and  har- 
mony. 

About  November  Lysander  mado  his  appearance  at  iEgina, 
with  an  overwhelming  fleet  of  150  triremes,  and  proceeded  to 
devastate  Salamis  and  blockade  Pirseus.     At  the  same  time  the 
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ivhole  Pelopoxmesian  army  was  marched  into  Attica,  and  en- 
camped in  the  precincts  of  the  Academus,  at  the  very  gates  of 
Athens.  Famine  soon  hegan  to  be  felt  within  the  walls.  Yet 
the  Athenians  did  not  abate  of  their  pretensions.  In  their  pro- 
posals for  a  capitulation  they  demanded  the  preservation  of  their 
long  walls,  and  of  the  port  of  FirsBUS.  But  the  Spartan  Ephors, 
to  whom  the  Athenian  envoys  had  been  referred  by  king  Agis, 
refused  to  listen  to  such  terms,  and  insisted  on  the  demolition 
of  the  long  walls  for  the  space  of  10  stadia  at  least.  The  spirit 
of  the  people,  however,  was  still  so  unsubdued — ^though  some  of 
them  were  actually  dying  of  hunger — ^that  the  senator  Arches- 
tratus  was  imprisoned  for  proposing  to  accept  the  terms  oflered 
by  the  Ephors ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Cleophon,  it  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  such  proposal  in  future. 

§  4.  Theramenes,  formerly  one  of  the  Four  Hundred,  now 
ofiered  to  proceed  to  Lysander  for  the  purpose  of  learning  his 
real  intentions  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  Athens ;  and  as  he 
pretended  that  his  personal  connexions  would  aflbrd  him  great 
facilities  in  such  an  undertaking,  his  oiTer  was  accepted.  After 
wasting  three  months  with  Lysander, — ^three  months  of  ter- 
rible sufTering  to  the  Athenians, — ^he  said  that  Lysander  had 
then  informed  him  for  the  first  time  that  the  Ephors  alone 
had  power  to  treat.  The  only  construction  that  can  be  put  on 
this  conduct  of  Theramenes  is,  that  he  designed  to  reduce  the 
Athenians  to  the  last  necessity,  so  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  purchase  peace  at  any  prices  If  such  was  his  object  he  com- 
pletely succeeded.  When  he  returned  to  Athens  the  famine  had 
become  so  dreadful,  that  he  was  immediately  sent  back  to  con- 
clude a  peace  on  whatever  terms  he  could.  In  the  debate  which 
ensued  at  Sparta,  the  Thebans,  the  Corinthians,  and  others  of 
the  more  bitter  enemies  of  Athens,  urged  the  very  extinction 
of  her  name  and  the  sale  of  her  whole  population  into  slavery. 
But  this  proposition  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  declared,  with  great  appearance  of  magnanimity, 
though  probably  with  a  view  to  their  own  interest  in  converting 
Athens  into  a  useful  dependency,  that  they  would  never  consent 
to  enslave  or  annihilate  a  city  which  had  rendered  such  eminent 
services  to  Greece.  The  terms  which  the  Ephors  dictated,  and 
which  the  Athenians  were  in  no  condition  to  revise,  were :  That 
the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  Pirseus  should  be  de- 
molished ;  that  the  Athenians  should  give  up  all  their  foreign 
possessions,  and  confine  themselves  to  their  own  territory  ;  that 
they  should  surrender  all  their  ships  of  war ;  that  they  should 
readmit  all  their  exiles ;  and  that  they  should  become  allies  of 
Sparta.     As  Theramenes  re-entered  Athens,  bearing  in  his  hand 
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the  roll  or  scytale,  which  contained  these  terms,  he  was  pressed 
upon  hy  an  anxious  and  haggard  crowd,  who,  heedless  of  the 
terms,  gave  loud  vent  to  their  joy  that  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded. And  though  there  was  still  a  small  minority  for  holding 
out,  the  vote  for  accepting  the  conditions  was  carried,  and  noti- 
fied to  Lysander. 

§  5.  It  was  about  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  b.c.  404,  that 
Lysander  sailed  into  Pirseus,  and  took  formal  possession  of 
Athens;  the  war,  in  singular  conformity  with  the  prophecies 
current  at  the  beginning  of  it,  having  lasted  for  a  period  of  thrice 
nine,  or  27  years.  The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  and  army  remained 
in  possession  of  the  city  till  the  conditions  of  its  capitulation 
had  been  executed.  Lysander  carried  away  all  the  Athenian 
triremes  except  twelve,  destroyed  the  naval  arsenals,  and  burned 
the  ships  on  the  stocks.  The  insolence  of  the  victors  added 
another  blow  to  the  feelings  of  the  conquered.  The  work  of  de- 
struction, at  which  Lysander  presided,  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  festival.  Female  flute-players  and  wreathed  dancers  inaugu- 
rated the  demolition  of  the  strong  and  proud  bulwarks  of 
Athens;  and  as  the  massive  walls  fell  piece  by  piece  excla- 
mations arose  from  the  ranks  of  the  Feloponnesians  that  free- 
dom had  at  length  begun  to  dawn  upon  Greece.  The  solidity  of 
the  works  rendered  the  task  of  demolition  a  laborious  (me.  After 
some  little  progress  had  been  made  in  it,  Lysander  withdrew 
with  his  fleet  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Samoa. 

Thus  fell  imperial  Athens  in  the  seventy-third  year  after  the 
formation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  the  origin  of  her  subse- 
quent empire.  During  that  interval  she  had  doubtless  com- 
mitted many  mistakes  and  much  injustice ;  had  uniformly,  per- 
haps, overrated  the  real  foundations  of  her  strength,  and  fre- 
quently employed  unjustifiable  means  in  order  to  support  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that  in  that  brief 
career  she  had  risen  by  her  genius  and  her  valour,  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  small  and  subordinate  city  to  be  the  leading  power 
in  Greece ;  that  in  the  first  instance  empire  had  not  been  sought 
by  her  ambition,  but  laid  at  her  feet,  and  in  a  manner  thrust 
upon  her ;  that  it  had  been  accepted,  and  successfully  employed, 
for  the  most  noble  of  human  purposes,  and  to  avert  an  over- 
whehning  deluge  of  barbarism ;  and  that  Greece,  and  more 
particularly  Athens  heiself,  had  been  thus  enabled  to  become  the 
mother  of  refinement,  the  nurse  of  hterature  and  art,  and  the 
founder  of  European  civilisation. 

h  6.  The  fall  of  Athens  brought  back  a  host  of  exiles,  all  of 
them  the  enemies  of  her  democratical  constitution.  Of  these  the 
most  distinguished  was  Critias,  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  the 
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uncle  of  Plato  and  once  the  intimate  fiiend  of  SocrateB,  distin- 
guished both  for  his  literary  and  political  talents,  but  of  unmea- 
sured ambition  and  unscrupulous  conscience.  Critias  and  his 
companions  soon  found  a  party  with  'which  they  could  co-operate. 
A  large  portion  of  the  senators  was  favourable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  oligarchy ;  of  which  Theramenes  had  ahready  laid 
the  foundation  during  his  residence  with  Lysander.  Scarcely 
was  the  city  surrendered,  when  this  faction  began  to  organize 
its  plans.  The  political  clubs  met  and  named  a  committee  of 
£ve,  who,  in  compliment  to  the  LacedsBmonians,  were  called 
Ephors.  Their  first  step  was  to  seize  the  leaders  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  whom  they  accused  of  a  design  to  overturn 
the  peace.  Cleophon  had  already  fallen,  on  an  accusation  of 
neglect  of  military  duty,  but  in  reahty  from  his  perseverance  in 
opposing  the  surrender  of  Athens.  The  way  being  thus  pre- 
pared, Critias  and  Theramenes  invited  Lysander  fix)m  Samoa,  in 
order  that  his  presence  might  secure  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment. It  was  then  proposed  in  the  assembly  that  a  committee 
of  thirty  should  be  named  to  draw  up  laws  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city,  and  to  undertake  its  temporary  ad- 
ministration. Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  thurty  names 
were  those  of  Critias  and  Theramenes.  The  proposal  was  of 
course  carried.  Lysander  himself  addressed  the  assembly,  and 
contemptuously  told  them  that  they  had  better  take  thought  for 
their  personal  safety,  which  now  lay  at  his  mercy,  than  for  their 
pohtical  constitution.  The  committee  thus  appointed  soon  ob- 
tained the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  the  name  by  which  they 
have  become  known  in  all  subsequent  time. 

i  7.  Afler  completing  the  revolution  of  Athens,  Lysander  re- 
turned to  Samoa.  The  island  surrendered  towards  the  end  of 
summer,  when  an  oligarchical  government  was  established,  as 
in  the  other  conquered  states.  Never  had  Greek  commander 
celebrated  so  great  a  triumph  as  that  which  adorned  the  return 
of  Lysander  to  Sparta.  He  brought  with  him  all  the  prow  orna- 
ments of  the  numerous  ships  he  had  taken ;  he  was  loaded 
with  golden  crowns,  the  giils  of  various  cities ;  and  he  ostenta- 
tiously displayed  the  laige  sum  of  470  talents,  the  balance  which 
still  remained  of  the  sums  granted  by  Cyrus  for  prosecuting  the 
war. 

i  8.  Meanwhile,  the  Thirty  at  Athens  having  named  an  en- 
tirely new  Senate,  and  appointed  fireah  magistrates,  proceeded  to 
exterminate  some  of  their  most  obnoxious  opponents.  In  order 
to  insure  their  condemnation,  the  Thirty  presided  in  person  in 
the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  Prytanes ;  and  the  senators 
were  obliged  to  deposit  their  voting  pebbles  on  tables  placed 
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immediately  before  them.  Fxequently  even  this  show  of  legality 
was  dispensed  with»  and  the  accused  were  put  to  death  1^  the 
niere  order  of  the  Thirty.  But  Ctitias,  and  the  more  violent 
party  among  them>  still  called  for  more  blood ;  and  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  it,  procured  a  Spartan  garrison,  under  the 
harmoBt  CaUibius,  to  be  installed  in  the  Acropolis.  Besides 
this  force,  they  had  an  organized  band  of  assassins  at  their  dis- 
posal. Blood  now  flowed  on  all  sides.  Many  of  the  leading  men 
of  Athens  fell,  others  took  to  flight.  A  still  greater  refinement 
of  cunning  and  cruelty  was,  to  implicate  distinguished  citizens  in 
their  own  crimes  by  making  them  accomplices  in  their  acts  of 
violence.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  they  sent  for  five  citizens  to 
the  government  house,  and  ordered  them  with  horrible  menaces 
to  proceed  to  Salamis,  and  bring  back  as  a  prisoner  an  eminent 
Athenian  named  Leon.  Socrates  was  one  of  the  five,  and  again 
did  himself  immortal  honour  by  refiising  to  participate  in  such 
an  act  of  violence. 

§  9.  Thus  the  reign  of  tenor  was  completely  established.  In 
the  bosom  of  the  Thirty,  however,  there  was  a  party,  headed  by 
Theramenes,  who  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Thera- 
menes  was  long-sighted  and  cunning,  as  we  have  seen  from 
his  former  acts,  and  so  shifting  and  unstable  in  his  political 
views  as  to  have  obtained  the  nick-name  of  CothurmiSy  from 
resembling  a  shoe  that  would  fit  either  foot.  But  he  was  not 
unnecessarily  and  gratuitously  cruel ;  and  though  he  had  ap- 
proved of  the  slaughter  of  those  citizens  whom,  from  their  former 
political  conduct,  he  deemed  dangerous  and  irreconcilable  ene- 
mies to  the  new  state  of  things,  yet  he  was  not  disposed  to 
sanction  murder  merely  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  wealth  of 
the  victims.  He  was  also  inclined  to  give  the  new  government 
a  more  constitutional  form ;  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  Thirty  were  induced  to  bestow  the  franchise  on  3000  citi- 
zens, chosen,  however,  as  much  as  possible  from  their  own 
adherents.  But  this  show  of  liberality,  as  managed  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Thirty,  was  in  reality  only  a  vehicle  for  greater 
oppression  towards  the  remainder  of  the  citizens.  All  except 
the  chosen  3000  were  considered  to  be  without  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  might  be  put  to  death  without  form  of  trial  by  the 
simple  fiat  of  the  Tlurty  ;  whilst  in  order  to  render  them  inca- 
pable of  resistance,  they  were  assembled  under  pretence  of  a 
review,  during  which  their  arms  were  seized  by  a  stratagem. 

MO.  The  Thirty  now  proceeded  more  unsparingly  than 
ever.  A  regular  proscription  took  place.  A  list  was  made 
out  of  those  who  were  to  be  slain  and  plundered ;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Thirty  were  permitted  to  insert  in  it 
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whatever  names  they  pleased.  So  little  was  the  proscription 
of  a  political  character,  that  it  extended  to  metics  (resident 
aliens)  as  well  as  to  citizens ;  and  under  the  metics  were  in- 
cluded Lysias,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  his  brother,  Folemar- 
chus.  Theramenes  stood  aloof  from  these  atrocities  ;  and  when 
offered  the  choice  of  a  victim  among  the  metics,  to  be  destroyed 
and  plundered  for  his  own  especial  benefit,  he  indignantly  re- 
jected the  offer.  His  moderation  cost  him  his  life.  One  day 
as  he  entered  the  Senate-house,  Critias  rose  and  denounced  him 
as  a  public  enemy,  struck  his  name  out  of  the  privileged  3000, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  earned  off  to  instant  death.  Upon  hear- 
ing these  words  Theramenes  sprang  for  refuge  to  the  altar  in 
the  Senate-house ;  but  he  was  dragged  away  by  Satyrus,  the 
cruel  and  unscrupulous  head  of  the  "  Eleven,"  a  body  of  officers 
who  carried  into  execution  the  penal  sentence  of  the  law.  Being 
conveyed  to  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  drink  the  fatal  hem- 
lock. The  constancy  of  his  end  might  have  adorned  a  better 
life.  After  swallowing  the  draught,  he  jerked  on  the  floor  a 
drop  which  remained  in  the  cup,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
game  called  oottabos,  exclaiming,  "  This  to  the  health  of  the 
gentle  Critias !" 

ill.  Thus  released  from  all  check,  the  tyranny  of  Critias  and 
his  colleagues  raged  with  tenfold  violence.  It  has  been  affirmed 
by  subsequent  orators  that  no  fewer  than  1500  victims  were  put 
to  death  without  trial  by  the  Thirty ;  and,  though  this  is  pro- 
bably an  exaggeration,  the  number  was  undoubtedly  prodigious. 
Measures  were  taken  to  repress  aU  intellectual  culture,  and  to 
convert  the  government  into  one  of  brute  force.  A  decree  was 
promulgated,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  "  the  art  of  words ;"  a 
phrase  which,  in  its  comprehensive  Greek  meaning,  included 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  literature  in  general,  and  was  more  particu- 
larly levelled  at  those  ingenious  and  learned  men  who  went  by 
the  name  of  **  Sophists."  Socrates,  the  most  distinguished  among 
them,  had  commented  with  just  severity  on  the  enormities  per- 
petrated by  the  Thirty.  He  was  summoned  before  Critias,  and 
prohibited  in  future  from  all  conversation  with  youths.  Socrates 
exposed,  in  his  usual  searching  style,  the  vagueness  of  the  com- 
mand, and  the  impossibility  of  its  execution  ;  but  this  only  pro- 
voked the  more  the  rage  of  the  tyrants,  who  dismissed  him  with 
the  hint  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the  censures  he  had 
passed  upon  them. 

i  12.  Alcibiades  had  been  included  by  the  Thirty  in  the  list 
of  exiles  ;  but  the  fate  which  now  overtook  him  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  the  fears  of  the  LacedsBmonians,  or  perhaps  from 
Uie  personal  hatred  of  Agis.     After  the  battle  of  iSgospotami 
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Alcibiades  felt  himself  insecure  on  the  Thiacian  Chersanese,  and 
fled  to  PhamabazuB  in  Pbrygia,  not,  however,  without  the  loss  of 
much  of  his  wealth.  He  sohcited  fiom  the  satrap  a  safe  conduct 
to  the  court  of  Suza,  in  the  hope,  perhaps,  of  playing  the  same 
part  as  Themistocles.  Phamabazus  refused  this  request,  but 
permitted  him  to  hve  in  Phrygia,  and  assigned  him  a  revenue 
for  his  maintenance.  But  a  scytaU/or  despatch,  came  out  fitsn 
Sparta  to  Lysander,  directing  that  Alcibiades  should  be  put  to 
death.  Lysander  communicated  the  order  to  Phamabazus.  The 
motives  of  the  latter  for  carrying  it  into  execution  are  not  alto- 
gether clear.  It  seems  probable  that  the  demands  of  the  Spar- 
tans were  supported  by  Cyrus,  who  was  now  fonning  designs 
against  his  brother's  throne,  and  feared  perhaps  that  Alcibiades 
would  reveal  them  at  Susa.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  the  murder  was  undertaken  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  uncle  and  brother  of  Phamabazus.  They  surrounded 
the  house  of  Alcibiades  with  a  band  of  assassins,  and  set  it  cH 
file,  Alcibiades  rushed  out  with  drawn  sword  upon  his  assail- 
ants, who  shrank  £rom  his  attack,  but  who  slew  him  from  a 
distance  with  their  javelins  and  arrows.  Timandra,  a  female 
with  whom  he  lived,  performed  towards  his  body  the  last  offices 
of  duty  and  afiection.  Thus  perished  miserably,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  but  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  characters  in  Grecian  histoiy.  Alcibiades  was  endowed 
with  most  of  those  quahties  which  serve  to  constitute  greatness. 
He  possessed  talent,  ambition,  enterprise,  courage,  great  presence 
of  mind,  and  inexhaustible  resources  in  emergencies ;  but  all 
these  were  marred  and  rendered  pernicious,  instead  of  profitaUe, 
to  himself  and  to  his  country,  by  profligacy,  selfishness,  pride, 
rapacity,  and  utter  want  of  principle.  With  qualities  which, 
properly  applied,  might  have  rendered  him  the  greatest  bene- 
factor of  Athens,  he  contrived  to  attain  the  infamous  distinction 
of  being  that  citizen  who  had  inflicted  upon  her  the  most  signal 
amount  of  damage. 

t  13.  Meantime  an  altered  state  of  feeling  was  springing  up  in 
Greece.  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  fear  or  jealousy, 
and  those  feelings  began  now  to  be  directed  towards  Sparta. 
That  state  persisted  in  retaining  the  large  amount  of  booty 
acquired  by  the  war ;  and  when  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians 
sent  in  their  claim  it  was  resented  almost  as  an  insult.  Yet  in 
the  monument  erected  at  Delphi  in  commemoration  of  the  vic- 
tory at  ^gospotami,  Lysander  had  not  only  caused  his  own 
statue  in  bipnze  to  be  erected,  but  also  that  of  each  commander 
of  the  allied  contingents.  Lysander  had  risen  to  a  height  of  un- 
paralleled power.  He  was  in  a  manner  idolized.    Poets  showered 
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their  praises  on  him,  and  even  altars  were  raised  in  his  honour  by 
the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  Ephesians  set  up  his  statue  in  the  &mous 
temple  of  their  goddess  Artemis ;  the  Samians  did  the  like  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  altered  the  name  of  their  pnncipal  festival  from  Hersea 
to  Lysandria.  In  the  name  of  Sparta  he  exercised  almost  uncon' 
trolled  authority  in  the  cities  he  had  reduced,  including  Athens 
itself.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  instead  of  the  freedom 
promised  by  the  Spartans,  only  another  empire  had  been  esta- 
blished, wlubt  Lysander  was  even  meditating  to  extort  from  the 
subject  cities  a  yearly  tribute  of  one  thousand  talents.  And  all 
these  oppressions  were  rendered  still  more  intolerable  by  the 
overweening  pride  and  harshness  of  Lysander's  demeanour. 

§  14.  Even  in  Sparta  itself  the  conduct  of  Lysander  was  be- 
ginning to  inspire  disgust  and  jealousy.  Pausanias,  son  of  Flis- 
toanax,  who  was  now  king  with  Agis,  as  well  as  the  new  Ephors 
appointed  in  September,  b.c.  404,  disapproved  of  his  proceedings. 
The  Thebans  and  Corinthians  themselves  were  beginning  to 
sympathise  with  Athens,  and  to  regard  the  Thirty  as  mere  in- 
struments for  supporting  the  Spartan  dominion ;  whilst  Sparta 
in  her  turn  looked  upon  them  as  the  tools  of  Lysander's  ambi- 
tion. Many  of  the  Athenian  exiles  had  found  refiige  in  Boeotia ; 
and  one  of  Ihcm,  Thrasybulus,  with  the  aid  of  Ismenias  and 
other  Theban  citizens,  starting  from  Thebes  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  exiles,  seized  the  fortress  of  Fhyl6,  in  the  passes 
of  Mount  Fames  and  on  the  direct  road  to  Athens.  The  Thirty 
marched  out  to  attack  Thrasybulus,  at  the  head  of  the  La- 
cedaBmonian  garrison,  the  three  thousand  enfranchised  citizens, 
and  all  the  Athenian  knights.  But  their  attack  was  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss.  A  timely  snow-storm,  by  compelling 
the  Thirty  to  retreat,  relieved  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles  from 
a  threatened  blockade,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments which  raised  his  little  garrison  to  the  number  of  seven 
hundred.  In  a  subsequent  rencontre  Thrasybulus  surprised  at 
daybreak  a  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  and  Athenian  horse  that 
had  been  sent  against  him ;  and,  afrer  killing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Spartans,  carried  off  a  considerable  store  of  arms 
and  provisions  to  Fhyle. 

§  15.  Symptoms  of  wavering  now  began  to  be  perceptible,  not 
only  among  the  three  thousand,  but  even  among  the  Thirty 
themselves ;  and  Critias,  fearful  that  power  was  shpping  from  his 
grasp,  resolved  to  secure  Salamis  and  Eleusis  as  places  of  refrige. 
All  the  Eleusians  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  accordingly 
seized  and  carried  to  Athens,  and  their  town  occupied  by  ad- 
herents of  the  Thirty.  The  same  was  done  at  Salamis.  Critias 
then  convoked  the  three  thousand  and  the  knights  in  the  Odeum, 
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which  he  had  partly  filled  with  Lacedflemoman  soldiers,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  a  vote  coadeoming  the  Eleusinians  to  death. 
This  was  done,  as  he  plainly  told  them,  in  order  the  more 
thoroughly  to  identify  their  interests  with  those  of  the  Thirty. 
The  prisoners  were  immediately  led  off  to  execution. 

H6.  Thrasyhulus,  whose  forces  were  now  a  thousand  strong, 
incited  prohahly  hy  this  enormity,  and  reckoning  on  support 
from  the  party  of  the  reaction  at  Athens,  marched  £rom  Phyle  to 
Piraeus,  which  was  now  an  open  town,  and  seized  upon  it  without 
opposition.  When  the  whole  force  of  the  Thirty,  including  the 
LacedflBmonians,  marched  on  the  following  day  to  attack  him,  he 
retired  to  the  hill  of  Munychia,  the  citadel  of  Pirsus,  the  only 
approach  to  which  was  hy  a  steep  ascent.  Here  he  drew  up  hu 
hoplites  in  files  of  ten  deep,  posting  behind  them  his  slingers 
and  dartmen,  whose  missiles,  owing  to  the  rising  ground,  could 
be  hurled  over  the  heads  of  the  foremost  ranks.  Against  them 
Critias  and  his  confederates  advanced  in  close  array,  his  hoplites 
formed  in  a  column  of  fifV^  deep.  Thrasyhulus  exhorted  his  men 
to  stand  patiently  till  the  enemy  came  within  reach  of  the  mis- 
siles.  At  the  first  discharge  the  assailing  column  seemed  to 
waver ;  and  Thrasyhulus,  taking  advantage  of  their  concision, 
charged  down  the  hill,  and  completely  routed  them,  killing 
seventy,  among  whom  was  Critias  himself 

H7.  The  partisans  of  the  Thirty  acknowledged  the  victory 
by  begging  a  truce  to  bury  their  dead.  The  loss  of  their  leader 
had  thrown  the  majority  into  the  hands  of  the  party  formerly 
led  by  Theramenes,  who  resolved  to  depose  the  Thirty  and  con- 
stitute a  new  oligarchy  of  Ten.  Some  of  the  Thirty  were  re- 
elected into  this  body ;  but  the  more  violent  colleagues  of  Critias 
were  deposed,  and  retired  for  safety  to  Eleusis.  The  new 
government  of  the  Ten  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  further  aid ;  and 
a  similar  application  was  made  at  the  same  time  from  the  section 
of  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis.  Their  request  was  complied  with ; 
and  Lysander  once  more  entered  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  La- 
cedaBmonian  force,  whilst  his  brother  Libys  blockaded  PLraus 
with  40  triremes.  Fortunately,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacedsemonians  towards  Lysander  led  them  at  this  critical 
juncture  to  supersede  him  in  the  command.  King  Pausanias 
was  appointed  to  lead  an  army  into  Attica,  and  when  he  en- 
camped in  the  Academus  he  was  joined  by  Lysander  and  hiB 
forces.  It  was  known  at  Athens  that  the  views  of  Pausanias 
were  unfavourable  to  the  proceedings  of  Lysander;  and  his 
presence  elicited  a  vehement  reaction  against  the  oligarchy, 
which  fear  had  hitherto  suppressed.  At  first,  however,  Pausar 
nias  made  a  show  of  attacking  Thrasyhulus  and  his  adherents^ 
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and  sent  a  herald  to  require  them  to  disband  and  return  to  their 
homes.  As  this  order  was  not  obeyed,  Pausanias  made  an  attack 
on  PirsBus,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.  Retiring  to  an  eminence 
at  a  little  distance  he  ralhed  his  forces  and  formed  them  into  a 
deep  phalanx.  Thrasybulus,  elated  by  his  success,  was  rash 
enough  to  venture  a  combat  on  the  plain,  in  which  his  troops 
were  completely  routed  and  driven  back  to  PirsBus  with  the  loss 
of  150  men. 

§18.  Pausanias,  content  with  the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
began  to  listen  to  the  entreaties  for  an  accommodation  which 
poured  in  on  aU  sides ;  and  when  Thrasybulus  sent  to  sue  for 
peace,  he  granted  him  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  sending  envoys 
to  Sparta.  The  Ten  also  despatched  envoys  thither,  ofiering  to 
submit  themselves  and  the  city  to  the  absolute  discretion  of 
Sparta.  The  Ephors  and  the  Lacedsemonian  Assembly  referred 
the  question  to  a  committee  of  fifteen,  of  whom  Pausanias 
was  one.  The  decision  of  this  board  was :  That  the  exiles  in 
PirtBus  should  be  readmitted  to  Athens  ;  and  that  there  should 
be  an  amnesty  for  all  that  had  passed,  except  as  regarded  the 
Thirty,  the  Eleven,  and  the  Ten.  Eleusis  was  recognised  as  a 
distinct  government,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  refuge  for  those  who 
felt  themselves  compromised  at  Athens. 

§19-  When  these  terms  were  settled  and  sworn  to,  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  quitted  Attica ;  and  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles,  marching 
in  solemn  procession  from  Pirseua  to  Athens,  ascended  to  the 
Acropohs  and  ofiered  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanksgiving. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  then  held,  and  after  Thrasybulus 
had  addressed  an  animated  reproof  to  the  ohgarchical  party,  the 
democracy  was  unanimously  restored.  This  important  counter- 
revolution appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  spring  of  403  b.c. 
The  archons,  the  senate  of  500,  the  public  assembly,  and  the 
dicasteries  seem  to  have  been  reconstituted  in  the  same  form  as 
before  the  capture  of  the  city.  All  the  acts  of  the  Thirty  were 
annulled,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  laws  of 
Draco  and  Solon,  and  to  exhibit  their  amendments  at  the  statues 
of  the  eponymous  heroes.  These  laws,  as  ailerwards  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  600  nomothetse,  and  by  the  Senate,  were 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  PoBcile  Stoa,  on  which 
occasion  the  iiill  Ionic  alphabet  of  24  letters  was  &r  the  first 
time  adopted  in  public  acts,  though  it  had  long  been  in  private 
use.  The  old  Attic  alphabet,  of  16  or  18  letters,  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  in  pubhc  documents. 

§  20.  Thus  was  terminated,  afler  a  sway  of  eight  months,  the 
despotism  of  the  Thirty.  The  year  which  contained  their  rule 
was  not  named  after  the  archon,  but  was  termed  "  the  year  of 
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anarchy."  The  first  archon  drawn  afler  their  fall  was  Euolides, 
who  gave  his  name  to  a  year  ever  ailerwaids  memorable  among 
the  Athenians.  The  democracy,  though  smarting  linder  recent 
wrongs,  behaved  with  great  moderation ;  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for  by  ihe  facts, 
that  3000  of  the  more  influential  citizens  had  been  more  or  less 
imphcated  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  the  nimiber 
of  those  entitled  to  the  iranchise  was  now  reduced  by  its  being 
restricted  to  such  only  as  were  bom  of  an  Athenian  mother  as 
well  as  father.  Eleusis  was  soon  afterwards  brought  back  into 
conununity  with  Athens.  The  only  reward  of  Thrasybulus  and 
his  party  were  wreaths  of  oUve,  and  1000  drachme  given  for  a 
common  sacrifice. 

But  though  Athens  thus  obtained  internal  peace,  she  was  left 
a  mere  shadow  of  her  former  self.  Her  fortifications,  her  fleet, 
her  revenues,  and  the  empire  founded  on  them  had  vanished ; 
and  her  history  henceforwards  consists  of  struggles,  not  to  rule 
over  others,  but  to  maintain  her  own  independence. 


h 


Clio,  the  Muse  of  Iliatory. 


The  ErechUieain  restored,  Ticwed  ttom  the^^.W.  angle. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ATHENS,  AND  ATHENIAN  AND  GRECIAN  ART  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
OF  HER  EMPIRE. 

g  1.  Sitnataon  of  Athens.  §^  2.  Ori^  and  process  of  the  ancient  city. 
§  8.  Extent  of  the  new  city.  Pirseus  and  the  ports.  §  4.  General 
appearance  of  Athens.  Population.  §  5.  Periods  and  general  char- 
acter of  Attic  art  §  6.  Sculptors  of  the  first  period.  Ageladas,  Ona- 
tas,  and  others.  §  7.  Second  period.  Phidias,  g  8.  Polycletus  and 
Myron,  g  9.  Painting.  Polygnotus.  g  10.  Apoliodoms,  Zeuzis,  and 
Parrhasins.  g  11.  Architecture.  Monuments  of  the  age  of  Cimon. 
The  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros,  the  Thes^um,  and  the  Poscil^  Stoa.  g  12. 
The  Acropolis  and  its  monuments.  The  Propyliea.  g  18.  The  Par- 
thenon. ^  14.  Statues  of  Athena,  g  15.  The  Erechthgum.  g  16. 
Monuments  in  the  Asty.  The  Dionysiac  theatre.  The 'Odeum  of 
Pericles.  The  Areopagus.  The  Pnyx.  The  Agora  and  Ceramicus. 
S  17.  Monuments  out  of  Attica.  The  Temple  of  Jove  at  Olympia. 
g  18.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigalia. 

§  1.  In  the  present  book  we  have  beheld  the  rise  of  Athens 
from  the  condition  of  a  second  or  third  rate  city  to  the  headship 
of  Greece :  we  are  now  to  contemplate  her  triumphs  in  the 
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peaceful  but  not  less  glorious  pursuits  of  art,  and  to  behold  her 
establishing  an  empire  of  taste  and  genius,  not  only  over  her 
own  nation  and  age,  but  over  the  most  civilized  portion  of  the 
world  throughout  all  time. 

First  of  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  description 
of  Athens  itself,  the  repository,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  most 
precious  treasures  of  art  were  preserved.  Athens  is  situated 
about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  plain  of 
Attica,  which  is  enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except 
the  south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  plain  rise  several  eminences.  Of  these  the  most  pro- 
minent is  a  lofty  insulated  mountain,  with  a  conical  peaJced 
summit,  now  called  the  Hill  of  St.  George,  and  which  bore  in 
ancient  times  the  name  of  Ijycabettus.  This  mountain,  which 
was  not  included  within  the  ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east 
of  Athens,  and  forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs 
of  the  city.  It  is  to  Athens  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples,  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lycabettus  there 
are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
city.  Of  these  the  nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a  mile  from  the  latter,  was  the  AcropdiSy  or  citadel  of  Athens,  a 
square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a  flat 
summit  of  about  1000  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet 
broad  from  north  to  south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis 
is  a  second  hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Areopagus.  To  the  south- 
west there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on  which  the  assemblies 
of  the  citizens  were  held  ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a 
fourth  hill,  known  as  the  Museum.  On  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  which  are  nearly 
exhausted  before  they  reach  the  sea,  by  the  heats  of  summer  and 
by  the  channels  £)r  artificial  irrigation.  That  on  the  east  is  the 
Ilissus,  which  flowed  through  the  southern  quarter  of  the  city : 
that  on  the  west  is  the  Cephissus.  South  of  the  city  was  seen 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours  of  Athens.  The  groimd  on 
which  Athens  stands  is  a  bed  of  hard  limestone  rock,  which  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inhabitants  converted  to  architectural  purposes, 
by  hewing  it^into  walls,  levelling  it  into  pavements,  and  forming  it 
into  steps,  seats,  cisterns,  and  other  objects  of  utility  or  ornament. 

The  noblest  description  of  Athens  is  given  by  Milton  in  his 
Paradise  Eegained : — 

"  Look  once  more,  ere  we  leave  this  specular  mount, 
"Westward,  much  nearer  by  south-west  behold, 
Where  on  the  JSgean  shore  a  city  stands, 
Built  nobly ;  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  soil ; 
Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arta 
And  eloquence,  natiye  to  famous  wits, 
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Or  hospitable,  in  her  sweet  recess, 

City  or  suburban,  studious  walks  and  shades. 

See  there  the  olive  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long ; 

There  flowery  hill  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees'  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing ;  there  Ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream :  within  the  walls  then  view 

The  schools  of  ancient  sages ;  his  who  bred 

Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world, 

Lyceum  there,  and  painted  Stoa  next" 


Plan  of  Athens. 


I.  Pnyx  Eeeiwi*. 

9.  ThaMom. 

S.  Th««tr«  of  Dionytu. 


4.  Odenm  of  PeiielM. 

5.  Tempi*  of  Ui«  OljrmpUui 

JOTO. 


k  2.  Athens  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  pro- 
minence given  to  the  yrorship  of  Athena  by  its  King  Erechthens. 
The  inhabitants  were  previously  called  Granai  and  Gecropidse, 
from  Cecrops,  who,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  original 
founder  of  the  city.  This  at  first  occupied  only  the  hill  or  rock 
which  afterwards  became  the  Acropolis;  but  gradually  the 
buildings  began  to  spread  over  the  ground  at  the  southern  foot 
of  this  hill.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons  (b.c.  560-514)  that  the  city  began  to  assume  any  degree 
of  splendour.  The  most  remarkable  building  of  these  despots 
was  the  gigantic  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  which,  however, 
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was  not  finished  till  many  centuries  later.  In  B.C.  500,  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  on  the  south-eastern  slope 
of  the  Acropolis,  biit  was  not  completed  till  b.c.  340 ;  though  it 
must  have  been  used  for  the  representation  of  plays  long  before 
that  period. 

§  3.  Xerxes  reduced  the  ancient  city  almost  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  After  the  departure  of  the  Persians,  its  reconstruction 
on  a  much  larger  scale  was  commenced  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Themistocles,  whose  first  care  was  to  provide  for  its 
safety  by  the  erection  of  walls.  The  Acropolis  now  formed  the 
centre  of  the  city,  round  which  the  how  waUs  described  an  ir- 
regular circle  of  about  60  stadia,  or  7j^  miles  in  circumference. 
The  new  walls  were  built  in  great  haste  in  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Spartans  to  interrupt  their  progress ;  but  though 
this  occasioned  great  irregularity  in  their  structure,  they  were 
nevertheless  firm  and  soUd.  The  space  thus  enclosed  formed 
the  Asty,^  or  city,  properly  so  called.  But  the  views  of  Themis- 
tocles  were  not  confined  to  the  mere  defence  of  Athens :  he 
contemplated  making  her  a  great  naval  power,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose adequate  docks  and  arsenals  were  required.  Previously  the 
Athenians  had  used  as  their  only  harbour  the  open  roadstead  of 
Phalerum  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  where  the 
sea-shore  is  nearest  to  Athens.  But  Themistocles  transferred 
the  naval  station  of  the  Athenians  to  the  peninsula  of  PirsBUS, 
which  is  distant  about  4j^  miles  from  Athens,  and  contains  three 
natural  harbours — a  large  one  on  the  western  side,  called  simply 
PircRUs,  or  The  Harbour y  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  eastern 
side,  called  respectively  Zea  and  Munyckia,  the  latter  being 
nearest  to  the  city.  Themistocles  seems  to  have  anticipated 
from  the  first  that  the  port-town  would  speedily  become  as  large 
a  place  as  the  Asty  or  city  itself;  for  the  walls  which  he  built 
around  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus  were  of  the  same  circumference 
as  those  of  Athens,  and  were  14  or  15  feet  thick.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  time  of  Pericles  that  Piraeus  was  regularly  laid 
out  as  a  town  by  the  architect,  Hippodamus  of  Miletus.  It  was 
also  in  the  administration  and  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  but  in 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  Themistocles,  that  the  walls  were 
built  which  connected  Athens  with  her  ports.  These  were  at  ' 
first  the  outer  or  northern  Long  Wall,  which  ran  from  Athens  to 
Piraeus,  and  the  Phaleric  wall  connecting  the  city  with  Phalerum. 
These  were  commenced  in  b.c.  457,  and  finished  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  socv^  found,  howp'srer,  that  the  space  thus  inclosed 
was  too  vast  to  oe  easily  defended ;  and  as  the  port  of  Phalerom 
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was  small  and  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  PineuSi  and 
soon  ceased  to  he  used  hy  the  Athenian  ships  of  war,  its  wall 
was  abandoned  and  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Its 
place  was  supplied  by  another  Long  Wall,  which  was  built  parallel 
to  the  first  at  a  distance  of  only  550  feet,  thus  rendering  both 
capable  of  being  defended  by  the  same  body  of  men.  The  mag- 
nitude of  these  walls  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
foimdations  of  the  northern  one,  which  may  still  be  traced,  are 
about  12  feet  thick,  and  formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of 
stone.  Their  height  in  all  probability  was  not  less  that  60  feet. 
In  process  of  time  the  space  between  the  two  Long  "Walls  was 
occupied  on  each  side  by  houses. 

§  4.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  that  Athens, 
in  its  larger  acceptation,  and  including  its  port,  consisted  of  two 
circular  cities,  the  Asty  and  Firseus,  each  of  about  7^  miles  in 
circumference,  and  joined  together  by  a  broad  street  of  between 
4  and  5  miles  long.  Its  first  appearance  was  by  no  means  agree- 
able  or  striking.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the 
meanness  of  tibie  private  houses  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the 


Athena  and  its  Port^owna. 


A.  Th«  Atty. 

B.  Piraeiu. 

C.  MunyehU,  eiUd«l  of  Firms. 

D.  Phaienini. 

SB,  FF.  Tb«  Look  Walli ;  EE,  the  Noitb«ra 
laag  wall  {  FF,  the  a<mtii«m  well. 


GO.  The  Phal«rie  Wall. 
H.  HarbooT  of  Pimas. 
I.  Ph«I«rie  Bay. 
K.  Harbour  of  Man7«hl«. 
L.  Harbour  of  Zoa. 
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magnificence  of  the  public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  were 
more  than  one  story  high,  which  often  projected  over  the  street 
They  were  for  the  most  part  constructed  either  of  a  framework 
of  wood,  or  of  unbumt  bricks  dried  in  the  open  air.  The  front 
towards  the  street  had  rarely  any  windows,  and  was  usually 
nothing  but  a  curtain  wall  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster.  It 
was  not  tUl  the  Macedonian  period,  when  public  spirit  had  de- 
cayed, that  the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  handsome  private 
houses.  Athens  was  badly  drained,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  It  was  not  lighted,  and  very  few  of  the  streets  were 
paved.  Little  care  was  taken  to  cleanse  the  city ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  town  of  southern  Europe  in 
the  present  day. 

The  population  of  Athens  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained. 
The  population  of  the  whole  of  Attica  probably  exceeded  half  a 
million,  of  whom,  however,  nearly  fomr-fiflhs  were  slaves,  and 
half  the  remainder  metics,  or  resident  aliens.  The  number  of 
citizens — ^native  males  above  the  age  of  twenty,  enjoying  the 
franchise — ^was  20,000  or  21,000.  The  population  resident  in 
Athens  itself  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to 
192,000  souls. 

k  6.  Such  was  the  outward  and  material  form  of  that  city,  which 
during  the  brief  period  comprised  in  our  present  book  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  military,  artistic,  and  literary  glory.  The 
progress  of  the  first  has  been  already  traced,  and  it  is  to  tlie  last 
two  subjects  that  we  are  now  to  devote  our  attention.  The 
whole  period  contemplated  embraces  about  60  years,  the  middle 
portion  of  which,  or  that  comprised  under  the  ascendency  of 
Pericles,  exhibits  Athenian  art  in  its  highest  state  of  jperfection, 
and  is  therefore  by  way  of  excellence  commonly  designated  as 
the  age  of  Pericles.  The  generation  which  preceded,  and  that 
which  followed  the  time  of  that  statesman,  also  exhibit  a  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  but  in  the  former  perfection  had  not  yet 
attained  its  full  development,  and  in  the  latter  we  already  begin 
to  observe  traces  of  incipient  decline.  The  progress  botli  of 
poetry  and  of  the  plastic  arts  during  this  epoch  is  strikingly 
similar.  The  great  principle  that  pervaded  all  was  a  lively  and 
truthful  imitation  of  natiure,  but  nature  of  an  ideal  and  elevated 
stamp.  Epic  poetry  and  the  ode  give  place  to  a  more  accurate 
and  striking  rendering  of  nature  by  means  of  dramatic  repre- 
sentations; whilst  sculpture  presents  us  not  only  "with  more 
graceful  forms,  but  with  more  of  dramatic  action  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  groups.  In  this  latter  respect,  however,  tho 
age  was  probably  excelled  by  the  succeeding  one   of  Scopas 
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and  Praxiteles.  The  process  by  which  Athenian  genius  freed 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  ancient  stiffness,  is  as  visible  in  the 
tragedies  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  as  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  great  masters  of  the  plastic  arts  during  the  same 
period.  In  the  dramas  of  iEschylus  majesty  and  dignity  are 
not  unmixed  with  a  rigid  and  archaic  simphcity,  which  also 
marks  the  works  of  the  contemporary  sculptors.  In  the  next 
generation,  during  the  time  of  Pericles,  we  find  this  character- 
istic giving  place  to  the  perfection  of  grace  and  sublimity  united, 
as  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  in  the  statues  of  Phidias. 
Art  could  not  be  carried  higher.  In  the  next  step  we  find 
equal  truthfulness  and  grace ;  but  the  former  had  lost  its  ideal 
and  elevated  character,  and  the  latter  was  beginning  to  degene^ 
rate  into  over-refinement  and  afiectation.  Such  are  the  examples 
offered  by  the  plays  of  Euripides,  and  by  the  sculptures  of  Myron 
and  Polycletus.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  architecture, 
the  Parthenon,  erected  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  presents  the  most 
exquisite  example  of  the  Doric  style  in  the  happiest  medium 
between  antique  heaviness  and  the  slender  weakness  of  later 
monuments.  Painting  also,  in  the  hands  of  Polynotus,  attained 
its  highest  excellence  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  single  figures. 
But  painting  is  a  complicated  art ;  and  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments in  perspective,  light  and  shade,  grouping,  and  compo- 
sition in  general,  afterwards  introduced  by  ApoUodorus  and 
Zeuxis,  and  still  later  by  Apelles,  undoubtedly  brought  the  art 
to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection. 

§  6.  Among  the  artists  of  this  period  the  sculptors  stand  out 
prominently.  In  general  the  eminent  sculptors  of  this  period  also 
possessed  not  only  a  theoretical  knowledge,  but  frequently  great 
practical  skill  in  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  architecture. 

One  of  the  earliest  sculptors  of  note  was  Ageladas  of  Argos, 
whose  fame  at  present  chiefly  rests  on  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  the  master  of  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  He 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  540,  so  that  he  must  have  been  an 
old  man  when  Phidias  became  his  pupil.  Another  distinguished 
statuary  and  painter  among  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Phi- 
dias was  Onatas,  an  -SIginetan,  who.  flourished  down  to  the 
year  b.c.  460.  His  merit  as  a  painter  appears  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with  Polygnotus,  to  deco- 
rate with  paintings  a  temple  at  Platsea. 

Contemporary  with  these  elder  masters  of  the  best  period  of 
Greek  art  were  Hegias,  Canachus,  Calamis,  and  others.  The 
somewhat  stifif  and  archaic  style  which  distinguished  their  pro- 
ductions from  those  of  Phidias  and  his  school  was  preserved  even 
by  some  artists  who  fiourished  at  the  same  time  with  Phidias; 
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as,  for  instance,  by  Praxias  and  Androstkenes,  who  executed  some 
of  the  stataary  which  adorned  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

§  7.  Phidias  is  the  head  of  the  new  school.  He  was  bom 
about  490  B.C.,  began  to  flourish  about  460,  and  died  just  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  432.  He  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists,  and  to  have  first  turned  his 
attention  towards  painting.  He  was  the  pupil,  as  we  have  said, 
of  Ageladas,  and  probably  of  Hegias ;  and  his  great  abiUties  were 
developed  in  executing  or  superintending  the  works  of  art  with 
which  Athens  was  adorned  during  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
He  went  to  Elis  about  B.C.  437,  where  he  executed  his  famous 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove.  He  returned  to  Athens  about  434, 
and  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his 
fiiend  and  patron,  Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height ;  and, 
though  he  was  acquitted  on  the  chaige  of  peculation,  he  was  con- 
denmed  on  that  of  impiety,  for  having  introduced  his  own  like- 
ness, as  well  as  that  of  Pericles,  among  the  figures  in  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  sculptured  on  the  shield  of  Athena.  He  was  in  con- 
sequence thrown  into  prison,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  works  of  Phidias  is  ideal 
beauty  of  the  sublimest  order,  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities  and  their  worship.  He  entirely  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  stifihess  which  had  hitherto  marked  the  archaic 
school,  but  without  degenerating  into  that  almost  meretricious 
grace  which  began  to  corrupt  art  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his 
successors.  His  renderings  of  nature  had  nothing  exaggerated 
or  distorted:  all  was  marked  by  a  noble  dignity  and  repose. 
We  shall  speak  of  his  works  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
buildings  which  contained  them. 

§  8.  Among  the  most  renowned  sculptors  contemporary  with 
Phidias  were  Polycletus  and  Myron.  There  were  at  least  two 
sculptors  of  the  name  of  Polycletus ;  but  it  is  the  elder  one  of 
whom  we  here  speak,  and  who  was  the  more  famous.  He  seems 
to  liave  been  bom  at  Sicyon,  and  to  have  become  a  citizen  of 
Argos.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
rather  younger  than  Phidias,  and  flourished  probably  fit>m  about 
452  to  412  B.C.  Of  his  personal  history  wo  know  absolutely 
nothing.  The  art  of  Polycletus  was  not  of  so  idecd  and  elevated 
a  character  as  that  of  Phidias.  The  latter  excelled  in  statues 
of  gods,  Polycletus  in  those  of  men ;  but  in  these  he  reached  so 
great  a  pitch  of  excellence  that  on  one  occasion,  when  several 
artists  compel  in  the  statue  of  an  Amazon,  he  was  adjudged 
to  have  carried  away  the  palm  from  Phidias.  The  greatest  of 
his  works  was  the  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Hera  in  her  temple 
between  Aigos  and  MycensB,  which  always  remained  the  ideal 
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model  of  the  queen  of  the  gods,  as  Fhidias's  statue  at  Olympia 
was  considered  the  most  peiiect  image  of  the  king  of  heaven. 

Myron,  also  a  contemporary  and  fellow-pupil  of  Phidias,  was 
a  native  of  EleuthersB,  a  town  on  the  horders  of  Attica  and 
BoBotia.  He  seems  to  have  been  younger  than  Phidias,  and 
was  probably  longer  in  attaining  excellence,  since  he  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  excelled 
in  representing  the  most  difficult,  and  even  transient,  postures 
of  the  body,  and  his  works  were  marked  by  great  variety  and 
versatihty.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  eminent  artist 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  figures  of  animals,  aod  one 
of  his  statues  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  was  that  of  a  cow. 
It  was  represented  as  lowing,  and  stood  on  a  marble  base  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  largest  open  places  in  Athens,  where  it  was 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Rome.  This,  as  well  as  most  of  his  other  works,  wsb 
in  bronze.  He  excelled  in. representing  youthful  athlete;  and 
a  celebrated  statue  of  his,  of  which  several  copies  are  stiU  extant, 
was  the  discobolus,  or  quoit-player. 

i  9.  The  art  of  painting  was  developed  later  than  that  of 
sculpture,  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  of&pring,  and  in 
its  earUer  period  to  have  partaken  very  closely  of  the  statuesque 
character.  The  ancient  Greek  paintings  were  either  in  water 
colours  or  in  wax :  oil  colours  appear  to  have  been  unknown. 
We  have  already  given  some  account  of  the  rudiments  of  the 
art  among  the  Greeks."*^  The  first  Grecian  painter  of  any  great 
renown  was  Polygnotus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Phidias, 
though  probably  somewhat  older.  He  was  a  native  of  Thasos, 
whence  he  was,  in  all  probability,  brought  by  his  friend  and 
patron  Cimon,  when  he  subjugated  that  island  in  B.C.  463.  At 
that  period  he  must  at  least  have  been  old  enough  to  have 
earned  the  celebrity  which  entitled  him  to  Cimon's  patronage. 
He  subsequently  became  naturalized  at  Athens,  where  he  pro- 
bably died  about  the  year  426  b.c.  His  chief  works  in  Athens 
were  executed  in  adorning  those  buildings  which  were  erected 
in  the  time  of  Cimon ;  as  tiie  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  PcBcil6 
Stoa,  or  Painted  Colonnade.  His  paintings  were  essoitially  sU^ 
tuesqtce — ^the  representation  by  means  of  colours  on  a  flat  sur- 
face of  figures  similar  to  those  of  the  sculptor.  But  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
were  very  marked  and  striking,  and  form  an  epoch  in  the  art. 
He  first  depicted  the  open  mouth,  so  as  to  show  the  teeth,  and 
varied  the  expression  at  the  countenance  from  its  ancient  stiflh^ 

*  See  p.  150. 
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ness.  He  excelled  in  representing  female  beauty  and  com- 
plexion, and  introduced  graceful,  flowing  draperies,  in  place  of 
the  hard  stiff  lines  by  which  they  had  been  previously  depicted. 
He  excelled  in  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  in  the  nobleness,  grace, 
and  beauty  of  his  figures,  which  were  not  mere  transcripts  from 
nature,  but  had  an  ideal  and  elevated  character.  His  master- 
pieces were  executed  in  the  LeschS  (inclosed  court  or  hall  for 
conversation)  of  the  Cnidians  at  Delphi,  the  subjects  of  which 
were  taken  from  the  cycle  of  epic  poetry.  In  these  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  attempt  at  perspective,  and  names  were  affixed 
to  the  difierent  figures. 

MO.  Painting  reached  a  further  stage  of  excellence  in  the 
hands  of  Apollodorus,  Zeuxis,  and  Parrhasius,  the  only  other 
artists  whom  we  need  notice  during  this  period.  Apollodorus 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  first  directed  attention  to  the  efiect 
of  light  and  shade  in  painting,  thus  creating  another  epoch  in 
the  art.  His  immediate  successors,  or  rather  contemporaries, 
Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius,  brought  the  art  to  a  still  greater  degree 
of  perfection.  Neither  the  place  nor  date  of  the  birth  of  Zeuxis 
can  be  accurately  ascertained,  though  he  was  probably  bom  about 
455  B.C.,  since  thirty  years  after  that  date  we  find  him  practising 
his  art  with  great  success  at  Athens.  He  was  patronised  by 
Archelaiis,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  spent  some  time  at  his  court. 
He  must  also  have  visited  Magna  Grsecia,  as  he  painted  his 
celebrated  picture  of  Helen  for  the  city  of  Croton.  He  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  pencU,  and  was  very  ostentatious  in  display- 
ing it.  He  appeared  at  Olympia  in  a  magnificent  robe,  having 
his  name  embroidered  in  letters  of  gold ;  and  the  same  vanity  is 
also  displayed  in  the  anecdote  that,  afler  he  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  his  fame,  he  no  longer  sold,  but  gave  away,  his  pictures, 
as  being  above  all  price.  With  regard  to  his  style  of  art,  single 
figures  were  his  favourite  subjects.  He  could  depict  gods  or 
heroes  with  sufficient  majesty,  but  he  particularly  excelled  in 
painting  the  softer  graces  of  female  beauty.  In  one  important 
respect  he  appears  to  have  degenerated  from  the  style  of  Poly- 
gnotus,  his  idealism  being  rather  that  of  form  than  of  character 
and  expression.  Thus  his  style  is  analogous  to  that  of  Euripides 
in  tragedy.  He  was  a  great  master  of  colour,  and  his  paintings 
were  sometimes  so  accurate  and  life-like  as  to  amount  to  illusion. 
This  is  exemplified  in  the  story  told  of  him  and  Parrhasius.  As 
a  trial  of  skill,  these  artists  painted  two  pictures.  That  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  was  so  naturally  executed 
that  the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  it.  After  this  proof,  Zeuxis, 
confident  of  success,  called  upon  his  rival  to  draw  aside  the  cur- 
tain which  concealed  his  picture.    But  the  painting  of  Parrhasius 
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was  the  curtain  itself,  and  Zeuxis  was  now  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge himself  vanquished ;  for,  though  he  had  deceived  birds, 
Parrhasius  had  deceived  the  author  of  the  deception.  Whatever 
may  be  the  historical  value  of  this  tale,  it  at  least  shows  the 
high  reputation  which  both  artists  had  acquired  for  the  natural 
representation  of  objects.  But  many  of  the  pictures  of  Zeuxis 
also  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  He  worked  very  slowly 
and  carefully,  and  he  is  said  to  have  replied  to  somebody  who 
blamed  him  for  his  slowness,  "  It  is  true  I  take  a  long  time  to 
paint,  but  then  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long  time."  His  master- 
piece was  the  picture  of  Helen,  already  mentioned. 

Parrhasius  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  his  art  was  chiefly 
exercised  at  Athens,  where  he  was  presented  with  the  right  of 
citizenship.  His  date  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  but  he 
was  probably  rather  younger  than  his  contemporary,  Zeuxis,  and 
it  is  certain  that  ho  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  before  the  death 
of  S3Gfate3.  The  style  Bind  degree  of  excellence  attained  by 
Parrhasius  appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Zeuxis.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
drawing,  and  the  excellent  proportions  of  his  figures.  For  these 
he  established  a  canon,  as  Phidias  had  done  in  sculpture  for  gods, 
and  Polycletus  for  the  human  figure ;  whence  Q^uintilian  calls 
him  the  legislator  of  his  art.  His  vanity  seems  to  have  been  as 
remxrkable  as  that  of  Zeuxis.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works  was  a  portrait  of  the  personified  Athenian  Demos,  which  is 
said  to  have  miraculously  expressed  even  the  most  contradictory 
qualities  of  that  many-headed  personage. 

The  excellence  attained  during  this  period  by  the  great  mas- 
ters in  the  higher  walks  of  sculpture  and  painting  was,  as  may 
be  well  supposed,  not  without  its  influence  on  the  lower  grades 
of  art.  This  is  particularly  visible  in  the  ancient  painted  vases, 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  such  numbers,  the  paintings 
on  which,  though  of  course  the  productions  of  an  inferior  class 
of  artists,  show  a  marked  improvement,  both  in  design  and  exe- 
cution, afler  the  time  of  Polygnotus. 

^11.  Having  thus  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  hands  of  the  most  eminent  masters, 
we  now  turn  to  contemplate  some  of  the  chief  buildings  wMch 
they  were  employed  to  adorn. 

The  first  public  monuments  that  arose  after  the  Persian  wars 
were  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Cimon,  who  was,  like  Pericles, 
a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts.  The  principal  of  these  were  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  (Wingless  Victory),  the 
Theseum,  or  temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  P(Ecil6  Stoa.  The 
temple  of  Nik6  Apteros  was  only  27  feet  in  length  by  18  in 
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breadth,  and  was  erected  on  the  AcropoliB  in  conunemoration 
of  Cimon's  victory  at  the  Eurymedon.  It  was  still  in  existence 
in  the  year  1676,4)ut  it  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Turks 
in  order  to  form  a  battery.  Its  remains  were  discovered  in  1835, 
and  it  was  rebuilt  with  the  original  materials.  A  view  of  it  is 
given  on  p.  216,  and  its  position  on  the  Acropolis,  on  one  side 
of  the  Propylsea,  is  seen  in  the  drawings  on  pp.  265  and  273. 
Four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  found  in  a  neighbouring  wall, 
are  now  in  the  Briti^  Museum. 

The  Theseum  is  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north  of  the 
Areopagus,  and  was  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus,  which 
Cimon  brought  from  Scyros  in  b  .c .  46 9 .  It  was  probably  finished 
about  465,  and  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of 
ancient  Athens.  (See  drawing  on  p.  239.)  It  was  at  once  a 
tomb  and  temple,  and  possessed  the  privil^es  of  an  asylum.  It 
IS  of  the  Doric  order,  104  feet  in  length  by  45  feet  broad,  and 
surroimded  with  columns,  of  which  there  are  6  at  each  front, 
and  13  at  the  sides,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles  twice.  The 
cella  is  40  feet  in  length.  It  is  not  therefore  by  its  size,  but  by 
its  symmetry,  that  it  impresses  the  beholder.  The  eastern  front 
was  the  principal  one,  since  all  its  metopes,  together  with  the  ' 
£)ur  adjoining  ones  on  either  side,  are  sculptured,  whilst  all  the 
rest  are  plain.  The  sculptures,  of  which  the  subjects  are  the 
exploits  of  Hercules  and  Theseus,  have  sustained  great  injury, 
though  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect.  The  figures  in  the 
pediments  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  metopes  and  frieze 
have  been  greatly  mutilated.  The  relief  is  bold  and  sahent,  and 
the  sculptures,  both  of  the  metopes  and  friezes,  were  painted, 
and  still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  There  are  casts  from 
some  of  the  finest  portions  of  them  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
style  exhibits  a  striking  advance  on  that  of  the  ^ginetan  marbles, 
and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  them  and  the  sculptures 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  Poecil6  Stoa,  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  Agora,  or  market-place,  was  a  long  colonnade  formed  by 
columns  on  one  side  and  a  wall  on  the  other,  against  which  were 
placed  the  paintings,  which  were  on  panels.* 

J  12.  But  it  was  the  Acropolis  which  was  the  chief  centre  of 
the  architectural  splendour  of  Athens.  After  the  Persian  wars 
th^Acropolis  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited,  and  was  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  Athena,  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  It  was  covered  with  the  temples  of  gods  and  heroes ;  and 
thus  its  platform  presented  not  only  a  sanctuary,  but  a  museum, 
containing  the  finest  productions  of  the  architect  and  the  sculptor, 

•  Henco  its  name  of  Po9cil6  {irotKl2.iff  variegated  or  painted). 
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1.  Parthenon. 
9,  ErachthMin. 


Plan  of  the  Acropolis. 

8.  Propylca. 


5.  8Uto«  of  Athena  Prmoaci 


4.  TMnplaofNikalptMtm. 


in  'wflRDi  the  whiteneaB  of  the  marble  was  reheved  by  brilliant 
colours,  and  rendered  still  more  dazzling  by  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  the  surface  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  terraces 
communicating  with  one  another  by  steps.  The  only  approach  to 
it  was  from  the  Agora  on  its  western  side.  At  the  top  of  a  mag- 
(dficent  flight  of  marble  steps,  70  feet  broad,  stood  the  Propylsea,* 
constructed  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles,  and  which  served  as 
a  suitable  entrance  to  the  exquisite  works  within.  The  Pro- 
pylaea  were  themselves  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Athenian  art. 
They  were  entirely  of  Pentehc  marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of 
the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  having  a  breadth  of  168  feet. 
They  were  erected  by  the  architect  Mnesicles,  at  a  cost  of  2000 
talents,  or  460,000/.  The  central  portion  of  them  consisted  of 
two  hexastyle  porticoes,  of  which  the  western  one  faced  the  city, 
and  the  eastern  one  the  interior  of  the  Acropolis.  Each  portico 
consisted  of  a  front  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns,  4i-  feet  in 
diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height,  supporting  a  pediment. 
The  central  part  of  the  building  just  described  was  58  feet  in 
breadth,  but  the  remaining  breadth  of  the  rock  at  this  point  was 
covered  by  two  wings,  which  projected  26  feet  in  front  of  the 
western  portico.  Each  of  these  wings  was  in  the  form  of  a  Doric 
temple.  The  northern  one,  or  that  on  the  left  of  a  person  ascend- 
ing the  Acropolis,  wajs  called  the  Pinacotheca,  from  its  walls  being 
covered  with  paintings.  The  southern  wing  consisted  only  of  a 
porch  or  open  gallery.     Immediately  before  its  western  flx)nt 
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stood  the  little  temple  of  Nik6  Apteroa  alieady  mentioned.    (See 
drawing  on  p.  273.) 

J13.  On  passing  through  the  Propylaea  all  the  glories  of  the 
Acropohs  became  visible.  The  chief  building  was  th^  Parthenon,* 
the  most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena  Parthenos,t 
or  Athena  the  Virgin,  the  invincible  goddess  of  war.  It  was  also 
called  Hecatomp&iont  from  its  breadth  of  100  feet.  It  was  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  b.c. 
438.  The  architects  were  Ictinus  and  Oallicrates ;  but,  as  we 
have  said,  the  general  superintendence  of  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Phidias.  The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  Acropolis,  near  its  centre,  and  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  It  was  entirely 
of  Pentelic  marble,  on  a  rustic  basement  of  ordinary  limestone, 
and  its  architecture,  which  was  of  the  Doric  order,  was  of  the 
purest  kind.  ^  Its  dimensions,  taken  from  the  upper  stej^^f  the 
stylobate,  were  about  228  feet  in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth, 
and  66  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted 
of  a  cella,  surrounded  by  a  peristile,  which  had  8  columns  at 
either  front,  and  17  at  either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns 
twice),  thus  containing  46  columns  in  all.  These  columns  were 
6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  34  feet  in  height. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  imequal  size,  th» 
eastern  one  of  which  was  about  98  feet  long,  and  the  western 
one  about  43  feet.  The  ceiling  of  both  these  chambers  was  sup- 
ported by  rows  of  columns.  The  whole  building  was  adorned 
with  the  most  exquisite  sculptures,  executed  by  various  artists 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  These  consisted  of,  1 .  The  sculp- 
tures in  the  tympana  of  the  pediments  {i.e.  the  inner  portion  of 
the  triangular  gable  ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  porticoes), 
each  of  which  was  filled  with  about  24  colossal  figures.  The 
group  in  the  eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Jove,  and  the  western  the  contest 
between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land  of  Attica.  An  en- 
graving of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  pediments  is  given  on 
p.  296.  2.  The  metopes  between  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of 
the  entablature  {i.e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions  into  which 
the  space  between  the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  representing  a  variety  of 
subjects  relating  to  Athena  herself,  or  to  the  indigenous  heroes 
of  Attica.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 

*  Ua^evuv,  ue,,  Hoiise  of  the  Virgin.  f  'Aftyva  irap^evof. 
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Centaurs.  One  of  the  metopes  is  figured  on  p.  321.  3.  The 
frieze  which  ran  along  outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within 
the  external  columns  which  surround  the  building,  at  the  same 
height  and  parallel  with  the  metopes,  was  sculptured  with  a 
representation  of  the  Fanathenaic  festival  in  very  low  relief. 
This  frieze  was  3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  small  portion  of  the  frieze  is  figured  on  p.  306.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  slabs  of  the  frieze,  together  with  sixteen  metopes 
from  the  south  side,  and  several  of  the  statues  of  the  pediments, 
were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  of  whom  they  were 
purchased  by  the  nation  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  engraving  on  p.  285  represents  the  restored  western  front  of 
the  Parthenon. 

M4.  But  the  chief  wonder  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Goddess  executed  by  Phidias  himself,  which 
stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  chamber  of  the  cella.  It  was 
of  the  sort  called  chrysdephantine,*  a  kind  of  worLsaid  to  have 
been  invented  by  Phidias.  Up  to  this  time  colossal  statues  not 
of  bronze  were  acroliths^  that  is,  having  only  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet  of  marble,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  concealed  by  real  drapery. 
But,  in  the  statue  of  Athena,  Phidias  substituted  ivory  for  marble 
in  those  parts  which  were  uncovered,  and  supplied  the  place  of 
the  real  drapery  with  robes  and  other  ornaments  of  solid  gold. 
Its  height,  including  the  base,  was  26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet. 
It  represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  with  a  spear  in  her  lefl  hand,  and  an  image 
of  Victory,  4  cubits  high,  in  her  right.  She  was  girded  with 
the  sBgis,  and  had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  ^ield  rested 
on  the  ground  by  her  side.  The  eyes  were  of  a  sort  of  marble 
resembling  ivory,  and  were  perhaps  painted  to  represent  the 
iris  and  the  pupil.  The  weight  of  solid  gold  employed  in  the 
statue  was,  at  a  medium  statement,  44  talents,  and  was  remov- 
able at  pleasure. 

The  Acropolis  was  adorned  with  another  colossal  figure  of 
Athena  in  bronze,  also  the  work  of , Phidias.  It  stood  in  the 
open  air,  nearly  opposite  the  PropylsB,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates  of  the  latter.  With 
its  pedestal  it  must  have  stood  about  70  feet  high,  and  conse- 
quently towered  above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  so  that  the 
point  of  its  spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens.  It  was 
called  the  "Athena  Promachus,"t  because  it  represented  the 
goddess  armed,  and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.     It  was  still 

•  i.«.,  of  gold  and  ivory,  from;^pt;aovf,  golden,  and  iXe^vrivod  of  ivory, 
f  ir^fMxoCt  the  Defender. 
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standing  in  a.d.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  scared  away  Alaric  when 
he  came  to  sack  the  AcropoUs.  In  the  annexed  coin  the  statue 
of  Athena  Promachus  and  the  Parthenon  are  represented  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  :  helow  is  the  cave  of  Pan,  -with  a  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  the  top  of  the  Acropolis. 


Coin  showing  the  Parthenon,  Athena  Promachua,  and  the  Cave  of  Pan. 

i  15.  The  only  other  monument  on  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
polis which  it  is  necessary  to  descrihe  is  the  Erechtheuin,  or 
temple  of  Erechtheus.  The  Ereohtheum  was  the  most  revered  of 
all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was  elosely  connected  with  the 
earhest  legends  of  Attica.  The  traditions  respecting  Erechtheus 
vary,  but  according  to  one  set  of  them  he  was  identical  with 
the  god  Poseidon.  He  was  worshipped  in  his  temple  under  the 
name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  from  the  earliest  times  was 
associated  vtdth  Athena  as  one  of  the  two  jprotecting  deities  of 
Athens.  The  original  Erechtheum  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but 
the  new  temple  was  erected  on  the  ancient  site.  This  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  ;  for  on  this  spot  was  the  sacred  oHve-tree 
which  Athena  evoked  from  the  earth  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don, and  also  the  well  of  salt-water  which  Poseidon  produced  by 
a  stroke  of  his  trident,  the  impression  of  which  was  seen  upon 
the  rock.  The  building  was  also  called  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  because  it  contained  a  separate  sanctuary  of  the  goddess, 
as  well  as  her  most  ancient  statue.  The  building  of  the  new 
Erechtheum  was  not  commenced  till  the  Parthenon  and  Propylsea 
were  finished,  and  probably  not  before  the  year  preceding  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Its  progress  was  no 
doubt  delayed  by  that  event,  and  it  was  probably  not  completed 
before  393  b.c.  "When  finished  it  presented  one  of  the  finest 
models  of  the  Ionic  order,  as  the  Parthenon  was  of  the  Doric. 
It  stood  to  the  north  of  the  latter  building,  and  close  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  The  form  of  the  Erechtheum 
differs  from  every  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.   Usually 
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a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure  with  a  portico  at  each 
extremity.  The  Erechthemn,  on  the  contrary,  though  oblong  in 
shape,  and  having  a  portico  at  the  eastem  or  principal  front,  had 
none  at  its  western  end,  where,  however,  a  portico  projected 
north  and  south  from  either  side,  thus  forming  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. This  irregularity  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  diflerent  sanctuaries  and  religious 
objects  belonging  to  the  ancient  temple.  A  view  of  it  from  the 
,  iJ  jBtftb-west  angle  is  given  on  p.  381.  The  roof  of  the  southern 
portico,  as  shown  in  the  view,  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides, 
or  figures  of  young  maidens  in  long  draperies,  one  of  which  is 
figured  on  p.  357. 

Such  were  the  principal  objects  which  adorned  the  Acropolis 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Their  general  ap- 
pearance v^  be  best  gathered  from  the  engraving  on  p.  265. 

i  16.  Before  quitting  the  city  of  Athens,  there  are  two  or 
three  other  objects  of  interest  which  must  be  briefly  described. 
First,  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  which,  as  already  stated,  occupied 
the  slope  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
middle  of  it  was  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  the  rows  of  seats 
ascended  in  curves  one  above  another,  the  diameter  increasing 
with  the  height.  It  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  large  to  accom- 
modate the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
strangers  who  flocked  to  Athens  during  the  Dionysiac  festival, 
but  its  dimensions  cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  It 
had  no  roof,  but  the  spectators  were  probably  protected  firom 
the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from  their  elevated  seats  they  had  a 
distinct  view  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in 
the  horizon.  A  representation  of  this  theatre  viewed  from  below 
is  given  on  a  brass  coin  of  Athens.  The  seats  for  the  spectators 
are  distinctly  seen ;  and  on  the  top,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  FropylsBa  on  the  lefl. 


Theatre  of  Dionysus,  ftvm  coin. 
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Close  to  the  Bionysiac  theatre  on  the  east  was  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles,  a  smaller  kind  of  theatre,  which  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  designed  for  the  rehearsal  of  musical  performances.  It 
was  covered  with  a  conical  roof,  like  a  tent,  in  order  to  retain 
the  sound,  and  in  its  original  state  was  perhaps  actually  covered 
with  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  It  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  audience 
when  driven  out  of  the  theatre  by  rain,  and  as  a  place  ioi  training 
the  chorus. 

The  Areopagus*  was  a  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  irom  which  it  was  separated  only  by  some 
hollow  groxmd.  It  derived  its  name  firom  the  tradition  that 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods,  by 
Poseidon,  for  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of  the  latter. 
It  was  here  that  the  Council  of  Areopagus  met,  frequently  called 
the  Upper  Council,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundied,  which  assembled  in  the  valley  below.  The  Areopagites 
sat  as  judges  in  the  open  air,  and  two  blocks  of  stone  are  still 
to  be  seen,  probably  those  which,  according  to  the  description  of 
Euripides,t  were  occupied  respectively  by  the  accuser  and  the 
accused.  The  Areopagus  was  the  spot  where  the  Apostle  Paul 
preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  south-eastern  comer  of 
the  rock  is  a  wide  chasm  leading  to  a  gloomy  recess,  containing 
a  fountain  of  very  dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eumenides,  called  by  the  Athenians  the  Semnatt  or  Venerable 
Goddesses. 

The  Pnyx,  or  place  for  holding  the  public  assemblies  of  the 
Athenians,  stood  on  the  side  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Areopagus. 

Between  the  Pnyx  on  the  west,  the  Areopagus  on  the  north, 
and  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  and  doselv  adjoining  the  base  of 
these  hills,  stood  the  Agora  (or  market-place.)  Its  exact  bound- 
aries cannot  be  determined.  The  Stoa  P(Bcil6,  already  described, 
ran  along  the  western  side  of  it,  and  consequently  between  it  and 
the  Pnyx.  In  a  direction  from  north-west  to  south-east  a  street 
called  the  Ceramicus  ran  diagonally  ^urough  the  Agora,  entering 
it  through  the  valley  between  the  rnyx  and  the  Areopagus. 
The  street  was  named  after  a  district  of  the  city,  which  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  Inner  and  Outer  Ceramicus.  The 
former  lay  within  the  city  walls,  and  included  the  Agora.  The 
Outer  Ceramicus,  which  formed  a  handsome  suburb  on  the 
north-west  of  the  city,  was  the  burial-place  of  all  persons  ho- 
noured with  a  pubhc  funeral.     Through  it  ran  the  road  to  the 

•  6  'A^ioc  tro/of,  or  Hill  of  Area  (Man).  f  Ipbig.  Tanr.  961. 
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gymnasium  and  gardens  of  the  Academy,  which  were  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  walls.  The  Academy  was  the  place  where 
Plato  and  his  disciples  taught.  On  each  side  of  this  road  were 
monuments  to  illustrious  Athenians,  especially  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle. 

East  of  the  city,  and  outside  the  walls,  was  the  Lyceum,  a 
gymnasium  dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  celebrated  as  the 
place  in  which  Aristotle  taught. 

4  17.  Space  will  allow  us  to  advert  only  very  briefly  to  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  monuments  of  the  art  of  this  period  out 
of  Attica.  These  are  the  temple  of  Jove  at  Olympia,  and  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia. 
The  former,  built  with  the  spoils  of  Pisa,  was  finished  about  the 
year  435.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  230  feet  long  by  95  broad. 
Thero  are  still  a  few  remains  of  it.  We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  circumstance  of  Phidias  being  engaged  by  the  Eleans  to  exe- 
cute some  of  the  works  here.  His  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove 
was  reckoned  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  idea  which  he  essayed  to  embody  in  this  work  was 
that  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the  HeUenic  nation,  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  and  ruling  with  a  nod 
the  subject  world.  The  statue  was  about  40  feet  high,  on  a 
pedestal  of  12  feet.  The  throne  was  of  cedar-wood,  adorned  with 
gold,  ivory,  ebony,  precious  stones,  and  colours.  The  god  held 
in  his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory,  and  in  his 
lefl  a  sceptre,  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.  The  robe  which  covered  the  lower  part 
of  the  figure,  as  well  as  the  sandals,  was  of  gold.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  statue,  Jove  is  related  to  have  struck  the  pavement 
in  front  of  it  with  lightning  in  token  of  approbation. 

§  18.  The  Doric  temple  of  Apollo  near  Phigalia  was  built  by 
Ictinus,  and  finished  about  430  B.C.  It  was  125  feet  long  by 
47  broad.  The  frieze  of  this  temple,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  in  alto-i|lievo  the  combat  of  the 
Centaurs  and  Amazons,  with  Apollo  and  Artemis  hastening 
to  the  scene  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stags.  The  sculpture  by  no 
means  equals  that  of  the  Parthenon,  or  even  of  the  Theseum. 
The  figures  are  short  and  fleshy.  Some  of  the  groups  evidently 
indicate  the  influence  of  Attic  art,  and  especially  an  imitation  of 
the  sculptures  of  the  Theseum  ;  but  in  general  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  affording  a  standard  of  the  difference  between  Athe- 
nian and  Peloponnesiaii  art  at  this  period. 


MdpomSnd,  the  Muse  of  Tragedy. 


Thalia,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


HISTORY  OF  ATHENIAN  LITERATURE  DOWN  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
FELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

§  1.  Characteristics  of  the  early  literature  of  Athens.  §  2.  Origin  of  the 
drama.  §  8.  Introduction  of  the  drama  at  Athens.  Snsarion,  Thespis^ 
Phrynichus,  Pratinas.  §  4.  jfischylua.  §  6.  Sophocles.  §  6.  Earipidea 
§  7.  Athenian  comedy.  Cratinus,  Eupolis,  Aristophanes.  §  8.  l^oee 
writers  of  the  period  Thucydides.  §  9.  Xenophon.  §  10.  Athenian 
education.  §  11.  Rhetors  and  sophists.  §  12.  Life  of  Socrates.  6  13. 
How  he  differed  from  the  sophists.  §  14.  Enmity  against  hino.  §  15. 
His  impeachment,  trial,  and  death. 

§  1 .  Although  the  lonians  were  one  of  the  moBt  intellectual  of 
the  Grecian  races,  we  have  had  as  yet  little  ocoaaion  to  mention 
the  Athenians  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece.  In  this  path  they 
were  at  first  outstripped  by  their  colonists  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Asiatic  Greeks,  settled  in  a  fertile  and  luxurious  country,  amongst 
a  race  wealthier  but  far  inferior  to  themselves,  soon  found  those 
means  of  ease  and  leisure  which,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least, 
seem  necessary  to  the  development  of  intellectual  culture; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  their  kinsmen  in  Attica  were  struggling 
for  a  bare  existence,  and  were  often  hard  pressed  by  the  sur- 
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rounding  tribes.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Piaistratns  and  his 
sons  that  we  behold  the  first  dawn  of  literature  at  Athens.  But 
this  literature  was  of  an  exotic  growth  ;  the  poets  assembled  at 
the  court  of  the  Pisistratids  were  mostly  foreigners ;  and  it  was 
only  afler  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  and  the  estabhshment  of  more 
liberal  institutions  at  Athens,  that  we  find  the  native  genius 
shooting  forth  with  vigour. 

It  was  probably  the  democratic  nature  of  their  new  consti- 
tution! combined  with  the  natural  vivi^ity  of  the  people,  which 
caused  Athenian  literature  to  take  that  dramatic  form  which 
pre-eminently  distinguishes  it.  The  democracy  demanded  a 
literature  of  a  popular  kind,  the  vivacity  of  the  people  a  litera- 
ture that  made  a  Hvely  impression ;  and  both  these  conditions 
were  fulfilled  by  the  drama. 

i  2.  Though  the  drama  was  brought  to  perfection  among  the 
Athenians,  it  did  not  originate  with  them.  Both  tragedy  and 
comedy,  in  their  rude  and  early  origin,  were  Doiian  inventions. 
Both  arose  out  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  There  was  at  first 
but  httle  distinction  between  these  two  species  of  the  drama, 
except  that  comedy  belonged  more  to  the  rural  celebration  of  the 
Dionysiac  festivals,  and  tragedy  to  that  in  cities.  The  name  of 
tragedy*  was  far  from  signifying  any  thing  mournful,  being  de- 
rived from  the  goat-like  appearance  of  those  who,  di^uised  as 
sat/rs,  performed  the  old  Dionysiac  songs  and  dances.  In  hke 
manner,  comedy  f  was  called  after  the  song  of  the  band  of  revel- 
lers,! who  celebrated  the  vintage  festivals  of  Dionysus,  and 
vented  the  rude  merriment  inspired  by  the  occasion  in  jibes  and 
extempore  witticisms  levelled  at  the  ^ctators.  It  was  among 
the  Megarians,  both  those  in  Greece  and  those  in  Sicily,  whose 
pohtical  institutions  were  democratical,  and  who  had  a  turn  for 
rough  humour,  that  comedy  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  it  assumed  anything  like  a  regular  shape. 
Epicharmus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  moulded  the 
wild  and  irregular  Bacchic  songs  and  dances  into  anything  ap- 
proaching a  connected  fable,  or  plot.  He  was  bom  at  Cos, 
about  B.C.  540,  but  spent  the  better  part  of  his  hfe  at  Syracuse. 
He  wrote  his  comedies  some  years  before  the  Persian  war,  and 
£rom  the  titles  of  them  still  extant  it  would  appear  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  travesties  of  heroic,  myths.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  contained  an  odd  mixture  of  sententious 
wisdom  and  broad  bufibonery,  for  Epicharmus  was  a  Pythago- 
rean philosopher  as  well  as  a  comic  poet. 

•  Tpay^dio — ^literally  **  the  goat-Bong." 
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^  3.  Comedy,  in  its  rude  and  early  state,  was  introduced  into 
Attica  long  before  the  time  of  Epicharmus  by  Susarion,  a  native 
of  Tripodiscus,  in  Megara.  It  was  at  Icaria,  an  Attic  village 
noted  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  where  Susarion  had  taken  up 
his  residence,  that  he  first  represented  comedy,  such  as  it  then 
existed  among  the  Megarians,  in  the  year  578  B.C.  The  per- 
formances of  Susarion  took  no  root ;  and  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  comedy  in  Attica  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  tragedy  was  introduced  into 
Attica,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  cultivated.  We  have 
already  observed  that  tragedy,  like  comedy,  arose  out  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  tragedy,  in  its  more  perfect  form, 
was  the  ofispring  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  with  which  that  wor- 
ship was  celebrated.  These  were  not  always  of  a  joyous  cast. 
Some  of  them  expressed  the  suiSerings  of  Dionysus  ;  and  it  was 
from  this  more  mournful  species  of  dithyramb  that  tragedy, 
properly  so  called,  arose.  Arion  introduced  great  improvements 
into  the  Dithyrambic  odes.*  They  formed  a  kind  of  lyrical 
tragedy,  and  were  sung  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men,  dancing  round 
the  altar  of  Dionysus.  The  improvements  in  the  Dythyramb 
were  introduced  by  Arion  at  Corinth ;  and  it  was  chiefly  among 
the  Dorian  states  of  the  Peloponnesus  that  these  choral  dithy- 
rambic songs  prevailed.  Hence,  even  in  Attic  tragedy,  the  chorus, 
wliich  was  the  foundation  of  the  drama,  was  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  thus  clearly  betraying  the  source  from  which  the  Athe- 
nians derived  it. 

In  Attica  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  M  tragedy 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  obtained 
a  new  and  dramatic  character.  This  innovation  is  ascribed  to 
Thespis,  a  native  of  the  Attic  village  of  Icaria.  It  consisted  in 
the  introduction  of  an  actor,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  giving 
rest  to  the  chorus.  He  probably  appeared  in  that  capacity  him- 
self, t^ing  various  parts  in  the  same  piece  by  means  of  dis- 
guises efiected  by  linen  masks.  Thus  by  his  successive  appear- 
ance in  different  characters,  and  by  the  dialogue  which  he  main- 
tained with  the  chorus,  or  rather  with  its  leader,  a  dramatic  fable 
of  tolerable  complexity  might  be  represented.  The  first  repre- 
sentation given  by  Thespis  was  in  535  b.c.  He  was  succeeded 
by  ChcBrilus  a^d  Phrynicus,  the  latter  of  whom  gained  his  first 
prize  in  the  dramatic  contests  in  511  B.C.  He  deviated  from  the 
hitherto  established  custom  in  making  a  contemporary  event 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  dramas.  His  tragedy  on  the  capture  of 
Miletus  was  so  pathetic  that  the  audience  were  melted  into 

»  See  p.  182. 
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tears  ;  but  the  subject  was  considered  so  ill-chosen  that  he  was 
fuied  a  thousand  drachmae.*  The  only  other  dramatist  whom 
we  need  mention  before  JEschylus  is  the  Dorian  Pratinas,  a 
native  of  Phlius,  but  who  exhibited  his  tragedies  at  Athens. 
Pratinas  was  one  of  the  improvers  of  tragedy  by  separating 
the  sat3rric  from  the  tragic  drama.  As  neither  the  popular 
taste  nor  the  ancient  religious  associations  connected  with 
the  festivals  of  Dionysus  would  have  permitted  the  chorus  of 
Satyrs  to  be  entirely  banished  from  the  tragic  representations, 
Pratinas  avoided  this  by  the  invention  of  what  is  called  the 
Satyric  drama ;  that  is,  a  species  of  play  in  which  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  tragedy  were  treated  in  a  lively  and  farcical  man- 
ner, and  in  which  the  chorus  consisted  of  a  band  of  Satyrs  in 
appropriate  dresses  and  masks.     Af^r  this  period  it  became 

-x- '  <  {n>t  customary  to   exhit  dramas   in   tetralogies^  or  sets  of  four ; 

_-I — —  namely,  a  tragic  trilogy^  or  series  of  three  tragedies,  followed  by 
a  Satyric  play.  These  were  often  on  connected  subjects ;  and 
the  Satyric  drama  at  the  end  served  like  a  merry  after-piece  to 
relieve  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy  were  taken,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  the  national  mythology.  Hence  the  plot  and  story  were 
of  necessity  known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  distinguishes  the  ancient  tragedy  from  the  modem.  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that  the  representation  of  tragedies 
did  not  take  place  every  day,  but  only,  after  certain  fixed  inter- 
vals, at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  of  which  they  formed  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions.  During  the  whole  day  the  Athenian 
public  sat  in  the  theatre  witnessing  tragedy  after  tragedy ;'  and 
a  prize  was  awarded  by  judges  appointed  for  the  purpose  to  the 
poet  who  produced  the  best  set  of  dramas. 

h  4.  Such  was  Attic  tragedy  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
.Sschylus,  who,  from  the  great  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced, was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  its  father  or  fotmder, 
just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry,  and  Herodotus  of  History, 
^schylus  was  bom  at  Eleusis  in  Attica  in  b.c.  525,  and  was  thus 
contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  His  father,  Eupho- 
rion,  may  possibly  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Demeter  at  Eleusis;  and  hence,  perhaps,  were  imbibed  those 
religious  impressions  which  characterized  the  poet  through 
life.  His  first  play  was  exhibited  in  b.c.  500,  when  he  was  25 
years  of  age.  He  fought  with  his  brother  Gynsegirus  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,t  and  also  at  those  of  Artemisium,  Salamis, 
and  Platsea.     In  b.c.  484  he  gained  his  first  tragic  prize.     The 

»  See  p.  169.  t  See  p.  178. 
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first  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  Persa,  was  not  brought  out  till 
B.C.  472,  when  he  gained  the  prize  with  the  trilogy  of  which  it 
formed  one  of  the  pieces.  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic 
contest  by  his  younger  riTal  Sophocles ;  shortly  af^rwards  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Idng  Hiero,  at  Syracuse.  In  467  Hiero 
died;  and  in  458  ^schylus  must  have  returned  to  Athens, 
since  he  produced  his  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  in  that  year.  This 
trilogy,  which  was  composed  of  the  tragedies  of  the  Agamemnon^ 
the  Choephor€B^  and  the  JEtimemdeSt  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
that  has  come  down  to  us  in  any  thing  like  a  perfect  shape.  His 
defence  of  the  Areopagus,  however,  contained  in  the  last  of  these 
three  dramas,  proved  unpalatable  to  the  new  and  more  demo- 
cratic generation  which  had  now  sprung  up  at  Athens;  and 
either  from  disappointment  or  fear  of  the  consequences  .£schy- 
lus  again  quitted  Athens  and  retired  once  more  to  Sicily.  Chi 
this  occasion  he  repaired  to  Qela,  where  he  died  in  b.c.  456,  in 
the  69th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  unanimously  related  that  an  eagle, 
mistaking  the  poet's  bald  head  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  fall 
upon  it  in  order  to  break  the  shell,  thus  fulfilling  an  oracle  pre- 
dicting that  he  was  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.  Afler  his 
death,  his  memory  was  held  in  high  reverence  at  Athens.  A 
decree  was  passed  that  a  chorus  should  be  provided  at  the  public 
expense  for  any  one  who  might  wish  to  revive  his  tragedies ;  and 
hence  it  happened  that  they  were  firequantly  reproduced  upon 
the  stage. 

The  improvements  introduced  into  tragedy  by  iEschylus 
concerned  both  its  form  and  composition,  and  its  manner  of 
representation.  In  the  former  his  principal  innovation  was  the 
introduction  of  a  second  actor ;  whence  arose  the  dialogue,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts,  which 
now  became  subsidiary.  His  improvements  in  the  manner  of 
representing  tragedy  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenes,  drawn  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  •  for  which 
he  availed  himself  of  the  pictorial  skill  of  Agatharchus.  He 
furnished  the  actors  with  more  appropriate  and  more  mag- 
nificent dresses,  invented  for  them  more  various  and  expres- 
sive masks,  and  raised  their  stature  to  the  heroic  size  by  pro- 
viding them  with  thick  soled  cothurni  or  buskins.  He  paid 
great  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  several  new 
figures.* 

The  genius  of  .Sschylus  inclined  rather  to  the  awful  and  sub« 

•  "  personiB  pallsdque  repertor  hon^etas 

i£Bchylti8»  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignu^ 
£t  dociiit  magnmnque  loqui,  mtique  cotaomo.'* 

Hob.,  Ar,  Poet  278. 
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hmo  than  to  the  tender  and  pathetic.  He  ezoels  in  representing 
the  saperhuman,  in  depicting  demigods  and  heroes,  and  in  tracing 
the  irresistible  march  of  fate.  His  style  resembles  the  ideas 
which  it  clothes.  It  is  bold,  sublime,  and  Aill  of  gorgeous 
imagery,  but  sometimes  borders  on  the  turgid.* 

§  5.  Sophocles,  the  younger  rival  and  immediate  successor  of 
^schylns  in  the  tragic  ait,  was  bom  at  Colonus,  a  village  about 
a  mile  fiom  Athens,  in  b.c.  495.  We  know  little  of  his  family, 
except  that  his  father's  name  was  Sophilus ;  but  that  he  was 
carefully  trained  in  music  and  gyzimastics  appears  from  the  &ct 
that  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  chosen  to  leaid,  naked,  and  with 
lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  round  the  trophy,  and 
sang  the  hymns  of  triumph,  on  the  occasion  of  the  victory  of 
Salamis  (b.c.  480).  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  wresting 
the  tragic  prize  from  iBschylus  in  468,  which  seems  to  have 
been  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist.  This  event  was  ren- 
dered very  striking  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred. 
The  Archon  Eponymus  had  not  yet  appointed  the  judges  of  the 
approaching  cont^  respecting  which  public  expectation  and 
party  feeling  ran  very  high,  when  Cimon  and  his  nine  colleagues 
in  command  entered  the  theatre,  having  just  returned  ^m 
Scyros.  After  they  had  made  the  customary  libations  to  Dio- 
nysus, the  archon  detained  them  at  the  altar  and  administered 
to  them  the  oath  appointed  for  the 'judges  in  the  dramatic  con- 
tests. Their  decision,  as  we  have  said,  was  in  favour  of  Sopho- 
cles. From  this  time  forwards  he  seems  to  have  retained  the 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  Athenian  stage,  until  a 
young  but  formidable  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  Euripides. 
In  440  we  find  Sophocles  elected  one  of  the  10  Strategi,  of  whom 
Pericles  was  the  chief,  to  conduct  the  expediti(»i  against  Samos ; 
an  honour  which  he  is  said  to  have  owed  to  his  play  of  the 
AntigonS,  which  was  brought  out  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and 
which  is  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas.  He  was  now  55 
years  of  age,  yet  his  poetical  life  seemed  only  beginning.  From 
this  time  to  his  death  was  the  period  of  his  greatest  literary 
activity  ;  but  of  his  personal  history  we*have  few  details.  He 
was  one  of  the  ten  elders,  or  Frobaulif  a  sort  of  committee  of 
public  safety  appointed  by  the  Athenians  after  the  failure  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  unless  indeed  the  Sophocles  mentioned  on 
that  occasion  by  Thucydides  be  some  other  person.     The  close 

*  JBscliyluft  18  «aid  to  have  written  Beventv  tragedies ;  bat  onlv  seven 
are  extant,  which  were  probably  represented  in  the  following  order ;  the 
JPernaru,  b.c.  472;  the  Seven  agaitut  Thebes,  b.o.  471 ;  the  SupplimUt; 
the  Frometheut;  the  Affomemnon,  Choephorce,  and  .^tmetiideM,  ]i.a  458. 
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of  his  life  was  troubled  with  £imily  diaaensimis.  lophon,  bis 
Bpn  by  an  Athenian  wife,  and  therefore  his  legitimate  heir,  was 
jealous  of  the  afiection  manifested  by  his  father  for  his  grandson 
Sophocles,  the  oflspring  of  another  son,  Ariston,  whom  he  had 
had  by  a  Sicyonian  woman.  Fearing  lest  his  father  should 
bestow  a  great  part  of  his  property  upon  his  favourite,  lophon 
summoned  him  before  the  Fhratores,  or  tribesmen,  on  the  ground 
that  his  mind  was  affected.  The  old  man's  only  reply  was — "  If 
I  am  Sophocles  I  am  not  beside  myself;  and  if  I  am  beside 
myself  I  am  not  Sophocles."  Then  taking  up  his  (Edipus  at  Co- 
lonuSf  which  he  had  lately  written,  but  had  not  yet  brought  out, 
he  read  from  it  the  beauti^  passage  beginning — 

"Eiimrov,  ^ive,  rdoSe  x^P^ — 

with  which  the  judges  were  so  struck  that  they  at  once  dis- 
missed the  case.  He  died  shortly  afterwards  in  b.c.  406,  in  his 
90th  year. 

As  a  poet  Sophocles  is  univerBally  allowed  to  have  brought 
the  drama  to  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
His  plays  stand  in  the  just  medium  between  the  sublime  but 
unregulated  flights  of  ^schylus,  and  the  too  familiar  scenes  and 
rhetorical  declamations  of  Euripides.  His  plots  are  worked  up 
with  more  skill  and  care  than  the  plots  of  either  of  his  great 
rivals :  that  of  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  in  particular  is  remarkable 
for  its  skilful  devolopement,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  the  in- 
terest of  the  piece  increases  through  each  succeeding  act.  So- 
phocles added  the  last  improvement  to  the  form  of  the  drama 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  actor ;  a  change  which  greatly 
enlarged  the  scope  of  the  action.  The  improvement  was  so 
obvious  that  it  was  adopted  by  ^schylus  in  his  later  plays ;  but 
the  number  of  three  actors  seems  to  have  been  seldom  or  never 
exceeded.  Sophocles  also  made  considerable  alterations  in  the 
choral  parts,  by  curtailing  the  length  of  the  songs,  and  by  giving 
the  chorus  itself  the  character  of  an  impartial  spectator  and 
judge,  rather  than  that  of  a  deeply  interested  party  which  it 
oflen  assumes  in  the  plays  of  JEschylus.* 

h  6.  Euripides  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis,  in  b.c.  j^gflr-- 
his  parents  having  been  among  those  who  fled  thither  at  tho 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Xerxes.     In  early  life  he  prac- 
tised painting  with  some  success,  but  he  devoted  himself  with 

*  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  llY  tragedies,  but  of  these  only 
seven  are  extant^  which  are  to  be  ranked,  probably,  in  the  following 
chronological  order:  the  Antiacne,  b.c.  440;  Meetra;  JVachinia; 
(Edipiu  Tyranims;  Ajax;  PhUocUte^^  b.c.  409;  CEdipta  at  Colonus, 
brought  out  by  the  younger  Sophocles  d.c.  401. 
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still  more  earnestness  to  philosopliy  and  literature.  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Frodicus,  and  physics  under  Anaxagoras,  and  also 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Socrates.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  18  ;  but  the  first  play  brought  out  in  his 
own  name  was  acted  in  B.C.  455,  when  he  was  25  years  of  age. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  441  that  he  gained  his  first  prize,  and 
from  this  time  he  continued  to  exhibit  plays  until  b.o.  408,  the 
date  of  his  Orestes.  Soon  after  this  he  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Macedonia,  at  the  invitation  of  King  Archelaiis,  where  he  died 
two  years  afterwards  at  the  age  of  74  (b.c.  406).  Common  re- 
port relates  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  were  set  upon  him  by  two  rival 
poets  out  of  envy. 

Euripides  received  tragedy  perfect  finom  the  hands  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  any  changes  in  its 
outward  form.  But  he  Varied  from  them  considerably  in  the 
poetical  mode  of  handling  it,  and  his  innovations  in  this  respect 
were  decidedly  for  the  worse.  He  converted  the  prologue  into  a 
vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  the  whole  plot,  in  which  he  not 
only  informs  the  spectator  of  what  has  happened  up  to  that 
moment,  but  frequently  also  of  what  the  result  or  catastrophe 
will  be.  In  his  hands  too  the  chorus  grew  feebler,  and  its  odes 
less  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  drama,  so  that  they  might 
frequently  belong  to  any  other  piece  just  as  well  as  to  the  one  in. 
which  they  were  inserted.  In  treating  his  characters  and  subjects 
he  often  arbitrarily  departed  from  the  received  legends,  and  di- 
minished the  dignity  of  tragedy  by  depriving  it  of  its  ideal  char- 
acter, and  by  bringing  it  down  to  the  level  of  every  day  life.  His 
dialogue  was  garrulous  and  colloquial,  wanting  in  heroic  dignity, 
and  frequently  firigid  through  misplaced  philosophica]  disquisi- 
tions. Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  faults  Euripides  has  many 
beauties,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  pathos,  so  that  Aris- 
totle calls  him  "  the  most  tragic  of  poets."  Eighteen  of  the  tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  are  still  extant,  omitting  the  RhesuSy  the 
genuineness  of  which  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting.  One 
of  them,  the  Cyclops,  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  only  ex- 
tant specimen  of  the  Greek  satyric  drama.* 

k  7.  Comedy  was  revived  at  Athens  by  Chionides  and  his  con- 
temporaries, about  B.C.  488  ;  but  it  received  its  full  development 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  extant  plays :  the  AleestUy  b.o.  438 ; 
Medeti,  431 ;  Hippolytus,  428 ;  Hecuba,  about  424 ;  Heradidce,  about  42  f ; 
Supplices,  loriy  JaeretUet  Furens,  Andromaehe;  Troade^,  416;  Elecira ; 
Helena^  425 ;  Iphigenia  in  Taurit ;  Orestes,  408 ;  PkaeniMOt,  Baccfus,  and 
Iphigenia  in  A.tdis  were  brought  out  after  the  death  of  Euripides  by  his 
son,  the  younger  Euripides.    The  date  of  the  C^clopt  is  quite  uncertain. 
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fiom  Oratinus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Cratinu8»  and 
his  younger  contemporaries,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  were 
the  three  great  poets  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Attic  Comedy.* 
The  comedies  of  Cratinus  and  Eupolis  are  lost ;  but  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  was  the  greatest  of  the  three,  we  have  eleven  dramas 
extant.  Aristophanes  was  bom  about  444  b.g.  Of  his  private 
hfe  we  know  positively  nothing.  He  exhibited  his  first  comedy 
in  427,  and  from  that  time  till  near  his  death,  which  probably 
happened  about  380,  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Atdc 
stage.t 

The  old  Attic  comedy  was  a  powerful  vehicle  for  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion ;  and  most  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and 
those  of  his  contemporaries  hkewise,  turned  either  upon  politicaJ 
occurrences,  or  upon  some  subject  which  excited  the  interest  of 
the  Athenian  pubhc.  Their  chief  object  was  to  excite  laughter 
by  the  boldest  and  most  ludicrous  caricature ;  and  provided  that 
end  was  attained  the  poet  seems  to  }\ave  cared  but  little  about 
the  justice  of  the  picture.  A  living  historian  has  well  remarked, 
"  Never  probably  will  the  full  and  unshackled  force  of  comedy 
be  so  exhibited  again.  Without  having  Aristophanes  actually 
before  us  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  imagine  the  un- 
Ineasured  and  unsparing  Ucence  of  attack  assumed  by  the  old 
comedy  upon  the  gods,  the  institutions,  the  politicians,  philo- 
sophers, poets,  private  citiz^is,  specially  named — ^and  even  the 
women,  whose  life  was  entirely  domestic— -of  Athens.  With  this 
universal  liberty  in  respect  of  subject  there  is  combined  a 
poignancy  of  derision  and  satire,  a  fecundity  of  imagination  and 
variety  of  turns,  and  a  richness  of  poetical  expression  such  as 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  such  as  fiilly  explains  the  admiration 
expressed  for  him  by  the  philosopher  Plato,  who  in  other  respects 
must  have  regarded  him  with  unquestionable  disapprobation. 
His  comedies  are  popular  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  ad- 
dressed to  the  entire  body  of  male  citizens  on  a  day  consecrated 
to  festivity,  and  providing  for  their  amusement  or  derision  with 
a  sort  of  drunken  abundance,  out  of  all  persons  or  things  stand- 
ing in  any  way  prominent  before  the  public  eye."t  In  illustra- 
tion of  the  preceding  remarks  we  may  refer  to  the  Knights  of 
Aristophanes,  as  an  example  of  the  boldness  of  his  attacks  on  one 

*  Eupolis  atque  Oratinus  AriBtophanesque  po^tce^ 

Atque  alii  quorum  comoBdia  prisca  yiroram  est 

Hob.  Sat  i  4 
f  The  eleven  extant  dramas  are ;  the  AchamiaaM^  b.c.  425 ;  KnighU^ 
424 ;  (7/oim2s,  428 ;  WaapB,  422 ;  Peace,  419 ;  Birds,  414 ;  Lyntirata,  411 ; 
ThennophoriazuttcB,  411 ;  Plutus,  408;  Frogs,  405;  £celenazuM,  892. 
X  Grote's  Bist  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  450. 
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of  the  leading  political  characters  of  the  day — ^the  demagogiie 
Cleon ;  whilst  the  CUmds,  in  which  Socrates  is  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule, and  the  ThesmopJimiaztisiB  and  Frogs,  containing  slafihing 
onslaughts  on  Euripides,  show  that  neither  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers nor  the  most  popular  poets  were  secure.  Even  Pericles 
himself  is  now  and  then  bespattered  with  ridicule,  and  the  aver- 
sion of  the  poet  for  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  shown  in  many  of 
his  dramas.  From  the  nature  of  his  plays  it  would  be  absurd, 
as  some  have  done,  to  quote  them  gravely  as  historical  autho- 
rity ;  though,  with  due  allowance  for  comic  exaggeration,  they  no 
doubt  afibrd  a  valuable  comment  on  the  politics,  hterature,  and 
manners  of  the  time.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that,  under  all  his 
bantering,  Aristophanes  oflen  strove  to  serve  the  views  of  the 
old  aristocratical  party,  of  which  he  was  an  adherent.  The  more 
serious  political  remarks  were  commonly  introduced  into  that 
part  of  &e  chorus  called  the  paradasiSy  when,  the  actors  having 
lefl  the  stage,  the  choreutsB  turned  round,  and,  advancing  to- 
wards the  spectators,  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  poet. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Aristophanes  the  unrestricted 
licence  and  hbeUous  personality  of  comedy  began  gradually  to 
disappear.  The  chorus  was  first  curtailed  and  then  entirely  sup- 
pressed, and  thus  made  way  for  what  is  called  the  Middle  Co- 
medy, which  had  no  chorus  at  all.  The  PltUus  of  Aristophanes, 
which  contains  no  political  allusions,  exhibits  an  approach  to  this 
phase. 

An  extract  from  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  unmeasured  invective  in  which  the  poet  indulged. 
The  chorus  come  upon  the  stage,  and  thus  commence  their  attack 
upon  Cleon: — 

Close  around  hioo,  and  confound  him,  the  confonnder  of  us  all; 
Pelt  him,  pummel  him,  and  maul  him;  rummage,  ransack,  overhaul  him. 
Overbear  him  and  outbawl  him;  bear  him  down,  and  brin^  him  under. 
Bellow  like  a  burst  of  thunder,  Robber!  harpy  I  sink  of  plunder  I 
Rogue  and  villain  I  rogue  and  cheat!  rogue  and  villain,  I  repeat! 
Oftener  than  I  can  repeat  it,  has  the  rogue  and  villain  cheated. 
Close  around  him,  left  and  right ;  spit  upon  him,  spuni  and  smite: 
Spit  upon  him  as  you  see;  spurn  and  spit  at  him  luce  me. 
But  beware,  or  he'll  evade  you,  for  he  Knows  the  private  track 
Where  Eucrates  was  seen  escaping  with  his  mill-dust  on  his  back. 

Cleon. 
"Worthy  veterans  of  the  jury,  you  that,  either  right  or  wronff, 
With  my  threepenny  provision,  rve  maintained  and  cherished  long. 
Come  to  my  aia!  Fm  here  waylaid — assassinated  and  betrayed. 

Chorus. 
Rightly  served!  we  serve  you  rightly,  for  your  hungry  love  of  pelf; 
For  your  gross  and  greedy  rapine,  gormandizing  by  yourself; 
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You  that,  ere  the  figs  are  gathered,  pilfer  with  a  privy  twitch 
Fat  deliBquents  and  defaulters*  pulpy,  luscious,  plump,  and  rich; 
Pinching,  fingering,  and  pulling — ^tempering,  selecting,  culling, 
WiUi  a  nice  survey  discerning  which  are  green  and  which  are  turning; 
'Which  are  ripe  for  accusation,  forfeiture,  and  confiscation. 

Him,  besides,  the  wealthy  man,  retired  upon  an  easy  rent» 
Hating  and  avoiding  party,  noble-minded,  indolent^ 
Fearful  of  official  snares,  intrigues,  and  intricate  affairs; 
Him  you  mark;  you  fix  and  hook  him,  whilst  he's  gaping  unawares; 
At  a  fling,  at  once  you  bring  him  hither  from  the  Chersonese, 
Down  you  cast  him,  roast  and  baste  him,  and  devour  him  at  your  < 


C^eon, 
Yes  I  assault,  insult,  abuse  mel  this  is  the  return  I  find 
For  ih.e  noble  testimony,  the  memorial  I  designed : 
Meaning  to  propose  proposals  for  a  monument  of  stone. 
On  the  which  your  late  achievements  should  be  carved  and  neaUy  done. 

Chonu, 
Out,  away  with  him  I  the  slave  I  the  pompous,  empty,  fawning  knave  I 
Does  he  think  with  idle  speeches  to  delude  and  cheat  us  all. 
As  he  does  the  doting  elders  that  attend  his  daily  call  t 
Pelt  him  here,  and  bang  him  there ;  and  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Cleotu 
Save  me,  neighbours  1  0  the  monsters  I  0  my  side,  my  back,  my  breast  1 

Clients, 
What,  you're  forced  to  call  for  help!  you  brutal,  overbearing  pest* 

^  8.  Of  the  prose  writers  of  this  period,  Thucydides  is  by  far 
the  greatest.  Herodotus,  who  belongs  to  the  same  period,  and 
who  was  only  a  few  years  older  than  Thucydides,  has  been  no- 
ticed in  a  previous  chapter. 

Thucydides  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  the  year  471 
B.C.  His  father  was  named  Olorus,  and  his  mother  Hegesipyl6, 
and  his  family  was  connected  with  that  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon. 
Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  wealth ;  and  we  know 
from  his  own  account  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  Thrace, 
and  enjoyed  great  influence  in  that  coimtry.  We  also  learn 
firom  hmiself  that  he  was  one  of  the  sufierers  from  the  great 
plague  at  Athens,  ||nd  among  the  few  who  recovered.  He  com- 
manded an  Athenian  squadron  of  seven  ships  at  Thasos,  in  424 
B.C.,  at  the  tiifie  when  Brasidas  was  besieging  Amphipolis ;  and, 
«having  failed  to  relieve  that  city  in  time,  he  went  into  a  volun- 
tary exile,  in  order  probably  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  death. 
He  appears  to  have  spent  20  years  in  banishment,  principally  in 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Frere. 
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the  Pelopomieaug,  or  in  places  under  the  dominion  or  influence 
of  Sparta.  He  perhaps  returned  to  Athens  in  B.C.  403,  the  date 
of  its  liberation  by  Thrasybulus.  According  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity  he  met  with  a  violent  end,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  was  assassinated  at  Athens,  since  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  his  tomb  existed  there  ;  but  some  authorities  place 
the  scene  of  his  death  in  Thrace.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Feloponnesian  war  he  had  designed  to  write  its  history,  and  he 
employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  that  purpose  during 
its  continuance  ;  but  it  is  most  hkely  that  the  work  was  not 
actually  composed  till  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that 
he  was  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Some  critics 
are  even  of  opinion  that  the  8th  and  concluding  book  is  not  from 
his  hand  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  httle  ground  for  this  assump- 
tion, though  he  may  not  have  revised  it  with  the  same  care  as 
the  former  books. 

Such  are  all  the  authentic  particulars  that  can  be  stated  re- 
specting the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  historians.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  add  a  short  account  of  his  work.  The  first  book  is 
introductory,  and  contains  a  rapid  sketch  of  Grecian  history 
from  the  remotest  times  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  accom- 
panied with  an  explanation  of  the  events  and  causes  which  led 
to  it,  and  a  digression  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Athenian 
power.  The  remaining  seven  books  are  filled  with  the  details 
of  the  war,  related  according  to  the  division  into  summers  and 
winters,  into  which  all  campaigns  naturally  fall ;  and  the  work 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of  the  war 
(b.c.  411).  It  is  probable  that  the  division  of  his  history  into 
books  was  the  work  of  the  Alexandrine  critics,  and  that  as  it 
came  firom  the  hands  of  the  author  it  formed  a  continuous  nar- 
rative. The  materials  of  Thucydides  were  collected  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care  ;  the  events  are  related  with  the  strictest 
impartiality ;  and  the  work  probably  ofiers  a  more  exact  account 
of  a  long  and  eventful  period  than  any  other  contemporary  his- 
tory, whether  ancient  or  modem,  of  an  equally  long  and  import- 
ant EBra.  The  style  of  Thucydides  is  brief  and  sententious,  and 
whether  in  moral  or  political  reasoning,  or  in  description,  gains 
wonderful  force  firom  its  condensation.  It  is  this  brevity  and 
simpHcity  that  renders  his  account  of  the  plague  of  Athens  so 
striking  and  tragic.  But  this  characteristic  is  sometimes  canied 
to  a  faulty  extent,  so  as  to  render  his  style  harsh,  and  his  mean- 
ing obscure. 

'  §  9.  Xenophon  properly  belongs  to  the  next  period  of  Grecian 
history,  but  the  subject  of  the  earher  portion  of  his  History  is 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
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will  be  more  convenient  to  speak  of  him  in  the  present  place. 
Xenophon  was  the  son  of  Gryllus,  an  Athenian,  and  was  pro- 
bably bom  about  b.o.  444.     Socrates  is  said  to  have  saved  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Delium,  which  was  fought  in  b.c.  424,  and 
as  we  know  that  he  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  than  20  at  the  time  of  this  battle.     Xenophon 
was  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  we  are  also  told  that  he  received 
instmctions  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  from  Isocrates.     His 
accompanying  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his  expedition  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,  formed  a  striking  episode  in 
his  life,  and  has  been  recorded  by  himself  in  his  Anabasis ;  but 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  this  event  in  our  next  book, 
we  need  not  touch  upon  it  here.     He  seems  to  have  been  still 
in  Asia  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  in  399  b.o.,  and  was 
probably  banished  from  Athens  soon  after  that  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  close  connexion  with  the  Lacedaemonian  autho- 
rities in  Asia.     He  accompanied  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Asia  to  Greece ;  and  he  fought 
along  with  the  Lacedemonians  against  his  own  countiymen  at 
the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394  b.o.     After  this  battle  he  went  with 
Agesilaus  to  Sparta,  and  soon  afterwards  settled  at  Scillus  in 
Elis,  near  Olympia,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  children. 
His  time  seems  to  have  been  agreeably  spent  at  this  residence 
in  hunting,  and  other  rural  diversions,  as  well  as  in  literary  pur- 
suits ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  here  his  Anabasis,  and  a 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  Hdlenica,     From  this  quiet  retreat 
he  was  at  length  expelled  by  the  Eleans,  but  at  what  date  is 
uncertain ;  thoi^h  he  seems  at  all  events  to  have  spent  at  least 
20  years  at  this  place.     His  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens 
was  repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulus,  but  in  what  year  we  do 
not  know.     His  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  are  said  to  have 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  against  the  Thebans,  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.     There  is,  however,  no  evidence 
that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to  Athens.     He  seems  to  have 
retired  to  Corinth  after  his  expulsion  from  Elis,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  died  there.     He  is  said  to  have  Lived  to  more  than 
90  years  of  age,  and  he  mentions  an  event  which  occured  as  late 
as  357  B.C. 

Probably  all  the  works'  of  Xenophon  are  still  extant.  The 
Anabasis  is  the  work  on  which  his  fame  as  an  historian  chiefly 
rests.  It  is  written  in  a  simple  and  agreeable  style,  and  conveys 
much  curious  and  striking  information.  The  HeUemca  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  comprehends  in 
seven  books  a  space  of  about  48  years ;  namely,  from  the  time 
when  Thucydides  breaks  off,  b.c.  411,  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
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in  362.  The  sulgeot  is  treated  in  a  very  diy  and  uninteresting 
style;  and  kis  evident  partiality  to  Sparta,  and  dislike  of  Athens, 
have  frequently  warped  his  judgment,  and  must  cause  his  state- 
ments to  be  received  with  some  suspicion.  The  Cyropcedkiy  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  popular  of  Xenophon's  works,  professes 
to  be  a  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
but  is  in  reahty  a  kind  of  political  romance,  and  possesses  no 
authority  whatever  as  an  historical  work.  The  design  of  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  perfect 
state ;  and  though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Persia,  the  materials  of 
the  work  are  derived  firom  his  own  philosophical  notions  and  the 
usages  of  Sparta,  engrailed  on  the  popularly  current  stories  re- 
specting Gyrus.  Xenophon  displays  in  this  work  his  dislike  of 
democratic  institutions  like  those  of  Athens,  and  his  preference 
for  an  aristocracy,  or  even  a  monarchy.  Xenophon  was  also  the 
author  of  several  minor  works  \  but  the  only  other  treatise  which 
we  need  mention  is  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  four  books, 
intended  as  a  defence  of  his  master  against  the  charges  which 
occasioned  his  death,  and  which  undoubtedly  contains  a  genuine 
picture  of  Socrates  and  his  philosophy.  The  genius  of  Xenophon 
was  not  of  the  highest  order ;  it  was  practical  rather  than  specu- 
lative ;  but  he  is  distinguished  for  his  good  sense,  his  moderate 
views,  his  humane  temper,  and  his  earnest  piety. 

HO.  In  closing  this  brief  survey  of  Athenian  literature,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  Athenian  education,  and 
upon  the  greatest  teacher  of  his  age — ^the  philosopher  Socrates. 

A  certain  amount  ef  elementary  education  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  free  citizens  of  aU  the  Grecian  states  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Instruction  was  usually  im- 
parted in  schools.  The  peedagogue,  or  private  tutor,  was  not  a 
teacher;  he  was  seldom  a  man  of  much  knowledge — often 
indeed  a  slave — and  his  office  was  merely  to  watch  over  his 
pupils  in  their  idle  hours,  and  on  their  way  to  the  schools. 
When  a  youth  could  read  with  fluency,  he  was  set  to  learn 
by  heart  passages  selected  from  the  best  poets,  in  which  moral 
precepts  and  examples  of  virtuous  conduct  were  inculcated  and 
exhibited.  The  works  of  jSSsop  and  Theognis  were  much  used 
for  this  purpose.  He  was  then  taught  those  accomplishments 
which  the  Greeks  included  under  the  comprehensive  head  of 
"  music,"  and  which  comprised  not  only  the  art  of  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  of  singing  and  dancing,  so  a^  to  enable  him  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  chorus,  but  also  to  recite  poetical  compositions  with 
grace  and  propriety  of  accent  and  pronunciation.  At  the  same 
time  his  physical  powers  were  developed  and  strengthened  by  a 
course  of  gymnastic  exercises.     At  the  age  of  18  or  20  the  sons 
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of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  attended  the  claBses  of  the  rheton 
and  sophists  -who  gave  their  lectures  in  the  Lyceum,  Academy, 
or  other  similar  institutions ; — a  course  somewhat  analogous  to 
entering  a  university  in  our  own  times.  Here  the  young  man 
studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  under  which  heads  were  in- 
cluded mathematics,  astronomy,  dialectics,  oratory,  criticism, 
and  morals. 

HI*  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  above  sketch  that  the 
rhetor  and  sophist — ^whose  provinces  were  often  combined,  and 
are  generally  difficult  to  distinguish  with  accuracy — ^played  the 
most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  future  man.  They 
gave  the  last  bias  to  his  mind,  and  sent  him  forth  into  the  world 
with  habits  of  thought  which  in  after  life  he  would  perhaps  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  alter,  or  even  to  exa- 
mine. Most  of  the  young  men  who  attended  their  lectures 
had  little  more  in  view  than  to  become  qualified  for  taking  a 
practical  part  in  active  life.  The  democratical  institutions  which 
had  begun  to  prevail  in  Athens,  Sicily,  and  other  parts  of  Greece 
during  the  fiilh  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  which 
often  obliged  a  public  man  to  confiite  an  adversary,  to  defend 
himself  from  an  attack,  or  to  persuade  a  public  assembly,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  rhetoric 
and  dialectics.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  schools  of  the 
rhetors  and  sophists  were  frequented  by  the  great  mass  of  their 
hearers,  vidthout,  perhaps,  much  care  for  their  speculative  prin- 
ciples except  so  far  as  they  might  serve  as  exercises  to  sharpen 
dialectic  skill.  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these  teachers  in 
the  time  of  Socrates  were  Protagoras  of  Abdera,  Gorgias  of 
Lieontini,  Polus  of  Agrigentum,  Hippias  of  Elis,  Prodicus  of  Ceos, 
and  others.  As  rhetorical  instructors  they  may  be  compared 
with  Isocrates  or  duintihan ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there  was 
more  or  less  of  philosophical  speculation  mixed  up  with  their 
teaching. 

The  name  of  "  Sophist"  borne  by  these  men  had  not  origin- 
ally that  invidious  meaning  which  it  came  to  possess  in  later 
times.  In  its  early  use  it  meant  only  a  xvise  or  a  clever  man. 
Thus  it  was  applied  to  the  seven  sages,  and  to  the  poets,  such  as 
Homer  and  Hesiod ;  men  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
notion  implied  in  the  modern  term  sophist.  The  word  seems 
to  have  retained  its  honourable  meaning  down  to  the  time  of 
Socrates ;  but  Plato  and  Xenophon  began  to  use  it  in  a  depre- 
ciatory sense,  and  as  a  term  of  reproach.  "Whenever  they 
wished  to  speak  of  a  truly  wise  man  they  preferred  the  word 
"  philosopher."  It  may  therefore  be  inferred  that  the  name  of 
y  Sophist"  began  to  fall  into  contempt  through  the  teaching  of 
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Socrates,  more  especially  as  we  find  that  Socrates  himself  shrank 
from  the  name. 

§  12.  But  the  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  Sophists  will  he  hest 
shown  hy  a  hrief  account  of  his  life. 

Socrates  was  horn  in  the  year  468  b.c.  in  the  deme  of  Alop^, 
in  the  immediate  neighhourhood  of  Athens.  His  father,  So- 
phronisous,  was  a  sculptor,  and  Socrates  was  hrought  up  to,  and 
for  some  time  practised,  the  same  profession.  A  group  of  the 
Charities  or  Graces,  from  his  chisel,  was  preserved  in  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens,  and  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  His 
mother,  Phssnaret^,  was  a  midwife.  Thus  his  station  in  life  was 
humhle,  hut  his  family  was  of  genuine  Attic  descent.  He  was 
married  to  Xanthippe,  hy  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  hut  her 
had  temper  has  rendered  her  name  proverhial  for  a  conjugal 
scold.  His  physical  constitution  was  healthy,  rohust,  and  won- 
derfully enduring.  Indiilerent  alike  to  heat  and  cold,  the  same 
scanty  and  homely  clothing  sufficed  him  hoth  m  summer  and 
winter  ;  and  even  in  the  campaign  of  Potidea,  amidst  the  snows 
of  a  Thracian  winter,  he  went  barefooted.  He  was  moderate 
and  frugal  in  his  diet,  yet  on  occasions  of  festival  could  drink 
more  wine  than  any  other  man  without  being  intoxicated.  It 
was  a  principle  with  him  to'contrbct  his  wants  as  much  as  pos- 
sible ;  for  he  had  a  maxim  that  to  want  nothing  belonged  only 
to  the  gods,  and  to  want  as  httle  as  possible  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  divine  nature.  But  though  thus  gifled  with 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind,  he  was  far  firom  being  endowed 
with  personal  beauty.  His  thick  lips,  flat  nose,  and  prominent 
eyes,  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Silenus,  or  satyr.  We  know 
but  few  particulars  of  his  life.  He  served  with  credit  as  an 
hopUte  at  Potidsea  (b.c.  432),  Delium  (e.g.  424),  and  Amphipolis 
(b.c.  422)  ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  in  life,  in  the  year  406  b.c, 
that  he  filled  any  political  office.  He  was  one  of  the  Prytanes 
when,  after  the  battle  of  ArginusaB,  Callixenus  submitted  his 
proposition  respecting  the  six  generals  to  the  public  Assembly, 
and  his  refusal  on  that  occasion  to  put  an  unconstitutional  ques- 
tion to  the  vote  has  been  already  recorded.*  He  had  a  strong 
persuasion  that  he  was  intrusted  with  a  divine  mission,  and  he 
beheved  himself  to  be  attended  by  a  daemon,  or  genius,  whose 
admonitions  he  frequently  heard,  not,  however,  in  the  way  of 
excitement  but  of  restraint.  He  never  wrote  anything,  but  he 
made  oral  instruction  the  great  business  of  his  life.  Early  in 
the  morning  he  frequented  the  pubUo  walks,  the  gymnasia,  and 
the  schools ;  whence  he  adjourned  to  the  market-place  at  its 

*  See  p.  866. 
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most  crowded  hours,  and  thus  spent  the  whole  day  in  convers- 
ing  with  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, — ^with  all  in  short  who  felt 
any  desire  for  his  instructions.  There  was,  however,  a  certain  set 
of  persons  who  were  in  the  hahit  of  following  him  to  hear  his  con- 
versation, and  these  hecame  known  as  his  disciples. 

From  this  puhUc  manner  of  hfe,  he  hecame  one  of  the  hest 
known  characters  in  Athens,  and  this  circmnstance  was  prohahly 
the  reason  why  he  was  selected  for  attack,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Sophists  in  general,  hy  Aristophanes  and  the  comic  poets. 
But  the  picture  of  Aristophanes  shows  that  he  either  did  not 
know,  or  was  not  sohcitous  ahout,  the  real  ohjects  and  pursuits 
of  Socrates  :  his  only  ohject  seems  to  have  heen  to  raise  a  laugh. 
The  dramatist  represents  Socrates  as  occupied  with  physical  re- 
searches. But  though  in  early  life  Socrates  had  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  natural  philosophy,  he  soon  ahandoned  the  study  in  disgust, 
ixom  reading  a  treatise  c^*  Anaxagoras,  in  which  he  found  that  the 
philosopher's  hypotheses  were  not  sustained  hy  any  hasis  of  reason- 
ing. This  led  Socrates  to  turn  his  attention  to  dialectics.  In  this 
pursuit  there  can  he  httle  douht  that  he  derived  great  assistance 
fiom  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophers,  espccisdly  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  who  visited  Athens  when  Socrates  was  a  young  man. 
He  seems  to  have  horrowed  from  the  Eleatics  his  negative 
method  ;  namely,  that  of  disproving  and  upsetting  what  is  ad- 
vanced hy  a  disputant,  as  a  means  of  unmasking  not  only  false- 
hood, hut  also  assertion  without  authority,  yet  without  attempting 
to  estahhsh  anything  in  its  place. 

§  13.  We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  see  in  what  points  Socrates 
differed  from  the  ordinary  teachers  or  Sophists  of  the  time. 
They  were  these :  1.  He  taught  without  fee  or  reward,  and  com- 
municated his  instructions  freely  to  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  2..  He  did  not  talk  for  mere  vain  show  and  ostentation, 
hut  for  the  sake  of  gaining  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  and  thus  ad- 
vancing hoth  himself  and  others  in  real  knowledge.  It  was  with 
this  view  that  he  had  ahandoned  physics,  which,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  then  taught,  were  founded  merely  on  guesses 
and  conjectures,  and  had  appHed  himself  to  the  study  of  his  fel- 
low men,  which  opened  a  surer  field  of  ohservation.  And  in  order 
to  arrive  at  clear  ideas  on  moral  suhjects,  he  was  the  first  to  em- 
ploy defimtum  and  inference,  and  thus  confine  the  discourse  to 
the  eliciting  of  truth,  instead  of  making  it  the  vehicle  for  empty 
display.  A  contrary  practice  on  these  two  points  is  what  con- 
stituted the  diflerence  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

The  teaching  of  Socrates  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  From  his  school  sprang  Plato,  the  founder  of  the 
Academic  philosophy ;   Euclides,  the  founder  of  the  M^aric 
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school;  AiistippuB,  the  founder oftheCyrenaio  school;  and  many 
other  philosophers  of  eminence. 

H4.  That  a  reformer  and  destroyer,  like  Socrates,  of  ancient 
prejudices  and  fallacies  which  passed  current  under  the  name  of 
wisdom  should  have  raised  up  a  host  of  enemies  is  only  what 
might  he  expected ;  hut  in  his  case  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  mission.  The  onu&e  of 
Delphi,  in  response  to  a  question  put  by  his  friend  Chffirephon, 
had  affirmed  that  no  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates,  "^o  one  was 
more  perplexed  at  this  declaration  than  Socrates  himself,  since 
he  was  conscious  to  himself  of  possessing  no  wisdom  at  all. 
However,  he  determined  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  priestess,  for 
though  he  had  little  wisdom,  others  might  have  stilji  less.  He 
therefore  selected  an  eminent  politician  who  enjoyed  a  irigh 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and  soon  elicited  by  his  scrutinising  me- 
thod of  cross-examination,  that  this  statesman's  reputed  wisdom 
was  no  wisdom  at  all.  But  of  this  he  could  not  convince  the 
subject  of  his  examination ;  whence  Socrates  concluded  that  he 
was  wiser  than  this  politician,  inasmuch  as  he  was  conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  error  of  be- 
lieving himself  wise  when  in  reaUty  he  was  not  so.  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  with  the  same  result  on  various  classes 
of  men ;  on  poets,  mechanics,  and  especially  on  the  rhetors  and 
sophists,  the  chief  of  all  the  pretenders  to  wisdom. 

il5.  The  first  indication  of  the  impopularity  which  Socrates 
had  incurred  is  the  attack  made  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  in 
the  "  Clouds"  in  the  year  423  b.c.  That  attack,  however,  seems 
to  have  evaporated  with  the  laugh,  and  for  many  years  Socrates 
continued  his  teaching  without  molestation.  It  was  not  till 
B.C.  399  that  the  indictment  was  preferred  against  him 
which  cost  him  his  hfe.  In  that  year,  Meletus,  a  leather-seUer, 
seconded  by  Anytus,  a  poet,  and  Lycon,  a  rhetor,  accused  him 
of  impiety  in  not  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  city,  and  in 
introducing  new  deities,  and  also  of  being  a  corrupter  of  youth. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  charge,  his  former  intimacy  with  Al- 
cibiades  and  Oritias  may  have  weighed  against  him.  Socrates 
made  no  preparations  for  bis  defence,  and  seems,  indeed,  not  to 
have  desired  an  acquittal.  But  although  he  addressed  the  di- 
casts  in  a  bold  uncompromising  tone,  he  was  condemned  only  by 
a  small  majority  of  five  or  six  in  a  court  composed  of  between 
five  and  six  hundred  dicasts.  Ailer  the  verdict  was  pronounced, 
he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts, 
to  make  some  counter-proposition  in  place  of  the  penalty  of 
death,  which  the  accusers  had  demanded,  and  if  he  had  done  so 
with  any  show  of  submission  it  is  probable  that  the  sentence 
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would  have  been  mitigated.  But  his  tone  after  the  verdict  wag 
higher  than  before.  All  that  he  could  be  brought  to  propose 
against  himself  by  way  of  punishment  was  a  fine  of  30  niirue, 
which  Plato  and  other  friends  engaged  to  pay  for  him.  Instead 
of  a  fine,  he  asserted  that  he  ought  to  be  maintained  in  the  Pry- 
taneimi  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  public  benefactor.  This  tone 
seems  to  have  enraged  &e  dicasts,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
death. 

It  happened  that  the  vessel  which  proceeded  to  Delos  on  the 
annual  deputation  to  the  festival  had  sailed  the  day  before  his 
condemnation ;  and  during  its  absence  it  was  unlawful  to  put  any 
one  to  death.  Socrates  was  thus  kept  in  prison  during  30  days, 
till  the  return  of  the  vessel.  He  spent  the  interval  in  philo- 
sophical conversations  with  his  friends.  Orito,  one  of  these, 
arranged  a  scheme  for  his  escape  by  bribing  the  gaoler ;  but 
Socrates,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  tone  of  his  defence, 
resolutely  refused  to  save  his  life  by  a  breach  of  the  law.  His 
last  discourse,  on  the  day  of  his  death,  turned  on  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  has  been  recorded,  and  probably  em- 
bellished, in  the  Phcedo  of  Plato.  With  a  firm  and  cheerful 
countenance  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  amidst  his  sorrowing 
and  weeping  friends.  His  last  words  were  addressed  to  Crito : — 
**  Crito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  ^sculapius  ;*  discharge  the  debt,  and 
by  no  means  omit  it." 

Thus  perished  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  whose  uninspired  wisdom  made  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  divine  moraUty  of  the  Gospel. 

*  In  allusion  to  the  Bacrifice  usually  offered  by  sick  persons  to  that 
deity  on  their  recovery. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


THE  EXPEDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS  UNDER  CYRUS,  AND  RETREAT 
OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

§  1.  Causes  of  the  Expedition.  §  2.  Cynifl  engages  an  army  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  Their  character.  §  8.  March  to  Tarsus.  §  4.  Discon- 
tent of  the  Greeks.  March  to  Mjriandrus.  g  5.  Passage  of  the  Eu- 
Shrates,  and  march  through  the  desert,  g  6.  Battle  of  Cunaxa,  and 
eath  of  Cyrus.  §  7.  Dismay  o  f  the  Greeks.  Preparations  for  retreat 
8  8.  Retreat  of  the  army  to  the  Greater  Zab.  Seizure  of  the  generals. 
%  9.  Election  of  Xenophon  and  others  as  generals,  g  10.  March  from 
Uie  Zab  to  the  confines  of  the  Carduchi.  March  across  the  mountains 
of  the  Carduchi.  g  11.  Progress  through  Armenia,  g  12.  March 
through  the  country  of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes,  Scythini,  Macrones,  and 
Colchi  to  Trapezus  on  the  Euxine.  g  13.  March  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine  to  Chrysopolis.     Passage  to  Byzantium,     g  14.  Proceed- 
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inga  at  Byzantium.  8  16.  The  Greeks  enter  the  service  of  SenthesL 
§  16.  Are  engaged  by  the  Lacediemonianfl.  Last  exploits  of  the  army, 
and  retirement  of  Xenophon. 

i  1.  The  intervention  of  Cyrus  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  related 
in  the  preceding  book,  led  to  a  remarkable  episode  in  Grecian 
history,  which  strongly  illustrates  the  contrast  between  the 
Greeks  and  Asiatics.  This  was  the  celebrated  expedition  of 
Cyrus  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the  superiority 
of  Grecian  to  Asiatic  soldiers  was  so  strikingly  shown.  It  was 
the  first  symptom  of  the  repulsion  of  the  tide  of  conquest,  which 
had  in  former  times  flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  the  harbinger 
of  those  future  victorious  expeditions  into  Asia  which  were  to 
be  conducted  by  Agesilaus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Alcibiades,  that  Cyrus  was  forming  designs  against  the  throne 
of  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  The  death  of  their  father,  Darius 
Nothus,  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  b.c.  404, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  iEgospotami.  Cyrus,  who  was  pre* 
sent  at  his  father's  de^ith,  was  charged  by  Tissaphemes  with 
plotting  against  the  new  monarch.  The  accusation  was  believed 
by  Artaxerxes,  who  seized  his  brother,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  but  for  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  Parysatis, 
who  persuaded  him  not  only  to  spare  Cyrus,  but  to  confirm  him 
in  his  former  government.  Cyrus  returned  to  Sardis,  burning 
with  revenge,  and  fully  resolved  to  make  an  eflbrt  to  dethrone 
his  brother. 

i  2.  From  his  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  Cyrus  had  become 
aware  of  their  superiority  to  the  Asiatics,  and  of  their  usefelncss 
in  such  an  enterprise  as  he  now  contemplated.  The  peace  which 
foUowed  the  capture  of  Athens  seemed  favourable  to  his  projects. 
Many  Greeks,  bred  up  in  the  practice  of  war  during  the  long 
struggle  between  that  city  and  Sparta,  were  now  deprived  of 
their  employment,  whilst  many  more  had  been  driven  into  exile 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Spartan  ohgarchies  in  the  various 
conquered  cities.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  private  war  with  the 
satrap  Tissaphemes,  Cyrus  enlisted  large  numbers  of  them  in 
his  service.  The  Greek,  in  whom  he  placed  most  confidence,  and 
who  collected  for  him  the  largest  number  of  mercenaries,  was 
Clearchus,  a  LacedaBmonian,  and  formerly  harmost  of  Byzantium, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Spartan  authorities 
for  disobedience  to  their  orders. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  B.C.  401, 
that  the  enterprise  of  Cyrus  was  ripe  for  execution.  The  Greek 
levies  were  then  withdrawn  from  the  various  towns  in  which 
they  were  distributed,  and  concentrated  in  Sardis  to  the  number 
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of  7700  hoplites,  and  500  light-armed  troops ;  and  in  March  or 
April  of  this  year  Cyrus  inarched  from  Sardis  with  them,  and 
with  an  anny  of  100,000  Asiatics.  The  object  of  the  expedition 
was  proclaimed  to  be  an  attack  upon  the  mountain-freebooters 
of  Pisidia ;  its  real  destination  was  a  secret  to  eveiy  one  except 
Cyrus  himself  and  Clearchus. 

The  Greeks  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were  not  mere 
adventurers  and  outcasts ;  many  of  them  had  some  position  in 
their  own  cities,  and  several  were  even  opulent.  Yet  the  hope  of 
gain,  founded  on  the  riches  of  Persia,  and  on  the  known  liberality 
of  Cyrus,  was  the  motive  which  allured  them.  Among  them  was 
Xenophon,  an  Athenian  knight,  to  whom  we  owe  a  narrative  of 
the  expedition.  He  went  as  a  volunteer,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
friend  Proxenus,  a  Bceotian,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus. 

i  3.  The  march  of  Cyrus  was  directed  through  Lydia  and 
Phrygia.  Afler  passing  CoIosssb  he  arrived  at  CelsBUffi,  where  he 
halted  thirty  days  to  await  the  arrival  of  Clearchus  with  the  re- 
serves and  reinforcements.  The  grand  total  of  the  Greeks,  when 
reviewed  here  by  Cyrus,  amounteid  to  11,000  hophtes  and  2000 
peltasts.  The  Une  of  march,  which  had  been  hitherto  straight 
npon  Pisidia,  was  now  directed  northwards.  Cyrus  passed  in  suc- 
cession the  Phrygian  towns  of  PeltcB,  Ceramon  Agora,  the  Plain 
of  Cayster,  Thymbrium,  and  TyriaBum.  At  the  last  of  these 
places  he  was  met  by  Epyaxa,  wife  of  Syennesis  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Cilicia.  Epyaxa  supplied  him  with  money 
enough  to  furnish  four  months'  pay  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  murmuring  at  the  irregularity  with  which  they 
received  their  stipend.  A  review  was  then  held,  in  which  the 
Greeks,  in  their  best  array,  and  with  newly-furbished  shields  and 
armour,  went  through  their  evolutions,  and  executed  a  mock 
charge  with  such  efiect  that  Epyaxa  jumped  out  of  her  palanquin 
and  fled  in  affright,  followed  by  a  great  part  of  the  Asiatics. 
Cyrus  was  delighted  at  seeing  ^e  terror  which  the  Greeks  in- 
spired. 

From  Tyriaeum  Cyrus  marched  to  Iconium  (now  Konieh),  the 
last  city  in  Phrygia,  and  from  thence  through  Lycaonia  to  Dana, 
south  of  which  lay  the  pass  across  Mount  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
This  pass,  called  the  Gates  of  Taurus,  or  the  Cilician  Gates,  was 
occupied  by  Syennesis.  But  the  resistance  of  that  prince,  who 
was  a  vassal  of  the  Persian  crown,  was  in  fact  a  mere  feint.  He 
had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied  Cyrus  with  money  through 
his  wife ;  and  he  now  abandoned  his  impregnable  position,  and 
retired  first  to  Tarsus,  and  thence  to  an  inaccessible  fortress  in 
the  mountains.  But,  when  Cyrus  arrived  at  Tarsus,  Syennesis, 
at  the  first  invitation  of  his  wife,  repaired  thither,  and  furnished 
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the  young  prince  with  a  supply  of  money  and  a  contingent  of 
troops  for  his  expedition. 

i  4.  Pisidia  had  now  been  passed,  and  the  Greeks  plainly  saw 
that  they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the  expedition  was  de- 
signed against  the  Persian  king.  Seized  with  cdarm  at  the  pro- 
spect'of  so  long  a  march,  they  declared  their  resolution  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther.  But  they  had  already  adranced  so  far  tl^a^o 
retreat  seemed  as  difficult  and  dangerous  as  to  advance ;  and, 
after  considerable  hesitation  and  delay,  they  sent  a  deputation 
to  Cyrus  to  ask  him  what  his  real  intentions  were.  Gyrus  re- 
plied that  his  design  was  to  march  against  his  enemy,  Abrocomas, 
satrap  of  Syria,  who  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  Greeks,  though  they  still  suspected  a  delusion,  contented 
themselves  with  ^s  answer  in  the  face  of  their  present  diffi- 
culties, especially  as  Cyrus  promised  to  raise  their  pay  from  one 
Baric  to  one  Baric  and  a  half  a  month.  The  whole  army  then 
marched  forwards  to  Issus,  the  last  town  in  Cihcia,  seat^ 
on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  Here  they  met  the  fleet,  which 
brought  them  a  reinforcement  of  1100  Greek  soldiers,  thus 
raising  the  Grecian  force  to  about  14,000  men. 

Abrocomas,  who  commanded  for  the  Great  King  in  Syria  and 
PhcBnicia,  alarmed  at  ^the  rapid  progress  of  Cyrus,  fled  before 
him  with  all  his  army,  reported  as  300,000  strong ;  abandoning 
the  impregnable  pass  situated  one  day*s  march  from  Issus,  and 
known  as  the  Gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria.  This  pass  was  a  narrow 
road,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  lying  between  the  sea  and 
Mount  Amanus,  and  enclosed  at  either  end  by  gates.  Marching 
in  safety  through  this  pass,  the  army  next  reached  Myriandrus, 
a  sea-port  of  Phoenicia,  where  the  Grecian  generals  Xenias  and 
Paaion  deserted/  and  hired  a  merchant-vessel  to  convey  them 
home.  Cyrus  might  easily  have  captured  them  with  his  triremes, 
but  declined  to  do  so ;— conduct  which  won  for  him  the  oonfldence 
and  love  of  the  army.  .*  > 

§  5.  Cyrus  now  struck  off'into  the  interior,  over  Mount  Ama- 
nus. Twelve  days*  march  brought  him  to  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates,  where  for  the  first  time  he  formally  notified  to  the 
army  that  he  was  marching  to  Babylon  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxes.  At  this  intelligence  loud  murmurs  again  broke  forth 
from  the  Grecian  ranks,  and  accusations  against  the  generals  of 
having  deceived  them.  The  discontent,  however,  was  by  no 
means  so  violent  as  that  which  had  been  manifested  at  Tarsus. 
The  real  object  of  the  march  had  evidently  been  suspected 
beforehand  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  donative 
soon  induced  them  to  proceed.  The  water  happened  to  be  very 
low,  scarcely  reaching  to  the  breast ;  and  Abrocomas  made  no 
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attempt  to  dispute  the  paasage.  The  army  now  entered  upon 
the  desert,  where  the  Greeks  were  struck  with  the  novel  sights 
which  met  their  view,  and  at  once  amused  and  exhausted  them- 
selves in  the  chase  of  the  wild  ass  and  the  antelope,  or  in  the 
vain  pursuit  of  the  scudding  ostrich.  After  several  days  of  toil* 
some  march,  the  army  at  length  reached  Pyl»,  the  entrance  into 
the  cultivated  plains  of  Babylonia,  where  they  halted  a  few  days 
to  refresh  themselves. 

i  6.  Soon  after  leaving  that  place  symptoms  became  per- 
ceptible of  a  vast  hostile  force  moving  in  their  front.  The 
exaggerated  reports  of  deserters  stated  it  at  1,200,000  men ;  its 
real  strength  was  about  900,000.  In  a  characteristic  address 
Gyrus  exhorted  the  Greeks  to  take  no  heed  of  the  multitude  of 
their  enemies ;  they  would  find  in  them,  he  affirmed,  nothing  but 
numbers  and  noise,  and  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  despise 
these,  they  would  soon  find  of  what  worthless  stuff  the  natives 
were  composed.  The  army  then  marched  cautiously  forwards, 
in  order  of  battle,  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  They 
soon  came  upon  a  huge  trench,  30  feet  broad  and  18  deep,  which 
Artaxerxes  had  caused  to  be  dug  across  the  plain  for  a  length 
of  about  42  English  miles,  reaclmig  fiom  the  Euphrates  to  the 
wall  of  Media.  Between  it  and  the  river  was  left  only  a  narrow 
passage  about  20  feet.broad ;  yet  Cyrus  and  his  army  found  with 
surprise  that  this  pass  was  lef^  entirely  undefended.  This  cir- 
cumstance inspired  them  with  a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and 
induced  them  to  proceed  in  careless  array ;  but  on  the  next  day 
but  one  after  passing  the  trench,  on  arriving  at  a  place  called 
Cunaxa,  they  were  surprised  with  the  intelligence  that  Artaxerxes 
was  approaching  with  all  his  forces.  Cyrus  immediately  drew  up 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  Greeks  werQ  posted  on  the 
right,  whilst  Cyrus  himself,  surrounded  by  a  picked  body-guard 
of  600  Persian  cuirassiers,  took  up  his  station  in  the  centre.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  the  army  of  the  Great  King  appeared 
in  sight.  A  white  cloud  of  dust  in  the  extreme  distance  gave  the 
first  indication  of  their  approach.  Out  of  this  an  undefined  and 
ominous  dark  spot  began  gradually  to  emerge ;  presently  arms 
and  armour  glanced  in  the  sunbeams ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
array  of  the  enemy  became  discernible,  advancing  in  dense  and 
threatening  masses.  On  their  lef^  wing,  and  consequently  op- 
posed to  the  Greeks,  appeared  Tissaphemes,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  horsemen,  with  white  cuirasses ;  on  his  right  the  Persian 
bowmen  with  their  gerrha,  or  light  wicker  shields,  which  they 
planted  in  the  ground,  and  from  behind  them  shot  their  arrows ; 
next,  the  array  of  the  Egyptian  infimtry,  whose  long  wooden 
shields  covered  their  whole  body  from  head  to  foot.     In  front 
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was  a  line  of  chariots,  having  scythes  attached  to  the  wheels,  and 
which  were  to  lead  the  charge.  The  Persian  line  was  so  vast 
that  its  centre  extended  heyond  the  left  of  Cyrus.  Before  the 
hattle  hegan  Cyrus  desired  Clearchus  to  attack  the  Persian 
centre,  where  the  king  in  person  was  posted.  But  Clearchus, 
whose  right  rested  on  the  river,  cared  not  to  withdraw  from  that 
position,  lest  he  should  be  surrounded  by  the  superior  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  and  therefore  returned  a  general  answer  that  he 
would  manage  everything  for  the  best.  His  over-precaution  oc- 
casioned the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus.  When  the  enemy  were 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  the  Greeks  charged  them  with  the 
usual  war-shout.  The  Persians  did  not  await  their  onset,  but 
turned  and  fled.  Tissaphemea  and  his  cavalry  alone  ofiered  any 
resistance ;  the  remainder  of  the  Persian  left  was  routed  without 
a  blow.  As  Cyrus  was  contemplating  the  easy  victory  of  the 
Greeks,  his  followers  surrounded  him,  and  already  saluted  him 
with  the  title  of  king.  But  the  centre  and  right  of  Artaxerzes 
still  remained  unbroken ;  and  that  monarch,  unaware  of  the 
defeat  of  his  lef);  wijog,  ordered  the  right  to  wheel  and  encompass 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  No  sooner  did  Cyrus  perceive  this  move- 
ment than  with  his  body-guard  he  impetuously  charged  the 
enemy's  centre,  where  Artaxeixes  himself  stood,  surrounded  with 
6000  horse.  The  latter  were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  were  fol- 
lowed so  eagerly  by  the  guards  of  Cyrus,  that  he  was  left  almost 
alone  with  the  select  few  called  his ''  Table  Companions.''  In  this 
situation  he  caught  sight  of  his  brother  Artaxeixes,  whose  per- 
son was  revealed  by  the  flight  of  his  troops,  when,  maddened  at 
once  by  rage  and  ambition,  he  shouted  out,  "  I  see  the  man  1" 
and  rushed  at  him  with  his  handful  of  companions.  Hurhng 
his  javelin  at  his  brother,  he  wounded  him  in  the  breast,  but 
was  himself  speedily  overborne  by  superior  numbers  and  slain 
on  the  spot. 

i  7.  Meanwhile,  Clearchus  had  pursued  the  flying  eneniy  up- 
wards of  three  miles ;  but  hearing  that  the  King's  troops  were 
victorious  on  the  left  and  centre,  he  retraced  his  steps,  again 
routing  the  Persians  who  endeavoured  to  intercept  him.  When 
the  Greeks  regained  their  camp  they  found  that  it  had  been 
completely  plundered,  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  go  sup« 
perless  to  rest.  It  was  not  till  the  folloviing  day  that  they 
learned  the  death  of  Cyrus;  tidings  which  converted  their 
triumph  into  sorrow  and  dismay.  A  Greek  in  the  service  of 
Artaxerxes  now  appeared  in  their  camp,  with  a  message  re- 
quiring them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  "  If  the  King,"  rephed 
the  Grecian  generals,  "  thinks  himself  strong  enough,  let  him 
come  and  take  them."     But  they  were  in  a  diflicult  position. 
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They  were  desirous  tbat  Ariseus,  who  now  commanded  the  army 
of  Cyrus,  should  lay  claim  to  the  Persian  crown,  and  ofiered  to 
support  his  pretensions ;  but  Ariaeus  answered  that  the  Persian 
grandees  would  not  tolerate  such  a  claim ;  that  he  intended  im- 
mediately to  retreat ;  and  that  if  the  Greeks  wished  to  accom- 
pany him,  they  must  join  him  during  the  following  night.  Thia 
was  accordingly  done ;  when  oaths  of  reciprocal  fidehty  were 
interchanged  between  the  Grecian  generals  and  AiieuB,  and 
sanctified  by  a  solemn  sacrifice. 

The  difficult  question  now  arose  how  their  retreat  was  to  be 
conducted.  They  were  nearly  1500  miles  from  Sardis,  and  were 
to  find  their  own  way  back,  without  guides,  and  by  a  new  route, 
since  the  former  one  was  impracticable  on  account  of  the  desert 
and  the  want  of  provisions.  Moreover,  though  they  might  easily 
defy  the  Persian  infantry,  however  numerous,  yet  the  Persian 
cavalry,  ever  hovering  on  their  rear,  would  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  their  retreat.  They  commenced  their  march  east- 
wards towards  some  Babylonian  villages,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  supplies ;  but  on  reaching  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
march,  &ey  found  that  they  had  been  plundered,  and  tibat  no 
provisions  were  to  be  obtained. 

On  the  following  day  a  message  arrived  from  the  Persian  king, 
with  a  proposal  to  treat  for  peace  on  equal  terms.  Glearchus 
affected  to  treat  the  bfier  with  great  indifierence,  and  made  it  an 
opportunity  for  procuring  provisions.  "  Tell  your  king,"  said  he 
to  the  envoys,  "  that  we  must  first  fight ;  for  we  have  had  no 
breakfast,  nor  will  any  man  presume  to  talk  to  the  Greeks  about 
a  truce,  without  first  providing  £)r  them  a  break&st."  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  guides  were  sent  to  conduct  the  Greeks  to 
some  villages  where  they  might  obtain  food.  In  these  all  the 
riches  of  Babylon  were  spread  before  them.  Com  in  vast  abun- 
dance, dates  of  such  size  and  flavour  as  they  had  never  before 
seen,  wine  made  from  the  date  palm ;  in  short,  luxury  and 
abundance  in  place  of  their  late  scanty  fare  and  privations. 
Whilst  they  were  enjoying  these  quarters,  they  received  a  visit 
from  Tissaphemes,  who  came  in  great  state.  He  pretended 
much  friendship  towards  them,  and  said  that  he  had  come  firom 
the  Great  King  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  expedition.  Cle- 
archus  replied — ^what  was  indeed  true  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
army — ^that  they  had  not  come  thither  with  any  design  to  attack 
the  king,  but  had  been  enticed  forwards  by  Cyrus  under  false 
pretences ;  that  their  only  desire  at  present  was  to  return  home ; 
but  that  if  any  obstacle  was  offered,  they  were  prepared  to  repd 
hostilities.  In  a  day  or  two  Tissaphemes  returned,  and  with 
some  parade  stated  that  he  had  with  great  difiiculty  obtained 
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permission  to  save  the  Greek  army ;  that  he  was  ready  to  con- 
duct them  in  person  into  Greece,  and  to  supply  them  with 
provisions,  for  which,  however,  they  were  to  pay ;  hut  if  he 
tailed  to  supply  them,  then  they  were  to  he  at  Hberty  to  help 
themselves.  An  agreement  was  accordingly  entered  into  to  this 
effect. 

Artaxerxes,  indeed,  seems  to  have  heen  heartily  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  They  were  now  within  90  iniles  of  Baby- 
lon, in  a  rich  country  intersected  by  canals,  and  easily  defensible 
against  cavalry.  But  a  painful  interval  of  twenty  days  ensued 
during  which  Tissaphemes  neglected  to  return ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  suspicions  of  tiie  Greeks  were  excited  by  the 
friendly  messages  which  Arieeus  received  from  Artaxerxes,  with 
promises  of  obhvion  and  forgiveness  of  his  past  conduct.  At 
length,  however,  Tissaphemes  returned,  and  undertook  the  di- 
rection of  the  homeward  inarch. 

i  8.  The  troops  of  Ariaeus  were  now  mingled  with  those  of 
Tissaphemes,  whilst  the  Greeks  followed  the  combined  army 
at  a  distance  of  three  miles.  In  three  days'  march  they  reached 
the  wall  of  Media,  and  passed  through  it.  This  wall  was  100 
feet  high  amd  20  feet  broad,  and  was  said  to  extend  a  distance 
of  70  miles.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to  the  Tigris,  which 
they  crossed  on  the  following  morning  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
They  then  marched  northward,  arriving  in  four  days  at  the  river 
Physcus  and  a  large  city  called  Opis.  Six  days'  further  march 
through  a  deserted  part  of  Media  brought  them  to  some  villages 
belonging  to  queen  Parysatis,  which,  out  of  enmity  to  her  as 
the  patron  of  Cyrus,  Tissaphemes  abandoned  to  be  plundered 
by  the  Greeks.  From  thence  they  proceeded  in  fire  days  to  the 
river  Zabatus,  or  Greater  Zab,  having  previously  crossed  the 
Lesser  Zab,  which  Xenophon  neglects  to  mention.  In  the  first 
of  these  five  days  they  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tigris 
a  laige  city  called  CeensB,  the  inhabitants  of  which  brought 
over  provisions  to  them.  At  the  Greater  Zab  they  halted 
three  days.  Mistrust,  and  even  slight  hostilities,  had  been 
already  manifested  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  but  they 
now  became  so  serious  that  Clearchus  demanded  an  interview 
with  Tissaphemes.  The  latter  protested  the  greatest  fideUty 
and  friendship  towards  the  Greeks,  and  promised  to  deliver  to 
the  Greek  generals,  on  the  following  day,  the  calumniators  who 
had  set  the  two  armies  at  variance.  But  when  Clearchus,  with 
four  other  generals,  accompanied  by  some  lochages,  or  captains, 
and  200  soldiers,  entered  the  Persian  camp,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, the  captains  and  soldiers  were  immediately  cut  down; 
whilst  the  five  generals  were  seized,  put  into  irons,  and  sent  to 
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the  Persian  court.  After  a  short  impriflonment,  four  of  them 
were  heheaded ;  the  fifth,  Menon,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  colleagues  into  the  hands  of  Tissaphemes,  was  at 
first  spared ;  but  after  a  year's  detenticm  was  put  to  death  with 
tortures. 

This  scene  naturally  produced  a  commotion  in  the  Persian 
camp ;  and  the  Greeks  who  obserred  it  from  afar,  warned  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  the  generals,  who  came  running  woimded 
towards  them,  rushed  to  arms  in  expectation  of  a  general  attack. 
None,  however,  followed ;  but  ArisBus  rode  up  at  the  head  of 
300  horse,  and  relating  to  the  Greeks  the  fate  of  their  generals, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender. 

i  9.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  Persians  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  Greeks  would  feel  themselves 
completely  helpless;  but  some  of  the  Greek  officers  stepped 
forward  and  dismissed  Ariseus  with  indignant  reproaches.  Yet 
apprehension  and  dismay  reigned  among  the  Greeks.  Their 
situation  was,  indeed,  appalling.  They  were  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  ftom  home,  in  a  hostile  and  unknown 
country,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  impassable  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, without  generals,  without  guides,  without  provisions. 
Despair  seemed  to  have  seized  on  all.  Leaving  their  watch- 
fires  unlighted  and  their  suppers  uncooked,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  ruminate  on  their 
forlorn  condition.  Xenophon  slumbered,  indeed,  but  his  fancy 
was  filled  with  the  images  naturally  conjured  up  by  his  desperate 
situation.  He  dreamed  that  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  his  par 
temal  house,  and  enveloped  it  in  flames.  This  partly  favourable 
and  partly  unfavourable  omen  indicated  at  all  events  a  message 
from  Jove ;  and  the  superstition  which  formed  so  marked  a  trait 
in  his  character,  led  him  to  consider  it  as  a  warning  to  rise  and 
bestir  himself  He  immediately  got  up,  and  calling  an  assembly 
of  the  captains,  impressed  upon  them  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  taking  immediate  precautions.  Xeno- 
phon, though  young,  possessed  as  an  Athenian  citizen  some 
claim  to  distinction;  and  his  animated  address  showed  him 
fitted  for  command.  He  was  saluted  general  on  the  spot ;  and 
in  a  subsequent  assembly  was,  with  four  others,  form<illy  elected 
to  that  oflice. 

§10.  The  Greeks,  having  first  destroyed  their  superfluous  baggage, 
crossed  the  Greater  Zab,  and  pursued  theirmarch  on theother  bank. 
Tissaphemes  preceded  them  with  his  host,  but  without  daring 
to  dispute  their  passage  or  molest  their  route:  though  some 
cavalry,  imder  Mithridates,  annoyed  the  rear  guard  with  theii 
xnissiles.     In  order  to  meet  this  species  of  attack,  a  small  body 
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of  50  horse  and  200  Rhodian  slingers  was  organized.  It  was 
£>und  highly  useful,  as  the  leaden  bullets  of  the  Rhodians  car- 
ried farther  than  liie  stones  of  the  Persian  slingers.  Another 
day's  march  brought  the  Greeks  to  the  Tigris,  near  the  deserted 
city  of  Larissa,  7  miles  in  circumference,  with  walls  25  feet  thick 
and  100  feet  high.  Pursuing  the  course  of  the  Tigris  they  ar- 
rived on  the  following  day  at  Mespila,  another  deserted  city.  It 
was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Nineveh  was  situated,  and, 
according  to  a  modem  theory,  the  two  were  both  formerly  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Nineveh.  •  Lariasa  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  mound  not^  called  Nvmroud,  and  Mespila  by  that 
of  Kauyunjik,  opposite  the  modem  town  of  Mosul. 

The  march  from  Mespila  to  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Carduchi  occupied  several  days,  in  which  the  Greeks  sufiered 
much  fin)m  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. 

^  11.  Their  future  route  was  now  a  matter  of  serious  per- 
plexity. On  their  left  lay  the  Tigris,  so  deep  that  they  could 
not  fathom  it  with  their  spears ;  while  in  their  front  rose  the 
steep  and  lofty  moxmtains  of  the  Carduchi,  which  came  so  near 
the  river  as  hardly  to  leave  a  passage  for  its  waters.  A  Rhodian 
soldier  proposed  to  transport  the  army  across  the  Tigris  by 
means  of  inflated  skins ;  but  the  appearance  of  large  masses  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry  on  the  opposite  bank  render^  this  inge- 
nious scheme  impracticable.  As  all  other  roiads  seemed  barred, 
they  formed  the  resolution  of  striking  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchi, — a  tribe  of  fierce  and  warlike  highlanders,  who,  though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  king, 
had  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  independence.  On  the 
farther  side  of  these  mountains  lay  Armenia,  where  both  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  might  be  forded  near  their  sources. 
The  Greeks  found  the  first  mountain-pass  undefended,  and  de- 
scended thence  into  some  villages;  but  all  their  attempts  to 
conciliate  the  inhabitants  proved  unavailing.  Every  pass  was 
disputed.  Sometimes  huge  rocks  were  hurled  down  on  the 
defiling  army ;  sometimes  they  were  attacked  by  the  Carduchian 
slingers  and  bowmen.  The  latter  were  of  extraordinary  skill, 
and  their  bows  and  arrows  of  such  strength  as  to  pierce  the 
shields  and  corslets,  and  even  the  brazen  helmets  of  the  Greeks. 
Afler  a  difficult  and  dangerous  march  of  seven  days,  during 
which  their  sufierings  were  far  greater  than  any  they  had  ex- 
perienced fipom  the  Persians,  the  army  at  length  emerged  into  the 
plain,  and  reached  the  river  Centrites,  the  boundary  of  Ar- 
menia. 

}  12.  Their  first  attempts  to  cross  the  Centrites  failed.  The 
cavalry  of  Tiribazus,  satrap  of  Armenia,  lined  the  opposite  bank 
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of  the  river,  which  was  200  feet  broad,  up  to  the  neck  in  depth, 
with  a  rapid  current  and  sHppery  bottom.  All  the  efibrte  of 
the  Greel^  to  ford  it  proved  abortive;  and  as  the  Gardnchi 
were  threatening  their  rear,  their  situation  seemed  altogether 
desperate.  On  tibe  following  morning,  however,  two  young  men 
fortunately  discovered  a  ford  about  half  a  mile  higher  up  the 
stream,  by  which  the  whole  army  suceeded  in  getting  across. 
They  now  prosecuted  their  march  in  Armenia,  and  in  three  days 
arrived  at  sonde  villages  situated  on  the  river  Teleboas.  Here 
Tiribazus  proposed  to  them  that  they  should  proceed  unmolested 
through  his  satrapy,  taking  what  supplies  they  wanted,  but  with- 
out damaging  the  villages.  During  the  first  part  of  their  march 
Tiribazus  kept  his  woid,  and  the  only  annoyance  they  felt  was 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  was  now  the  month  of  December, 
and  Armenia  was  cold  and  exposed,  being  a  table-land  raised  high 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  "Whilst  halting  near  some  well  sup- 
phed  villages,  the  Greeks  were  overtaken  by  two  deep  falls  of 
snow,  which  almost  buried  them  in  their  open  bivouacs.  Hence 
a  &ve  days*  march  brought  them  to  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  Crossing  the  river,  they  proceeded  on  the  other 
side  of  it  over  plains  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  biting  north  wind.  Here  many  of  the  slaves  and  beasts 
of  burthen,  and  even  a  few  of  the  soldiers,  fell  victims  to  the 
cold.  Some  had  their  feet  frost-bitten;  some  were  blinded  by 
the  snow ;  whilst  others,  exhausted  with  cold  and  hunger,  sunk 
down  and  died.  The  army  next  arrived  at  some  singular  vil- 
lages consisting  of  dwellings  excavated  in  the  earth,  and  entered 
by  means  of  a  ladder  through  an  opening  like  a  well.  As  these 
villages  were  plentifully  stocked  with  cattle,  com,  vegetables, 
and  beer,  they  here  took  up  their  quarters  for  a  week,  in  order 
to  refresh  themselves.  On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  they 
despatched  a  detachment  which  brought  in  most  of  the  soldiers 
lefl  behind  dining  the  march.  On  the  eighth  day  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  not  the 
celebrated  river  of  that  name,  but  probably  the  one  usually  called 
Araxes. 

i  13.  From  thence  they  fought  their  way  through  the  country 
of  the  Taochi  and  Chalydes,  both  of  them  brave  and  warlike 
tribes.  Then,  after  crossing  the  Harpasus  (the  modem  Tch4frouk)y 
they  reached  the  country  of  the  Scythini,  in  whose  territory  they 
found  abundance  in  a  large  and  populous  city  called  Gymnias. 
The  chief  of  this  place  having  engaged  to  conduct  them  within 
sight  of  the  Euxine,  they  proceeded  for  hve  days  imder  his 
guidance ;  when,  after  ascending  a  mountain,  the  sea  suddenly 
burst  on  the  view  of  the  vanguard.     The  men  proclaimed  their 
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joy  by  loud  shouts  of  "  The  sea  !  the  sea  I"  The  rest  of  the 
anny  hurried  to  the  summit,  and  gaye  vent  to  their  joy  and 
exultation  in  tears  and  mutual  embraces.  With  spontaneous 
impulse  they  erected  a  pile  of  stones,  by  way  of  trophy,  to  mark 
the  spot ;  and  dismissed  their  guide  with  many  presents  and 
expressions  of  the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  Greeks  now  entered  the  country  of  the  Macrones,  with 
whom  they  opened  negotiations  through  a  peltast  conversant 
with  their  language,  and  agreed  for  an  immolested  passage  and 
the  purchase  of  provisions.  The  Colchians,  through  whose  ter- 
ritory the  march  next  lay,  attempted  to  oppose  their  progress, 
but  were  soon  dispersed.  The  honey  of  this  region  produced  a 
singular  efiect  upon  the  Greeks.  It  was  grateful  to  the  palate, 
and  when  eaten  in  moderation  produced  a  species  of  intoxication ; 
but  those  who  partook  largely  of  it  were  seized  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  and  thrown  into  a  state  resembling  madness. 

Two  days'  further  march  at  length  brought  them  to  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  had  so  oflen  pined,  and  which  many  at  one 
time  had  never  hoped  to  see  again — a  Grecian  city  and  the  sea. 
By  the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus  or  Trebizond,  on  the  Euxine, 
where  they  had  now  arrived,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and 
being  cantoned  in  some  Colchian  villages  near  the  town,  re- 
freshed themselves  after  the  hardships  they  had  undergone  by  a 
repose  of  thirty  days.  They  also  seized  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
charge the  vows  which  they  had  made  for  a  safe  deliverance, 
ai):er  the  capture  and  massacre  of  their  generals  by  Tissaphemes, 
by  ofiering  up  sacrifices  to  Jove  the  Preserver,  Hercules  the  Con- 
ductor, and  other  gods.  Solenm  games  followed  and  completed 
these  sacred  ceremonies. 

M4.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand was  now  accomplished,  but  much  still  remained  to  be  done. 
The  sight  of  the  sea  awakened  in  the  army  a  universal  desire  to 
prosecute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  on  that  element. 
"  Comrades,"  exclaimed  a  Thurian  soldier,  "  I  am  weary  of  pack- 
ing up,  of  marching  and  running,  of  shouldering  arms  and  falling 
into  line,  of  standing  sentinel  and  fighting.  For  my  part  I 
should  like  to  get  rid  of  all  these  labours,  and  go  home  by  sea 
the  rest  of  the  way,  so  that  I  might  arrive  in  Greece  outstretched 
and  asleep,  hke  Ulysses  of  old."  The  shouts  of  applause  which 
greeted  Uiis  address  showed  that  the  Thurian  had  touched  the 
right  chord ;  and  when  Chirisophus,  one  of  the  principal  ofiicers, 
ofiered  to  proceed  to  Byzantium  and  endeavour  to  procure 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  the  army,  his  proposal  was  joy- 
fully accepted.  Meanwhile,  the  Ten  Thousand  were  employed 
in  marauding  expeditions,  and  in  collecting  all  the  vessels  possible, 
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in  case  Chirisophus  should  fail  in  obtaining  the  requisite  supply. 
That  officer  delayed  to  return ;  provisions  grew  scarce,  and  tlie 
army  found  itself  compelled  to  evacuate  Trapezus.  Yessek 
enough  had  been  collected  to  transport  the  women,  the  sick,  and 
the  baggage  to  Cerasus,  whither  the  army  proceeded  by  land. 
Here  they  remained  ten  days,  during  which  they  were  mustered 
and  reviewed  ;  when  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  hoplites 
still  amounted  to  8600,  and  with  peltasts,  bowmen,  &c.,  made 
a  total  of  more  than  10,000  men. 

From  Gerasus  they  pursued  their  journey  to  Cotyora,  through 
the  territories  of  the  Mosynieci  and  Chalybes.  They  were  obliged 
to  fight  their  way  through  the  former  of  these  people,  capturing 
and  plundering  the  wooden  towers  in  which  they  dwelt,  and 
from  which  they  derived  their  name.  At  Cotyora  they  waited 
in  vain  for  Chirisophus  and  the  transports.  Many  difficulties 
still  stood  in  the  way  of  their  return.  The  inhabitants  of  Sinop6 
represented  to  them  that  a  march  through  Faphlagonia  was  im- 
practicable, and  the  means  of  a  passage  by  sea  were  not  at 
hand.  After  remaining  45  days  at  Cotyora  a  sufficient  number 
of  vessels  was  collected  to  convey  the  army  to  Sinop6.  A  pas- 
sage of  24  hours  brought  them  to  that  town,  where  they  were 
hospitably  received  and  lodged  in  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of 
Armen6.  Here  they  were  jomed  by  Chirisophus,  who,  however, 
brought  with  him  only  a  single  trireme.  From  Sinope  the  army 
proceeded  to  Heraclea,  and  from  thence  to  Calp6,  where  Chiri- 
sophus died.  From  Calp6  they  marched  across  Bithynia  to 
Chrysopolis,  a  town  immediately  opposite  to  Byzantium,  where 
they  spent  a  week  in  realizing  the  booty  which  they  had  brought 
with  them. 

k  15.  The  satrap  Phamabazus  was  desirous  that  the  Greeks 
should  evacuate  Asia  Minor ;  and,  at  his  instance,  Anaxibius, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  on  the  station,  induced  them  to  cross 
over  by  promising  to  provide  them  with  pay  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  other  side.  But  instead  of  fulfilling  lus  agree- 
ment, Anaxibius  ordered  them,  ailer  their  arrival  at  Byzantium, 
to  proceed  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  where  the  Lacedeemonian 
harmost,  Cyniscus,  would  find  them  pay ;  and  during  this  long 
march  of  150  miles  they  were  directed  to  8upp<»t  themselves  by 
plundering  the  Thracian  villages.  Preparatory  to  the  march 
they  were  ordered  to  muster  outside  the  walls  of  Byzantium. 
But  the  Greeks,  irritated  by  the  deception  which  had  been 
practised  on  them,  and  which,  through  want  of  caution  on.  the 
part  of  Anaxibius,  became  known  to  them  before  they  had  all 
quitted  the  town,  prevented  the  gates  from  being  closed,  and 
rushed  in  infuriated  masses  back  into  the  city,  uttering  loud 
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threats  and  bent  on  plunder  and  havoc.  The  lives  and  property 
of  the  citizens  were  at  their  mercy ;  for  at  the  first  alarm  Anaxi- 
bins  had  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  citadel,  whilst  the 
afirighted  inhabitants  were  either  barricading  their  houses,  or 
flying  to  the  ships  for  refuge.  In  this  conjuncture  Xenophon 
felt  that  the  destruction  of  a  city  like  Byzantium  would  draw 
down  upon  the  army  the  vengeance  not  merely  of  the  Lacedie- 
monians,  but  of  all  Greece.  With  great  presence  of  mind,  and 
under  colour  of  aiding  their  designs,  he  caused  the  soldiers  to 
£)rm  in  an  open  square  called  the  Thracian,  and  by  a  well-timed 
speech  diverted  them  from  their  designs. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  army  entered  into  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  anxious  to  recover  his 
sovereignty  over  three  revolted  tribes.  But  after  they  had  ac- 
complished this  object,  Seuthes  neglected  to  provide  the  pay 
which  he  had  stipulated,  or  to  ftdfil  the  magnificent  promises 
which  he  had  made  to  Xenophon  personally,  of  giving  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  town 
of  Bisanth^. 

The  army,  now  reduced  to  6000,  was  thus  again  thrown  into 
difficulties,  when  it  entered  on  the  last  phase  of  its  checkered 
career  by  engaging  to  serve  the  Lacedsemonians  in  a  war  which 
they  had  just  declared  against  the  satraps  Tissaphemes  and 
Fhamabazus.  Xenophon  accordingly  conducted  his  comrades  to 
Pergamus  in  Mysia,  where  a  considerable  booty  fell  into  their 
hands  by  the  capture  of  a  castle- not  far  from  that  place.  Xeno- 
phon was  allowed  to  select  the  choicest  lots  from  the  booty  thus 
acquired,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered. 

Shortly  afler  this  adventure,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  399,  Thim- 
bron,  the  Lacedcemonian  commander,  arrived  at  Pergamus,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  became  incorporated 
with  his  army.  Xenophon  now  retiimed  to  Athens,  where  he 
must  have  arrived  shortly  after  the  execution  of  his  master 
Socrates.  Disgusted  probably  by  that  event,  he  rejoined  his 
old  comrades  in  Asia,  and  subsequently  itetumed  to  Greece  along 
with  Agesilaus,  as  we  have  already  related.* 

•  See  p.  412. 
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i  1 .  Resuminq  the  thread  of  the  narrative,  we  shall  now  briefly 
trace  the  history  of  the  Spartan  supremacy,  which  resulted  iromr 
the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  and  the  consequent  capture  of  Athens, 
related  in  the  preceding  book.  This  supremacy  lasted  altogether 
34  years,  from  the  victory  of  JEgospotami  :ia  b.o.  405  to  the 
defeat  of  Leuctra  in  b.c.  37 1 .  It  was,  however,  only  during  the 
first  nine  years  of  this  period  that  Sparta  exercised  an  undis- 
puted sway  in  Greece,  since  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  fought  in  B.C. 
394,  deprived  her  of  her  maritime  ascendency,  and  consequently 
of  much  of  her  power. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens  Sparta  stood  without  a  rival  in  Greece. 
The  first  use  she  made  of  her  undisputed  power  was  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  neighbours  the  Eleans  for  some  wrongs  and 
insults  which  she  had  received  at  their  hands.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  in  the  year  in  which  Alcibiades  conducted  the  Athe- 
nian theory  at  Olympia  with  so  much  splendour,  the  Eleans  had 
excluded  the  Spartans  from  the  festival ;  and  moreover  that  they 
had  subsequently,  in  conjunction  with  Argos  and  Mantinea, 
borne  arms  against  Sparta.  To  these  causes  of  offence  a  fresh 
insult  had  been  recently  added,  by  the  exclusion  of  King  Agis 
from  the  temple  of  Olympia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  ofler  sa- 
crifice and  consult  the  oracle.  The  Spartans  also  viewed  with 
dislike  and  suspicion  the  democratical  form  of  govenunent  esta- 
blished in  Elis.  Accordingly,  they  now  demanded  that  the 
Eleans  should  make  good  their  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war  against  Athens,  and'  also  that  they  should  rdinquish  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  townships  in  the  district  of 
Triphyha.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Eleans  to  comply  with  these 
demands.  King  Agis  entered  their  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
Lacedemonian  army  in  the  sununer  of  B.C.  402,  but  he  was  in- 
duced to  retire  and  disband  his  troops  by  the  unfiivourable  omen 
of  an  earthquake.  In  the  following  year,  however,  he  resumed 
the  expedition  with  more  success.  Assisted  by  the  allies  of 
Sparta,  among  whom  even  the  Athenians  now  furnished  their 
contingent,  he  ravaged  and  plundered  the  territory  of  Elis,  per- 
formed by  force  the  sacrifice  at  Olympia  from  which  he  had 
been  debarred,  and  ultimately  compelled  the  Eleans  to  accept  a 
humiliating  peace.  This  success  placed  Sparta  in  a  more  com- 
manding position  than  she  had  ever  before  occupied ;  and  she  took 
advantage  of  it  to  root  out  her  ancient  enemies  the  Messenians, 
some  of  whom  had  been  planted  bv  the  Athenians  in  Naupactus, 
and  others  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 

§  2.  Meanwhile  the  overgrown  wealth  and  power  of  Lysander 
made  him  ill-satisfied  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
citizen.     Stimulated  by  the  flattery  which  he  received  from 
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every  quarter,  he  began  to  contemplate  setting  aside  the  two 
regal  families  of  Pausanias  and  Agis,  and  by  rendering  the  crown 
elective,  to  pave  the  way  for  his  own  accession  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
recollected,  however,  that  at  Sparta  such  a  design  must  not  he 
regarded  in  quite  the  same  light  as  in  any  otiier  monarchy 
Although  the  two  chief  magistrates  there  enjoyed  the  title  of 
BasUeuSy  or  ELing,  they  were  not  kings  in  the  modem  sense  of  thd 
term.  They  were  merely  hereditary  magistrates,  enjoying  indeed 
certain  privileges,  and  exercising  certain  definite  civil  and  mihtaiy 
functions ;  but  they  had  no  share  in  the  govermnent,  which  was 
carried  on  by  the  Ephors  and  the  senate,  with  occasional  appeals 
to  the  pubhc  assembly ;  and  even  in  the  discharge  of  their  ap- 
pointed duties  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Ephors. 

k  3.  Aware  of  the  influence  of  religion  over  the  Spartan  mind, 
Lysander,  in  pursuance  of  his  scheme,  endeavoured  by  bribery 
to  procure  for  it  the  sanction  of  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona, 
and  Jove  Ammon  in  Libya.  But  the  priests  of  &ose  famous 
temples  provmg  on  this  occasion  incorruptible,  he  employed  his 
influence  in  obtaining  for  another  the  sceptre  which 'had  eluded 
his  own  grasp.  About  a  year  after  his  campaign  in  Elis,  KJTig 
Agis  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Leotychides,  about  fifteen  years 
of  age.  The  legitimacy  of  Leotychides  was  however  doubted, 
and  Agis  himself  suspected  him  to  be  the  ofispring  of  Alcibiades. 
Agesilaus,  the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  diflerent  mo- 
ther, took  advantage  of  these  doubts,  and  being  assisted  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Lysander,  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Leo- 
tychides and  ascending  the  throne,  B.C.  398. 

k  4.  Agesilaus  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  esteemed  a 
model  of  those  virtues  more  peculiarly  deemed  Spartan.  He  was 
obedient  to  the  constituted  authorities,  emulous  to  excel,  cou- 
rageous, energetic,  capable  of  bearing  all  sorts  of  hardship  and 
fatigue,  simple  and  frugal  in  his  mode  of  life.  To  these  severer 
qualities  he  added  the  popular  attractions  of  an  agreeable  coun- 
tenance and  pleasing  address.  The  character  of  Agesilaus  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  magnified  beyond  its  real  worth  by  the 
indiscriminating  panegyrics  of  his  biographers,  who  relate  of 
him  many  trivial  anecdotes  with  a  sort  of  unctuous  admiration ; 
and  though  he  was  indisputably  a  good  general,  yet  his  cam- 
paigns present  us  with  little  that  is  striking  or  decisive.  Pre- 
viously to  his  accession  he  had  filled  no  prominent  public  office, 
and  his  character  consequently  remained  in  a  great  measure 
unknown  even  to  Lysander  himself;  who  erroneously  considered 
him  to  be  of  a  yielding  and  manageable  disposition,  and  hoped 
by  a  skilful  use  of  those  qualities  to  extend  his  own  influence, 
and  under  the  name  of  another  to  be  in  reality  king  himself. 
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The  penonal  defects  of  Agesilaus  at  first  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  promotion.  He  was  not  only  low  in  stature,  hut  also  lame 
of  one  leg ;  and  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  which  warned  the 
Spartans  to  heware  "  of  a  lame  reign."  The  ingenuity  of  Lysan- 
der,  assisted  probahly  by  the  popular  quahties  of  Agesilaus, 
contrived  to  overcome  this  objection  by  interpreting  a  lame 
reign  to  mean  not  any  bodily  defect  in  the  king,  but  the  reign 
of  one  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules.  Once 
possessed  of  power,  Agesilaus  supplied  any  defect  in  his  title  by 
the  prudence  and  policy  of  his  conduct ;  and,  by  the  marked 
deference  which  he  paid  both  to  the  Ephors  and  the  senators, 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  for  himself  more  real  power  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  was  threatened  by  the  conspiracy  of  Cinadon,  one 
of  the  poorer  class  of  citizens,  but  possessing  all  the  pride  of  an 
ancient  Spartan.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  discovered,  and 
Cinadon  and  his  accomplices  were  arrested  by  a  stratagem  of 
the  EphoiB  and  put  to  death. 

i  5.  The  discontent  which  gave  birth  to  this  conspiracy  ori- 
ginated in  a  great  measure  from  the  altered  condition  of  Spartan 
citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  Spartan  power  and 
dominion.  Sparta  had  now  stepped  into  the  place  of  Athens. 
In  the  various  cities  which  had  belonged  to  the  Athenian  em- 
pire, Lysander  established  an  oligarchical  Council  of  ten,  called 
a  Decharchy*  or  Decemvirate,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Spartan 
Harmostf  or  governor.  The  Decarchies,  however,  remained  only 
a  short  time  in  power,  since  the  Spartan  government  regarded 
them  with  jealousy  as  the  partisans  of  Lysander ;  but  Harmosts 
continued  to  be  placed  in  every  state  subject  to  their  empire. 
The  government  of  the  Harmosts  was  corrupt  and  oppressive ; 
no  justice  could  be  obtained  against  them  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Spartan  authorities  at  home ;  and  the  Grecian  cities  soon  had 
cause  to  regret  the  milder  and  more  equitable  sway  of  Athens. 

The  commencement  of  the  Spartan  degeneracy  and  decay  may 
be  dated  from  her  entrance  upon  imperial  power.  Before  the 
victories  of  Lysander,  iron  had  formed  the  only  Spartan  money. 
That  commander  brought  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver  into  the 
public  treasury,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  the  Ephors, 
who  regarded  such  a  proceeding  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycurgus.  Several  instances  of  corruption  re- 
corded in  the  course  of  thjs  history  have,  however,  shown  that  the 
Spartans  were  fkr  from  insensible  to  the  love  of  money,  and  that 
they  contrived  to  gratify  it  even  under  the  old  system.     But 

•  AexagXia,        f  'Ap/ttMm/f,  literally  "  one  -who  fits  or  arranges.* 
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properly  regarded,  an  extension  of  the  currency  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  altered  situation  of  Sparta.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  maintain  a  large  fleet  and  a  colonial  empire 
-without  the  requisite  fimds ;  and  how,  for  instance,  could  a  re- 
Tenue  of  1000  talents,  which  Sparta  levied  from  the  subject 
states,  have  been  represented  in  iron  money  ?  Whether  Sparta 
had  now  entered  on  a  career  to  which  the  national  genius  was 
suited  is  another  question ;  and  it  would  not  perhaps  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  in  grasping  the  splendid  prize  of  empire,  she 
lost  those  homely  virtues  which  previously  fonned  her  chief  dis- 
tinction, and  for  which  her  children- were  naturally  most  fitted. 
It  is  at  aU  events  certain  that  the  influx  of  wealth  caused  a 
great  alteration  in  her  internal  condition.  It  was  only  the 
leading  men  who  were  enabled  to  enrich  themselves  by  foreign 
commands  or  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury.  Hence  arose 
a  still  more  marked  distinction  between  the  higher  class  of  citizens, 
called  Peers,  and 'the  lower,  called  4lMJii^pMlBiMr  the  Inferiors.* 
The  latter,  tnbugh  nominally  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges, 
were  no  longer  able,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  scale  of  hving, 
to  bear  their  share  at  the  Syssitia,  or  pubhc  tables,  and  thus 
sank  into  a  degraded  and  discontented  class,  in  which  Oinadon 
found  the  materials  of  his  sedition. 

i  6.  The  aflairs  of  Asia  Minor  soon  began  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  Agesilaus  to  that  quarter.  The  assistance  lent  to  Cyrus 
by  the  Spartans  was  no  secret  at  the  Persian  court,  and  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy 
of  Cyrus  in  addition  to  his  own,  no  sooner  returned  to  his  go- 
vernment than  he  attacked  the  Ionian  cities,  then  under  the 
protection  of  Sparta.  A  considerable  Lacedaemonian  force  under 
Thimbron  was  despatched  to  their  assistance,  and  which,  as 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter,  was  joined  by  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  who  had  served  under  Cyrus.  Thimbron,  however, 
proved  so  ineflicient  a  commander,  that  he  was  superseded  appa- 
rently at  the  end  of  399  or  beginning  of  398  B.C.,  andDercyllidaa 
appointed  in  his  place,  a  man  who  from  his  cunning  and  re- 
sources had  acquired  the  name,  of  Sisyphus.  On  assuming  the 
command,  Deicylhdas  concluded  a  truce  with  Tissaphemes,  in 
order  that  he  might  direct  his  whole  force  against  Phamabazus, 
from  whom  he  had  received  a  personal  injury.  He  overran  the 
greater  part  of  ^olis  with  great  rapidity,  reducing  nine  towns 
in  eight  days,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Bithynia. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  proceeded  into  Thrace,  where  he 
built  a  wall  across  the  Chersonese,  to  protect  the  Grecian  colo- 

»  See  p.  62. 
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nies  from  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  of  the  interior.  On  his 
return  to  Asia  he  received  orders  from  the  Ephors  to  attack 
Tissaphernes  in  Caria,  ^vhilst  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  under 
Pharax  co-operated  with  him  on  the  coast.  But  here  the  Per- 
sians appeared  in  such  force,  the  two  satraps  having  united  their 
armies,  that  he  was  able  to  eflect  but  httle ;  and  being  surprised 
in  an  unfavorable  position  would  himself  have  suflered  severely 
but  for  the  timidity  of  Tissaphernes,  who  was  afraid  to  venture 
upon  an  action.  Under  these  circumstances  an  armistice  was 
agreed  to  for  the  puipose  of  treating  for  a  peace.  Dercyllidas  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  the  Spartans  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia :  the  Persians  on  their  side  required 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  withdraw  their  army  from  Asia  as  well  as 
their  various  harmosts,  or  governors. 

This  armistice  took  placx;  in  397  B.C.  Phamabasus  availed 
himself  of  it  to  make  active  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the 
war.  He  obtained  large  reinforcements  of  Persian  troops,  and 
began  to  organize  a  fleet  in  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  This  was 
to  be  intrusted  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Conon,  of  whom  we  now 
flrst  hear  again  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years  since  his  defeat  at 
^gospotami.  After  that  disastrous  battle,  Conon  fled  with  9 
triremes  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  now  living  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  E vagoras,  prince  of  Salamis.  At  the  instance  of  Phama- 
bazus,  seconded  by  Evagoras,  Conon  consented  to  accept  the 
command  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  to  be  raised  to  the 
number  of  300  vessels. 

§  7.  It  was  the  news  of  these  extensive  preparations  that  in- 
duced Agesilaus,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lysander,  to  volunteer  his 
services  against  the  Persians.  He  proposed  to  take  with  him 
only  30  full  Spartan  citizens,  or  peers,  to  act  as  a  sort  of  council, 
together  with  2000  Neodamodes,  or  enfranchised  Helots,  and 
6000  hoplites  of  the  alhes.  But  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens 
refused  on  diflerent  pleas  to  join  the  expedition.  Lysander  in- 
tended to  be  the  leader  of  the  30  Spartans,  and  expected  through 
them  to  be  the  virtual  commander  of  the  expedition  of  which 
Agesilaus  was  nominally  the  head. 

Since  the  time  of  Agamemnon  no  Grecian  king  had  led  an 
army  into  Asia ;  and  Agesilaus  studiously  availed  himself  of  the 
prestige  of  that  precedent  in  order  to  attract  recruits  to  his 
standard.  The  Spartan  kings  claimed  to  inherit  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon;  and  to  render  the  parallel  more  complete,  Age- 
silaus proceeded  with  a  division  of  his  fleet  to  Aulis,  intending 
there  to  imitate  the  memorable  sacrifice  of  the  Homeric  hero. 
But  as  he  had  neglected  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Thebans, 
and  conducted  the  sacrifice  and  solenmities  by  means  of  his 
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own  prophets  and  ministers,  and  in  a  manner  at  variance  -with 
the  usual  rites  of  the  temple,  the  Thebans  were  ofiended,  and 
expelled  him  by  armed  Ibrce  : —  an  insult  which  he  never 
forgave. 

Ts.  It  was  in  396  B.C.  that  Agesilaus  arrived  at  Ephesus,  and 
took  the  command  in  Asia.  He  demanded  the  same  conditions 
of  peace  as  those  previously  made  by  Dercylhdas ;  and  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  to  communicate  with  the  Persian  court, 
the  armistice  was  renewed  for  three  months.  During  this  in- 
terval of  repose,  Lysander,  by  his  arrogance  and  pretensions, 
ofiended  both  Agesilaus  and  the  Thirty  Spartans.  Agesdaus, 
determined  to  uphold  his  dignity,  subjected  Lysander  to  so 
many  humiliations  that  he  was  at  last  fain  to  request  his  dis- 
missal from  Ephesus,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Hellespont, 
where  he  did  good  service  to  the  Spartan  interests. 

4  9.  Meanwhile  Tissaphemcs,  having  received  iBige  rein- 
forcements, sent  a  message  to  Agesilaus  before  the  armistice 
had  expired,  ouiering  him  to  quit  Asia.  Agesilaus  replied  by 
saying  that  he  thanked  the  satrap  for  peijuring  himself  so 
flagrantly  as  to  set  the  gods  against  him,  and  inmiediately  made 
preparations  as  if  he  would  attack  Tissaphames  in  Caria ;  but 
having  thus  put  the  enemy  on  a  false  scent,  he  suddenly  turned 
northwards  into  Fhrygia,  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus,  and  marched 
without  opposition  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dascyhimi,  the  re- 
ffldence  of  the  satrap  himself.  Here,  however,  he  was  repulsed 
by  the  Persian  cavairy ;  and  the  sacrifices  proving  unfavourable 
for  an  advance,  Agesilaus  gave  orders  to  reti-eat.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded into  winter  quarters  at  Ephesus,  where  he  employed  him- 
self in  organizing  a  body  of  cavalry  to  compete  with  the  Persians. 
A  conscription  was  accordingly  made  of  the  richest  Greeks  in 
the  various  towns,  who,  however,  were  allowed  if  they  pleased 
to  provide  substitutes.  By  these  and  other  energetic  exertions, 
which  during  the  winter  gave  to  Ephesus  the  appearance  of  one 
vast  arsenal,  the  army  was  brought  into  excellent  condition ;  and 
Agesilaus  gave  out  early  in  the  spring  of  395  B.C.  that  he  should 
march  direct  upon  Sardis.  Tissaphemes,  suspecting  another 
feint,  now  dispersed  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Masander. 
But  this  time  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced,  and  in 
three  days  arrived  unopposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Pactolus,  be- 
fore the  Persian  cavalry  could  be  recalled.  "When  they  at  last 
came  up,  the  newly-raised  Grecian  horse,  assisted  by  the  peltasts, 
and  some  of  the  younger  and  more  active  hopUtes,  soon  succeeded 
in  putting  them  to  flight.  Many  of  the  Persians  were  drowned 
in  the  Pactolus,  and  their  camp,  containing  much  booty  and 
several  camels,  was  taken. 
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§10.  Agesilaus  now  piished  his  ravages  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Sardis,  the  residenee  of  Tissaphemes.  But  the  career  of  that 
timid  and  treacherous  satrap  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
queen-mother,  Parysatis,  who  had  succeeded  in  regaining  her 
influence  over  Artaxerxes,  making  a  pretext  of  the  disasters 
which  had  attended  the  arms  of  Tissaphemes,  but  in  reality  to 
avenge  the  part  which  he  had  taken  against  her  son  Cyrus, 
caused  an  order  to  be  sent  down  from  Susa  for  his  execution ;  in 
pursuance  of  which  he  was  seized  in  a  bath  at  Colossffi,  and  be- 
headed. Tithraustes,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  order,  succeeded  Tissaphemes  in  the  satrapy,  and  inune- 
diately  reopened  negotiations  with  Agesilaus ;  proposing  that  if 
he  quitted  Asia  the  Greek  cities  there  should  enjoy  their  in- 
dependence, with  the  sole  exception  of  paying  to  Persia  the  tri- 
bute originally  imposed  upon  'Qiem.  Agesilaus  rephed  that  he 
could  decide  nothing  without  consulting  the  authorities  at  home. 
For  this  purpose  an  armistice  of  six  months  was  concluded ;  and 
meanwhile  Tithraustes,  by  a  subsidy  of  30  talehts,  induced  Age- 
silaus to  move  out  of  his  satrapy  into  that  of  Phamabazus. 

§11.  During  this  march  into  Phrygia  Agesilaus  received  a  new 
commission  irom  home,  appointing  him  the  head  of  the  naval  as 
well  as  of  the  land  force — ^two  commands  never  before  united 
in  a  single  Spartan.  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 
^gospotami  the  naval  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  threatened. 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  of  40  triremes,  occupied  the  port  of  C  annus, 
on  the  confines  of  C  aria  and  Lycia,  and  was  there  blockaded  by  a 
Lacedsemonian  fleet  of  120  triremes  under  Pharax;  but  a  re- 
inforcement of  40  more  ships  having  come  to  the  aid  of  Conon, 
Pharax  raised  the  blockade  and  retired  to  Rhodes.  Here  the 
first  symptoms  appeared  of  the  detestation  in  which  the  Spartan 
government  was  held.  The  inhabitants  rose,  compelled  the  Spar- 
tan fleet  to  leave  the  island,  and  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Conon,  who  now  sailed  thither. 

§  12.  Agesilaus,  having  despatched  orders  to  the  Lacedsemonian 
maritime  dependencies  to  prepare  a  new  fleet  of  120  triremes 
against  the  following  year,  and  having  appointed  his  brother- 
in-law,  Pisander,  to  the  command  of  it,  marched  himself  into  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazus.  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  DascyUum,  the  rich  and  fertile  coimtry  about  which 
afibrded  comfortable  quarters  and  abimdant  plunder  to  the 
Grecian  army. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  a  Greek  of  Cyzicus,  named 
Apollophanes,  brought  about  an  interview  beteen  Agesilaus  and 
Phamabazus.  Agesilaus,  with  the  Thirty,  having  arrived  first  at 
the  appointed  place,  sat  down  without  ceremony  on  the  grasa 
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When  the  Satrap  came,  accompanied  with  all  the  luxuiy  of  ori- 
ental pomp,  his  attendants  prepared  to  spread  some  rich  carpets 
for  him ;  but  Phamabazus,  observing  how  the  Spartans  were 
seated,  was  ashamed  to  avail  himself  of  such  luxuries,  and  sat 
down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  AgesLLaus.  Afler  mutual 
salutes,  Phamabazus  began  to  reproach  the  Greeks  with  their 
treatment  of  one  who  had  always  been  their  faithful  ally.  "  You 
have  reduced  me  so  low,"  he  observed, "  that  I  have  scarcely  a 
dinner  except  from  your  leavings.  My  residences,  my  parks  and 
hunting-grounds,  the  charm  of  my  life,  are  all  burnt  or  destroyed. 
Pray  tell  me  if  this  is  gratitude."  The  Spartans  seemed  struck 
with  shame ;  and  Agesilaus,  afler  a  long  pause,  remarked  in 
apology  that  their  war  with  the  Persian  king  compelled  them  to 
act  as  they  had  done  ;  that  towards  himself  personally  they  had 
the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  invited  him  to  join  their  alliance, 
when  they  would  support  him  in  independence  of  the  Persian 
king.  The  reply  of  Phamabazus  was  characterized  by  a  noble 
frankness.  *'  If  the  king,"  he  said,  **  should  deprive  me  of  my 
command,  I  would  willingly  become  your  aUy ;  but  so  long  as  I 
am  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power,  expect  from  me  nothing 
but  war. ' '  Agesilaus  was  touched  with  the  satrap's  magnanimity. 
Taking  him  by  the  hand,  he  observed,  "  Would  to  Heaven  that 
with  such  noble  sentiments  it  were  possible  for  you  to  be  our 
friend  But  at  all  events  I  will  at  once  quit  your  territory,  and 
never  again  molest  you  or  your  property  so  long  as  there  are 
other  Persians  against  whom  to  tum  my  arms." 

H3.  In  pursuance  of  this  promise  Agesilaus  now  entered  the 
plains  of  Theb6,  near  the  gulf  of  Elseus ;  but  whilst  he  was  here 
preparing  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  suddenly  recalled  home  (b.c.  394)  to  avert 
the  dangers  which  threatened  his  native  country. 

Meanwhile  Conon,  who  had  remained  almost  inactive  since  the 
revolt  of  Rhodes,  proceeded  in  person  to  fiabylon,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  Axtaxerxes.  He 
shared  his  command  with  Phamabazus,  and  by  their  joint  exer- 
tions a  powerful  fleet,  partly  PhcBnician  and  partly  Grebian,  was 
speedily  equipped,  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  fi^edse- 
monians  under  Pisander.  About  the  month  of  July  Conon 
proceeded  to  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  and  ofSned 
Pisandar  battle.  Though  inferioi;  in  strength,  Pisander  rj^ 
not  shrink  from  the  encounter.  Being  abandoned,  however,^* 
by  his  Asiafltic  allies,  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  ^' 
and  fell  gallantly  fighting  to  the  last.  More  than  half  the  Lace- 
dsmonian  fleet  was  either  captured  or  destroyed.  This  event 
occurred  about  the  beginning  of  August  B.C.  394. 


View  of  Corinth  and  the  Acrocorinthim. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 


THE   CORINTHIAN   WAR.       FROM    THE  BATTLE   OF   CNIDUS   TO    THE 
PEACE    OF    ANTALCIDAS. 

§  1.  Mission  of  Timocrates  to  the  Grecian  cities.  §  2.  Hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Tliebes.  §  8.  The  Athenians  join  the  Thebans.  Defeat 
and  death  of  Lysander.  Retreat  of  Pausanias.  §  4.  League  against 
Sparta.  Battle  of  Corinth.  §  6.  Homeward  march  of  Agesilans. 
§  6.  Battle  of  Coronea.  g  7.  Loss  of  the  Spartan  maritime  empire. 
§  8.  Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens.  §  9.  Civil  dissensions  at 
Corinth.  §  10.  Campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 
§  11.  New  system  of  tactics  introduced  by  Iphicrates.  Destruction 
of  a  Spartan  mora  by  his  light-armed  troops.  §  12.  Negotiations  of 
Antalcidas  with  the  Persians.  Death  of  Conon.  Defeat  and  death 
of  Thimbron.  §  13.  Maritime  war  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Revolt  of 
Rhodes.  Thrasybulus  appointed  Athenian  commander.  His  death 
at  Aspendus.  Anaxibius  defeated  by  Iphicrates  at  the  Hellespont 
814.  War  between  Athens  and  .^Egina.  Teleutias  surprises  the  Pirteus. 
g  15.  Peace  of  Antalcidas.     §  16.  Its  character. 

H.  The  jealousy  and  ill-will  with  which  the  newly  acquired 
empire  of  the  Spartans  was  regarded  by  the  other  Grecian  states 
had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Persians ;  and  when  Tithraustes 
succeeded  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphemes  he  resolved  to  avail 
himself  of  this  feeling  by  exciting  a  war  against  Sparta  in  the 
heart  of  Greece  itself  With  this  view  he  despatched  one  Timo- 
crates,  a  Rhodian,  to  the  leading  Grecian  cities  which  appeared 
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hostile  to  Sparta,  carrying  with  him  a  sum  of  50  talents  to  be 
distributed  among  the  chief  men  in  each  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  them  over  to  the  views  of  Persia.  This  transaction, 
however,  is  scarcely  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  private  bribe, 
but  rather  as  a  sum  pubUcly  advanced  for  a  specific  purpose. 
Timocrates  was  successful  in  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos;  but 
he  appears  not  to  have  visited  Athens. 

k  2.  Hostilities  were  at  first  confined  to  Sparta  and  Thebes. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the 
Phocians  respecting  a  strip  of  border  land,  the  former  people 
appealed  to  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Phocis.  The  Phocians  on 
their  side  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  elated 
with  the  prosperous  state  of  their  affairs  in  Asia,  and  moreover 
desirous  of  avenging  the  affronts  they  had  received  from  the 
Thebans,  readily  listened  to  the  appeal.  Lysander,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  promoting  the  war,  was  directed  to  attack  the 
town  of  HaUartus,  having  first  augmented  the  small  force  which 
he  took  with  him  by  contingents  levied  among  the  tribes  of 
Mount  (Eta ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  King  Pausanias  should 
join  him  on  a  fixed  day  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and  their  Peloponnesian 
allies. 

^  3.  Nothing  could  more  strikingly  denote  the  altered  state 
of  feeling  in  Greece  than  the  request  for  assistance  which  the 
Thebans,  thus  menaced,  made  to  their  ancient  enemies  and  rivals 
the  Athenians ;  even  offering,  as  an  inducement,  to  assist  them 
in  recovering  their  lost  empire.  Nor  were  the  Athenians  back- 
ward in  responding  to  the  appeal  Disunion,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  Boeotians  themselves ;  and  Orchomenus,  the  second 
city  in  importance  in  their  confederacy,  revolted  at  the  approach 
of  Lysander,  and  joined  the  LacedsBmonians.  That  commander, 
after  ravaging  the  country  round  Lebadea,  proceeded  according 
to  agreement  to  Haliartus,  though  he  had  as  yet  received  no 
tidings  of  Pausanias.  Here,  in  a  sally  made  by  the  citizens, 
opportunely  supported  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  body  of 
Thebans,  the  army  of  Lysander  was  routed,  and  himself  slain : 
and  though  his  troops,  favoured  by  some  rugged  ground  in  their 
rear,  succeeded  in  rallying  and  repulsing  their  assailants,  yet,  dis- 
heartened by  the  severe  loss  which  they  had  sufiered,  and  by  the 
death  of  their  general,  they  disbanded  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  the  night  time.  Thus  when  Pausanias  at  last  came  up,  he 
found  no  army  to  unite  with ;  and  as  an  imposing  Athenian 
force  had  arrived,  he  now,  with  the  advice  of  his  coimcil,  took 
the  humiliating  step — ^always  deemed  a  confession  of  inferiority — 
of  requesting  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  the  dead  who  had  fallen 
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in  the  preceding  battle.  Even  this,  however,  the  Thebans  would 
not  grant  except  on  the  condition  that  the  Lacedsemonians 
ehould  immediately  quit  their  territory.  With  these  terms  Pau- 
sanias  was  forced  to  comply  ;  and  af^er  duly  inftrring  the  bodies 
of  Lysander  and  his  fallen  comrades,  the  Lacedsemonians  deject- 
edly pursued  their  homeward  march,  followed  by  the  Thebans, 
who  manifested  by  repeated  insults,  and  even  by  blows  admin- 
istered to  stragglers,  the  insolence  inspired  by  their  success.  Pau- 
sanias,  afraid  to  fsu;e  the  pubhc  indignation  of  the  Spartans, 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea ;  and  being 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  only  escaped  that  fate  by 
remaining  in  the  sanctuary.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Agesipolis. 

§  4.  The  enemies  of  Sparta  took  fresh  courage  from  this  dis- 
aster to  her  arms.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos  now  formed  with 
Thebes  a  solemm  alliance  against  her.  The  league  was  soon  joined 
by  the  Euboeans,  the  Acamanians,  the  OzoUan  Locrians,  the  Am- 
braciots,  the  Leucadians,  and  the  Ghalcidians  of  Thrace.  In  the 
spring  of  394  B.C.  the  alUes  assembled  at  Corinth,  and  the  war, 
which  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  merely  BoBotian,  was  now 
called  the  Corinthian,  by  which  name  it  is  known  in  history.  This 
threatening  aspect  of  affairs  determined  the  Ephors  to  recall 
Agesilaus,  as  related  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  allies  were  soon  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field  with  a 
force  of  24,000  hoplites,  of  whom  one-fourth  were  Athenians, 
together  with  a  considerable  body  of  light  troops  and  cavalry. 
The  Lacedsemonians,  under  the  conduct  of  Aristodemus,  had 
also  made  the  most  active  preparations.  The  exsict  amount  of 
their  force  is  not  known,  but  it  was  in  all  probability  consi- 
derably inferior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  latter  were  full  of 
confidence,  and  the  Corinthian  Timolaus  proposed  marching 
straight  upon  Sparta,  in  order,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  bum  the 
wasps  in  their  nest  before  they  came  forth  to  sting.  This  bold, 
but  perhaps  judicious  advice,  was,  however,  anticipated  by  the 
unwonted  activity  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  already 
crossed  their  border,  and,  advancing  by  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
had  taken  up  a  position  at  Sicyon.  The  allies,  who  had  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Nemea,  now  fell  back  upon  Corinth,  smd  en- 
camped on  some  rugged  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 
Here  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lacedsemonians  gained  the 
victory,  though  their  allied  troops  were  put  to  the  rout.  Of  the 
Spaxtans  themselves  only  8  men  fell ;  but  of  their  allies  1100 
perished,  and  of  the  confederates  as  many  as  2800.  This  battle, 
called  the  battle  of  Corinth,  was  fought  apparently  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Cnidus,  in  July  394  B.C. 
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§  5.  Agesilaus,  who  had  relinquished  with  a  heavy  heart  hia 
projected  expedition  into  Asia,  was  now  on  his  homeward  march. 
By  the  promis&,of  rewards  at  Sestus  in  the  Chersonese,  he  had 
persuaded  the  mravest  and  most  efficient  soldiers  in  his  anny  to 
accompany  him,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
with  Xenophon  at  their  head.  The  route  of  Agesilaus  was  much 
the  same  as  the  one  formerly  traversed  hy  Xeixes,  and  the  camels 
which  accompanied  the  army  gave  it  somewhat  of  an  oriental 
aspect.  At  Amphipohs  he  received  the  news  of  the  victory  at 
Corinth  ;  hut  his  heart  was  so  fiill  of  schemes  against  Persia, 
that  the  feeling  which  it  awakened  in  his  hosom  was  rather  one 
of  regret  that  so  many  Greeks  had  fallen,  whose  united  efibrts 
might  have  emancipated  Asia  Minor,  than  of  joy  at  the  success 
of  his  countrymen.  Having  forced  his  way  through  a  desultory 
opposition  ofiered  by  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  he  crossed  Mount 
Othrys,  and  marched  unopposed  the  rest  of  tiie  way  through  the 
straits  of  ThermopyleB  to  the  frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia. 
Here  the  evil  tidings  reached  him — foreshadowed  according  to 
ancient  superstition  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  (14  Aug.  394  b.c.) — 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Pisander,  at  Cnidus. 
Fearing  the  impression  which  such  sad  news  might  produce  upon 
his  men,  he  gave  out  that  the  Lacedsemonian  fleet  had  gained  a 
victory,  though  Pisander  had  perished ;  and,  having  offered  sacri- 
fice as  if  for  a  victory,  he  ordered  an  advance. 

4  6.  Agesilaus  soon  came  up  with  the  confederate  army,  which 
had  prepared  to  oppose  him  in  the  plain  of  Coronea.  The  hostile 
forces  approached  each  other  slowly  and  in  silence,  till  within 
about  a  furlong,  when  the  Thebans  raised  the  psBan,  and  charged 
at  a  running  pace.  They  succeeded  in  driving  in  the  Orchome- 
nians,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  baggage  in  the  rear.  But  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  Agesilaus  was  victorious,  and  the  Thebans 
now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  their  companions,  who  had 
retreated  and  taken  up  a  position  on  Mount  Hehcon.  Facing 
about  and  forming  in  deep  and  compact  order,  the  ThebaDJs 
sought  to  rejoin  the  main  body,  but  they  were  opposed  by  Age- 
silaus and  his  troops.  The  shock  of  the  conflicting  masses  which 
ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Grecian  warfare.  The  shields  of  the  foremost  ranks  were  shat- 
tered, their  spears  broken,  so  that  daggers  became  the  only 
available  arm.  The  regular  war-shout  was  suppressed,  but  the 
silence  was  occasionally  broken  by  deep  and  furious  exclamations. 
Agesilaus,  who  was  in  the  front  ranks,  unequal  by  his  size  and 
strength  to  sustain  so  furious  an  onset,  was  flung  down,  trodden 
on,  and  covered  with  woimds  ;  but  the  devoted  courage  of  the 
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50  Spartans  foiming  his  body-guard  lescned  him  from  death. 
The  Thebans  finally  forced  their  way  through,  but  not  without 
severe  loss.  The  victory  of  Agesilaus  was  not  very  decisive  ; 
but  the  Thebans  tacitly  acknowledged  their  defeat  by  sohciting 
the  customary  truce  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 

Afler  the  battle  Agesilaus  visited  Delphi,  where  he  dedicated 
to  Apollo  a  tithe,  valued  at  the  large  sum  of  100  talents,  of  the 
booty  which  he  had  acquired  during  his  Asiatic  campaigns.  He 
then  returned  to  Sparta,  where  he  was  received  with  the  most 
hvely  demonstrations  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  became  hence- 
ferwards  the  sole  director  of  Spartan  pohcy. 

§  7.  Thus  in  less  than  two  months  the  LacedsBmonians  had 
ibught  two  battles  on  land,  and  one  at  sea ;  namely,  those  of 
Corinth,  Coronea,  and  Cnidus.  But,  though  they  had  been  vic- 
torious in  the  land  engagements,  they  were  so  little  decisive  as 
to  lead  to  no  important  re^t ;  whilst  their  defeat  at  Cnidus 
produced  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  foUowed  by 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  their  maritime  empire,  even  faster  than  they 
had  acquired  it  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  For  as  Conon 
and  PhamabazuB  sailed  with  their  victorious  fleet  from  island 
to  island,  and  from  port  to  port,  their  approach  was  everywhere 
the  signal  for  the  flight  or  expulsion  of  the  Spartan  haxmosts. 
Abydus  formed  the  only  exception  to  this  imiversal  surrender. 
Fortunately  for  Sparta  the  able  and  experienced  Dercyllidas  was 
then  harmost  in  that  city,  and  by  his  activity  and  courage  he 
succeeded  in  preserving  not  only  Abydus,  but  also  the  opposite 
Chersonese  from  the  grasp  of  Phamabazus. 

§  8.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  b.c.  393,  Conon  and 
Phamabazus  sailed  £rom  the  Hellespont  with  a  powerful  fleet, 
and,  after  visiting  Melos  and  several  of  the  Cyclades,  directed 
their  course  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Af^r  ravaging  the  coast  of 
Laconia  at  several  points,  and  taking  the  island  of  Cythera, 
where  they  established  an  Athenian  garrison,  they  sailed  to  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  then  occupied  as  a  central  post  by  the  aUies. 
The  appearance  of  a  Persian  fleet  in  the  Saronic  gulf  was  a 
strange  sight  to  Grecian  eyes,  and  one  which  might  have  served 
as  a  severe  comment  on  the  eflect  of  their  suicidal  wars.  Phar- 
nabazus  assured  the  allies  of  his  support,  and  gave  earnest  of  it 
by  advancing  to  them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Oonon 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  hatred  of  Phamabazus  towards 
Sparta  to  procure  a  boon  for  his  native  city.  As  the  satrap  was 
on  the  point  of  proceeding  homewards  Conon  obtained  leave  to 
employ  the  seamen  in  rebuilding  the  fortiflcations  of  Piraeus  and 
the  long  walls  of  Athens.  Phamabazus  also  granted  a  large  sum 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  Conon  had  thus  the  glory  of  appear- 
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ing,  like  a  second  Themistocles,  the  deliverer  and  restorer  of  his 
country.  By  a  singular  revolution  of  fortune,  the  Thebans,  -who 
had  most  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Athens,  as  well  as  the  Persians, 
who  had  subsidized  Sparta  to  destroy  the  city,  now  gave  their 
funds  and  labour  to  restore  it.  Before  the  end  of  autunm  the  -wbUb 
were  rebuilt.  Athens  seemed  now  restored,  if  not  to  power,  at 
least  to  independence ;  and  if  she  reflected  but  the  shadow  of  her 
former  greatness,  she  was  at  least  raised  up  from  the  depths  of 
her  degradation.  Having  thus,  as  it  were,  founded  Athens  a 
second  time,  Oonon  sailed  to  the  islands  to  lay  a^ain  the  founda- 
tions of  an  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

k  9.  During  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  whole  of  the  fbUo-w- 
ing  year  (b.o.  392),  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Corinthian 
territory.  The  Onean  mountains,  which  extend  across  the  Isth- 
mus south  of  its  narrowest  part,  aflbrd  an  excellent  line  of 
defence  against  an  invading  army:  Through  these  mountains 
there  are  only  three  passes,  one  by  the  Saionic  gulf,  close  to 
Genchreffi,  a  second  through  a  ravine  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  or  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  a  third  along  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  which  lies  between  the  western  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  two  form«  of 
these  passes  could  easily  be  defended  by  a  resolute  body  of 
troops  against  superior  numbers  ;  and  the  third  was  completely 
protected  by  two  long  walls  running  down  from  Corinth  to 
Lech»um»  the  port  of  the  city  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Corinth 
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and  tl^e  passes  of  the  Onean  mountains  were  now  occupied  by 
the  allied  troops  ;  but  while  the  allies  themselves  sufiered  little 
or  nothing,  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  Corinth.  The 
Spartans  took  up  their  head-quarters  at  Sicyon,  whence  they 
ravaged  the  fertile  Corinthian  plain  upon  the  coast.  The  wealthy 
Corinthian  proprietors  sufiered  so  much  from  the  devastation  of 
their  lands,  that  many  of  them  became  anxious  to  renew  their 
old  alliance  with  Sparta.  A  large  number  of  the  other  Co- 
rinthians participated  in  these  feelrngs,  and  the  leading  men  in 
power,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  wide-spread  disaflection  among  the  citizens,  that  they  in- 
troduced a  body  of  Argives  into  the  city  during  the  celebration 
of  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the 
opposite  party  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  go- 
vernment now  formed  such  a  close  union  with  Argos,  that  even 
the  boundary  marks  between  the  two  states  were  removed,  and 
the  very  name  of  Corinth  was  changed  to  that  of  Argos.  But 
the  aristocratical  party  at  Corinth,  which  was  still  numerous, 
contrived  to  admit  Praxitag,  the  Lacedssmonian  commander  at 
Sicyon,.  within  the  long  walls  which  connected  Corinth  with 
LechcBum.  In  the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and  the  Corinthians, 
w'io  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dislodge  them.  The  Co- 
rinthians, however,  were  defeated,  and  this  victory  was  followed 
by  the  demolition-  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  long  walls  by 
Fraxitas.  The  Lacedsmonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events  happened  in 
B.C.  392. 

HO.  The  breach  efTected  in  the  long  walls  of  Corinth  excited 
great  alarm  at  Athens,  as  it  opened  a  secure  passage  to  the  Lace- 
demonians into  Attica  and  Bceotia.  Accordingly  the  Athenians 
moved  in  great  force  to  Corinth,  with  carpenters  and  other  ne- 
cessary workmen ;  and  with  this  assistance  the  Corinthians  soon 
restored  the  breach.  In  the  summer  of  b.c.  391,  this  step  was, 
however,  rendered  useless  in  consequence  of  Agesilaus,  assisted 
by  the  Laecdsemonian  fleet  under  his  brother  Teleutias,  having 
obtained  possession  not  only  of  the  long  walls,  but  also  of  the 
port  of  Lechseum  itself.  Agesilaus  followed  up  his  success  by 
marching  into  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  Lechseum 
and  the  Alcyonian  sea,  from  which  Corinth  derived  both  support 
and  assistance.  The  two  principal  places  in  this  district,  Pirseum 
and  CSnoe,  together  with  large  booty  and  many  captives,  fell  into 
his  hands.  Corinth  was  now  surrounded  on  every  side ;  and  the 
Thebans  were  thrown  into  such  alarm  that  they  sent  envoys  to 
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Agesilaus  to  treat  of  peace.  Agesilaus  had  never  forgiven  the 
Thebans  for  having  interrupted  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis ;  and  he 
now  seized  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  spite  against  them. 
Accordingly,  when  they  were  introduced  into  his  presence,  he 
treated  them  with  the  most  marked  contempt,  and  afiected  not 
to  notice  them.  But  a  retributive  Nemesis  was  at  hand.  As 
Agesilaus  sat  in  a  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  which  adjoined 
the  sacred  grove  of  Hera,  feasting  his  eyes  with  the  spectacle  of 
a  long  train  of  captives,  paraded  under  the  guard  of  Lacedemo- 
nian hoplites,  a  man  galloped  up  on  a  foaming  horse,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  a  disaster  more  novel  and  more  astounding 
than  any  that  had  ever  yet  befallen  the  Spartan  arms.  This  was 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  a  whole  Lacedsmonian 
mtrray  or  battalion,  by  the  light-armed  mercenaries  of  the  Athe- 
nian Iphicrates. 

411.  For  the  preceding  two  years  Iphicrates  had  commanded 
a  body  of  mercenaries,  consisting  of  peltasts,*  who  had  been 
first  organised  by  Conon  after  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens. 
For  thiis  force  Iphicrates  introduced  those  improved  arms  and 
tactics  which  form  an  epoch  in  the  Grecian  art  of  war.  His 
object  was  to  combine  as  far  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  hopUtes  and  light-armed  troops.  He  substituted  a  linen 
corslet  for  the  coat  of  mail  worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened 
the  shield,  while  he  rendered  the  light  javelm  and  short  sword 
of  the  peltasts  more  efiective  by  lengthening  them  both  one-half. 
These  troops  soon  proved  very  effective.  At  their  head  Iphi- 
crates attacked  and  defeated  the  Phhasians,  ^ined  a  victory  near 
Sicyon,  and  inflicted  such  loss  upon  the  Arcadian  hoplit^  that 
they  were  aiiraid  to  meet  his  peltasts  in  the  field.  He  now  ven- 
tured upon  a  bolder  exploit. 

A  body  of  Amyclsean  hoplites  had  obtained  leave  to  celebrate 
the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  in  their  native  city ;  and  a  Lace- 
dsemonian  mora^  600  strong,  was  appointed  to  escort  them  till 
they  should  be  considered  out  of  reach  of  attack.  *  Iphicrates, 
who  was  in  Corinth  with  his  peltasts,  suffered  the  Amyclseana 
and  their  escort  to  pass  unmolested ;  but  on  the  return  of  the 
LacedeBmonians  he  sallied  forth  with  inconceivable  hardihood,  and 
attacked  them  in  flank  and  rear.  So  many  fell  under  the  darts 
and  arrows  of  the  peltasts  that  the  Lacedemonian  captain  called 
a  halt,  and  ordered  the  youngest  and  most  active  of  his  hoplites 
to  rush  forward  and  drive  off  the  assailants.  But  their  heavy 
arms  rendered  them  quite  unequal  to  such  a  mode  of  fighting ; 
nor  did  the  Lacedemonian  cavalry,  which  now  came  up,  but 

*  So  called  fr9m  the  pelta,  or  kind  of  shield  which  they  carried. 
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which,  acted  with  very  little  vigour  and  courage,  produce  any 
hatter  efiect.  At  length  the  Lacedeemonians  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing an  eminence,  where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand ;  hut 
at  this  moment  Callias  arrived  with  some  Athenian  hoplites 
£rom  Corinth,  whereupon  the  already  disheartened  Lacedsemo- 
nians  hroke  and  fled  in  confusion,  pursued  hy  the  peltasts,  who 
committed  such  havoc,  chasing  and  killing  some  of  them  even 
in  the  sea,  that  but  very  few  of  the  whole  body  succeeded  in 
reaching  Lechseum. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  produced  a  great  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Theban  envoys  then  with  ^esilaus.  They  did  not 
say  another  word  about  peace,  but  merely  asked  pennission  to 
communicate  with  their  countrymen  at  Corinth.  Agesilaus,  per- 
ceiving their  altered  sentiments,  and  taking  them  with  him, 
marched  on  the  following  day  with  his  whole  force  to  Corinth, 
where  he  defied  the  garrison  to  come  out  to  battle,  fiut  Iphi- 
crates  was  too  prudent  to  hazard  his  recently  achieved  success ; 
and  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta  as  it  were  by  stealth, 
avoiding  all  those  places  where  the  inhabitants,  though  allies, 
were  likely  to  show  their  satisfaction  at  the  disgrace  of  the  Spar- 
tan arms.  No  sooner  was  he  departed  than  Iphicrates  sallied 
forth  from  Corinth  and  retook  Sidus,  Crommyon,  PirsBum,  and 
(Enoe,  thus  hberating  all  the  northern  and  eastern  territory  of 
Corinth.  But,  in  spite  of  his  military  abihties  and  great  services, 
the  domineering  character  of  Iphicrates  had  rendered  him  so 
impopular  at  Corinth,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  Chabrias  in  his  place. 

H2.  Meantime  important  events  had  taken  place  in  connexion 
with  the  maritime  war.  The  successes  of  Conon  had  inspired 
the  LacedsBmonians  with  such  alarm  that  they  resolved  to  spare 
no  efibrts  to  regain  the  goodwill  of  the  Persians.  With  this 
view  they  sent  Antalcidas,  an  able  politician  trained  in  the 
school  of  Lysander,  to  negotiate  with  Tiribazus,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Tithraustes  in  the  satrapy  of  Ionia,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  general  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Persia.  His  nego- 
tiations, however,  though  supported  by  the  influence  of  Tiri- 
bazus, at  present  proved  unsuccessful.  Conon,  and  the  other 
representatives  of  the  allies  in  Asia,  rejected  with  indignation 
the  proposal  of  Antalcidas  to  abandon  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia 
to  Persia ;  nor  was  the  court  of  Susa  itself  as  yet  disposed  to 
entertain  any  amicable  relations  with  Sparta.  Tiribazus,  how- 
ever, covertly  supplied  the  Lacedsemonians  with  money  for  the 
purposes  of  their  fleet,  and,  by  a  gross  breach  of  public  faith, 
caused  Conon  to  be  seized  and  detained,  under  the  pretence  that 
he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Great  King.    This 
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event  proved  the  end  of  Conon's  public  life.  According  to  one 
account  the  PeisianB  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison ; 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  escaped  and  again  took 
refuge  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  public  labours  of  one  of  the  most  useful,  if  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  Athenian  citizens,  were  now  brought  to  a  close :  a 
man  from  whose  hands  his  country  reaped  nothing  but  benefit, 
and  to  whose  reputation  history  seems  to  have  done  but  scanty 
justice. 

Struthas,  who  held  the  command  in  Ionia  during  the  absence 
of  Tiribazus  at  Susa,  carried  on  hostihties  with  vigour  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  In  spite  of  his  proved  incapacity,  Thimbron 
had  been  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  of  8000 
men ;  but  while  on  his  march  from  Ephesus  he  was  surprised 
by  Struthas,  and  sufiered  a  complete  defeat.  Thimbron  himself 
was  among  the  slain,  and  those  of  his  soldiers  who  escaped  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 

M3.  The  island  of  Rhodes  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
belligerents.  The  democratical  party  in  this  island,  having  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand,  had  revolted  from  Persia ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans, fearing  that  they  would  form  an  alliance  with  Athens,  sent 
Teleutias,  tiie  brother  of  Agesilaus,  with,  a  fleet  to  reduce  the 
island,  although  they  were  themselves  at  war  with  Persia,  so 
much  greater  was  their  fear  of  the  Athenians  than  of  the  Per- 
sians. On  his  way  from  Gnidus,  Teleutias  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured an  Athenian  squadron  of  10  triremes  under  Philocratcs, 
which  was  proceeding  to  assist  Evagorus  in  a  straggle  that  was 
impending  between  him  and  the  Persians.  The  news  of  this 
reverse,  as  well  as  the  great  increase  of  the  LacedsBmonian  fleet, 
induced  the  Athenians  to  despatch,  in  b.c.  369,  a  fldet  of  40 
triremes,  under  Thrasybulus,  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor — a  feat 
which  betokens  a  considerable  renovation  of  their  naval  power. 
Thrasybulus  first  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  ex- 
tended the  Athenian  aUiance  among  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  straits,  persuaded  or  compelled  fiyzantium  and  other  cities 
to  establish  democratical  governments,  and  reimposed  the  toll  of 
a  tenth  on  all  vessels  passing  from  the  Euxine.  After  this,  Thra- 
sybulus sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  he  defeated  the  Lacediemoniaa 
harmost,  and  next  visited  several  places  on  the  mainland,  with 
the  view  of  raising  funds  for  his  meditated  expedition  to  Rhodes. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  had 
obtained  some  contributions,  surprised  his  naval  camp  in  the 
night,  and  slew  him.  Thus  perished  the  man  who  had  delivered 
his  country  from  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  He  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  Agyrrhius. 
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The  Buccess  of  Thrasybulus  in  the  Hellespont  created  such 
anxiety  at  Sparta  that  the  Ephors  were  induced  to  supersede 
Dercyilidas,  and  appoint  Anaxibius  to  the  government  of  Aby- 
dus.  Anaxibius  took  with  him  a  force  that  rendered  him  master 
of  the  straits,  and  enabled  him  to  intercept  the  merchantmen 
bound  to  Athens  and  other  ports  belonging  to  the  aUies.  The 
Athenians  now  despatched  Iphicrates  with  8  triremes  and  1200 
peltasts  to  make  head  against  Anaxibius ;  and  by  a  well-laid 
stratagem  the  Athenian  commander  succeeded  in  supnsing 
Anaxibius  among  the  mountain-ranges  of  Ida,  whilst  on  his 
homeward  march  from  Antandrus  to  Abydus.  The  troops  of 
Anaxibius  were  completely  routed,  and  himself  and  twelve  other 
harmosts  slain. 

i  14.  This  exploit  rendered  the  Athenians  again  masters  of  the 
Hellespont.  But  whilst  thus  successful  in  ^t  quarter,  their 
attention  was  attracted  nearer  home  by  the  affairs  of  ^gina. 
Ader  the  battle  of  ^gospotami,  Lysander  had  restored  to  the 
island  as  many  of  the  ancient  population  as  he  could  find ;  and 
they  were  now  induced  by  the  Lacedflsmonian  harmost  to  in&st 
the  Athenian  trade  with  their  privateers ;  so  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Pericles,  jSSgina  again  became  "  the  eyesore  of  PirsBus." 
The  most  memorable  event  in  this  period  of  the  war  was  the 
surprise  of  Pirseus  by  Teleutias  with  a  squadron  of  only  12  sail. 
Teleutias  was  the  most  popular  commander  in  the  LacedeBmonian 
fleet,  and.  was  sent  by  the  Ephors  to  appease  the  discontent 
among  the  Laced»monian  seamen  at  iBgina,  in  consequence  of 
not  receiving  their  pay.  Teleutias  plainJy  told  them  that  they 
had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  their  swords,  and  he  bade  them 
prepare  for  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which  he  did  not  then 
disclose.  This  was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  upon  PirsBUS ; 
an  enterprise  which  it  seemea  almost  insane  to  attempt  vnth  a 
force  of  only  12  triremes.  But  Teleutias  reckoned  on  taking  the 
Athenians  by  surprise.  Q^uitting  the  harbour  of  ^gina  at  night- 
fall, and  rowing  along  leisurely  and  in  silence,  Teleutias  found 
himself  at  daybreak  within  half  a  mile  of  Piraeus,  and  when  it 
was  fully  light  he  steered  his  vessels  straight  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  beginning  to  assume  again  some  of  its  former  com- 
mercial importance.  Here,  as  he  expected,  he  found  no  pre- 
parations for  repelling  an  attack,  and  though  the  alarm  was 
immediately  raised,  he  had  time  to  inflict  considerable  damage 
before  any  troops  could  be  got  together  to  oppose  him.  His 
men  disembarked  on  the  quays,  and  carried  ofl*  not  only  the 
portable  merchandise,  but  also  the  shipmasters,  tradesmen,  and 
others  whom  they  found  there.  The  larger  merchant  ships 
were  boarded  and  plundered ;  several  of  the  smaller  were  towed 
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off  with  their  whole  caigoes ;  and  even  three  or  four  tniexnes 
met  the  same  fate.  All  tiiis  hooty  Teleutias  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing safely  into  ^gina,  together  with  several  corn-ships,  and 
other  merchantmen  which  he  fell  in  with  off  Sunium.  The 
prizes  were  then  sold,  and  yielded  so  large  a  sum  that  Teleutias 
was  ahle  to  pay  the  seamen  a  month's  wages. 

M5.  Whilst  these  things  were  passing  in  Greece,  Antalcidas, 
conducted  by  Tiiibazus,  had  repaired  to  the  Persian  court  a 
second  time  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  negotiations  for  a 
general  peace  on  the  same  basis  as  he  had  proposed  before. 
This  time  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
monarch,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  of  the  Spartans  generally,  and 
prevailed  on  lum  both  to  adopt  the  peace,  and  to  declare  war 
against  those  who  should  reject  it.  Antalcidas  and  Tiribazus 
again  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  spring  of  b.o. 
387,  not  only  armed  with  these  poweis,  but  provided  with  an 
ample  force  to  carry  them  into  execution.  In  addition  to  the 
entire  fleet  of  Persia,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  hadjplaced  20  tri- 
remes at  the  service  of  the  Lacedsomonions ;  and  Antalcidas  now 
sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  Iphicrates  and 
the  Athenians  were  still  predominant.  But  the  overwhelming 
force  of  Antalcidas,  the  largest  that  had  been  seen  in  the  Helles- 
pont since  the  battle  of  mgospotdjoai,  rendered  all  resistance 
hopeless.  The  supplies  of  oom  from  the  Euxine  no  longer 
found  their  way  to  Athens ;  the  ^ginetan  privateers  resumed 
their  depredations ;  and  the  Athenians,  depressed  at  once  both 
by  what  they  felt  and  by  what  they  anticipated,  began  to  long 
for  peace.  The  Aigives  participated  in  the  same  desire ;  and 
as  without  the  assistance  of  Athens  it  seemed  hopeless  for  the 
other  allies  to  struggle  against  Sparta,  all  Greece  seemed  in- 
clined to  listen  to  an  aocommodaffon. 

Under  these  circumstances  deputies  &om  the  Grecian  states 
were  summoned  to  meet  Tiribazus;  who,  ailer  exhibiting  to 
them  the  royal  seal  of  Persia,  read  to  them  the  following  terms 
of  a  peace :  "  King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  and  the  islands  of  Clazomenffi  and  Cyprus  should  belong  to 
him.  He  also  thinks  it  just  to  leave  all  the  other  Grecian  cities, 
both  small  and  great,  independent — except  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  are  to  belong  to  Athens,  as  of  old.  Should  any 
parties  refuse  to  accept  this  jpeace,  I  will  make  war  upon  them, 
along  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  mind,  both  by  land  and 
sea,  with  ship  and  with  money." 

The  deputies  reported  these  terms  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments, all  of  which  at  once  accepted  the  peace  with  the  exception 
of  the  Thebaos,  who  claimed  to  take  the  oath  not  in  their  own 
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behalf  alone,  but  for  the  BoBotian  confederacy  in  general.  But 
when  Agesilaus  threatened  the  Thebans  -wiih  war  if  they  did 
not  comply,  they  consented  to  take  the  oath  for  their  own  city 
iilone — ^thus  virtually  renouncing  their  federal  headship. 

i  16.  This  disgraceful  peace,  called  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
was  concluded  in  the  year  B.C.  387.  By  it  Helles  seemed  pro- 
strated at  the  feet  of  the  barbarians ;  for  its  very  terms,  engraven 
on  stone  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Greece,  recognized  the 
Persian  king  as  the  arbiter  of  her  destinies.  Although  Athens 
cannot  be  entirely  exonerated  from  the  blame  of  this  transac- 
tion, the  chief  guilt  rests  upon  Sparta,  whose  designs  were  far 
deeper  and  more  hypocritical  than  they  appeared.  Under  the 
specious  pretext  of  securing  the  independence  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  her  only  object  was  to  break  up  the  confederacies  under 
Athens  and  Thebes,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Persia,  to  pave 
the  way  £)r  her  own  absolute  dominion  in  Greece.  Her  real 
aim  is  pithily  characterized  in  an  anecdote  recorded  of  Agesi- 
laus. When  somebody  remarked  ''Alas,  for  Hellas,  that  our 
Spartans  should*be  MedizingI"  "Say  rather,"  replied  Agesi- 
laus, "that  the  Medes  are  Lacomzing,'* 
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Adrentwes  of  Dlonyanu,  fhmi  tbe  Ctioragic  laoirament  ofLyftlcrates. 


Adventures  of  Dionysus,  from  the  Choragic  MonimieDt  ofLyslcnles. 

.       CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CALLIAS. 

g  1.  Aggressions  of  Sparta  in  BoBotia.  Rebuilding  of  Platca.  §  2. 
Reduction  of  Mantinea.  §  8.  Olynthian  confederation.  Sparta  in- 
terferes, g  4.  Seizure  of  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes  by  the  Lacediemo- 
niana.  g  5.  Reduction  of  Olynthus.  g  6.  Unpopularity  of  Sparta. 
g  7.  Revolution  at  Thebes,  g  8.  The  Lacediemonians  ezpellea  from 
the  Cadmea.  g  9.  Their  expeditions  against  Thebes.  Alarm  of  the 
Athenians,  who  ally  themselves  with  Thebes,  g  10.  Reorganization 
of  the  Athenian  confederation.  §11.  Preparations  for  war.  The 
Theban  **  Sacred  Band."  g  12.  Character  of  Epaminondas.  g  13. 
Spartan  invasions  of  Boeotia.  14.  Maritime  affairs.  Battle  ofNaxos. 
Success  of  Timotheus.  g  16.  Progress  of  the  Theban  arms.  gift. 
The  Athenians  form  a  peace  with  Sparta,  which  is  immediately 
broken.  Proceedings  at  Corcyra.  g  Iv.  The  Lacediemonians  solicit 
Persian  aid.  g  18.  Confess  at  Sparta  to  treat  of  peace.  The  The- 
bans  are  excluded  from  it 

i  1 .  No  Booner  was  the  peace  of  Antalcidos  concluded  than 
Sparta,  directed  by  Agesilaus,  the  ever-active  enemy  of  Thebes, 
exerted  all  her  power  to  weaken  that  city.  She  hegsdi  by  pro- 
claiming the  independence  of  the  various  Boeotian  cities,  and 
by  organizing  in  each  a  local  oligarchy,  adverse  to  Thebes  and 
favourable  to  herself.  The  popular  feeling  in  these  cities  was 
in  general  opposed  to  the  Spartan  dominion ;  two  alone,  Orcho- 
menus  and  Thespiie,  preferred  it  to  that  of  Thebes ;  and  in  these 
the  Lacedffimonians  placed  garrisons,  and  made  them  their  main 
stations  in  BoBotia.  Even  such  a  step  as  this  seemed  to  exceed 
the  spirit  of  the  treaty,  which  required  merely  the  independence 
of  each  city ;  but  the  restoration  of  Plataea,  now  efiect«i  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  was  an  evident  work  of  supererogation,  under- 
taken only  to  annoy  and  weaken  Thebes,  and  to  form  a  place 
for  another  Lacedemonian  garrison.     Since  the  destruction  of 
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Platsea,  most  of  her  remaiaing  citissenB  had  become  domiciled  at 
Athens,  had  married  Athenian  women,  and  had  thus  ahnost 
forgotten  their  native  country.  These  were  now  restored,  and 
their  city  rebuilt ;  but  merely  that  it  might  become  a  Spartan 
out-post.  Thebes  was  at  present  too  weak  to  resist  these  en« 
croachments  on  her  dignity  and  power,  which  even  at  Sparta  were 
regarded  with  dissatisfation  by  king  Agesipolis  and  the  more 
moderate  party. 

i  2.  The  Lacedsamonians  now  found  themselves  in  a  condition 
to  -wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  Mantineans,  by  whom  they 
deemed  themselves  aggrieved.  They  could  not,  indeed,  bring 
any  charge  of  positive  hostihty  against  the  Mantineans ;  but  they 
accused  them  of  lukewarmness  and  equivocal  fidelity ;  of  having 
been  slack  in  furnishing  their  contingents  during  the  late  war ; 
and  of  having  suppUed  the  Argives  with  corn  when  at  war  with 
Sparta.  On  these  grounds  a  message  was  sent  requiring  the 
Mantineans  to  raze  their  waUs ;  and  as  they  hesitated  to  comply, 
an  army  was  despatched  under  Agesipolis  to  enforce  obedience. 
Agesipolis  succeeded  in  taking  Mantinea,  which  was  well  sup- 
pUed with  provisions,  by  damming  up  the  river  Ophis  which 
ran  through  it.  The  inundation  thus  caused  undermined  the 
walls  which  were  built  of  baked  bricks,  and  obliged  the  citizens 
to  capitulate.  Much  harder  terms  were  now  exacted  firom 
them.  They  were  required  not  only  to  demolish  their  fortifica- 
tions but  also  a  great  part  of  their  town,  so  ait  to  restore  it  to 
the  form  of  five  villages,  out  of  which  it  had  been  originally 
formed.  Each  of  these  villages  was  left  unfortified,  and  placed 
under  a  separate  oligarchical  government.  About  the  same 
time  the  Lacedeemonians  compelled  the  city  of  Fhlius  to  recall 
a  body  of  exiles  who  had  been  expelled  on  account  of  their  at- 
tachment to  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

i  3.  But  the  attentbn  of  Sparta  was  soon  called  to  more 
distant  regions.  Olynthus,  a  town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf  in  the  peninsula  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidic6,  had 
become  the  head  of  a  powerful  confederation,  which  included 
several  of  the  adjacent  Grecian  cities,  and  among  them  Potidsa, 
on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene.  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  afler  Olynthus,  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  had  refused  to 
join  the  league ;  and  as  they  were  threatened  with  war  by  Olyn- 
thus, they  despatched  envoys  to  Sparta  to  sohcit  aid  (b.c.  383). 
The  envoys  gave  an  alarming  account  of  the  designs  of  Olyn- 
thus :  and  being  seconded  by  ambassadors  from  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  easily  persuaded  to  enter 
upon  an  undertaking  which  harmonised  with  their  present  course 
of  policy.     Their  allies  were  persuaded  or  rather  overawed  into 
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the  adoption  of  their  views,  and  an  army  of  10,000  men  was 
voted.  The  emergency,  however,  was  bo  pressing  that  Euda- 
midas  was  despatched  at  once  with  a  &)rce  of  2000  hoplites. 
Marching  rapicUy  with  only  a  portion  even  of  these,  he  arrived 
in  time  enough  to  defend  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  Potidsea  to  revolt  fiom  the  league.  But, 
though  joined  hy  Amyntas  with,  his  forces,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  take  ihe  field  openly  against  the  Olynthians. 

i  4.  This  expedition  of  the  Lacedsemonians  led  incidentally  to 
an  affair  of  much  greater  importance.  The  Thebans  had  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Olynthus,  and  had  forbidden  any  of  their 
citizens  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  army  destined  to  act  against 
it ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  marching 
through  their  territory.  Fhoebidas,  the  brother  of  Eudamidas, 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  troops  which  were  not  in  readiness 
at  the  time  of  his  brother's  departure,  and  to  march  with  all  pos- 
sible speed  towards  Olynthus.  On  his  way  through  Boeotia  he 
halted  with  his  division  at  a  gymnasium  not  far  from  Thebes ; 
where  he  was  visited  by  Leontiades,  one  of  the  polemarchs  of 
the  city,  and  two  or  three  other  leaders  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
party  in  Thebes.  It  happened  that  the  festival  of  the  Thea- 
mopfaoria  was  on  the  point  of  being  celebrated,  during  which  the 
Oadmea,  or  Theban  AcropoHs,  was  given  up  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  women.  The  opportunitv  seemed  favourable  for  a  sur- 
prise ;  and  Leontiades  and  Phoebidas  concerted  a  plot  to  seize  it. 
Whibt  the  festival  was  celebrating,  Fhoebidas  pretended  to  re- 
sume his  march,  but  only  made  a  circuit  roimd  the  city  walls ; 
whilst  Leontiades,  stealing  out  of  the  senate,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  joining  the  Lacedsemonian  troops,  conducted  them  towards 
the  Oadmea.  It  was  a  sultry  summer's  afternoon,  so  that  the 
very  streets  were  deserted ;  and  Phoebidas,  without  encounter- 
ing any  opposition,  seized  the  citadel  and  all  the  women  in  it,  to 
serve  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission  of  the  Thebans. 
Leontiades  then  returned  to  the  senate,  and  caused  his  feUow 
Polemarch,  Ismenias,  who  was  the  head  of  the  opposite,  or  pa- 
triotic, party,  to  be  seized  and  imprisoned.  After  this  blow, 
300  of  the  leading  men  of  his  party  fled  to  Athens  for  safety. 
Ismenias  was  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial  by  Leontiades 
before  a  packed  court,  and  put  to  death  on  the  ground  of  his 
receiving  money  firom  Persia  and  stirring  up  the  late  war. 

This  treacherous  act  during  a  period  of  profound  peace 
awakened  the  liveliest  indignation  throughout  Greece.  Sparta 
herself  could  not  venture  to  justify  it  openly,  and  PhGebidas  was 
made  the  scape-goat  of  her  aflected  displeasure.  The  Ephors, 
though  they  had  secretly  authorised  the  proceeding,  now  dis- 
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avowed  him ;  and  Agesilaus  alone,  prompted  by  bis  burning 
hatred  of  Thebes,  stood  forth  in  his  defence.  The  result  was  a 
truly  Laconian  piece  of  hypocrisy.  As  a  sort  of  atonement  to 
the  violated  feeling  of  Greece,  Phoebidas  was  censured,  fined,  and 
dismissed.  But  that  this  was  a  mere  farce  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  his  subsequent  restoration  to  command ;  and,  however 
indignant  the  Lacedsemonians  affected  to  appear  at  the  act  of 
Phoebidas,  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it  by  retaining 
their  garrison  in  the  Cadmea. 

§  5.  The  once  haughty  Thebes  was  now  enrolled  a  member  of 
the  Lacedsemonian  alliance,  and  furnished  her  contingent— -the 
grateful  ofiering  of  the  new  Theban  govenmient — ^for  the  war 
which  Sparta  was  prosecuting  with  redoubled  vigour  against 
Olynthus.  The  troops  of  that  city,  however,  especially  its  cav- 
alry, were  excellent,  and  the  struggle  was  protracted  for  several 
years.  During  the  course  of  it  kmg  Agesipohs  died  of  a  fever 
brought  on  by  his  exertions ;  and  the  war,  which  had  begun  in 
B.C.  383,  was  ultimately  brought  to  a  close  by  his  successor, 
Polybiades,  in  b.c.  379  :  who,  by  closely  blockading  Olynthus, 
deprived  it  of  its  supplies,  and  thus  forced  it  to  capitulate.  The 
Olynthian  confederacy  was  now  dissolved ;  the  Grecian  cities  be- 
longing to  it  were  compelled  to  join  the  Lacedcsmonian  alliance ; 
whilst  the  maritime  towns  of  Macedonia  were  again  reduced 
imder  the  dominion  of  Amyntas.  Sparta  thus  inflicted  a  great 
blow  upon  Hellas ;  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy  might  hav€ 
served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  Macedon,  des* 
tiued  soon  to  overwhelm  the  rest  of  Greece. 

About  the  same  time  as  the  reduction  of  Olynthus,  Phlius 
yielded  to  the  arms  of  Agesilaus,  who,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
restored  exiles  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  restitution  of  their 
rights,  had  undertaken  the  si^e  of  that  city.  A  government 
nominated  by  Agesilaus  was  now  appointed  there. 

i  6.  The  power  of  Sparta  on  land  had  now  attained  its  greatest 
height.  At  sea,  she  divided  with  Athens  the  empire  of  the 
smaller  islands,  whilst  the  larger  one  seems  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  both.  Her  unpopularity  in  Greece  was  commen- 
surate with  the  extent  of  her  harshly  administered  dominion. 
She  was  leagued  on  all  sides  with  the  enemies  of  Grecian  free- 
dom— with  the  Persians,  with  Amyntas  of  Macedon,  and  vnth 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  But  she  had  now  reached  the  turning- 
point  of  her  fortunes,  and  her  successes,  which  had  been  earned 
without  scruple,  were  soon  to  be  followed  by  misfortunes  and 
disgrace.  The  first  blow  came  from  Thebes,  where  she  had  per- 
petrated her  most  signal  injustice. 

t  7.  That  city  had  been  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of 
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Leontiades  and  the  Spartan  party.  Dming  this  time  great  dis- 
content had  gro^'n  up  among  llie  resident  citizens ;  and  thera 
was  also  the  party  of  exaaperated  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
Athens.  Among  these  exiles  was  Pelopidas,  a  young  man  of 
birth  and  fortune,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  by  his 
disinterested  patriotism  and  ardent  character.  He  appHed  a 
great  part  of  his  wealth  to  the  relief  of  his  indignant,  fellow- 
citizens,  and  gave  such  undivided  attention  to  pubHc  afiairs  as 
to  neglect  the  management  of  his  own  property. 

Pelopidas  took  the  lead  in  the  plans  now  fonned  for  the  libe- 
ration of  his  country,  and  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  enter- 
prise. Eebuked  by  his  friends  on  account  of  his  carelessness,  he 
replied  that  money  was  certainly  useful  to  such  as  were  lame 
and  blind.  His  warm  and  generous  heart  was  irresistibly  at- 
tracted by  everything  great  and  noble ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to 
form  a  close  and  intimate  friendship  with  Epaminondas,  who 
was  several  years  older  than  himself  and  of  a  still  loftier  cha- 
racter. Their  friendship  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  cam- 
paign in  which  they  served  together,  when  Pelopidas  having 
fallen  in  battle  apparently  dead,  Epaminondas  protected  his 
body  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life.  Pelopidas  afbiwards 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Epaminondas  to  share  his  riches  with 
Mm ;  and  when  he  did  not  succeed,  he  resolved  to  live  on  the 
same  frugal  fare  as  his  great  friend.  A  secret  correspondence 
was  opened  with  his  friends  at  Thebes,  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Phyllidas,  secretary  to  the  polemarchs,  and  Charon.  Epaminon- 
das was  solicited  to  take  a  part  in  the  conspiracy ;  but,  though 
he  viewed  the  Lacedemonian  government  with  abhorrence,  his 
principles  forbade  him  to  paticipate  in  a  plot  which  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  treachery  and  murder. 

The  dominant  faction,  besides  the  advantage  of  the  actual 
possession  of  power,  was  supported  by  a  garrison  of  1500  Lace- 
daemonians. The  enterprise,  therefore,  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty  and  danger.  In  the  execution  of  it  Phyllidas  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  give  a  supper  to 
Archias  and  Phihppus,  the  two  polemarchs,  whose  company  waa 
to  be  secured  by  the  aUurement  of  an  introduction  to  some 
Theban  women  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  After  they  had 
partaken  freely  of  wine,  the  conspirators  were  to  be  intro- 
duced, disguised  as  women,  and  to  complete  their  work  by  the 
assassination  of  the  polemarchs.  On  the  day  before  the  banquet, 
Pelopidas,  with  six  other  exiles,  arrived  at  Thebes  from  Athens, 
and,  straggling  through  the  gates  towards  dusk  in  the  di^:uise 
of  rustics  and  huntsmen,  arrived  safely  at  the  house  of  Charon, 
where  they  remained  concealed  till  the  appointed  hour.     Before 
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it  arrived,  however,  a  summons  which  Charon  received  to  attend 
the  polemarchs  filled  the  conspirators  with  the  liveliest  alarm. 
These  magistrates,  whilst  enjoying  the  good  cheer  of  PhyUidas, 
received  a  vague  message  iirom  Athens  respecting  some  plot 
formed  by  the  exiles ;  and,  as  Charon  was  known  to  be  connected 
with  them,  hOi  was  immediately  sent  for  and  questioned.  By 
the  aid  of  Phyllidas,  however,  Charon  contrived  to  lull  the  sus- 
picions of  the  polemarchs,  who  were  already  half  intoxicated. 
Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Charon  another  messenger  arrived 
from  Athens  with  a  letter  for  Archias,  in  which  the  whole  plot 
was  accurately  detailed.  The  messenger,  in  accordance  with  his 
instructions  informed  Arohias  that  the  letter  related  to  matters 
of  serious  importance.  But  the  polemarch,  completely  engrossed 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  thrust  the  letter  under  the  pillow 
of  his  couch,  exclaiming,  "  Serious  matters  to-morrow." 

The  hour  of  their  fate  was  now  ripe,  and  the  polemarchs, 
flushed  with  wine,  desired  PhyUidas  to  introduce  the  women. 
The  conspirators,  disguised  with  veils,  and  in  the  ample  folds  of 
female  attire,  were  ushered  into  the  room.  For  men  in  the 
state  of  the  revellers  the  deception  was  complete ;  but  when  they 
attempted  to  lifl  the  veils  from  the  women,  their  passion  was 
rewarded  by  the  mortal  thrust  of  a  dagger.  After  thus  slaying 
the  two  polemarchs,  the  conspirators  went  to  the  house  of  Leon- 
tiades,  whom  they  found  reclining  after  supper,  whilst  his  wife 
sat  spinning  by  his  side.  Leontiades,  who  was  strong  and 
courageous,  immediately  seized  his  sword  and  inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  on  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  was  at  length  overpowered 
and  killed  by  Pelopidas.  Then  the  conspirators  proceeded  to  the 
gaol,  and,  having  liberated  the  prisoners,  supplied  them  with 
arms. 

The  news  of  the  revolution  soon  spread  abroad.  Hpaminondas, 
whose  repugnance  to  these  proceedings  attached  only  to  their 
secret  and  treacherous  character,  now  appeared  accompanied  by 
a  few  friends  in  arms.  Proclamations  were  issued  announcing 
that  Thebes  was  free,  and  calling  upon  all  citizens  who  valued 
their  liberty  to  muster  in  the  market-place.  As  soon  as  day 
dawned,  and  the  citizens  became  aware  that  they  were  sum- 
moned to  vindicate  their  liberty,  their  joy  and  enthusiasm  were 
unbounded.  For  the  first  time  since  the  seizure  of  their  citadel 
they  met  in  public  assembly ;  the  conspirators,  being  introduced, 
were  crowned  by  the  priest  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  in  the 
name  of  their  country's  gods ;  whilst  the  assembly,  with  grateful 
acclamation,  unanimously  nominated  Pelopidas,  Charon,  and  Mel- 
lon as  the  first  restored  Bceotarchs. 

(  8.  Meanwhile  the  remainder  of  the  Theban  exiles,  accoiqr* 
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panied  by  a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  assembled  on  the 
fiontieis  of  BcBotia ;  and,  at  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  the 
conspiracy,  hastened  to  Thebes  to  complete  the  revolution.  The 
Lacedfflmonian  garrison  sent  to  Thespise  and  Platsa  for  reinforce- 
ments ;  but  these  were  dispersed  by  the  Theban  cavalry  before 
they  could  approach  the  gates.  The  Thebans,  under  their  new 
BoBotarchs,  were  already  moimting  to  the  assault  of  the  Cadmea, 
when  the  Lacedsemonians  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  march 
out  with  the  honours  of  war.  But  several  of  the  Theban  citizens 
of  the  Lacedssmonian  party,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadel, 
were  put  to  death,  and  in  some  cases  even  their  children  shared 
their  fate.  The  surrender  of  the  Cadmea  seems  to  have  been  a 
disgraceful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  three  com- 
manding Spartan  harmoets ;  nor  are  we  surprised  to  hear  that 
two  of  them  were  put  to  death  and  the  third  fined  and  banished. 
§  9.  The  news  of  this  revolution  gave  a  shock  to  the  Lace- 
demonian power  throughout  Greece.  At  Sparta  itself  it  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  consternation.  Although  it  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  the  allied  contingents  were  immediately  called  out 
and  an  expedition  imdertaken  against  Thebes.  As  Agesilaus, 
being  now  more  than  sixty  years  of  age,  declined  to  take  the 
command,  it  was  assigned  to  his  colleague,  Cleombrotus,  who 
penetrated  as  far  into  Boeotia  as  CynoscephalsB ;  but,  ai^r  re- 
maining there  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Sparta  without  having 
efiected  anything,  leaving,  however,  a  third  of  his  army  at  Thes- 
pise,  imder  the  command  of  Sphodrias.  This  expedition  caused 
great  alarm  at  Athens.  The  Lacedsemonians  sent  envo}'8  to 
demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  which  the  Athenians  had  taken 
in  the  Theban  revolution.  Among  those  who  had  aided  and 
abetted  the  plot  were  two  of  the  Strategi  or  Generals,  who  were 
now  sacrificed  to  the  public  security,  one  of  them  being  con- 
demned and  executed,  and  the  other,  who  fled  before  trial,  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  The  Thebans,  now  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  would  remain  quiet  and  leave  them  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  the  Spartans,  bribed  Sphodrias  to  invade  Attica. 
Accordingly  Sphodrias  set  out  from  ThespicB  with  the  intention 
of  surprising  the  Piroeus  by  night ;  but,  being  overtaken  by  day- 
light whilst  still  on  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis,  he  retreated, 
though  not  without  committing  various  acts  of  depredation. 
This  attempt  excited  the  liveliest  indignation  at  Athens.  The 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  still  at  Athens,  were  seized  and  interro- 
gated, but  exculpated  themselves  from  all  knowledge  of  the  en- 
terprise. Sphodrias  himself  was  indicted  for  it  at  Sparta,  but 
the  influence  of  Agesilaus  procured  his  acquittal.  His  escape 
was  denounced  by  the  imanimous  voice  of  Greece.     At  Athens 
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it  at  once  produced  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Sparta  (b.c.  378). 

§  10.  From  this  time  must  be  dated  the  sera  of  a  new  poHtical 
combination  in  Greece.  Athens  strained  every  nerve  to  organ- 
ize a  fresh  confederacy.  She  already  possessed  the  nucleus  of  one 
in  a  small  body  of  maritime  allies,  and  envoys  were  now  sent  to 
the  principal  ports  and  islands  in  the  JEgean,  inviting  them  to 
join  the  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.  Thebes  did 
not  scruple  to  enrol  herself  as  one  of  its  earliest  members.  At 
Athens  itself  the  fortifications  of  Pirseus  were  completed,  new 
ships  of  war  were  built,  and  every  means  taken  to  ensure  naval 
supremacy.  The  basis  on  which  the  confederacy  was  formed 
closely  resembled  that  of  Delos.  The  cities  composing  it  were 
to  be  independent,  and  to  send  deputies  to  a  congress  at  Athens, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  common  fund  for  the  support  of  a 
naval  force.  Care  was  taken  to  banish  all  recollections  con- 
nected with  the  former  unpopularity  of  the  Athenian  empire. 
The  name  of  the  tribute  was  no  longer  pharos^*  but  syrUaxisA  or 
**  contribution ;"  and  all  previous  rights  of  deruchia  were  formally 
renounced.  The  confederacy,  which  ultimately  numbered  70 
cities,  was  chiefly  organized  through  the  exertions  of  Chabrias, 
of  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon,  and  of  the  orator  CaUistratus ; 
but  of  these  Timotheus  was  particularly  successful  in  procuring 
accessions  to  the  league. 

HI-  The  first  proceeding  of  the  assembled  congress  was  to  vote 
20,000  hoplites,  500  caval^,  and  200  triremes.  To  meet  the  ne- 
cessary expenses,  a  new  graduated  assessment  of  the  eisphorayX  or 
property  tax,  was  instituted  at  Athens  itself  (b.c.  378) ;  a  species 
of  tax  never  imposed  except  on  urgent  occasions.  These  pro- 
ceedings show  the  ardour  with  which  Athens  embarked  in  the 
war.  Nor  were  the  Thebans  less  zealous,  amongst  whom  the 
Spartan  government  had  left  a  lively  feeling  of  antipathy.  They 
hastened  to  enrol  themselves  under  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues ; 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Theban  territory  was  surrounded 
with  a  ditch  and  palisade,  in  order  to  protect  it  from  invasion ; 
the  military  force  was  put  in  the  best  training,  and  the  famous 
"  Sacred  Band"  was  now  for  the  first  time  instituted.  This 
band  was  a  regiment  of  300  hophtes.  It  was  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  kept  constantly  under  arms.  It  was  com- 
posed of  young  and  chosen  citizens  of  the  best  families,  and 
organized  in  such  a  manner  that  each  man  had  at  his  side  a  dear 
and  intimate  friend.  Its  special  duty  was  the  defence  of  the 
Cadmea. 
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H  2.  The  Thebans  had  always  been  excellent  soldiers ;  but  their 
good  fortune  now  gave  them  the  greatest  general  that  Greece  had 
hitherto  seen.  Epaminondaa,  who  now  appears  conspicuously 
in  public  life,  deserves  the  reputation  not  merely  of  a  Theban 
but  of  a  Grecian  hero.  Sprung  from  a  poor  but  ancient  family, 
Epaminondas  possessed  all  the  best  qualities  of  his  nation  with- 
out that  heaviness,  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  which  characterized 
and  deteriorated  the  Theban  people.  In  the  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  he  aimed  rather  at  feats  of  skill,  than  of  mere  cor- 
poreal strength.  He  excelled  in  music — a  term  which  among 
the  Greeks  denoted  not  only  instrumental  and  vocal  perform- 
ance, and  dancing,  but  also  the  just  and  rhythmical  intonation 
of  the  voice  and  movement  of  the  body.  To  these  accomplishr 
ments  he  united  the  more  intellectual  study  of  philosophy. 
Through  the  Theban  Simmias,  and  the  Tarentine  SfMntharus, 
both  of  whom  had  been  companions  of  Socrates,  Epaminondafl 
imbibed  the  wisdom  and  the  method  of  the  great  philosopher 
of  Athens ;  whilst  by  the  Pjrthagorean  Lysis,  a  Tarentine  exile 
resident  at  Thebes,  he  was  initiated  into  the  more  recondite 
doctrines  of  the  earliest  of  Grecian  sages.  By  these  varied  com- 
munications his  mind  was  enlarged  beyond  the  sphere  of  vulgar 
superstition,  and  emancipated  from  that  timorous  interpretation 
of  nature,  which  caused  even  some  of  the  leading  men  of  those 
days  to  behold  a  portent  in  the  most  ordinary  phenomenon.  A 
still  rarer  accompiislmient  for  a  Theban  was  that  of  eloquence, 
which  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  These  intellectual 
qualities  were  matched  with  moral  virtues  worthy  to  consort 
with  them.  Though  eloquent,  he  was  discreet ;  though  poor,  he 
was  neither  avaricious  nor  corrupt ;  though  naturally  firm  and 
courageous,  he  was  averse  to  cruelty,  violence,  and  bloodshed ; 
though  a  patriot,  he  was  a  stranger  to  personal  ambition,  and 
scorned  the  httle  arts  by  which  popularity  is  too  oflen  courted. 
Pelopidas,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  his  bosom  friend.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  Pelopidas  was  named  Bcbo- 
tarch,  Epaminondas  should  be  prominently  employed  in  organ- 
izing the  means  of  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  his  military  genius  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre. 

§  13.  The  Spartans  were  resolved  to  avenge  the  repulse  they 
had  received — and  in  the  summer  of  B.C.  378,  Agesilaus  marched 
with  a  large  army  into  BoBotia.  He  succored  in  breaking 
through  the  Theban  circumvallation,  and  ravaged  the  country 
up  to  the  very  gates  of  Thebes ;  though  the  combined  Theban 
and  Athenian  armies — ^the  latter  under  Chabrias — ^presented 
too  formidable  a  front  for  him  to  venture  upon  an  engagement. 
After  spending  a  month  in  the  Boeotian  territory  without 
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Striking  a  decisiTe  blow,  Agesilaus  letumed  to  Sparta  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army,  leaving  the  rest  under  the  oommand  of 
Phoebidas  at  Thespiae ;  who  shortly  af):erwaids  fell  in  a  skirmish. 
A  second  expedition  undertaken  by  Agesilaus  in  the  following 
summer  (b.c.  377)  ended  much  in  the  same  manner.  An  injury 
to  his  leg,  which  he  received  on  the  homeward  march,  and  which 
was  aggravated  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  surgeon,  disabled  him 
for  a  long  time  from  active  service ;  so  that  the  invasion  in  the 
summer  of  b.c.  376  was  conduoted  by  Cleombrotus.  But  the 
Thebans  had  now  acquired  both  skill  and  confidence.  They  an- 
ticipated the  Lacedaemonians  in  seizing  the  passes  of  Citheeron ; 
and  Cleombrotus,  instead  of  invading  B<Botia,  was  forced  to  re- 
treat ingloriously. 

1 14.  This  ill-success  on  land  determined  the  Lacedsemonians 
to  try  what  they  could  efiect  at  sea ;  and  a  fleet  of  60  triremes 
under  PolUo  was  accordingly  despatched  into  the  Mgean.  Near 
Naxos  they  fell  in  with  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  who 
completely  defeated  them,  thus  regaining  once  more  for  Athens 
the  mastery  of  the  seas.  (b.c.  376.)  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  young  Phocion  first  distinguished  himself.  The  Athenians 
ibllowed  up  this  success  by  sending  Timotheus,  the  son  of 
Conon,  with  a  fleet  into  the  western  seas.  Timotheus  won 
success  as  much  by  prudence  and  conciliation  as  by  aims.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cephallenia  and  Corcyra,  several  of  the  tribes 
of  £  pirns,  together  with  the  Acamanians  dwelling  on  the  coast, 
were  persuaded  to  join  tiie  Athenian  alliance.  Ofl'Acamania 
he  was  attacked  by  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which,  however,  he 
defeated ;  and  being  subsequently  reinforced  by  some  triremes 
from  Corcyra,  he  became  completely  master  of  the  seas  in  that 
quarter. 

k  15.  The  justice  and  forbearance,  however,  which  Timotheus 
observed  towards  friends  and  neutrals,  obliged  him  to  draw 
largely  upon  the  Athenian  treasury ;  and  the  losses  inflicted  on 
the  Athenian  commerce  by  the  privateers  of  Mgiaa.  caused  the 
drain  to  be  still  more  seriously  felt.  Athens  was  thus  compelled 
to  make  fresh  demands  on  the  members  of  the  confederacy ; 
with  which  however  the  Thebans  refused  to  comply,  though  it 
was  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  Athenian  fleet  had  been 
sent  into  the  Mgean,  This  re^isal  was  embittered  by  jealousy 
of  the  rapid  strides,  which,  owing  to  the  diversion  caused  by  the 
maritime  eE^rts  of  Athens,  Thebes  had  recently  been  making. 
For  two  years  Bceotyt  had  been  free  from  Spactan  invasion ;  and 
Thebes  had  employed  this  time  in  extending  her  dominion  over 
the  neighbouring  cities.  One  of  her  most  important  successes 
during  this  period  was  the  victory  gained  by  Pelopidas  near 

x» 
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Tegyra,  a  village  dependent  upon  Orchomenus  (b.c.  375).  The 
Spartan  harmost  of  Orchomenus  having  left  that  town  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  in  order  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Locris,  Pelopidas  formed  the  project  of  surprising  Orchomenus, 
but  finding  it  impracticable,  was  on  his  road  home,  when  he  fell 
in  near  Tegyra  with  the  Lacedsemonians  on  their  return  from 
Locris.  Pelopidas  had  with  him  only  the  Sacred  Band  and  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  while  the  Lacedsemonians  were  nearly 
twice  as  numerous.  He  did  not,  however,  shrink  from  the  con- 
flict on  this  account ;  and  when  one  of  his  men,  running  up  to 
him,  exclaimed,  *'We  are  fallen  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy," 
he  rephed,  '*  Why  so,  more  than  they  into  the  midst  of  us  ?"  In 
the  Imttle  which  ensued,  the  two  Spartan  commanders  fell  at 
the  first  charge,  and  their  men  were  put  to  the  rout.  So  signal 
a  victory  insfored  the  Thebans  with  new  confidence  and  vigour, 
as  it  showed  that  Sparta  was  not  invincible  even  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  on  her  side.  By  the 
year  374  b.c,  the  Thebans  had  succeeded  in  entirely  expelling 
the  Lacediemonians  from  Boeotia,  had  put  down  the  oligarchicid 
factions  in  the  various  cities,  and  revived  the  Boeotian  confe> 
deracy.  Orchomouis  alone,  which  lay  on  the  borders  of  Phocis, 
together  with  its  dependency  Cheeronea,  stiU  remained  under 
Spartan  government.  The  Thebans  now  began  to  look  beyond 
their  own  boundaries,  and  to  retahate  on  the  Phocians  for  the 
assistance  they  had  lent  to  Sparta.  The  success  of  the  Thebans 
in  that  quarter  would  have  laid,  open  to  them  the  temple  of 
Delphi  with  all  its  treasures ;  nor  did  such  a  result  seem  impro- 
bable, as  the  Phocians  were  at  the  same  time  hard  pressed  by 
Jason,  of  Pheree  in  Thessaly .  But  at  the  instance  of  the  Phocians 
Cleombrotus  came  to  their  aid,  and  succeeded  in  assuring  their 
safety,  as  well  as  that  of  Orchomenus. 

M6.  Such  were  the  successes  of  the  Thebans  which  revived 
the  jealousy  and  distrust  of  Athens.  Phocis  was  her  ancient 
ally ;  and  the  Theban  menace  of  that  country,  coupled  with  the 
anger  excited  by  the  refiisal  of  the  Thebaic  to  pay  the  required 
tribute,  induced  the  Athenians  to  make  proposals  of  peace  to 
Sparta.  These  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  Timotheus  was  in- 
structed to  sail  back  to  A&ens  with  the  fleet.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made.  On  his  way  back, 
Timotheus  disembarked  at  Zacynthus  some  exiles  belonging  to 
that  island,  and  assisted  them  in  establishing  a  fortified  post. 
For  this  proceeding  Sparta  demanded  redress  at  Athens  in  the 
name  of  the  Zacynthian  government ;  whicli  being  refused,  war 
was  again  declared.  The  Lacedsemonians  now  sent  a  large  force 
under  the  command  of  Mnasippus  to  subdue  the  important  island 
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of  Corcyra,  which  has  not  appeared  in  Grecian  history  since  the 
time  of  the  fearful  dissensions  by  which  it  was  torn  asunder  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Mnasippus  having  eflected  a  landing 
and  blockaded  the  capital,  the  Corcyiians  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  who  appointed  Timotheus  to  conduct  a  fleet  to  their 
reUef ;  and  whilst  this  was  preparing  despatched  Stesicles  with 
600  peltasts  overland  through  Thessaly  and  Epirus.  These  being 
conveyed  across  the  channel  to  Corcyra,  contrived  to  get  into  the 
city,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  besieged  with  the  news  of  the 
approaching  Athenian  fleet.  The  distress  and  privation  had  now 
become  very  great  within  the  city  ;  but  the  misconduct  of  Mna- 
sippus afibrded  the  Corcyrseans  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their 
affairs.  His  soldiers,  who  were  mosdy  mercenaries,  being  irregu- 
larly paid  and  harshly  treated,  became  mutinous  and  insubor- 
dinate ;  the  watch  was  badly  kept ;  and  the  besieged,  observing 
their  opportunity,  made  a  sally  in  which  the  Lacedsemonians 
were  defeated,  and  Mnasippus  himself  slain.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  approach  of  the  Athenian  fleet  being  aimounccKi,  the  Lace- 
dssmonions  hastily  evacuated  the  island,  leaving  behind  them  a 
laige  store  of  provisions  and  many  slaves,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  arrived  it  was  found  to  be  com- 
manded by  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Callistratus. 
Timotheus  had  been  superseded  in  the  command,  because  he 
was  thought  to  have  wasted  time  imnecessarily  in  equipping  the 
fleet.  Iphicrates,  Boon  after  his  arrival  at  Corcyra,  captured  nine 
out  of  ten  triremes  sent  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Sparta.  From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Acamania,  and  even  laid  waste  the  western  shores  of 
Peloponnesus. 

4  17.  These  successes  of  the  Athenians  occasioned  great  alarm 
at  Sparta.  Antalcidas  was  again  despatched  (b.c.  372)  to  soUcit 
the  intervention  of  Persia,  on  the  plea  that  the  peace  had  been 
infringed  by  the  re-estabhshment  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
But  even  Athens  had  become  anxious  for  peace,  in  consequence 
of  the  increasing  jealousy  of  Thebes,  which  had  recently  destroyed 
the  restored  city  of  Platsea,  and  obliged  its  inhabitants  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Athens.  Prompted  by  these  feelings,  the  Athe- 
nians opened  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  Sparta  ;  a  resolution 
which  was  also  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  alUes.  Due  no- 
tice of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  also 
invited  to  send  deputies  to  Sparta, 

§  18.  A  congress  was  accordingly  opened  in  that  city  in  the 
spring  of  371  B.C.  The  Athenians  were  represented  by  Callias, 
Autocles,  and  Callistratus ;  and  the  Thebans  by  Epaminondas^ 
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then  one  of  the  polemarchs.  The  terms  of  a  peace  were  agreed 
upon,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  various  Grecian  cities 
was  to  be  recognized ;  the  armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  dis- 
banded, and  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  dis- 
missed. Sparta  ratified  the  treaty  for  herself  and  her  aUies ;  but 
Athens  took  the  oaths  only  for  herself,  and  was  foUowed  separate- 
ly by  her  allies.  But  when  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  came, 
Epaminondas  refused  to  sign  except  in  the  name  of  the  BcBotian 
confederation,  and  justified  his  refusal  in  a  bold  and  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  title  of  Thebes  to  the 
headship  of  Bceotia  rested  on  as  good  a  foundation  as  the  claim 
of  Sparta  to  the  sovereignty  of  Laconia,  which  he  maintained 
was  derived  only  from  the  power  of  the  sword.  This  novel  and 
startling  view  of  the  matter,  which  nobody  before  had  ever  ven- 
tured to  open,  was  peculiarly  insulting  to  Spartan  ears.  Agesi- 
laus  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  what  he  regarded  as  another 
instance  of  Theban  insolence.  Starting  abruptly  from  his  seat, 
and  addressing  Epaminondas,  he  exclaimed :  *'  Speak  out — will 
you,  or  will  you  not  leave  each  Boeotian  city  independent  ?" 
Epaminondas  replied  by  another  question :  "  Will  you  leave  each 
of  the  Laconian  towns  independent  ?"  Agesilaus  made  no  answer, 
but  directing  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
treaty,  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  it. 

Thus  ended  the  congress.  The  peace  concluded  between 
Sparta,  Athens,  and  their  respective  allies,  was  called  the  peace 
of  Callias.  The  result  with  regard  to  Thebes  and  Sparta  will 
appear  in  the  following  chapter. 


The  Wind  Boreas,  (Vom  the  Ilorologium  of  Andronicus  Cyirheetee  at  Atbei^ 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  SUPREltfACY   OF   THEBES. 

§  1.  Invasion  of  BoBotia  by  Cleombrotus.  g  2.  Battle  of  Leuctra.  §  3. 
Its  effect  throughout  Greece.  §  4.  Jason  of  Phene  joins  the  Thebans. 
§  6.  Progress  m  Thebes,  g  6.  Assassination  of  Jason.  6  7.  Estab- 
lishment of  the  Arcadian  league.  §  8.  First  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  Epaminondas.  Alarm  at  Sparta.  Vigorous  measures  of  i^esilaus. 
8  9.  Epaminondas  founds  Megalopolis,  and  restores  the  Messenians. 
§10.  Alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Second  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas.  §  11.  Invasion  of  Laconia  by  the 
Arcadians.  §  12.  fixpedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  The 
"Tearless  Battle**  between  the  Arcadians  and  Lacedsemonians. 
§  18.  Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas.  §  14.  Mis- 
sion of  Pelopidas  to  the  court  of  Susa.  §  1 5.  Seizure  of  Pelopidas  b v 
Alexander.  His  release.  §  16.  The  Athenians  acquire  Oropus.  Al- 
liance between  Athens  and  Arcadia.  §  17.  Attempt  of  the  Athenians 
to  seize  Corinth  followed  by  an  alliance  between  the  Corinthians  and 
Thebans.  §18.  Success  of  the  Athenians  at  sea.  A  Theban  fleet 
commanded  by  Epaminondas.  §  19.  Death  of  Pelopidas.  §  20. 
Wars  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  Battle  at  Olympia  during  the 
festival  §21.  Dissensions  among  the  Arcadians.  §  22.  Fourth  in- 
vasion of  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas.  Attempts  upon  Sparta 
and  Mantinea.  g  28.  Battle  of  Mantinea^  and  death  of  Epammon- 
das.     §  24w  Death  of  Agesilaus. 

H.  In  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  tbe  Lacedsmonians  withdrew 
their  barmosts  and  garrisons,  whilst  the  Athenians   recalled 
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Iphicrates  with  the  fleet  from  the  Ionian  sea.  Only  one  feeling 
prevailed  at  Sparta — a  desire  to  crush  Thebes ;  and  this  wajs 
carried  to  an  almost  insane  extent ;  so  that  even  Xenophon,  a 
warm  partizan  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  compares  it  to  a  ms- 
leading  and  fatal  inspiration  sent  by  the  gods.  But  this  was 
an  afler-thought.  Before  the  actual  collision,  the  general  opinion 
not  only  at  Sparta,  but  throughout  Greece,  was  very  difierent. 
Thebes  was  regarded  as  doomed  to  destruction  ;  and  it  was  not 
for  a  moment  imagined  that,  single-handed,  she  would  be  able 
to  resist  the  might  of  Sparta.  At  the  time  when  the  peace  was 
concluded,  Cleombrotus  happened  to  be  in  Phocis  at  the  head  of 
a  Lacedeemonian  army ;  and  he  now  received  orders  to  invade 
B<Botia  without  delay.  The  Thebans,  on  their  side,  were  equally 
determined  on  resistance.  In  order  to  prevent  Cleombrotus 
from  penetrating  into  Bceotia,  Epaminondas  occupied  with  a 
strong  force  the  narrow  pass  near  Coronea,  situated  between  the 
lake  Copais  and  a  spur  of  Mount  HeHcon,  through  which  Agesi- 
laus  had  forced  a  passage  on  his  homeward  march  from  Asia. 
But  Cleombrotus  took  a  circuitous  road,  deemed  hardly  practi- 
cable, and  therefore  but  sHghtly  guarded,  over  the  mountains  to 
the  south.  Arriving  thus  unexpectedly  before  Creusis  in  the 
CnsssBan  gulf,  he  took  that  place  by  surprise,  and  seized  twelve 
Theban  triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  Then,  having  left  a 
garrison  in  the  town,  he  directed  his  march  through  the  terri- 
tory of  ThespisB,  and  encamped  on  the  memorable  plain  of 
Leuctra. 

f  2.  This  march  of  Cleombrotus  displays  considerable  military 
skill.  He  had  not  only  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  Bcsotia 
almost  without  opposition ;  but,  by  seizing  the  port  of  Creusis,  he 
had  secured  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  disaster.  The  Thebans  were 
discouraged  at  his  progress,  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and 
address  of  Epaminondab  and  Pelopidas  to  revive  their  drooping 
spirits.  Omens  of  evil  import  had  attended  their  march  &om 
Thebes ;  and  when  they  encamped  vrithin  sight  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  three  out  of  ihe  seven  Bo&otarchs  were  for  returning 
to  the  city  and  shutting  themselves  up  in  it,  after  sending  away 
their  wives  and  children  to  Athens.  But  Epaminondas  had  too 
much  confidence  in  his  own  genius  to  hsten  to  such  timorous 
counsels.  His  own  mind  was  proof  against  the  fears  of  super- 
stition, and  luckily  some  favourable  portents  now  gave  encourage- 
ment to  his  troops.  A  Spartan  exile  serving  with  the  Thebana 
bade  them  remark,  that  on  that  very  spot  stood  the  tomb  of 
two  Boeotian  virgins  who  slew  themselves  in  consequence  of 
having  been  outraged  by  Lacedaemonians.  The  shades  of  these 
injured  maidens,  he  said,  would  now  demand  vengeance  ;  and 
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the  Theban  commaxideni,  sdzdiig  the  omen,  crowned  the  tombB 
with  wreaths. 

The  forces  on  each  side  axe  not  accurately  known,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Thebans  were  outnumbered  by  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  mihtary  genius  of  Epaminondas,  however,  com- 
pensated any  inferiority  of  numbers  by  novelty  of  tactics.  Up 
to  this  time  Grecian  battles  had  been  uniformly  conducted  by  a 
general  attack  in  line.  Epaminondas  now  first  adopted  the  ma- 
noeuvre, used  with  such  succen  by  Napoleon  in  modem  times, 
of  concentrating  heavy  masses  on  a  given  point  of  the  enemy's 
array.  Having  form^  his  left  wing  into  a  dense  column  of  50 
deep,  so  that  its  depth  was  greater  than  its  front,  he  directed  it 
against  the  Lacedemonian  right,  containing  the  best  troops  in 
their  army,  drawn  up  12  deep,  and  led  by  Cleombrotus  in  person. 
Meanwhile  the  Theban  centre  and  right  were  ordered  to  be  kept 
out  of  action,  and  in  readiness  to  support  the  advance  of  the  left 
wing.  The  battle  b^gan  with  skirmishes  of  cavalry  in  front,  in 
which  the  Lacedsemonian  horse  were  soon  driven  in.  The 
Theban  left,  the  Sacred  Band  with  Pelopidas  at  their  head, 
leading  the  van,  now  fell  with  such  irresistible  weight  on  the 
Lacedemonian  right,  as  to  bear  down  all  opposition.  The  shock 
was  terrible.  Cleombrotus  himself  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
onset,  and  with  difficulty  carried  off  by  his  comrades.  Numbers 
of  his  officers,  as  well  as  of  his  men,  were  slain,  and  the  whole  wing 
was  broken  and  driven  back  to  the  camp.  On  no  other  part  of 
the  line  was  there  any  serious  fighting ;  partly  owing  to  the  dis- 
position made  by  Epaminondas,  and  partly  to  the  lukewarmncss 
of  the  Spartan  alhes,  who  occupied  the  centre  and  part  of  the 
right  wing.  The  loss  of  the  Thebans  was  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Out  of  700  Spartans  in  the  army 
of  the  latter,  400  had  fallen ;  and  their  king  also  had  been  slain, 
an  event  which  had  not  occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thormo- 
pyle.  Many  of  their  allies  hardly  concealed  the  satisfaction 
which  they  felt  at  their  defeat ;  whilst  so  great  was  the  depres- 
sion among  the  Lacedemonians  themselves,  that  very  few  were 
found  bold  enough  to  propose  a  renewal  of  the  combat,  in  order 
to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  majority  decided  that  a 
truce  should  be  solicited  for  that  purpose.  But,  though  the 
bodies  of  the  fallen  were  given  up,  their  arms  were  retained ;  and 
five  centuries  aflerwards  the  shields  of  the  principal  Spartan 
officers  were  seen  at  Thebes  by  the  traveller  Pausanias. 

§  3.  The  victory  of  Lcuctra  was  gained  within  three  weeks 
after  the  exclusion  of  the  Thebans  firoin  the  peace  of  Callias. 
The  effect  of  it  throughout  Greece  was  electrical.  It  was  every- 
where felt  that  a  new  mihtary  power  had  arisen — that  the 
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prestige  of  the  old  Spartan  discipline  and  tactics  had  departed. 
Yet  ^t  Sparta  itself,  though  the  reverse  ivas  the  greatest  that 
her  aims  had  ever  sustained,  the  nevs  of  it  -was  received  -with 
an  assumption  of  indifierence  characteristic  of  the  people.  The 
Ephors  £)rhade  the  chorus  of  men,  who  were  celebrating  in  the 
theatre  the  festival  of  the  Gymnopcedia,  to  be  interrupted.  They 
contented  themselves  with  directing  the  names  of  the  slain 
to  be  communicated  to  their  relatives,  and  with  issuing  an 
order  ferbidding  the  women  to  wail  and  mourn.  Those  whose 
friends  had  fallen  appeared  abroad  on  the  monow  with  joyful 
countenances,  whilst  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  seemed  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  shame.  The  Ephors  then  directed  their 
attention  to  the  rescue  of  the  defeated  army.  The  whole  re- 
maining miUtary  force  of  Sparta,  including  even  the  more  aged 
citizens,  together  with  what  forces  could  be  collected  from  the 
aUies,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  and  transported  by  sea  from  Corinth  to  Creusis, 
which  port  now  proved  an  invaluable  acquisition. 

M.  Immediately  a^r  the  battle  the  Thebans  had  sent  to 
Jason  of  FhersB  in  Thessaly  to  sohcit  his  aid  against  the  Lacedee- 
monians.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  despot, 
who  was  oae  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period.  He  was 
Tagus,*  or  Generalissimo,  of  all  Thessaly ;  and  Macedonia  was 
partially  dependent  on  him.  He  was  a  man  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, and  meditated  nothing  less  than  extending  his  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  Greece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed 
to  ofier  many  facilities.  Upon  receiving  the  invitation  of  the 
Thebans,  Jason  inunediately  resolved  to  join  them,  and  marched 
with  such  rapidity  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition,  though  he 
had  to  proceed  through  the  hostile  territories  of  the  Heradeots 
and  Phocians.  When  he  arrived,  the  Thebans  were  anxious  that 
he  should  imite  with  them  in  an  attack  upon  the  Lacedsmonian 
camp ;  but  Jason  dissuaded  them  from  ^e  enterprise,  advising 
them  not  to  drive  the  Lacedemonians  to  despair,  and  offering 
his  mediation.  He  accordingly  succeeded  in  effecting  a  truce, 
by  which  the  Lacedsemonians  were  allowed  to  depart  from 
Boeotia  unmolested.  Their  commander,  however,  did  not  trust 
to  this ;  but,  having  given  out  that  he  meant  to  march  over 
Mount  Githseron,  he  decamped  in  the  night  to  Creusis,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  by  a  difficult  road  along  the  side  of  the  rocks 
upon  the  coast  to  ^gosthena  in  the  Megarid ;  where  he  was  met 
by  Archidamus  and  his  army.  As  the  defeated  troops  were  now 
in  safety,  the  object  of  the  latter  had  been  attained,  and  the 
whole  armament  was  disbanded. 

•  Taydf. 
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i  5.  Acooidiug  to  Spartan  custom,  the  survivors  of  a  defeat 
were  looked  upon  as  degraded  men,  and  subjected  to  the  pe- 
nalties of  civil  infamy.  No  allowance  was  made  for  circum- 
stances. But  those  who  had  fled  at  Leuctra  were  three  hundred  in 
number ;  an  attempt  to  enforce  against  them  the  usual  penalties 
might  prove  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  dangerous ;  and  on 
the  proposal  of  Agesilaus,  they  were,  for  this  occasion  only,  sus- 
pended. The  loss  of  material  power  which  Sparta  sustained  by 
the  defeat  was  great.  The  ascendency  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  parts  north  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  fell  £rom  her  at  once,  and 
was  divided  between  Jason  of  Pherse,  and  the  Thebans.  The 
latter,  flushed  by  success,  now  panted  £01  nothing  but  military 
glory,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Epaminondas  devoted 
themselves  to  an  active  course  of  warlike  training.  Their  alliance 
was  sought  on  every  side.  The  Phocians  were  the  flrst  to  claim 
it,  and  their  example  was  soon  followed  by  the  Eubceans,  the 
Locrians,  the  Malians,  and  the  Heracleots.  In  this  flood-tide  of 
power  the  Thebans  longed  to  take  vengeance  on  their  ancient 
enemy  Orchomenus,  to  destroy  the  town,  and  to  sell  the  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves ;  and  from  this  design  they  were  only  diverted  by  the 
mildness  and  wisdom  of  Epaminondas.  But  the  Orchomenians 
were  forced  to  make  their  submission,  and  were  then  re-admitted 
as  members  of  the  Boeotian  confederation.  The  same  lenity  was 
not  extended  to  the  Thespians,  who  were  expelled  firom  Bceotia, 
and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  They  took  refuge,  like 
the  Plateaus,  at  Athens. 

§  6.  At  the  same  time  Jason  of  Phersd  was  also  extending  his 
influence  and  power.  It  was  known  that  he  was  revolving  some 
important  enterprise,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would  turn 
his  arms  agaiust  the  Persians,  against  the  cities  of  Chalcidice,  or 
against  the  states  of  southern  Greece.  Afler  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
the  last  seemed  the  most  probable.  He  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  being  piesent  at  the  Pythian  festival,  which  was  to  take 
place  in  August  370  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army ;  on 
which  occasion  his  sacrifice  to  the  Delphian  god  was  to  consist 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats, 
and  swine.  But  it  was  unpleasant  tidings  for  Grecian  ears  to 
learn  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  presidency  and  management 
of  the  festival,  which  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council.  In  this  conjuncture  the  alarmed  Delphians  consulted 
the  god  as  to  what  they  should  do  in  case  Jason  approached 
their  treasury,  and  received  for  answer  that  he  would  himself 
take  care  of  it.  Shortly  afterwards  the  despot  was  assassinated  by 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  pubhc  to  give  audience  to  aU  comers. 
The  death  of  Jason  was  felt  as  a  relief  by  Greece,  and  especially 
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by  Thebes.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  two  brothexs  Polyphron 
and  Polydorus;  but  they  possessed  neither  his  abihty  nor  his 
power. 

k  7.  The  Athenians  stood  aloof  from  the  contending  parties. 
They  had  not  receiyed  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  with 
any  pleasure,  for  they  now  dreaded  Thebes  more  than  Sparta. 
But  instead  of  helping  the  latter,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent 
either  from  obtaining  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose caUed  upon  the  other  states  to  fi>rm  a  new  aUiance  upon 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.  Most  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states  joined  this  new  league ;  but  the  Eleans  declined,  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  thus  deprive  themselves  of  their  sove- 
reignty over  the  Triphyhan  cities. 

Thus  even  the  Peloponnesian  cities  became  independent  of 
Sparta.  But  this  was  not  all.  Never  did  any  state  fall  vnth 
greater  rapidity.  She  not  only  lost  the  dominion  over  states 
which  she  had  exercised  for  centuries ;  but  two  new  political 
powers  sprung  up  in  the  peninsula,  which  threatened  her  own 
independence.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Arcadian  confedera- 
tion, established  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ;  the 
second  was  the  new  Messenian  state,  founded  by  Epaminraidas 
two  years  later. 

It  has  been  related  how  the  Lacedsmonians  had  some  years 
previously  broken  up  Mantinea  into  its  five  original  villages, 
and  thus  degraded  it  from  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  Mantineans, 
assisted  by  die  Arcadians  of  various  other  quarters,  now  availed 
themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Sparta  to  rebuild  their  town. 
Its  restoration  suggested  the  still  more  extensive  scheme  of  a 
union  of  all  the  Arcadian  cities.  Hitherto  the  Arcadians  had 
been  a  race  and  not  a  nation,  having  nothing  in  common  but 
their  name.  The  idea  of  uniting  them  into  a  federal  state  arose 
with  Lycomedcs,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  restored  Man- 
tinea.  It  was  expected  that  the  Thebans  and  Argives  would 
lend  their  aid  to  the  project,  which  was  well  received  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  though  opposed  by  Tegea  and  cer- 
tain other  cities  jealous  of  Mantinea.  The  Spartans  would  not 
tamely  allow  such  a  formidable  power  to  spring  up  at  their  very 
doors ;  and,  accordingly,  Agesilaus  march^  with  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian army  against  Mantinea  (b.c.  370).  But  the  Mantineans 
were  too  prudent  to  venture  on  an  engagement  till  reinforced  by 
the  Thebans,  to  whom  they  had  applied  for  assistance ;  and  as 
they  kept  within  their  walls,  Agesilaus,  after  ravaging  their  ter- 
ritory, marched  back  to  Sparta. 

k  8.  Ever  since  the  battie  of  Leuctra,  Epaminondas  had  been 
watching  an  opportunity  for  interfering  in  the  afiairs  of  Pelopon- 
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nesus.  But  liis  views  were  not  confined  to  the  establishment  of 
an  Arcadian  union.  He  also  proposed  to  restore  the  exiled  Mes- 
senians  to  their  territory.  That  race  had  formerly  hved  under  a 
dynasty  of  their  own  kings ;  but  for  the  last  three  centuries 
their  land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
they  had  been  fugitives  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  re- 
storation of  these  exiles,  now  dispersed  in  various  Hellenic  co- 
lonies, to  their  former  rights,  would  plant  a  bitter  hostile  neigh- 
bour on  the  very  borders  of  Laconia.  Epaminondas  accordingly 
opened  communications  with  them,  and  numbers  of  them  flocked 
to  his  standard  during  his  march  into  Arcadia,  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  370  B.C.  He  entered  that  country  shortly  after  Agesi- 
laus  had  quitted  it,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Arcadians,  was 
immediately  joined  by  the  Aleves  and  Eleans.  The  combined 
force,  including  the  Thebans,  is  estimated  at  70,000  men.  Epa- 
minondas, who  had  in  reality  the  chief  command,  though  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  Bceotarchs,  brought  with  him  choice  bodies 
of  auxiliaries  from  Phocis,  Locris,  and  other  places,  and  especially 
the  excellent  cavalry  and  peltasts  of  Thessaly.  But  it  was  the 
Theban  bands  themselves  that  were  the  object  of  universal  ad- 
miration; which,  under  the  inspection  of  Epaminondas,  had^ 
been  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
The  Peloponnesian  allies,  elated  at  the  sight  of  so  large  and  so 
well  appointed  an  army,  pressed  Epaminondas  to  invade  Laconia 
itself,  since  his  services  were  no  longer  required  in  Arcadia,  in 
consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Agesilaus.  Although  it  was  now 
mid-winter,  he  resolved,  af^er  some  hesitation,  to  comply  with 
their  request.  Dividing  his  army  into  four  parts,  he  crossed 
without  any  serious  opposition  the  mountains  separating  Ar- 
cadia from  Laconia,  and  reunited  his  forces  at  Sellasia.  From 
thence  he  marched  to  Amycls,  two  or  three  miles  below  Sparta, 
where  he  crossed  the  river  Eurotas,  and  then  advanced  cautiously 
towards  the  capital. 

Sparta,  which  was  wholly  unfortified,  was  now  filled  with  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  The  women,  who  had  never  yet  seen  the  face 
of  an  enemy,  gave  vent  to  their  fears  in  wailing  and  lEunentation. 
Moreover,  the  state  was  in  great  danger  from  her  own  intestine 
divisions.  Not  only  was  she  threatened  by  the  customary  dis- 
content of  the  PericBci  and  Helots,  but  the  laige  class  of  poor 
and-  discontented  citizens  called  "  Inferiors,"  looked  with  anger 
on  the  wealth  and  political  power  of  the  "  Peers."*  But  the 
emergency  was  pressing,  and  called  for  decisive  measures.  The 
Ephors  ventured  on  the  step  of  oflering  freedom  to  such  He- 

•  See  p.  488. 
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lots  as  would  enlist  as  hoplites  for  the  defeuce  of  the  city.  The 
call  was  responded  to  by  no  fewer  than  6000»  who  now  inspired 
fear  by  their  very  numbers ;  and  the  alarm  was  justified  and 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  body  of  Perioeci  and 
Helots  had  actually  joined  the  Thebans. 

In  the  midst  of  these  pressing  dangers  Sparta  was  saved  by 
the  vigilance  and  energy  of  her  aged  king  Agesilaus.  fie  re- 
pulsed the  cavalry  of  Epaminondas  as  they  advanced  towards  the 
city ;  and  so  vigorous  were  his  measures  of  defence,  that  Epa- 
minondas abandoned  all  further  attempt  upon  the  city,  and 
proceeded  southwards  as  £ur  as  Uelos  and  Gythium  on  the  coaat, 
the  latter  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Sparta.  After  laying  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  he  retraced  bis 
steps  to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia. 

I  9.  Epaminondas  now  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  two  objects 
for  which  his  march  had  been  undertaken ;  namely,  the  conso- 
lidation of  the  Arcadian  confederation,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Messenians  as  an  independent  conmiunity.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  former  of  these  designs,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
various  Arcadian  cities  render^  it  necessary  that  a  new  one 
should  be  founded,  which  should  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  confederation.  Ccmsequently,  a  new  city  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Helisson,  called  Megalopolis,  and  peopled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships.  Here  a  synod 
of  deputies  from  the  towns  composing  the  confederation,  called 
"  The  Ten  Thousand,"*  was  to  meet  periodically  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.  A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called 
Epariti,t  was  also  levied  for  the  purposes  of  the  league.  Epa- 
minondas next  founded  the  town  of  Me8sen6.  Its  citadel  was 
placed  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ithome,  which  had  three  cen- 
turies before  been  so  bravely  defended  by  the  Messenians  against 
the  Spartans ;  whilst  the  town  itself  was  seated  lower  down  upon 
the  western  slope  of  the  mountain,  but  cormected  with  its  Acro- 
polis  by  a  continuous  wall.  The  strength  of  its  fortifications 
was  long  afterwards  a  subject  of  admiration.  The  territory  at- 
tached to  the  new  citv  extended  southwards  to  the  Messeoian 
gulf,  and  northwards  io  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  comprising  some 
of  the  most  fertile  land  in  Pelopormesus. 

In  order  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  Epami- 
nondas had  remained  in  Pelopormesus  four  months  after  the 
legal  period  of  his  conunand  had  expired ;  for  which  ofience  he 
and  the  other  BcBotarchs  were  arraigned  on  his.  return  to  Thebes. 
But  they  were  honourably  acqmtted,  Epaminondas  having  ex- 

•  yivptot,  f  'Eirapinoi. 
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pressed  his  willingness  to  die  if  the  Thehans  would  record  that 
he  was  put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta,  and  taught 
his  countrymen  to  conquer  her  armies.  /^  j^c^cc  /  .^ '  <  ^ 

^  10.  So  low  had  Sparta  now  sunk,  that  she  was  fain  to  send  A/^iCfi.* 
envoys  to  beg  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  This  request  '  '  ^ 
was  acceded  to ;  and  shortly  af\»rwards  an  alliance  was  fonned 
between  the  two  states,  in  which  Sparta  waived  all  her  claims  to 
superiority  and  headship.  It  was  agreed  that  the  command  both 
on  land  and  sea  should  alternate  every  £ve  days  between  Athens 
ajid  Sparta,  and  that  their  united  forces  should  occupy  Corinth 
and  guard  the  passes  of  the  Onean  mountains  across  the  isth- 
mus, so  as  to  prevent  the  Thehans  from  again  invading  Pelopon- 
nesus. Before  this  position  Epaminondas  appeared  with  his 
anny  in  the  spring  of  the  year  b.c.  369 ;  and  as  all  his.  attempts 
to  draw  on  a  battle  proved  unavailing,  he  resolved  on  forcing  his 
way  through  the  hostile  lines.  Directing  his  march  just  before 
daybreak  against  the  position  occupied  by  the  Lacedeemonians, 
he  succeeded  in  surprising  and  completely  defeating  them.  He 
was  thus  enabled  to  £>rm  a  junction  with  his  allies  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, whilst  the  LacedsBmonians  and  Athenians  do  not  appear 
to  have  stirred  from  their  position.  Sicyon  now  deserted  Sparta 
and  joined  the  Theban  alliance  ;  but  the  little  town  of  Phlius 
remained  faithful  to  the  Lacedsemomans,  and  successfully  re- 
sisted all  the  attempts  made  to  capture  it.  The  Thehans  were 
also  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon  Corinth ;  and  the  spirits  of 
the  Spartan  allies  were  still  further  raised  by  the  arrival  at 
LechflBum  of  a  Syracusan  squadron,  bringing  2000  mercenary 
Gauls  and  Iberians,  together  with  50  horsemen,  as  a  succour, 
from  the  despot  Bionysius.  After  a  while,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  desultory  nature  of  Grecian  warfare,  both 
armies  returned  home  without  having  achieved  anything  of  im- 
portance. 

HI.  Meanwhile  the  Arcadians,  elate  with  their  newly  acquired 
power,  not  only  believed  themselves  capable  of  maintaining  their 
independence  withom^reign  assistance,  but  thought  themiselves 
entitled  to  share  the  headship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  did  with 
Sparta.  Lycomedes,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  an 
able  and  energetic  citizen  of  Mantinea,  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  these  ambitious  views,  and  easily  flattered  the  national  vanity 
of  his  countrymen  by  appeals  to  their  acknowledged  courage  and 
hardihood.  They  responded  to  his  representations  by  calling 
upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active  service,  appointed  him  their 
commander,  and -chose  all  the  officers  whom  he  nominated.  The 
first  exploit  of  Lycomedes  was  to  rescue  the  Argive  troops  in 
Epidaurus,  where  they  were  in  great  danger  of  bemg  cut  off  by  a 
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body  of  Athenians  and  Corinthians  nnder  Chabnas.  He  th^i 
marched  into  the  south-western  portion  of  Messenia,  where  he 
penetrated  as  far  as  Asin6,  defeated  the  Spartan  commander 
Geranor,  who  had  drawn  out  the  garrison  to  oppose  him,  and 
destroyed  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  It  was  probably  by  this 
expedition  that  the  annihilation  of  the  Spartan  dominion  in  that 
quarter  was  completed.  The  hardihood  and  enterprise  displayed 
in  it  excited  everywhere  both  admiration  and  alarm;  but  at 
Thebes  it  also  occasioned  jealousy.  At  the  same  time  circum- 
stances arose  which  tended  to  disunite  the  Arcadiaiis  and  Eleans. 
The  former  objected  to  Elis  resuming  her  sovereignty  over  the 
towns  of  Triphylia,  which  they  had  ^ught  to  regain  afler  the 
decay  of  the  Spartan  supremacy. 

il2.  During  the  year  368  b.c.  the  Thebans  undertook  no  ex- 
pedition into  Peloponne^s  ;  but  Pelopidos  conducted  a  Theban 
force  into  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Larissa  and 
other  cities  against  the  designs  of  Alexander,  who,  by  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers,  had  become  despot  of  Phene  and  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  solicit  peace  ;  and  Pe- 
lopidas,  after  estabUshing  a  defensive  league  amongst  the  Thes- 
salian  cities,  marched  into  Macedonia,  when  the  regent  Ptolemy 
entered  into  an  alhance  with  the  Thebans.  Amongst  the  hos- 
tages given  for  the  observance  of  this  treaty  was  the  youthful 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  afterwards  the  celebrated  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  who  remained  for  some  years  at  Thebes. 

Shortly  a^rwards  the  Lacedeemonians,  under  the  conunand 
of  Archidamus,  supported  by  the  reinforcements  sent  by  Diony- 
sius,  succeeded  in  routing  the  Arcadians  with  great  slaughter, 
whilst  not  a  single  Lacedeemonian  fell,  whence  the  victory  de- 
rived the  name  of  "  the  Tearless  Battle."  The  news  of  this  defeat 
of  the  Arcadians  was  by  no  means  unwelcome  at  Thebes,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  check  their  presumption,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  could  not  dispense  with  Theban  aid. 

H3.  Epaminondas  now  resolved  on  another  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  with  the  view  of  bringing  the  Achseans  into  the 
Theban  alliance.  Until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  cities  of  Achaia 
had  been  the  dependent  allies  of  Sparta ;  but  since  that  event 
they  had  remained  free  and  neutral.  On  the  approach  of  Epa- 
minondas they  immediately  submitted,  and  consented  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  allies  of  Thebes.  That  commander,  with  his 
usual  moderation,  did  not  insist  upon  any  change  in  their  go- 
vernments. But  this  was  made  a  subject  of  accusation  against 
him  at  home.  The  Arcadians  charged  him  with  having  left  men 
in  power  in  the  Ach»an  cities  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the  first 
opportunity.    These  accusations,  being  supported  by  the  enemies 
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of  Epaminondas,  prevailed  :  his  proceedings  in  Achaia  were  re- 
versed ;  democratic  governments  were  established  in  the  various 
Achsan  cities  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  Epaminondas  himself 
was  not  re-elected  as  BcBotarch.  But  the  consequence  was  that 
the  exiles  thus  driven  from  the  various  Achsean  cities,  watching 
their  opportunity,  succeeded  in  efiecting  counter-revolutions,  and 
afterwards  took  a  decided  part  with  Sparta. 

§  14.  The  Thehans  now  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Persia. 
Ever  since  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the  great  King  had  become 
the  recognised  mediator  between  the  states  of  Greece  ;  and  his 
fiat  seemed  indispensable  to  stamp  the  claims  of  that  city  which 
pretended  to  the  headship.  The  recent  achievements  of  Thebes 
might  entitle  her  to  aspire  to  that  position  ;  and  at  all  events 
the  alterations  which  she  had  produced  in  the  internal  state  of 
Greece,  by  the  establishment  of  Megalopotis  andMe86en6,  seemed 
to  require  for  their  stability  the  sanction  of  a  Persian  rescript. 
For  this  purpose  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  proceeded  to  the  court 
of  Susa  apparently  in  the  years  367-366  b.c.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  other  deputies  from  the  aUies  ;  and  at  ^e  same  time 
the  Athenians  sent  Timagoras  and  Leon  to  counteract  their  in- 
fluence. Pelopidas  may  probably  have  pleaded  the  £)rmer  ser- 
vices of  Thebes  towards  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  as  well  as  in  having  opposed  the  expedition* 
of  Agesilaus  into  Asia.  But  the  great  fact  which  influenced  the 
decision  of  the  Persian  king  would  doubtless  be  that  Thebes  was 
now  the  strongest  state  in  Greece ;  for  it  was  evidently  easier  to 
exercise  Persian  ascendency  there  by  her  means,  than  through  a 
weaker  power.  Pelopidas  had  therefore  only  to  ask  his  own  terms. 
A  rescript  was  issued  declaring  the  independence  of  Messen^  and 
Amphipolis  ;  the  Athenians  were  directed  to  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  in  ordinary ;  Thebes  was  declared  the  head  of  Greece ; 
and  the  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the  subject  of  the 
Triphylian  cities  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  former  power  : 
probably  at  the  instance  of  Pelopidas,  and  on  account  of  the 
estrangement  now  subsisting  between  Arcadia  and  Thebes. 

The  Athenian  and  Arcadian  envoys  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
seculre  better  terms  for  their  own  states.  .  Antiochus,  the  repre- 
sentative of  Arcadia,  on  his  return  to  Megalopolis,  vented  his 
displeasure  by  a  most  depreciatory  report  to  the  Ten  Thousand 
of  all  that  he  had  seen  during  his  journey.  There  were  armies, 
he  said,  of  cooks,  confectioners,  wine-bearers,  and  the  like,  but 
not  a  single  man  fit  to  fight  against  Greeks ;  and  even  the  vaunted 
golden  plane-tree  itself,  he  affirmed,  was  too  smaU  to  afford  shade 
to  a  single  grasshopper.  The  Thebans,  on  the  contrary,  made 
the  most  of  their  success.     Deputies  from  the  allied  cities  were 
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summoned  to  Thebes  to  hear  the  royal  rescript  read  ;  but  it  was 
coldly  received  by  all  present.  Lyoomedes,  the  Arcadian  envoy, 
even  protested  against  the  headship  claimed  for  Thebes,  aiui 
asserted  that  the  allied  synod  should  not  be  exclusively  convmed 
in  that  city,  but  in  the  actual  seat  of  war.  After  some  angry 
language,  the  Arcadians  veithdrew  from  the  aissembly,  and  the 
other  deputies  seem  to  have  followed  their  example.  Nor  were 
the  Thebans  more  successful  in  an  attempt  to  get  the  rescript 
recognized  by  sending  it  round  to  the  various  cities  separately. 

§  15.  It  was,  in  ail  probability,  during  a  mission  undertaken 
by  Felopidas  and  Ismenias,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  rescript  in  Thessaly  and  the  northem 
parts  of  Greece,  that  they  were  seized  and  imprisoned  by  Alex- 
ander of  Phene.  That  tyrant  met  them  at  Fharsalus  under  all 
the  appearances  of  peace,  but  took  occasion  of  their  being  with- 
out guards  to  seize  and  carry  them  off  to  Fheras.  Such  value 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Felopidas  that  his  imprisonment 
induced  several  of  the  Thessalian  partizans  of  Thebes  to  submit 
to  Alexander.  Even  the  Athenians  did  not  disdain  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  treacherous  breach  of  puUic  faith,  and  sent 
Autocles  with  a  fleet  of  30  triremes  and  1000  hoplites  to  the 
support  of  Alexander.  Meanwhile  the  justly  incensed  Thebans 
.  had  despatched  an  army  of  8000  hophtes  and  600  cavaliy,  to 
recover  or  avenge  their  favourite  citizen.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  no  longer  commanded  by  Epaminondas,  who, 
as  we  have  related,  had  not  been  re-elected  to  the  office  of 
Bceotaich.  Their  present  commanders  were  utteriy  incompe- 
tent. They  were  beaten  and  forced  to  retreat,  and  the  army 
was  in  such  danger  from  the  active  pursuit  of  the  Thessalians 
and  Athenians,  that  its  destruction  seemed  inevitable.  Luckily, 
however,  Epaminondas  was  serving  as  a  hoplite  in  the  ranks. 
By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  troops  he  was  now  called  to  the 
conmiand,  and  succeeded  in  conducting  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.  Here  the  unsuccessful  Bostarchs  were  disgraced,  and 
Epaminondas,  whose  reputation  now  shone  forth  more  brilliantly 
than  ever,  was  restored  to  the  command,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  second  Theban  anmy  destined  to  attempt  the  release  of  Fe- 
lopidas. Directed  by  his  superior  skill,  the  enterprise  proved 
successful.  Anxious,  however,  for  the  life  of  his  friend,  Epami- 
nondas avoided  reducing  Alexander  to  such  extremities  as  might 
induce  him  to  make  away  with  Felopidas ;  and  thus,  though  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  attained,  it  was  not  accom- 
panied with  such  striking  and  decisive  results  as  to  counter- 
balance the  advantages  which  Alexander  had  derived  from  his 
treachery. 
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H6.  The  acquirement  of  Oropus  was,  however,  Bome  com- 
pensation to  the  Thebans  for  their  losses  on  the  other  side  of 
their  frontier.  The  possession  of  that  town,  which  lay  on 
the  borders  of  Athens  and  Thebes,  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
contention  between  the  two  states.  For  many  years  past  it  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians ;  but  it  was  now  seized  by  a 
party  of  exiles  favourable  to  the  Theban  interest,  and  imme- 
diately occupied  by  a  Theban  garrison,  which  deprived  the  Athe- 
nians of  all  hopes  of  retaking  it.  The  Athenians  had  been  dis- 
pleased at  the  want  of  zeal  manifested  by  their  Peloponnesian 
alhes  in  not  assisting  them  in  the  affair  of  Oropus ;  and  Lyco- 
medes,  who  was  disgusted  with  the  Theban  pendency,  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  to  negotiate  an  alliance  between  Arcadia 
and  Athens.  He  procured  himself  to  be  appointed  ambassador 
to  that  city,  where  he  was  favourably  received,  and  preliminary 
arrangements  made  for  an  alliance ;  but  on  his  way  home  he 
was  assassinated  by  some  Arcadian  exiles  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  negotiations,  however,  proceeded.  Callistratus  was  sent 
from  Athens  as  AmbassSdor  to  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand, 
whilst  Epaminondas  hastened  from  Thebes,  to  counteract,  if 
possible,  the  machinations  of  the  eloquent  Athenian.  But  though 
Epaminondas  here  displayed  his  ready  talent  in  debate,  he  was 
unsuccessful.  The  Athenians  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  at  the  same  time  without  formally  breaking  with 
Thebes. 

H7.  This  connexion  rendered  it  desirable  for  Athens  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  Peloponnesus,  and  for 
this  purpose  she  formed  the  treacherous  design  of  seizing  Co- 
rinth by  surprise.  She  was  not  only  at  peace  but  in  alliance 
with  that  city ;  and  her  auxiliaries  were  serving  in  the  Corinthian 
forts  and  outposts.  These,  however,  were  to  be  the  instruments 
of  her  treachery.  Under  pretence  of  a  reinforcement  an  arma- 
ment under  the  command  of  Chares  was  despatched  to  Corinth. 
But  the  designs  of  Athens  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians, 
who  refused  to  admit  Chares  into  their  port  of  Cenchrees ;  and 
at  the  same  time  dismissed  the  other  Athenians  in  their  service, 
yet  with  all  the  appearance  of  good  will.  Though  thus  saved 
for  the  moment,  this  step  had  placed  the  Corinthians  in  a  state 
of  isolation ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  open  negotiations 
with  Thebes  for  a  general  peace.  Their  overtures  were  well  re- 
ceived by  the  Thebans.  A  meeting  of  the  allies  was  then  con- 
vened at  Sparta,  in  which  the  Corinthians  set  forth  the  necessity 
of  their  case,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  the  rest  of  the  confe- 
derates to  follow  their  example  in  concluding  a  peace  with 
Thebes,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  the  independence  of  each 
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individaal  city,  including  Measene ;  but  without  recognizing  tbe 
headship  of  Thebes,  or  entering  into  any  fermal  alliance  with 
her.  On  this  basis  a  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Phlius,  Epidaurus,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  cities;  but  as  the  Thebans  made  the  independence  of 
Messen6  an  indispensable  condition,  Sparta  resolutely  refused  to 
join  it,  and  the  larger  states  of  Greece,  Thebes,  Athens,  Sparta, 
Arcadia,  and  others  still  remained  at  war. 

§  18.  Athens  availed  herself  of  the  distracted  condition  of 
Greece  to  extend  her  maritime  empire.  She  had  no  longer  occa-  ^ 
sion  to  dread  any  opposition  from  Sparta ;  and  she  accordingly 
sent  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  ^gean  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus,  who '  succeeded  in  conquering  Samos,  and  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  Potidsea,  Pydna, .  Methdne,  and  it  is  said 
even  of  Olynthus  itself.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  he  was 
menaced  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  Theban  fleet.  £pa- 
minondas,  jealous  of  the  miahtime  empire  of  Athens,  had  pei^ 
suaded  his  countrymen  to^try  their  strength  on  a  new  element. 
Sparta,  he  said,  was  humbled;  it  was  not  she,  but  Athens, 
who  was  now  their  prominent  enemy ;  and  he  exhorted  them 
not  to  rest  content  till  they  had  transferred  to  the  Theban  Gad- 
mea  the  PropylsBa  which  adorned  the  acropolis  of  Athens.  A 
fleet  of  100  triremes  was  constructed,  and  he  himself  appointed 
to  the  command ;  whilst  envoys  were  sent  to  BJbiodes,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  to  induce  them  to  break  with  Athens.  It  was  with 
this  fleet  that  Epaminondas  appeared  in  the  Hellespont  in  b.c. 
363.  He  seems,  however,  to  hiave  effected  httle, — at  least  no- 
thing splendid  is  recorded — and  this  expedition  proved  both  the 
first  and  last  of  the  Thebans  by  sea. 

H9.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that  his  friend  Pelopidafi  led  an 
expedition  into  Thessaly  against  Alexander  of  Phene.  .  Strong 
complaints  of  the  tyranny  of  that  despot  arrived  at  Thebes,  and 
Pelopidas,  who  probably  also  burned  to  avenge  his  private 
wrongs,  prevailed  upon  the  Thebans  to  send  him  into  Thessaly 
to  punish  the  tyrant.  The  forces  he  had  collected  were  far 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  Alexander ;  and  when  informed  at 
Pharsalus,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army,  he  remarked  that  it  was  so  much  the  better,  since 
there  would  be  more  for  him  to  conquer.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  the  hills  of  CynoBcephalsd ;  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  routed ; 
and  Pelopidas,  observmg  his  hated  enemy  endeavouring  to  rally 
them,  was  seized  with  such  a  transport  of  rage  that,  regardless  of 
his  duties  as  st  general,  he  rushed  impetuously  forwards  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  single  combat.  Alexander  shrunk  back  within 
the  ranks  of  his  guards,  followed  impetuously  by  Pelopidas,  who 
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was  soon  slain,  fighting  with  desperate  brayery.  Although  tho 
army  of  Alexander  was  defeated  with  severe  loss,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Pelopidas  deprived  the  Thebans  and  their  Thessa- 
han  aUies  of  all  the  joy  which  they  would  otherwise  have  felt 
at  their  victory.  The  Thebans,  however,  subsequently  avenged 
the  death  of  their  general  by  sending  a  firesh  £>rce  of  7000  hop- 
lites  into  Thessaly ;  with  which  they  compelled  Alexander  to 
relinquish  all  his  dependencies  in  that  country,  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  actual  limits  of  Pheree,  and  to  swear  allegiance  to 
Thebes.  The  Thebans  thus  acquired  greater  influence  Uian  they 
had  ever  before  enjoyed  in  Northern  Greece. 

i  20.  Meantime  a  war  had  been  carried  on  between  Ells  and  Ar- 
cadia. It  hsM  been  already  remarked,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  the  Eleans  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  Triphylian  towns* 
in  which  they  were  backed  by  Sparta,  but  opposed  by  the  Arca^ 
dians.  The  Eleans  also  laid  claim  to  a  tract  of  hilly  ground 
lying  north  of  the  Alpheus,  containing  Lasion  and  some  other 
towns  which  had  been  included  in  the  Arcadian  league.  They 
seized  Lasion  by  surprise,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  afterwards  took  formal  possession  of  the  sacred 
district  of  Olympia.  Other  acts  of  hostihty  had  occurred  between 
the  Eleans  and  Arcadians,  and  the  £>rmer  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  In  364  b.c.  the  Arcadians  were  still  in  possession  of 
Olympia;  and  as  the  Olympic  festival  occurred  in  that  year, 
they  availed  themselves  of  tiieir  situation  to  transfer  the  presi- 
dency of  the  games  fin)m  the  Eleans  to  the  Pisatans,  who  had 
long  laid  claim  to  it.  It  was  anticipated  that  the  Eleans  would 
assert  their  rights  by  force ;  and  the  Arcadians  prepared  to 
resist  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  not  only  by  a  large  army  of 
their  own,  but  also  by  summoning  their  allies.  The  festival  had 
already  commenced,  many  of  the  games  had  been  performed,  and 
the  wrestling  match  was  going  on,  when  bodies  of  the  Eleans» 
and  their  alHes  the  Achffians,  were  observed  approaching  the 
sacred  ground.  The  Arcadians  immediately  rushed  to  arms,  and 
formed  on  the  bank  of  the  httle  river  (Jladeus,  to  prevent  their 
approach.  The  Eleans  advanced  with  the  utmost  boldness,  but 
were  finally  repulsed  and  obhged  to  retire.  On  this  occasion 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  deity  himself  was  converted  into  a 
fortress,  and  the  majestic  Jove  of  Phidias  looked  down  with 
calm  dignity  upon  those  who  were  contending  for  the  honour  of 
celebrating  his  festival.  The  Eleans  subsequently  avenged  them- 
selves by  striking  the  104th  Olympiad  out  of  the  Ijst  of  the 
festivals. 

^21.  Not  content  with  this  insult  to  the  Eleans,  the  Arcadians 
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carried  their  insolence  to  the  extent  of  sacrilege,  by  despoiling 
the  rich  temples  of  Olympia.  But  this  act  ripened  the  seeds 
of  disunion  which  were  already  springing  up  among  the  Arca- 
dians themselves.  The  assembly  of  Mantinea  passed  an  act  re- 
nouncing all  participation  in  the  sacred  spoil,  and  though  the 
Ten  Thousand  attempted  at  first  to  seize  the  leading  men  at 
Mantinea  as  traitors  to  the  Arcadian  league,  the  views  of  the 
Mantineans  respecting  the  employment  of  the  sacred  treasures 
were  so  evidently  just,  that  even  their  opponents  were  at  length 
shamed  into  them.  Accordingly,  a  pe&ce  was  concluded  with 
the  Eleans,  who  were  restored  to  all  their  rights  with  regard  to 
Olympia.  Since  the  Spartans  had  supported  the  Eleans,  the 
Mantineans  were  naturally  brought  into  close  connexion  with 
the  former ;  whilst  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians,  and  especially  the 
Tegeans,  favoured  Thebes.  Tegea  thus  became  the  centre  of 
Theban  influence  in  Arcadia,  and  was  occupied  by  a  Theban 
harmost  and  a  garrison  of  300  Bosotians.  The  Thebans  viewed 
the  success  of  the  Mantineans  and  Spartan  party  with  suspicion ; 
and  when  the  peace,  recently  concluded,  was  sworn  to  at  Tegea, 
they  seized  the  principal  members  of  the  Spartan  party.  The 
news  of  this  treacherous  act  was  received  with  great  indig- 
nation at  Mantinea.  Heralds  were  immediately  despatched  by 
the  Mantineans  to  demand  the  release  of  their  own  citizens. 
Hereupon  the  Theban  harmost  released  the  prisoners,  protesting 
that  he  had  been  misled  by  a  false  report  of  the  approach  of 
a  Spartan  force,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  a  party  vrithin  the 
walls  in  order  to  seize  Tegea.  The  Mantineans  and  their  party, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  this  apology,  but  sent  envoys 
to  Thebes,  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  harmost.  Epami- 
nondas,  incensed  that  a  peace  had  been  concluded  without  the 
sanction  of  Thebes,  justified  the  harmost's  conduct,  and  bade  the 
envoys  carry  back  word  that  he  would  himself  soon  lead  an 
army  into  Arcadia.  The  Mantineans  and  their  partisans  imme- 
diately made  preparations  for  war,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
request  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedsmonians. 

i  22.  These  events  occurred  in  362  b.c,  and  in  the  summer  of 
that  year  Epaminondas  undertook  his  fourth  and  last  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus.  The  proceedings  in  Arcadia,  which  threatened 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done  in  that  country,  and  ultimately  to 
lead  to  an  alliance  between  it  and  Sparta,  were  the  motives 
for  his  expedition.  His  army  was  numerous,  and  included 
many  troops  from  Northern  Greece.  He  marched  without 
opposition  to  Tegea,  where  he  was  joined  by  such  of  the 
Arcadians  and  other  Feloponnesians  as  were  favourable  to  the 
Theban  cause.     The  other  party  concentrated  themselves  at 
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Mantinea,  whithei  the  aged  Agesilaus  was  marching  with  a  Laoe- 
daBmoniaa  force,  whilst  Athenian  succouis  were  also  expected. 
Epaminondas,  whose  movements  were  characterized  by  decision 
and  rapidity,  resolved  to  surprise  Sparta  in  the  absence  of  Age- 
silaus by  a  sudden  march  upon  it.  Providentially,  however,  a 
swift  Cretan  runner  overtook  Agesilaus  in  time  to  warn  him  of 
the  danger.  He  got  back  to  Sparta  early  enough  to  anticipate 
the  attempt  of  Epaminondas;  and  though  that  commander 
actually  entered  the  city,  yet  he  found  the  streets  and  houses  so 
well  defended,  that  he  was  fjeun  to  retire.  The  alarm  caused  by 
this  diversion  had  however  occasioned  the  recall  of  the  LacedsB- 
monian  armv  destined  for  Mantinea,  and  Epaminondas  took 
advantage  of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  that 
place.  Fortunately  for  the  Mantineans,  the  Athenian  cavalry 
had  reached  their  city  an  hour  or  two  before  the  axrival  of 
Epaminondas,  and  though  himgry  and  tired  with  their  march, 
succeeeded  in  repulsing  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse.  Epa- 
minondas now  fell  back  upon  Tegea. 

i  23.  Thus  both  these  well  planned  manoeuvres  were  acci- 
dentally frustrated.  As  the  enemy  had  now  succeeded  in  con- 
centrating their  forces  at  Mantinea,  it  was  clear  that  a  general 
action  was  unavoidable.  The  plain  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea, 
though  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  shut  in  on  every 
side  by  lofly  mountains.  In  length  it  is  about  ten  miles,  whilst 
its  breadth  varies  from  one  to  eight.  About  four  miles  south  of 
Mantinea  it  contracts  to  its  narrowest  dimensions,  and  here  the 
Lacedffimonians  and  Mantineans  took  up  their  position.  Epa- 
minondas, in  marching  northwards  from  Tegea,  inclined  to  the 
lefl,  so  as  to  skirt  the  base  of  Mount  Msnalus,  which  bounds  the 
plain  on  the  west.  On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  hostile  lines,  Epa- 
minondas ordered  his  troops  to  halt  and  ground  arms.  Hence 
the  Lacedssmonians  inferred  that  he  did  not  mean  to  ofier  'battle 
that  day ;  and  so  strong  was  this  persuasion,  that  they  left  their 
ranks,  whilst  some  of  the  horsemen  took  off  their  breastplates 
and  unbridled  their  horses.  But  meanwhile  Epaminondas  was 
making  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  His  plan  very  much  re- 
semble that  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  His  chief  reliance  was 
upon  the  Boeotian  troops,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  column  of 
extraordinary  depth.  The  enemy  at  length  became  aware  of  his 
intentions  and  hurried  into  their  ranks ;  but  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  receive  the  onset  of  the  Theban  hopHtes,  who 
bore  down  all  before  them.  The  Mantineans  and  Lacedse- 
monians  turned  and  fled,  and  the  rest  followed  their  example. 
The  day  was  won ;  but  Epaminondas,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  fell  pierced  with  a  mortal  wound.     His  loll  occasioned 
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such  consternation  among  his  troops,  that  although  the  enemy 
were  in  full  flight,  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  their  advantage, 
and  remained  rooted  to  the  spot.  Hence  hoth  sides  suhse- 
quently  claimed  the  victory  and  erected  trophies,  though  it  was 
the  Lacedaemonians  who  sent  a  herald  to  request  the  bodies  of 
the  slain. 

Epaminondas  was  carried  off  the  field  with  the  spear-head  still 
fixed  in  his  breast.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  shield  was 
safe,  and  that  the  victory  was  gained,  he  inquired  for  lokudas 
and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  in  the  com- 
mand. Being  informed  that  both  were  slain :  "  Then,'*  he  ob- 
served, "you  must  make  peace."  After  this  he  ordered  the 
spear-head  to  be  withdrawn ;  when  the  gush  of  blood  which 
followed  soon  terminated  his  life.  Thus  died  this  truly  great 
man ;  and  never  was  there  one  whose  title  to  that  epithet  has 
been  less  disputed.  Antiquity  is  unanimous  in  his  praise,  and 
some  of  the  first  men  of  Greece  subsequently  took  him  for  their 
model.  With  him  the  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  began 
and  ended.  His  last  advice  was  adopted,  and  peace  was  con- 
cluded probably  before  the  Theban  army  quitted  Peloponnesus. 
Its  basis  was  a  recognition  of  the  stattis  quo — ^to  leave  everything 
as  it  was,  to  acknowledge  the  Arcadian  constitution  and  &e  in- 
dependence of  Me8sen6.  Sparta  alone  refiised  to  join  it  on 
account  of  the  last  article,  but  she  was  not  supported  by  her 
allies. 

i  24.  Agesilaus  had  lived  to  see  the  empire  of  Sparta  extin- 
guished by  her  hated  rival.  Thus  curiously  had  the  prophecy 
been  fulfilled,  which  warned  Sparta  of  the  evils  awaiting  her 
under  a  "  lame  sovereignty."  But  Agesilaus  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned all  hope;  and  he  and  his  son  Archidamus  now  directed 
their  views  towards  the  east  as  the  quarter  from  which  Spartan 
power  might  still  be  resuscitated.  At  the  age  of  80  the  indo- 
mitable old  man  proceeded  with  a  force  of  1000  hoplites  to  assist 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  revolt  against  Persia.  The  age  and 
insignificant  appearance  of  the  veteran  warrior  made  him,  how- 
ever, a  butt  for  Egyptian  ridicule,  and  he  was  not  intrusted  with 
the  supreme  command.  But  in  spite  of  this  afiiront  he  accom- 
panied the  Egyptian  army  on  an  expedition  into  Phcenicia. 
During  the  absence  of  Tachos,  Nectanebis  rose  against  him,  and 
being  supported  by  Agesilaus,  obtained  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
Nectanebis  rewarded  this  service  with  a  present  of  230  talents. 
But  Agesilaus  did  not  live  to  carry  this  money  home  to  Sparta. 
He  died  on  his  road  to  Cyren6,  where  he  had  intended  to  embark 
for  Greece.  His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly 
buried  in  Sparta.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Archidamus  UL 

v.." 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

HISTORY  OP  THE  SICH.IAN  GREEKS  FROM  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  TIMOLEON. 

§  1.  Revolutions  at  Syracuse.  Dionysius  the  Elder  seizes  the  despotisiXL  ' 
§  2.  His  successes.  8  8.  His  poetical  compositions.  Plato  visits  Sy- 
racuse. §  4.  Death  of  Dionysius.  His  character.  Story  of  Damocles- 
g  5.  Accession  of  the  younger  Dionysius.  Second  visit  of  Plato.  Ban- 
ishment of  Dion.  Third  visit  of  Plato.  8  6.  Dion  expels  Dionysius, 
and  becomes  master  of  Syracuse.  §  7.  Assassination  of  Dion.  §  8. 
Revolutions  at  Syracuse.  The  Syracusans  invoke  the  aid  of  Corinth. 
§  9.  Character  ofximoleon.  §  10.  His  successes.  Surrender  of  Diony- 
sius and  conquest  of  Syracuse.  §  11.  Moderation  of  Timoleon.  He 
remodels  the  constitution.  §  12.  Defeats  the  Carthaeinians  at  the 
Crimesus.  §  18.  Deposes  the  Sicilian  desDots.  §  14.  Retires  into  a 
private  station.     His  great  popularity  ana  death. 

4  1.  The  affairs  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  an  important  branch  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  After  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  armament  in  B.C.  413,  the  constitution  of 
Syracuse  was  rendered  still  more  dcmocratical  hy  a  new  code  of 
laws,  which  Diocles,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  took  the  chief 
part  in  drawing  up.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  B.C.  410,  Hermo- 
crates,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  during  the  Athenian  invasion,  was  ba- 
nished ;  and  Diocles  thus  obtained  for  a  time  the  undisputed 
direction  of  the  Syracusan  government.  But  two  years  after- 
wards Diocles  was  in  his  turn  banished  in  consequence  of  his 
want  of  success  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  Mean- 
time Hermocrates  had  returned  to  Sicily  and  collected  a  con- 
siderable force  at  Selinus,  from  whence  he  carried  on  hostilities 
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against  the  Carthaginians  and  their  allies  with  considerable 
success,   and  thus  secured  a  strong  party  at  Syracuse  in  his 
favour.    Relying  upon  this  circumstance,  he  endeavoured  to  efiect 
his  restoration  by  force,  but  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  enter 
Syracuse  by  night,  b.c.  407.     This  state  of  things  opened  the 
way- for  a  still  more  daring  and  successful  aspirant.     This  was 
the  celebrated  Dionysius,  the  son  of  a  person  also  named  Her- 
mocrates.     Dionysius  was  of  humble  origin,  but  of  good  educa- 
tion, and  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  public  office.     He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  Hermocrates  just  mentioned, 
in  which  he  had  been  wounded  and  given  out  for  dead, — a  cir- 
cumstance  by  which  he  escaped  a  sentence  of  banishment. 
After  the  death  of  Hermocrates,  the  domestic  discontents  of  the 
Syracusans  were  still  further  fomented  by  another  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  406  b.c,  during  which  they  took  and  plun- 
dered Agrigentum.     Dionysius,  who  now  headed  the  party  of 
Hermocrates,  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  discontent,  in  an 
artful  address  to  the  assembly  attributed  the  fall  of  Agrigentum 
to  the  incompetence  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  their  deposition,  and  the  appointment  of  others  in 
their  stead,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one.     His  advent  to  power 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  exiles  of 
his  party.     His  next  step  was  to  get  rid  of  his  colleagues  by  ac- 
cusing them  of  treachery  and  corruption,  and  to  procure  his 
own  sole  appointment  with  milimited   and   irresponsible   au- 
thority.    The  remaining  steps  towards  a  despotism  were  easy. 
Under  pretence  that  his  life  had  been  attempted,  he  obtained  a 
body-guard  of  1000  men  for  his  protection  ;  by  whose  means  he 
made  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  and  openly  seized  upon  the 
supreme  power,  b.c.  405. 

§  2.  Dionysius  first  directed  his  arms  against  Naxos,  Catana, 
and  Leontini,  which  successively  fell  into  his  power  either  by 
force  or  treachery ;  but  it  was  not  till  b.c.  397  that  he  considered 
himself  sufficiently  strong  to  declare  war  against  Carthage.  This 
war  was  conducted  with  varying  success.  In  395-4  Syracuse 
itself  seemed  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Carthaginian  fleet,  after  obtaining  a  great  naval 
victory  at  Catana,  sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  upwards 
of  200  strong.  At  the  same  time  their  army  established  itself  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  took  up  his  head-quarters  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jove,  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  walls,  and  even  occu- 
pied and  plundered  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  The  situation  of 
Dionysius  now  seemed  desperate.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost  and  making  his  escape ;  from 
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which  he  was  deterred  by  one  of  his  friends  observing,  "  that  so- 
vereign power  was  an  honourable  winding-sheet."  A  pestilence 
which  shortly  afterwards  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp 
proved  the  sEdvation  of  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians  fell  by 
thousands,  whilst  the  Syracusans  themselves  remained  unharmed. 
Dionysius  made  a  successful  attack  both  by  sea  and  land  on  their 
weakened  ferces ;  and  Imilcon  was  glad  to  secure  a  disgraceful 
retreat  by  purchasing  the  connivance  of  Dionysius  fi)r  &e  sum 
of  300  talents. 

After  this  period  the  career  of  Dionysius  was  marked  by  great 
though  not  altogether  unvarying  success.  In  393  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Magon  once  more  threatened  Syracuse,  but  were 
again  defeated,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Dionysius 
willingly  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  since  he  was  anxious  to 
pursue  his  schemes  of  conquest  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  and  in 
Magna  Grsecia.  By  the  year  384  he  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
country.  He  had  now  arrived  at  his  highest  pitch  of  power, 
and  had  raised  Syracuse  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Grecian  states, 
second  in  influence,  if  indeed  second,  to  Sparta  alone.  Under 
his  sway  Syracuse  was  strengthened  and  embellished  with  new 
fortifications,  docks,  arsenals,  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
became  superior  even  to  Athens  in  extent  and  population.  Dio- 
nysius took  every  opportunity  of  extending  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers,  and  strengthening  himself  by  alliances.  He 
cultivateid  the  £dendship  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and  among  the 
last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  of  an  auxiliary  force  in  two 
successive  years  to  support  them  against  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Thebans. 

§  3.  Dionysius  was  a  warm  patron  of  literature,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  gain  distinction  by  his  hterary  compositions.  In  the  midst 
of  his  political  and  military  cares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  poetry,  and  not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained  the  second 
and  third  prizes ;  and,  finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away 
the  first  prize  at  the  Lensean  festival,  with  a  play  called  the 
"  Hansom  of  Hector." 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him  seeking  the 
society  of  men  distinguished  in  Uterature  and  philosophy. 
Plato,  who  visited  Sicily  about  the  year  389  from  a  curiosity  to 
see  Mount  iBtna,  was  introduced  to  Dionysius  by  Dion.  The 
high  moral  tone  of  Plato's  conversation  did  not  however  prove 
so  attractive  to  Dionysius  as  it  had  done  to  Dion  ;  and  the  phi- 
losopher was  not  only  dismissed  with  aversion  and  dislike,  but 
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even,  it  seems,  through  the  machinations  of  Bionysius,  seized, 
bound,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in  the  island  of  iEgina.  He  was, 
however,  repurchased  by  Anniceris  of  Gyrcn6,  and  sent  back  to 
Athens. 

i  4.  DionysiuB  died  in  B.C.  367,  after  a  reign  of  38. years. 
Love  of  power  was  his  ruling  passion  :  the  desire  of  literary 
fame  his  second.  In  his  manner  of  life  he  was  moderate  and 
temperate ;  but  he  was  a  stranger  to  pity,  and  never  sufiered 
it  to  check  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ends.  Although  by  no 
means  deficient  in  personal  courage,  the  suspicious  temper  of 
Dionysius  rendered  him  the  miserable  prey  of  uneasiness  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  greatness,  and  drove  him  to  take  precautions 
for  the  security  of  his  life  even  against  his  nearest  friends  and 
relatives.  The  miseries  of  absolute,  but  unlegalized  and  unpo- 
pular power,  cannot  be  more  strongly  illustrated  than  by  the 
celebrated  story  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse  and  his  flatterer  Da- 
mocles. The  latter  having  extolled  the  power  and  majesty,  the 
abundant  possessions  and  magnificent  palaces  which  rendered  his 
master  the  happiest  of  men,  Dionysius  invited  Damocles  to  try 
what  his  happiness  really  was,  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  placed 
on  a  golden  couch,  decked  with  coverings  of  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  embroidery.  The  sideboards  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  plate ;  pages  of  the  choicest  beauty 
waited  on  him  ;  his  head  was  crowned  with  garlands,  and  reeked 
with  unguents ;  the  smell  of  burning  odours  filled  all  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  table  was  covered  with  the  most  exquisite  viands. 
Damocles  now  thought  himself  supremely  happy ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  his  enjoyments  he  happened  to  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  ceiling,  and  beheld  a  naked  scimitar  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  single  hair.  At  this  sight  his  satisfaction  vanished  in  an 
instant,  and  he  entreated  to  be  released  from  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasures  which  could  only  be  tasted  at  the  risk  of  iSe.*  Such 
was  the  tyrant's  practical  illustration  of  his  own  envied  con- 
dition. 

k  5.  Dionysius  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  commonly 
called  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was  about  25  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  Other's  death.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  married 
two  wives  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these  was  a  Locrian  woman 
named  Doris;  the  other,  Aristomache,  was  a  Syracusan,  the 
daughter  of  Hipparinus,  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of 

*   "  Destriotus  enflis  cui  super  impia 
C^rvice  pendet,  non  Siculso  dapes 
Dulcem  elaborabunt  saporem ; 
Non  avium  cithaneque  cantus 
Somnum  reducdnt,** — Hob.  Oarm.  ill  1.  17. 
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DionysiuB,  and  sister  to  Dion,  whom  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  as  the  friend  of  Plato.  The  marriage  with  Doris 
proved  immediately  fruitful,  and  by  her  he  had  three  children, 
of  whom  the  eldest,  Dionysius,  was  his  successor.  But  Aristo- 
mach6  was  long  childless,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Dionysius,  who, 
attributing  the  circumstance  to  the  spells  and  incantations  of 
the  mother  of  Doris,  caused  the  latter  to  be  put  to  death.  At 
length  Aristomach6  also  bore  him  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Dionysius  having  died  without  appointing  any  suc- 
cessor, Dion  at  first  attempted  to  secure  the  inheritance  tor  his 
youthful  nephews,  but  found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
such  claims  in  favour  of  the  son  of  Doris.  The  inexperience  of 
the  young  Dionysius,  however,  inclined  him  to  listen  to  the 
counsels  of  Dion,  who  had  always  enjoyed  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  father,  and  who  now  became  the  conRdential  ad- 
viser of  the  son.  Plato's  lofty  and  ideal  conceptions  of  civil 
government  had  sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Dion,  and  the 
influence  which  he  now  enjoyed  over  the  youthful  sovereign 
made  him  long  to  seize  the  opportimity  for  reaHzing  them  in 
practice.  To  expel  the  Carthaginians  from  Sici^,  to  civilize  and 
HcUenize  the  semi-barbarous  SiceHot  tribes,  and  to  convert 
Syracuse  from  a  despotism  into  a  constitutional  monarchy  go- 
verned by  equal  laws, — ^these  were  the  projects  which  floated  in 
the  imagination  of  Dion,  and  which  he  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
Dionysius.  With  this  view  he  puisuaded  Dionysius  to  invite 
Plato  again  to  Syracuse,  nothing  doubting  that  his  eloquence 
and  conversationai  powers  would  work  an  immense  efiect  upon 
the  youthful  monarch.  But  Plato  was  now  growing  old,  and  had 
already  experienced  the  danger  of  attempting  to  instruct  despots 
in  the  sublime,  but  somewhat  visionary  theories  of  perfect  go- 
vernment. Nevertheless,  afler  something  of  a  struggle,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  scruples  and  apprehensions  to  the  pressing  instances  of 
his  firiend  Dion,  and  the  warm  invitation  of  young  Dionysius 
himself  The  philosopher  was  received  with  the  greatest  honour. 
His  illustrious  pupil  immediately  began  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry ;  superfluous  dishes  disappeared  firom  the  royal  table ;  and 
Dionysius  even  betrayed  some  symptoms  of  a  wish  to  mitigate 
the  former  rigours  of  the  despotism.  But  now  his  old  courtiers 
took  the  alarm;  nor  does  Plato  himself  appear  to  have  used 
with  skill  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  application  of  his  doc- 
trines which  chance  had  thrown  in  his  way.  It  was  whispered 
to  Dionysius  that  the  whole  was  a  deep  laid  scheme  on  the  part 
of  Dion  £>r  the  purpose  of  eflecting  a  revolution  and  placing  his 
own  nephews  on  the  throne.  These  accusations  had  the  desired 
eflect  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius ;  and  an  intercepted  letter  from 
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Dion  to  the  Carthaginian  generals,  in  which  he  invited  them  to 
make  their  communications  through  him,  afibrded  Dionysius  a 
pretext  for  getting  rid  of  him.  In  the  course  of  a  conyersation 
he  enticed  Dion  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  harbour,  when 
suddenly  producing  the  intercepted  letter,  and  charging  him  to 
his  face  with  treason,  he  forced  him  to  enter  a  vessel  that  was 
in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  Italy.  The  situation  of  Plato  was 
now  very  critical.  Many  advised  Dionysius  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  the  despot  refused  to  listen  to  these  suggestions.  He  even  in- 
vited Plato  to  his  palace,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect ; 
but  he  cautiously  abstained  from  any  more  lessons  in  a  philo- 
sophy which  he  had  now  been  taught  to  regard  with  suspicicai 
as  designed  only  to  deprive  him  of  his  power.  Plato  was  at 
length  suffered  to  escape  from  the  kind  of  honourable  captivity 
in  which  he  was  held ;  but  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  Diony- 
sius he  again  reluctantly  returned  to  Syracuse  in  the  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  the  tyrant  to  recall  Dion  from  banishment.  In 
this,  however,  he  proved  unsuccessful ;  nay,  Dionysius  even  pro- 
ceeded to  measures  of  violence  against  his  former  guide  and 
minister.  Firs^  the  remittances  which  Dion,  who  was  now 
residing  at  Athens,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  were  stopped, 
and  at  length  all  his  large  property  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  distributed  among  the  personal  Mends  of  Diony- 
sius. Plato  beheld  this  injustice  towards  his  friend  with  grief 
and  mortification,  but  without  the  power  of  preventing  it ;  and 
it  was  ynth  difiBeulty  that  he  himself  at  lengdi  obtained  permis- 
sion to  return  to  Greece. 

i  6.  This  event  took  place  early  in  360  B.C. ;  and  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  Plato  met  his  friend  Dion,  and 
acquainted  him  with  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  against 
him  by  Dionysius.  The  natural  indignition  of  Dion  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  other  acts  of  the  Syracusan  tyrant.  Dionysius 
compelled  Arete,  the  wife  of  Dion,  and  his  own  half-sister,  to 
marry  one  of  his  friends,  named  Timocrates.  He  also  acted  in 
the  most  brutal  manner  towards  Dion's  youthful  son.  Thus 
wounded  in  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  resolved  on  revenge. 
The  popularity  which  he  had  acquired,  not  only  at  Athens  but 
at  Sparta  and  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  especially  among  those 
who  were  attached  to  Plato  and  his  teaching,  rendered  many 
disposed  to  serve  him;  whilst  the  natural  desire  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Syracusan  population  to  recover  their  hberty,  as  well 
as  the  contempt  into  which  Dionysius  had  fallen  from  his 
drunken  and  dissipated  habits,  promised  success  to  any  enter- 
priEe  against  him,  though  undertaken  with  ever  so  small  a 
force. 
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Af^r  two  or  three  yean  spent  in  preparations,  Dion,  in  the  mim- 
mer  of  357  b.c,  landed  on  the  coa^t  of  Sicily  with  only  800  men. 
The  enterprise  was  favoured  by  an  imprudent  step  on  the  part 
of  Dionysius,  who  had  recently  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  80  vessels 
on  an  expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Italy.  By  a  rapid  night-march 
Dion  appeared  unexpectedly  before  Syracuse ;  at  dawn  his  troops 
were  beheld  from  the  walls  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  little  river 
Anapus,  first  crowning  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  sacrificing 
to  the  rising  sun.  Their  advance  resembled  rather  the  solemn 
procession  of  a  festival  than  the  march  of  an  hostile  army.  The 
inhabitants,  filled  with  joy  and  enthusiasm,  crowded  throiigh 
the  gates  to  welcome  Dion  as  their  deliverer,  who  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet  that  he  was  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  despotism  of  Dionysius,  and  of  liberating  not  only  the 
Syracusans,  but  all  the  Sicihan  Greeks. 

Dion  easily  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse, 
with  the  exception  of  Ortygia,  which  was  still  held  by  the  parti- 
sans of  Dionysius.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  that  tyrant  found 
his  capital  on  his  return  from  his  Italian  expedition.  Dionysius 
at  first  attempted  to  recover  possession  of  the  city  by  force,  but 
having  been  defeated  In  a  sea-fight,  he  determined  to  quit  Syra- 
cuse, and  sailed  away  to  Locri  in  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollo- 
crates  in  charge  of  the  citadel  (b.c.  356).  After  his  departure, 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  besiegers,  and  Dion  was  deposed 
from  the  command ;  but  the  disasters  of  the  Syracusans,  aris- 
ing from  the  incapacity  of  their  new  leaders,  soon  led  to  his 
recall  and  to  his  appointment  as  sole  general  with  uncontrolled 
authority.  Not  long  afUr,  Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  citadel. 

i  7.  Dion  was  now  master  of  Syracuse,  and  in  a  condition  to 
carry  out  all  those  exalted  notions  of  political  life  which  he 
had  sought  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  Dionysius.  He  seems  to 
have  contemplated  some  political  changes,  probably  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  kind  of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchy, 
after  the  fashion  of  Sparta,  combined  perhaps  with  the  oligarchi- 
cal institutions  of  Corinth.  But  this  scheme  of  a  constitution 
existed  only  in  his  imagination ;  his  immediate  and  practical 
acts  were  tyrannical,  and  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by 
his  overbearing  manners.  The  Spacusans  looked  for  republican 
institutions — ^for  the  dismantling  of  the  fortifications  of  Ortygia, 
the  stronghold  of  despotism — and  for  the  destruction  of  the 
splendid  mausoleum,  which  had  been  erected  there  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by  way  of  pledge  that  the  despotism 
was  really  extinct  and  overthrown.  But  Dion  did  nothing  of  all 
this.     Nay,  he  even  caused  Heraclides,  who  had  proposed  the 
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destruction  of  Ortygia,  to  be  privately  assassinated.  This  act 
increased  to  the  highest  pitch  the  unpopularity  under  which 
he  already  laboured.  One  of  his  bosom  friends — ^the  Athenian 
Callippus — seized  the  opportunity  to  mount  to  power  by  his 
murder,  and,  having  gained  over  some  of  his  guards,  caused 
him  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own  house.  This  event  took  place 
in  353,  about  three  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Dionysian 
dynasty. 

§  8.  Callippus  contrived  to  retain  the  sovereign  power  abont 
a  twelvemonth.  He  was  ultimately  driven  out  by  Hipparinus, 
the  nephew  of  Dion  (son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache), 
who  reigned  but  two  years.  Nysasus,  another  of  Dion's  nephews, 
subsequently  obtained  the  supreme  authority,  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  it  when  Dionysius  presented  himself  before  Syra- 
cuse with  a  fleet,  and  became  master  of  the  city  by  treachery, 
about  B.C.  346.  Dionysius,  however,  was  not  able  to  re-establi^ 
himself  iirmly  in  his  former  power.  Most  of  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were  governed 
by  petty  despots :  one  of  these,  Hicetas,  who  had  established 
himself  at  Leontini,  afibrded  a  rallying-point  to  the  disafiected 
Syracusans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on  Syracuse. 
Meantime,  the  Carthaginians  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
distracted  condition  of  Sicily,  hi  the  extremity  of  their  suffer- 
ings, several  of  the  Syracusan  exiles  appealed  for  aid  to  Corinth, 
their  mother-city.  The  application  was  granted,  and  Timoleon 
was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  destined  for  the  relief 
of  Syracuse. 

{  9.  Timoleon  was  one  of  those  models  of  uncompromising 
patriotism  which  we  sometimes  meet  with  in  the  history  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  frequently  in  that  of  Rome,  but  which, 
under  some  of  its  phases,  we,  in  modem  times,  are  at  a  loss 
whether  to  approve  or  to  condemn.  When  a  man's  country  was 
comprised  in  a  small  state  or  a  single  city,  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism grew  stronger  in  proportion  as  it  was  more  condensed ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  humanising  eflects  of 
Christianity,  may  perhaps  be  chiefly  attributed  the  difference 
between  ancient  and  modem  views  respecting  the  duty  of  a 
patriot.  Timoleon  was  distinguished  for  gentleness  as  well  as  fer 
courage,  but  towards  traitors  and  despots  his  hatred  was  intense. 
He  had  once  saved  the  life  of  his  elder  brother  Timophancs  in 
battle  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own ;  but  when  Timophanes 
availing  himself  of  his  situation  as  commander  of  the  garrison 
in  the  Acrocorinthus,  endeavoured  to  enslave  his  country,  Timo- 
leon did  not  hesitate  to  consent  to  his  death.  Twice  before 
had  Timoleon  pleaded  with  his  brother,  beseeching  him  not  to 
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destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country ;  but  when  Timophanes 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  appeals,  Timoleon  connived  at  the 
action  of  his  friends  who  put  him  to  death,  whilst  he  himself, 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  tears,  stood  a  Uttle  way  aloof  The  action 
was  not  without  its  censurers  even  among  the  Corinthians  them- 
selves :  but  these  were  chiefly  the  adherents  of  the  despotic 
party,  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  regarded  the  conduct 
of  Timoleon  with  love  and  admiration.  In  the  mind  of  Timoleon, 
however,  their  approving  verdict  was  far  more  than  outweighed 
by  the  reproaches  and  execrations  of  his  mother.  The  stings  of 
blood-guiltiness  and  the  maternal  curse  sunk  so  deep  into  his 
soul  that  he  endeavoured  to  starve  himself  to  death,  and  he  was 
only  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  the  active  interference  of  his 
friends.  But  for  many  years  notiiing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
return  to  public  life.  He  buried  himself  in  the  country  far  from 
the  haunts  of  men,  dragging  out  the  life  of  a  self-condemned 
criminal  and  exile,  till  a  chance  voice  in  the  Corinthian  as- 
sembly nominated  him  as  the  leader  of  the  expedition  against 
Dionysius. 

MO.  Roused  by  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  exhortations 
of  his  friends,  Timoleon  resolved  to  accept  the  post  thus  ofiered 
to  him.  The  prospect  however  was  discouraging.  Before  he 
sailed,  a  message  arrived  from  Sicily  to  countermand  the  expe- 
dition, Hicetas  and  the  anti-Dionysian  party  having  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  refused  to  allow 
any  Corinthians  to  land  in  Sicily.  But  the  responses  of  the 
Delphic  oracle  and  the  omens  of  the  gods  were  propitious ; 
especially  the  circumstance  that  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself  a 
wreath  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upon  the  head  of 
Timoleon. 

The  fleet  of  Timoleon  consisted  of  only  ten  triremes,  but  by 
an  adroit  stratagem  he  contrived  to  elude  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
of  twenty  sail,  and  arrived  safely  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
where  he  waa  heartily  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants.  Hicetas, 
meanwhile,  had  made  great  progress  in  the  war  against  Diony- 
sius. He  had  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse  with  the  exception  of  Ortygia, 
in  which  he  kept  the  despot  closely  besieged.  Hicetas,  learning 
that  Timoleon  was  advancing  to  occupy  Adranum,  hastened 
thither  to  anticipate  him,  but  was  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
Timoleon  now  marched  upon  Syracuse.  Dionysius,  who  appears 
to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  ultimate  success,  judged  it  better 
to  treat  with  Timoleon  than  with  Hicetas,  and  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian  leader, 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth, 
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B.C.  343.  Dionysius  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Corinth, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  some  remnants  of  his  &nner 
luxury  by  the  fiastidious  taste  which  lie  showed  in  the  choice  of 
his  viands,  imguents,  dress,  and  furniture ;  whilst  his  literary  in- 
clinations manifested  thefnselves  in  teaching  the  pubhc  singerB 
and  actors,  and  in  opening  a  school  for  boys. 

Hicetas  still  had  possession  of  Achradina  ;*  and,  smce  he  saw 
that  his  selfish  plans  were  on  the  point  of  failure,  he  now  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  whole  Carthaginian  force  for  the  reductioa  of 
Ortygia.  The  harbour  of  Syracuse  was  occupied  by  150  Car- 
thaginian ships,  whilst  an  army  of  60,000  Carthaginians  was 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  But  while  Hicetas  and 
Magon  the  Carthaginian  general  marched  with  a  great  part  o[ 
their  force  to  attadk  the  town  of  Catana,  whence  the  gairisoii 
of  Ortygia  was  supplied  with  provisions,  Neon,  the  Corinthian 
commander  in  Ortygia,  watching  a  favourable  opportimity,  made 
a  sally,  defeated  the  blockading  force  on  all  sides,  and  even  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  suburb  of  Achradina.  This  unexpected 
success  raised  the  suspicions  of  Magon,  who,  feaiing  that  Hi- 
cetas meant  to  betray  him,  resolved  to  quit  the  icdand,  and 
sailed  away  with  all  his  forces  to  Carthage.  Notwithstanding 
the  defection  of  his  powerful  ally,  Hicetas  attempted  to  retain 
possession  of  that  part  of  Syracuse  which  was  still  in  hisjpower, 
but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  attack  of  Timoleon,  and  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  city  and  return  to  Leontini. 

HI.  Thus  was  the  apparently  hopeless  enterpiise  of  Timoleon 
crowned  with  entire  success  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
It  now  remained  for  him  to  achieve  a  still  greater  victory — 
a  victory  over  himself  He  was  master  of  Syracuse  and  of 
Ortygia,  with  all  its  means  and  resources  for  establishing  a 
despotism  in  his  own  favour;  but  his  first  pubhc  act  vi^as  to 
destroy  those  impregnable  fortifications  which  would  have  ren- 
dered such  a  usurpation  feasible.  All  the  Syracusans  w^ere 
invited  to  assist  in  demolishing  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  and  the 
monument  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  the  record  of  their  foimer 
slavery ;  and  on  the  ruins  of  these  dreaded  works  Timoleon  caused 
courts  of  justice  to  be  erected,  at  once  the  pledge  and  instruments 
of  equal  laws  and  future  freedom. 

Much,  however,  remained  to  be  done  to  restore  Syracuse  to  its 
former  prosperity,  and  Sicily  in  general  to  a  state  of  liberty  and 
order.  With  this  view  all  exiles  were  invited  to  retum ;  whilst 
Corbth  was  intreated  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  restoration 
and  to  become  a  second  time  the  founder  of  Syracuse.     T'wo 

*  See  plan  of  Syracuse,  p.  S3V. 
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leading  Corinthian  citizens  were  accordingly  despatched  to  assist 
Timoleon  and  the  Syracusans  in  recasting  their  constitution, 
which  was  remodelled  on  the  hasis  of  the  laws  of  Diocles.* 
To  remedy  the  poverty  into  which  Syracuse  had  been  plunged 
by  its  misfortunes,  new  colonists  wete  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves ;  and  thus  a  body  of  10,000  citizens,  including  the  Syra- 
cusan  exiles,  was  collected  at  Corinth  and  transported  to  Syracuse. 
But  larger  bodies  of  Greeks  soon  poured  in  &om  Italy,  so  that 
altogether  the  immigrants  are  reckoned  at  60,000. 

i  1 2.  Meantime,  Timoleon  was  not  idle.  He  attacked  Hicetas 
in  Leontini,  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate.  But  the  submis- 
sion of  Hicetas  was  a  mere  feint  in  order  to  gain  time  for  calHng 
in  the  Carthaginians ;  who  highly  indignant  at  the  precipitate 
retreat  of  Magon,  were  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  by 
some  signal  act  of  vengeance.  An  army  of  70,000  men  was 
accordingly  disembarked  at  Lilybaeum.  To  meet  this  formidable 
force  Timoleon  could  raise  only  about  12,000  men ;  and  on  his 
inarch  against  the  enemy  this  small  force  was  still  further  re- 

\  duced  by  the  defection  of  about  1000  of  his  mercenaries.     With 

the  remainder  Timoleon  marched  westwards  into  the  Cartha- 
ginian province.  As  he  was  approaching  the  Crimesus,  or  Cri- 
missus,  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the  Hypsa  on  the  south- 
western coajt  of  Sicily,  he  was  saluted  by  one  of  those  omens 
w!:lch  so  frequently  either  raised  the  courage  of  the  Greeks  or 
sunk  them  into  despondency.  The  army  was  met  by  several 
mules  bearing  loads  of  parsley,  the  usual  ornament  of  tombs. 
Perceiving  the  alarm  of  his  soldiers,  Timoleon,  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind,  gave  the  omen  another  and  a  favourable  direction. 
Crowns  of  parsley  were  also  employed  to  reward  the  victors  in 

^  the  Isthmian  games;  and  Timoleon,  seizing  a  handful  and 

making  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed,  "Behold  our 

'*'  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory  ;  its  imexpected  appearance  here 

afibrds  an  unequivocal  omen  of  success."     These  timely  words 

^  \  reanimated  his  men,  who  now  followed  him  with  alacrity.     In 

^^  the  battle  which  ensued  Timoleon  appeared  to  have  been  again 

favoured  by  the  gods.  In  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  terrific  storm 
of  hail,  rain,  and  thunder,  and  lightning  beat  right  in  the  faces  of 

r^  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  the  confusion  which  it  created  enabled 

the  Greeks  to  put  them  to  the  rout.     The  same  cause  occasioned 

^^  the  death  of  thousands  in  their  retreat,  for  the  river  Crimesus, 

swollen  by  the  sudden  rain,  carried  away  a  great  part  of  those 
who  attempted  to  recross  it.  Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  perished  in  the  battle,  while  15,000  more  were 

*  See  p.  487. 
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made  prifloners.  The  remainder  fled  without  stopping  to  Ulj- 
bffium,  whence  they  immediately  embarked  for  Carthage,  not 
without  a  dread  that  the  anger  of  the  gods  would  still  puisae 
them  at  sea. 

H3.  The  victory  of  the  Crimesus  brought  Timoleon  such 
an  accession  of  power  and  influence,  that  he  now  resolved  to 
carry  into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the  deqpots 
from  Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  sent  another  expedition  to 
assist  these  despots,  but  they  were  unable  to  efiect  anything, 
and  were  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Timoleon  in  b.c.  338. 
While  the  war  still  continued  with  the  Carthaginians,  Timoleon. 
obtained  possession  of  the  town  of  Leontini,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
person  of  Hicetas,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Ma- 
mercus,  despot  of  Catana,  was  next  deposed  and  executed  by 
order  of  the  publio  assembly  at  Syracuse,  and  the  other  despots 
in  Sicily  soon  shared  his  fate. 

H4.  Having  thus  eflected  the  liberation  of  the  island,  Timo- 
leon immediately  laid  down  his  power.  All  the  reward  he  received 
for  his  great  services  was  a  house  in  Syracuse,  and  some  landed 
property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  He  now  sent  fi>r  his 
family  from  Corinth,  and  became  a  Syracusan  citizen.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  retain,  though  in  a  private  station,  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  state.  During  the  latter  part  o£  his 
life,  though  he  was  totally  deprived  of  sight,  yet  when  important 
aflairs  were  discussed  in  the  assembly,  it  was  customary  to  send  for 
Timoleon,  who  was  drawn  in  a  car  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre 
amid  the  shouts  and  affectionate  greetings  of  the  assembled 
citizens.  When  the  timiult  of  his  reception  had  subsided  he 
listened  patiently  to  the  debate.  The  opinion  which  he  pro- 
nounced was  usually  ratified  by  the  vote  of  the  assembly  ;  and 
he  then  lefl  the  theatre  amidst  the  same  cheers  which  had 
greeted  his  arrival.  A  truly  gratifying  position !  and  one  which 
must  have  conferred  on  Timoleon  more  real  happiness  than  the 
possession  of  the  most  absolute  power  could  ever  have  be- 
stowed. In  this  happy  and  honoured  condition  he  breathed  his 
last  in  B.C.  336,  a  few  years  after  the  battle  of  Crimesus.  He 
was  splendidly  interred  at  the  public  cost,  whilst  the  tears  of  the 
whole  Syracusan  popidation  followed  him  to  the  grave. 

\ 
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BOOK  VI. 
THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

B.C.  359—146. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP  PHILIP  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SACEED  WAR. 

§  1.  State  of  Greece.  §  2.  Description  of  Macedonia.  §  8.  Kings  of 
Macedon.  §  4.  Character  of  Philip.  8  6.  He  subdues  the  Pffionians 
and  Illyrians.  §  6,  His  militarjr  discipline.  §  7.  Capture  of  Amphi- 
polis,  and  foundation  of  Philippi.  §8.  The  Social  War.  8  9.  Com- 
mencement of  the  Sacred  War.  The  Phocians  seize  BelphL  g  10.  Suc- 
cesses of  the  Phocians.  §  1 1.  PhUip  interferes  in  the  war.  Conquers 
Thessalj.  §  12.  Philip  in  Thrace.  Demosthenes.  §  18.  The  Olynthian 
War.  §  14.  Character  of  Phocion.  Fall  of  Olynthus.  §  16.  Process 
of  the  Sacred  War.  Embassy  to  Philip.  §  16.  Conquest  of  Phocis  by 
Philip.     Sentence  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  on  the  Phocians. 

i  1.  The  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  have  formed  the 
subject  of  the  two  preceding  books,  are  now  about  to  produce 
their  natural  fruits ;  and  in  the  present  hook  we  shall  have  to 
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relate  the  downfall  of  her  independence  and  her  suhjugation  fay  a 
foreign  power.  We  have  first  of  all  seen  Sparta  exercising  a  sort 
of  empire  of  opinion  over  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  looked 
up  to  by  them  with  willing  obedience  as  their  traditional  and 
chosen  leader.  Af^  the  Persian  wars  Athens  contests  the 
palm  with  her,  and,  through  the  confederacy  of  Delos,  becomes 
virtually  the  head  of  Greece  in  material  power,  if  not  recpgnised 
as  such  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  nation.  But  Sparta 
and  most  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  from  jealousy  of  the 
Athenian  supremacy,  league  together  for  the  purpose  of  crudi- 
ing  Athens.  Afier  a  long  struggle,  Athens  falls  into  the  power 
of  her  enemies ;  and  Sparta  becomes  the  ruler  of  Greece.  The 
power  which  she  has  thus  acquired,  she  exercises  with  haish- 
ness,  cruelty,  and  corruption;  her  own  allies  desert  her;  and 
in  little  more  than  thirty  years  afler  the  battle  of  .Sgospotami 
she  is  in  her  turn  not  only  deprived  of  the«supremacy,  but  even 
stripped  of  a  considerable  portion  of  her  own  ancient  territory, 
chiefly  through  the  power  and  influence  of  Thebes.  For  a  little 
while  Thebes  becomes  the  predominant  state;  but  she  owes 
her  position  solely  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
and  after  his  death  sinks  down  to  her  former  level.  The  state 
of  exhaustion  into  which  Greece  had  been  thrown  by  these 
protracted  intestine  dissensions  is  already  shown  by  her  having 
condescended  to  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Persia,  and  to  make 
her  hereditary  enemy  the  arbiter  of  her  quarrels.  Athens  alone, 
during  the  comparative  state  of  tranquiUity  aflbrded  her  through 
the  mutual  disputes  of  her  neighbours,  has  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing some  portion  of  her  former  strength,  and  becomes  the  leading 
power  in  the  struggle  which  now  threatens  to  overwhelm  the 
whole  of  Greece.  This  new  danger  comes  fiom  an  obscure 
northem  state,  hitherto  overlooked  and  despised,  and  considered 
as  altogether  barbarous,  and  without  the  pale  of  Grecian  civi- 
hzation. 

\  2.  Macedonia — ^for  that  is  the  country  of  which  we  are 
speaking — had  various  hmits  at  difierent  times.  Properly,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  regarded  as  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the 
south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains ;  from  lUyria  on  the  west 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardus  and  Bemus,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus,  also  separates  Thessaly  from 
Epirus ;  from  Mcesia  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  called  Orbc- 
lus  and  Scomius ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the  east  by  the  river 
Strymon.  It  is  drained  by  three  rivers  of  considerable  size,  the 
Axius,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon ;  each  of  which  has  its 
separate  valley,  formed  by  two  mountain  ranges  running  south- 
eastwards  from  the  mountains  tbat  divide  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
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All  these  riTers  discharge  themselves  into  the  Thennaic  gulf. 
The  origin  of  the  people  who  inhabited  this  tract  of  .country  has 
been  much  disputed.  The  Greeks  themselves  looked  upon  them 
as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  not  of  Hellenic  origin.  They  were  pro- 
bably an  Illyrian  people,  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  of  the  languages,  so  far  as  they  are  known, 
of  the  early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  seems  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  races. 

'i  3.  But  though  the  Macedonians  were  not  Greeks,  their  so- 
vereigns claimed  to  be  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  namely, 
that  of  Temenus  of  Argos ;  and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  I. 
proved  his  Argive  descent  previously  to  contending  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Ferdiccas  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy  ;  of  the  history  of  which,  however,  little  is  known  till 
_  ^e  reign  of  Amyntas  I.,  his  fiAh  successor,  who  was  contem- 
'  porary  with  the  Pisistratids  at  Athens.  Under  Amyntas,  who 
/)  f>  '^  submitted  to  the  satrap  Megabyzus,  Macedonia  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and  remained  so  till  ai^r  the  battle  of  Platsa.  The 
reigns  of  the  succeeding  sovereigns  down  to  Philip  II.  present 
little  that  is  remarkable,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Arche- 
laus  (B.C.  413).  This  monarch  effected  much  for  Macedonia  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  army,  by  erecting  fortresses  to 
check  the  incursions  of  his  barbarous  neighbours,  by  construct- 
ing roads,  and  by  endeavouring  to  difilise  among  his  subjects  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art.  He  transferred  his  residence  firom 
MgEB  to  Pella,  which  thus  became  the  capital,  and  he  employed 
Zeuxis  to  adorn  his  palace  there  with  paintings.  He  entertained 
many  literary  men  at  his  court ;  such  as  Agathon  and  Euripides, 
the  latter  of  whom  ended  has  days  at  Pella.  Archelaus  was  as- 
sassinated in  B.C.  399,  and  the  crown  devolved  upon  Amyntas  II., 
a  representative  of  the  ancient  line.  Amyntas  lefl  three  sons  : 
Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Alorites ;  Per- 
diccas  III.,  who  recovered  his  brother's  throne  by  slaying  Pto- 
lemy, and  who  feU  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians ;  and  lastly,  the 
celebrated  Phihp,  of  whom  we  have  now  to  speak. 

i  4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  youthful  Philip 
was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  to  the  Thebans  as  security  for 
the  peace  effected  by  Pelopidas.  His  residence  at  Thebes  gave 
him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  literature.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  made  the  personal  acquaintance  of  Plato ; 
and  he  undoubtedly  acquired  that  command  over  the  Greek  lan- 
guage which  put  him  on  a  level  with  the  best  orators  of  the  day. 
But  the  most  important  lesson  which  he  learned  at  Thebes  was 
the  art  of  war,  with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduced  by  Epa- 
minondas.     At  the  time  of  Philip's  residence,  moreover,  Thebes 
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was  the  centre  oi  political  interest,  and  he  must  accordingly  have 
had  opportunities  to  bopome  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
views  and  poUcy  of  the  various  Grecian  powers.  The  genius 
and  character  of  Philip  were  well  calculated  to  derive  advantage 
from  these  opportunities.  He  had  great  natural  acutaieas  and 
sagacity,  so  as  to  perceive  at  a  glance  the  men  to  be  employed, 
and  the  opportunities  to  be  improved.  His  boundless  ambition 
was  seconded  by  an  iron  will,  which  no  danger  could  daunt  and 
no  repulse  dishearten ;  and  when  he  had  once  formed  a  project 
he  pursued  it  with  untiring  and  resistless  energy.  His  himd- 
some  person,  spontaneous  eloquence,  and  apparently  &ank 
deportment,  were  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  schemes  ;  whilst  under  these  seducing  quaUties  lurked  no 
inconvenient  morality  to  stand  between  his  desires  and  their 
gratification.  Corruption  was  his  instrument  as  frequently  as 
force ;  and  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  boasts  that  he  had  UJcen 
more  towns  with  silver  than  with  iron.*  Yet  when  force  was 
necessary  no  man  could  wield  it  better ;  for  with  the  skill  of  a 
general  he  united  a  robustness  of  constitution  which  enabled 
him  to  bear  all  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  as  well  as  the 
meanest  soldier. 

i  5.  Such  was  the  man  who  at  the  age  of  23  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia  (b.c.  359).  It  had  probably  been  in- 
trusted to  him  when  his  brother  Ferdiccas  set  out  on  the  expe- 
dition against  the  Illyrians  in  which  he  fell ;  and  afkr  that  event 
he  became  the  guardian  of  his  brother's  infant  son.  This  minority 
induced  two  pretenders  to  claim  the  crown  :  Pausanias,  who  was 
supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace ;  and  ArgsBus,  whose  claims 
were  backed  by  the  Athenians  with  a  force  of  3000  hoplites, 
because  ho  had  engaged  to  put  them  in  possession  of  Amphi* 
polis.  But  by  his  promises  and  address  Philip  contrived  to 
propitiate  both  the  king  of  Thrace  and  the  Athenians ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  he  made  the  same  ofiers  as  Argseus  had  done. 
The  two  pretenders  being  thus  deprived  of  their  supporters, 
were  easily  got  rid  of,  and  Philip  was  left  at  hberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Peeonians  and  Illyrians,  who  were  threatening 
Macedonia  with  invasion.  The  former  people  were  easily  sul^ 
dned,  and  Philip  then  marched  against  the  Illyrians  with  a  force 
of  10,000  men.  He  was  met  by  Bardylis,  the  aged  chief  of 
lUyria,  with  an  army  of  about  the  same  strength.  This  was  the 
first  important  engagement  fought  by  Philip.  He  displayed  in 
it  the  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  school  of  £pa- 
•  "  diffidit  urbium 

Portas  ylr  Macedo  et  submit  ffimuloa 
Reges  muiieribii9."—HoB.  Carm,  iii.  16.  IS. 
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minondas,  and,  like  that  commander,  gained  the  victory  by  con- 
centrating his  forces  on  one  point  of  the  enemy's  line.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  lUyrian  army  were  destroyed ;  and  they  were 
consequently  compelled  to  submit  unconditionally,  and  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  Philip  the  principal  mountain  passes  between 
the  two  countries.  It  was  afler  these  victories  that  Philip  seems 
to  have  deposed  his  nephew,  and  to  have  assumed  the  crown  of 
Macedon.  This  revolution,  however,  was  unattended  with  harsh- 
ness or  cruelty.  Philip  continued  to  bring  up  his  nephew  at 
court,  and  ultimately  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 

i  6.  It  was  natural  that  success  acquired  with  so  much  ease 
should  prompt  a  youthful  and  ambitious  monarch  to  further 
undertakings.  In  anticipation  of  future  conquests  he  devoted 
the  greatest  attention  to  the  training  and  discipline  of  his  army. 
It  was  in  his  Illyrian  ^ars  that  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the 
far-famed  Macedonian  phalanx.  But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his 
military  innovations  was  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army. 
We  have  already  noticed  certain  bodies  of  this  description  at 
Argos  and  Thebes.  Philip,  however,  seems  to  have  retained  on 
foot  the  10,000  men  which  he  had  employed  against  the  Illy- 
rians ;  and  this  standing  force  was  gradually  enlarged  to  double 
the  nimiber.  Among  the  soldiers  discipline  was  preserved  by 
the  severest  punishments.  Thus  we  hear  of  a  youth  of  noble 
birth  being  scourged  for  leaving  the  ranks  to  get  a  draught  of 
wine  at  a  tavern ;  and  of  another  who,  though  a  favourite  at 
court,  was  put  to  death  for  a  similar  ofience,  aggravated  by  a 
breach  of  positive  orders. 

}  7.  Philip's  views  were  now  turned  towards  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers of  his  dominions,  where  his  interests  clashed  with  those  of 
the  Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians  had  made 
various  imavailing  attempts  to  obtain  possession  of  Amphipolis, 
once  the  jewel  of  their  empire,  but  which  they  had  rtever  reco- 
vered since  its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon 
rendered  it  also  valuable  to  Macedonia,  not  only  as  a  commercial 
port,  but  as  opening  a  passage  into  Thrace.  The  Olynthians 
were  likewise  anxious  to  enrol  Amphipolis  as  a  member  of  their 
confederacy,  and  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Athenians  to  form 
an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Amphipolis  against  their 
mutual  enemy.  Aji  alliance  between  these  two  powerful  states 
would  have  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  Philip's  views ; 
and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  this  coaU- 
tion.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  Philip's  skill  and  du- 
plicity in  negotiation.  By  secretly  promising  the  Athenians 
that  he  would  put  Amphipolis  into  their  hands,  if  they  would 
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give  him  possession  of  Fydna,  he  induced  them  to  reject  the 
overtures  of  the  Olynthians ;  and  by  ceding  to  the  latter  the 
town  of  Anthemus,  he  bought  off  their  opposition.  He  now  laid 
siege  to  Amphipolis,  which,  being  thus  left  unaided,  fell  into  his 
hands  (b.c.  358).  He  then  forthwith  marched  against  Pydna, 
which  surrendered  to  him ;  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
the  Athenians  who  had  put  him  in  possession  of  this  town,  he 
refused  to  give  up  Amphipolis  to  them. 

Philip  had  now  just  reason  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  Athenians, 
and  accordingly  it  was  his  policy  to  court  the  favour  of  the 
Olynthians,  and  to  prevent  them  from  renewing  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Athenians.  In  order  to  separate  them  more 
efiectually,  he  assisted  the  Olynthians  in  recovering  Potidsa, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  confederacy,  but  was  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  capture  of  the  town  he 
handed  it  over  to  the  Olynthians;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
treated  the  Athenian  garrison  with  kindness,  and  allowed  them 
to  return  home  in  safety.  Plutarch  relates  *that  the  capture  of 
Potidffia  was  accompanied  mth  three  other  fortunate  events  in 
the  Hfe  of  Philip ;  namely,  the  prize  gained  by  his  chariot  at  the 
Olympic  games,  a  victory  of  his  general  Parmenio  over  the 
Illyrians,  and  the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander.  These  events 
happened  in  b.c.  356. 

Philip  now  crossed  the  Strymon,  on  the  left  bank  of  which 
lay  Pangeeus,  a  range  of  mountains  abounding  in  gold  mines. 
Pangseus  properly  belonged  to  the  Thracians,  but  had  some- 
times been  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  and  sometimes 
of  the  Thasians ;  and  at  this  time  was  held  by  the^atter  people. 
Philip  conquered  the  district,  and  founded  there  a  new  town 
called  Philippi,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thasian  town  of 
Crenides.  By  improved  methods  of  working  the  mines  he  made 
them  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  1000  talents,  nearly  250,000/. 
But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  military  post  that  Philippi  was  valu- 
able to  him,  and  as  a  means  of  pushing  his  conquests  fiirther 
eastwards;  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  at  present  pre- 
pared. 

k  8.  Meanwhile,  Athens  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  her  allies, 
which  has  been  called  the  Social  War;  and  which  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  she  was  obliged  to  look  quietly  on  whilst 
Phihp  was  thus  aggrandizing  himself  at  her  expense.  This  war 
broke  out  in  b.c.  357.  The  chief  causes  of  it  seem  to  have  been 
the  contributions  levied  upon  the  allies  by  the  Athenian  gene- 
rals, and  the  re-establishment  of  the  system  of  cleruchies,  which 
the  Athenians  had  formally  renounced  when  they  were  bq^nning 
to  reconstruct  their  empire.     However  this  may  be,  a  coalition 
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was  foimed  againfit  Athens,  of  which  either  Byzantium  or  Rhodes 
was  the  head,  and  which  waa  soon  joined  by  Chios,  Cos,  and 
other  places.  The  insurgents  were  also  assisted  by  the  Caiian 
prince,  Mausolus.  The  £rst  step  taken  by  the  Athenians  in 
order  to  quell  this  insurrection  was  to  attack  Chios  with  60  tri- 
remes, under  Chares  and  Chabrias.  The  expedition  proved  un- 
succei»ful.  Chabrias  was  slain  whilst  gallantly  leading  the  way 
mto  the  harbour  of  Chios,  and  the  armament  was  altogether  de- 
feated. We  next  find  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  employed  in 
this  wax  in  conjunction  with  Chares :  but  the  details  recorded 
of  it  are  obscure,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  Chares  got  rid 
of  his  two  colleagues  on  a  chaige  of  failing  to  support  him  in  a 
battle.  On  this  indictment  they  were  subsequently  tried,  when 
Iphicrates  was  acquitted ;  but  Timotheus  was  condemned,  and 
retired  to  C balds,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Athens  thus 
lost  her  best  conmianders ;  and  Chares,  having  obtained  the  sole 
conomand,  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap  Axtabazus,  who  had 
revolted  agsunst  Aflaxerxes,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  sum, 
which  enabled  him  to  pay  his  men.  He  did  not  succeed,  how- 
ever, in  reducing  the  refractory  aUies  to  obedience ;  and  when 
Artaxerxes  threatened  to  support  them  with  a  fleet  of  300  ships, 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous 
peace,  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  more  important 
allies  (b.c.  355).  The  Athenians  only  succeeded  in  retaining 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  islands,  and  their  revenue  from 
them  was  reduced  to  the  moderate  sum  of  45  talents. 

i  9.  The  S«cial  War  tended  still  further  to  exhaust  the  Grecian 
states,  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  Phihp's  progress  to  the  su- 
premacy. Another  war,  which  had  been  ragmg  during  the  same 
time,  produced  the  same  result  even  to  a  greater  extent.  This 
was  the  Sacred  Wcffr,  which  broke  out  between  Thebes  and 
Fhocis  in  the  same  year  as  the  Social  War  (b.c.  357).  An  ill- 
feeling  had  long  subsisted  between  those  two  countries.  It  was 
with  reluctance  that  the  Fhocians  had  joined  the  Theban  al- 
hance.  In  the  last  campaign  of  Epaminondas  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  positively  refused  their  assistance ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  leader  they  seem  to  have  conmiitted  some  actual 
hostihties  agaipst  Boeotia.  The  Thebans  now  availed  themselves 
of  the  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil to  take  vengeance  upon  the  Fhocians,  and  accordingly  induced 
this  body  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Fhocians,  because 
they  had  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  CirrhsBan  plain,  which,  after 
the  first  sacred  war,  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Delphian  god,"*^ 
and  was  to  lie  waste  for  ever.  The  Fhocians  pleaded  that  the 
*  See  pp.  50,  61. 
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payment  of  the  fine  would  ruin  them ;  but  instead  of  listening 
to  their  remonstrances,  the  Amphictyons  doubled  the  amount, 
and  threatened,  in  case  of  their  continued  refusal,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  Thus  driven  to  desperation,  the 
Phocians  resolved  to  complete  the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had 
been  branded,  by  seizing  the  very  temple  of  Delphi  itself,  to  the 
possession  of  which  they  asserted  an  ancient  right,  founded  on  a 
verse  in  Homer,  in  which  the  "rocky  Pytho"  was  reckoned 
among  the  Phocian  towns.*  If  they  succeeded  in  seizing  the 
temple,  not  only  would  aU  its  treasures  be  at  their  command, 
but  they  would  even  be  able  to  dictate  the  responses  of  the 
oracle.  The  leader  and  coimsellor  of  this  enterprise  was  Philo- 
melus,  who,  with  a  force  of  no  more  than  2000  men,  surprised 
and  took  Delphi.  The  Locrians  of  Amphissa,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  temple,  were  defeated  by  him  with  great  loss. 
Being  now  master  of  the  temple,  Philomelus  destroyed  the  re- 
cords containing  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  appealed 
to  all  Greece  against  its  injustice.  At  first,*  however,  he  care- 
fully abstained  &om  touching  the  sacred  treasure ;  but  he  levied 
large  sums  on  the  private  property  of  the  Delphians.  He  then 
fortified  the  temple  afresh ;  and,  having  hired  more  mercenaries, 
which  swelled  his  force  to  5000  men,  invaded  the  Liocrian  terri- 
tory. Afler  some  petty  skirmishes,  the  Locrians  were  finally 
defeated  in  a  pitched  battle ;  whereupon  they  applied  to  the 
Thebans  for  assistance. 

§  10.  Meanwhile,  Philomelus,  being  master  of  the  oracle,  ex- 
torted a  decree  from  the  priestess  sanctioning  all  that  he  had 
done ;  and  sent  envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  including 
Thebes,  to  vindicate  his  conduct,  and  to  declare  that  the  treasures 
of  Delphi  were  untouched.  The  envoys  suci^eded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  from  Thebes  they  were  repulsed 
with  threats.  There,  however,  the  application  of  the  Locrians 
met  with  a  ready  acquiescence ;  and  messages  were  sent  by  the 
Thebans  to  stir  up  the  Thessalians.and  all  the  northem  tribes 
which  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  Phocians 
now  saw  themselves  threatened  by  a  powerful  combination, 
whilst  from  Athens,  weakened  by  the  social  war,  and  from  Sparta, 
hampered  by  Megalopolis  and  Messene,  they  could  expect  but 
little  aid.  In  this  emergency  Philomelus  threw  off  the  scruples 
which  he  had  hitherto  assumed,  and  announced  that  the  sacred 
treasures  should  be  converted  into  a  fund  for  the  payment  of 
mercenarieis.  Crowds  of  adventurers  now  flocked  on  all  sides  to 
his  standard,  and  he  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000 
men.  With  these  he  again  invaded  Locris,  and  defeated  the 
•  Iliad,  il  51*7. 
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Thebans  and  Thessalians.  Subsequently,  however,  the  Thebans 
obtained  laige  leinforcements,  and  having  become  manifestly  the 
strongest,  put  to  death  all  Phocian  prisoners,  as  being  guilty  of 
sacrilege.  The  war  thus  assumed  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  the  Phocians,  by  way  of  self  preservation,  were  obUged  to 
retaliate.  The  details  of  the  struggle  are  not  accurately  known, 
but  it  appears  that  a  great  battle  was  at  length  finight,  in  which 
the  Phocians  were  defeated  and  Philomelus  killed.  The  victory, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  decisive  to 
enable  the  Thebans  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi,  and  they  sub- 
sequently returned  home. 

Onomarchus,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Philomelus  in  the 
command,  carried  on  the  war  with  vigour  and  success.  He  re- 
duced both  the  western  and  eastern  Locrians,  as  well  as  the  little 
state  of  Doris.  He  then  invaded  Boeotia,  captured  Orchome- 
nus,  and  laid  siege  to  ChsBronea ;  which,  however,  the  Thebans 
compelled  him  to  raise,  and  drove  him  back  with  some  loss  into 
Phocis.  * 

111.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Sacred  War  when  Philip  first 
began  to  interfere  in  it.  It  was  only,  however,  through  his  pre- 
vious conquests  in  Thessaly  that  he  was  enabled  to  do  so.  Even 
before  he  could  enter  that  country  he  had  to  reduce  the  town  of 
Methdn6,  which  lay  between  him  and  the  Thessalian  frontier ; 
and  it  was  at  the  siege  of  this  place  that  he  lost  his  eye  by  an 
arrow.  After  the  capture  of  Methone,  his  road  lay  open  into 
Thessaly ;  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  Aleuadra  of  Larissa,  who 
were  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  successors  of 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  that 
state.  Alexander  himself  had  been  despatched  through  the 
machinations  of  his  wife  Thebe,  who  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
by  her  three  half  brothers.  These  subsequently  ascended  the 
throne,  and  exercised  a  tyranny  as  harsh  as  that  of  their  pre- 
decessor. Fhers,  it  seems,  had  shown  some  disposition  to  assist 
the  Phocians;  and  when  Onomarchus  heard  that  Philip  was 
marching  against  it,  he  sent  his  brother,  Phayllus,  with  a  force 
of  7000  men  to  its  assistance.  Philip  defeated  Phayllus,  bat 
was  subsequently  routed  and  compelled  to  retreat  by  Onomar- 
chus in  person.  The  latter  then  turned  his  arms  against  Coro- 
nea,  which  he  reduced  ;  but  the  news  that  PhiUp  had  re-entered 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  soon  compelled  him  again 
to  march  thither.  Philip  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Delphic  god,  and  made  his  soldiers  wear  wreaths  of 
laurel,  plucked  in  the  groves  of  Tempe.  Onomarchus  was  at  the 
head  of  about  an  equal  number  of  men ;  but  in  the  encounter 
which  ensued,  apparently  near  the  gulf  of  PagassB,  he  was  slain, 
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and  his  army  totally  defeated  (b.g.  352).  This  vkixxry  made 
Philip  znaater  of  Theesaly.  He  now  directed  his  znaich  soutb- 
wardfi  with  the  view  of  subduing  the  Phocians;  but  upon 
reaching  Thennopyl»,  he  found  the  pass  guarded  by  a  strong 
Athenian  force,  and  was  compelled,  or  considered  it  more  prudaxt, 
to  retreat. 

M2.  After  his  return  from  Thessaly,  Philip's  views  -wexe  di- 
rected towards  Thrace  and  the  Chersonese ;  but  he  £rst  carried 
his  arms  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  countiy  that  the  Athe- 
nians could  learn  nothing  of  his  movements.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  Demosthenes  stepped  forwards  as  the  proclaimed 
opponent  of  Philip,  and  delivered  the  first  of  those  celebnted 
orations  which  iiom  their  subject  have  been  called  "  the  Philip- 
pics.'' Since  the  establishmrait  of  democracy  at  Athens  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  ability  in  public  speaking  was  indispensable  to  a 
public  man.  Hitherto,  however,  the  leading  men  of  Athens  had, 
like  Cimon  and  Pericles,  been  statesmen  and  warriorB,  as  well  as 
orators.  But  the  great  progress  made  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as 
well  as  in  the  art  of  war  since  the  im{m>ved  tactics  introduced 
by  Epaminondas,  had  now  almost  completely  separated  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  orator  and  the  soldier.  Phocion,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Demosthenes,  was  the  last  who  combined  the  provinces 
of  the  two.  The  ears  of  the  Athenians  had  become  fastidioas. 
They  delighted  in  displays  of  oratorical  skill ;  and  it  was  this 
period  which  produced  those  speakers  who  have  been  called  by 
way  of  eminence  "  the  Attic  orators."  Demosthenes,  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  was  bom  in  b.c.  382-381.  Having  lost  bis 
father  at  the  early  age  of  seven,  his  guardians  abused  their  trust, 
and  defrauded  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  paternal  inheritance. 
This  misfortune,  however,  proved  one  of  the  causes  which  tended 
to  make  him  an  orator.  Demosthenes,  as  he  advanced  towards 
manhood,  perceived  with  indignation  the  conduct  of  hie  guar- 
dians, for  which  he  resolved  to  make  them  answerable  when  the 
proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  by  accusLog  them  himself 
before  the  dicastery.  The  weakness  of  his  bodily  frame,  which 
unfitted  him  for  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  caused  him  to 
devote  himself  with  all  the  more  ardour  to  intellectual  pursuits. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  lassus,  who  then  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate ;  and  when  he  had  acquired 
a  competent  degree  a[  skill,  he  pleaded  his  cause  against  his  guai^ 
dians,  and  appears  to  have  recovered  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  estate.  This  success  encouraged  him  to  speak  in  the  public 
assembly ;  but  his  first  attempt  proved  a  failure,  and  he  retired 
from  the  bema  amidst  the  hootings  and  laughter  of  the  citizens. 
The  more  judicious  and  candid  among  his  auditars  perceived. 
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however,  marks  of  genius  in  his  speech,  and  rightly  attrihuted 
his  failure  to  timidity  and  want  of  due  preparation.  Eunomus, 
an  aged  citizen  who  met  him  wandering  about  the  FirsBus  in  a 
state  of  dejection  at  his  ill  success,  bade  him  take  courage  and 
perseTere.  *'  Your  manner  of  speaking,"  said  he,  '*  very  much 
resembles  that  of  Pericles ;  you  fail  only  through  want  of  con- 
fidence. You  are  too  much  disheartened  by  5ie  tumult  of  a 
popular  assembly,  and  you  do  not  take  any  pains  even  to  acquire 
that  strength  of  body  which  is  requisite  for  the  bema."  Struck 
and  encouraged  by  these  remarks,  Demosthenes  withdrew  awhOe 
from  puhho  life,  and  devoted  himself  persevezingly  to  remedy 
his  d^ects.  They  were  such  as  might  be  lessen^  if  not  re- 
moved, by  practice,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  a  weak  voice, 
imperfect  articulation,  and  ungraceful  and  inappropriate  action. 
He  derived  much  assistance  £ram  Satyrus,  the  actor,  who  exei^ 
cised  him  in  reciting  passages  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
He  studied  the  best  rhetorical  treatises  and  orations,  and  is  said 
to  have  copied  the  work  of  Thucydides  with  his  ovm  hand  no 
fewer  than  eight  times.  He  shut  himself  up  for  two  or  three 
months  together  in  a  subterranean  chamber  in  order  to  practise 
composition  and  declamation.  It  may  also  be  well  supposed 
that  he  devoted  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  attention  to  the 
laws  of  Athens  and  the  politics  of  Greece.  His  perseverance  was 
crowned  vrith  success ;  and  he  who  on  the  furst  attempt  had 
descended  from  the  bema  amid  the  ridicule  of  the  crowd,  became 
at  last  the  most  perfect  orator  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

}  13.  Demosthenes  had  established  himself  as  a  public  speaker 
before  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
in  connexion  with  Philip  that  we  are  to  view  him  as  a  statesman 
as  well  as  an  orator.  Philip  had  shown  his  ambition  by  the  con- 
quest of  Thessaly,  and  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  Sacred 
War ;  and  Demosthenes  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the  enemy 
of  the  hberties  of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  In  his  first "  Philippic" 
Demosthenes  tried  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  meas- 
ures against  this  formidable  enemy ;  but  his  warnings  and  exhoi^ 
tations  produced  little  efiect,  for  the  Athenians  vrere  no  longer 
distinguished  by  the  same -spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  cha- 
racterized them  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy.  It  is  true  they 
were  roused  to  momentary  action  towards  the  end  of  B.C.  352 
by  the  nevra  that  Philip  was  besieging  the  fortress  of  Herseum  on 
the  Propontis ;  but  the  armament  which  they  voted,  upon  receiv- 
ing the  news,  did  not  sail  till  the  autumn  of  b.c.  351,  and  then 
on  a  reduced  scale  under  the  command  of  Oharidemus.  For  the 
next  two  years  no  important  step  viras  taken  to  curb  the  growing 
power  of  Philip ;  and  it  was  the  danger  of  Olynthus,  which  first 
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induced  the  Athenians  to  prosecute  the  war  -with  a  little  mare 
energy. 

In  350  B.C.,  Philip  having  captured  a  town  in  Chalcidic6,  Olyn- 
thus  began  to  tremble  for  her  own  safety,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Athens  to  crave  assistance.  Olynthus  was  still  at  the  head  of 
thirty-two  Greek  towns,  and  the  confederacy  was  a  sort  of  coim- 
terpoise  to  the  power  of  PhiHp.  It  was  on  this  occasioa  that 
Demosthenes  delivered  his  three  Olynthaic  orations,  in  which 
he  warmly  advocated  an  alliance  v^th  Olynthus. 

k  14.  Demosthenes  was  opposed  by  a  strong  party,  with  which 
Phocion  commonly  acted.  Phocion  is  one  of  the  most  mngnUr 
and  original  characters  in  Grecian  history.  Naturally  simple, 
upright,  and  benevolent,  his  manners  were  nevertheless  oHen 
rendered  repulsive  by  a  tinge  of  misanthropy  and  cynicism.  He 
viewed  the  multitude  and  their  affairs  with  a  scorn  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  disguise ;  receiving  their  anger  with  indifier- 
ence,  and  Uieir  praises  with  contempt.  When  a  response  fiom 
Delphi  announced  to  the  Athenians  that  though  they  were 
themselves  unanimous,  there  was  one  man  who  dissented  from 
them,  Phocion  stepped  forwards,  and  said :  "  Do  not  trouble 
yourselves  to  seek  for  this  refractory  citizen ; — I  am  he,  and  I 
like  nothing  that  you  do."  On  another  occasion,  when  one  of 
his  speeches  was  received  with  general  applause,  he  turned  round 
to  his  friends,  and  inquired,  "  Have  I  said  anything  bad  ?"  Pho- 
cion's  whole  art  of  oratory  consisted  in  condensing  his  speoches 
into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  without  any  attention  to  the 
smoothness  of  his  periods,  or  the  grace  of  his  language.  Yet 
their  terse  and  homely  vigour  was  often  heightened  by  a  sort  of 
dry  humour,  which  produced  more  efiect  than  the  most  studied 
efibrts  of  oratory.  "What,  at  your  meditations,  Phocion?" 
inquired  a  friend,  who  perceived  him  vsrrapt  up  in  thought. — 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  considering  whether  I  can  daorten 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athenians."  His  knovtnti  probity  also 
gave  him  weight  with  the  assembly.  He  was  the  only  statesman 
of  whom  Demosthenes  stood  in  awe ;  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  when  Phocion  rose,  "Here  comes  the  pruner  of  my 
periods."  But  Phocion's  desponding  views,  and  his  mistrust  of 
the  Athenian  people,  made  him  an  ill  statesman  at  a  period 
which  demanded  the  most  active  patriotism.  He  doubtless 
injured  his  country  by  contributing  to  check  the  more  enlarged 
and  patriotic  views  of  Demosthenes ;  and  though  his  own  con- 
duct  was  pure  and  disinterested,  he  unintentionally  threw  his 
weight  on  the  side  of  those  who,  like  Demades  and  others,  were 
actuated  by  the  basest  motives.  This  division  of  opinion  r»« 
dered  the  operations  of  the  Athenians  for  the  aid  of  the  Olyn- 
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thians  languid  and  desultory.  Town  after  town  of  the  confe- 
deracy fell  before  Philip ;  and  in  b.c.  348,  or  early  in  347,  he  laid 
siege  to  Olynthus  itself.  The  city  was  vigorously  defended ;  but 
Philip  at  length  gained  admission  through  the  treachery  of  Las- 
thenes  and  Euthycrates,  two  of  the  leading  men,  when  he 
razed  it  to  the  ground  and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  whole  of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  thus  became  a  Macedo- 
nian province.  Phihp  celebrated  his  triumph  at  Dium,  a  town 
on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  f  where,  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival 
to  the  Muses,  instituted  by  Archelaus,  he  amused  the  people 
with  banquets,  games,  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

il5.  The  prospects  of  Athens  now  became  alarming.  Her 
possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  threatened,  as  well  as  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  towns  upon  the  Hellespont.  At  this  junc- 
ture Demosthenes  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Athenians  to 
organize  a  confederacy  among  the  Grecian  states  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  a  power  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  liberty  of 
all ;  and  in  this  he  was  seconded  by  some  of  those  politicians 
who  usually  opposed  him.  But  though  steps  were  taken  towards 
this  object,  the  attempt  entirely  failed.  The  attention  of  the 
Athenians  was  next  directed  towards  a  reconcihation  with 
Thebes.  The  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  to  which  we  must  now 
briefly  revert,  seemed  favourable  to  such  a  project.  After  the 
death  of  Onomarchus,  his  brother  Phayllus  had  assumed  the 
command  of  the  Phocians  ;  and  as  the  sacred  treasure  was  still 
unexhausted  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  reinforcements  of 
troops.  The  Spartans  sent  1000  men ;  the  Achasans  2000  ;  the 
Athenians  5000  foot  and  400  horse  imder  Nausicles.  With  these 
forces  Phayllus  undertook  a  successful  invasion  of  Bceotia ;  and 
afterwards  attacked  the  Epicnemidian  Locrians,  and  took  all 
their  towns  except  NaryaB.  But  in  the  course  of  the  year  Phayllus 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  Mnaseas, 
guardian  of  Phalsecus,  the  youthful  son  of  Onomarchus.  Mnaseas, 
however,  was  soon  slain,  and  PhalsBcus  himself  then  assumed  the 
command.  Under  him  the  war  was  continued  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  Thebans,  but  without  any  decisive  success  on  either  side. 
The  treasures  of  Delphi  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  war  was  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  burthen- 
some  to  the  Thebans.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  before  hinted,  were  contemplating  a  peace  with  Thebes ; 
nor  did  it  seem  improbable  that  one  might  be  concluded  not 
only  between  those  two  cities,  but  among  the  Grecian  states 
generally.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  aspect  of  affairs  that 
induced  Philip  to  make  several  indirect  overtures  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  summer  of  b.c.  347.     In  spite  of  subsidies  from 
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Delphi  the  war  had  been  veiy  onerous  to  them,  and  they  received 
these  advances  with  joy,  yet  not  without  suspicion,  as  they  were 
quite  unable  to  divine  Philip's  motives  for  making  them.  On 
the  motion  of  Philocrates,  however,  it  was  decreed  that  ten  am- 
bassadors should  be  despatched  to  Fhihp's  court.  Philocrates 
himself  was  at  the  head  of  them,  and  among  the  rest  were  the 
rival  orators,  Demosthenes  and  ^schines,  and  the  actor  Aristo- 
demus.  We  have,  however,  no  particulars  on  which  we  can  rely 
respecting  this  embassy.  All  that  we  can  gather  respecting  it  is 
from  the  personal  recnminations  of  Demosthenes  and  ^schines, 
and  we  can  only  infer  on  the  whole  that  it  was  a  miserable 
failure.  Philip  seems  to  have  bribed  some  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  to  haye  cajoled  the  rest  by  his  hospitable  banquets  and  his 
winning  and  condescending  manners.  Nothing  decisive  was  done 
respecting  Amphipolis  or  the  Phocians ;  and  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  the  whole  fruits  of  the  embassy  were  some  vague  promises 
on  the  part  of  Philip  to  respect  the  Athenian  possessions  in 
Thrace.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Philocrates  and  his  colleagues, 
Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus,  three  of  Philip's  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  statesmen,  came  on  a  mission  to  Athens, 
where  they  were  entertained  by  Demosthenes.  The  basis  cf  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  seems  now  to  have  been  arranged,  in 
which  Philip  dictated  his  own  terms.  Another  embassy,  con- 
sisting probably  of  the  former  ten,  was  appointed  to  procure  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  by  Philip ;  and  on  the  news  that  he 
was  invading  the  dominions  of  Cersobleptes,  they  were  directed 
to  hasten  their  departure,  and  to  seek  that  monarch  in  whatever 
quarter  he  might  be.  With  this  view  they  proceeded  to  the 
port  of  Oreus  in  Euboea;  but  instead  of  foUowing  the  advice  of 
Demosthenes,  and  embarking  for  the  Hellespont,  which  they 
might  have  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  they  wasted  some  time 
at  that  place,  and  then  proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Pella: 
hence  they  did  not  reach  that  city  till  upwards  of  three  weeks 
after  quitting  Athens.  Here  they  met  ambassadors  from  other 
states  concerned  in  the  progress  of  the  sacred  war,  as  Thebes, 
Phocis,  Sparta,  and  Thessaly ;  but  Philip  ^vas  still  in  Thrace,  and 
they  had  to  wait  a  month  for  his  return.  Even  when  he  arrived 
at  Pella,  he  delayed  the  final  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  per- 
suaded the  ambassadors  to  accompany  him  on  his  march  to 
Pher»  in  Thessaly,  under  pretence  that  he  desired  their  media- 
tion between  the  Pharsalians  and  Halus ;  though  his  real  motive 
undoubtedly  was  to  gain  time  for  invading  Phocis.  He  at  length 
swore  to  the  treaty  in  Phene ;  but  the  Phocians  were  expressly 
excluded  from  it. 

H6.  Scarcely  had  the  Athenian  ambassadors  returned  home 
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when  Philip  began  hiBmarch  towards  TheimopylsB.  Demosthenes, 
on  his  return,  protested  against  the  acts  of  his  colleagues,  and 
his  representations  had  such  an  efiect,  that  the  ambassadors 
were  not  honoured  with  the  usual  vote  of  thanks.  The  main 
charge  which  he  brought  against  his  colleagues,  and  against 
^schines  in  particular,  was  that  of  having  deluded  the  people 
with  false  hopes  respecting  Fhihp's  views  towards  Athens.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  possession  of  the  popular  ear.  Not  only 
was  nothing  done  for  the  Phocians,  but  a  decree  was  even  passed 
to  convey  the  thanks  of  Athens  to  Philip,  and  to  declare  that 
unless  Delphi  was  dehvered  up  by  the  Phocians  to  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  the  Athenians  would  help  to  enforce  that  step.  The  am- 
bassadors were  again  directed  to  carry  this  decree  to  Philip  ;  but 
Demosthenes  was  so  disgusted  with  it  that  he  refused  to  go,  and 
-Slschines  also  declined  on  the  plea  of  ill-health. 

The  Phocians  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Philip.  As  soon  as  the 
king  had  passed  the  straits  of  ThermopylsB,  Phalscus  secured 
his  own  safety  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he 
was  permitted  to  retire  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  8000  mer- 
cenaries. When  Phihp  entered  Phods  all  its  towns  surrendered 
unconditionally  at  his  approach.  Phihp  then  occupied  Delphi, 
where  he  assembled  the  Amphictyons  to  pronounce  sentence 
upon  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  sacrilege  committed 
there.  The  council  decreed  that  all  the  cities  of  Phocis,  except 
AbsB,  should  be  destroyed,  and  their  inhabitants  scattered  into 
villages  containing  not  more  than  fiHy  houses  each ;  and  that 
they  should  replace  by  yearly  payments  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Sparta  was  deprived 
of  her  share  in  the  Amphictyonic  privileges ;  the  two  votes  in 
the  Council  possessed  by  the  Phocians  were  transferred  to  the 
kings  of  Macedonia ;  and  Phihp  was  to  share  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessahans  the  honour  of  presiding  at  the  Pythian  games. 
These  were  no  slight  privileges  gained  by  Phihp.  A  seat  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council  recognized  him  at  once  as  a  Grecian 
power,  and  would  afibrd  him  occasion  ^to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  Thebes  recovered  the  places  which  she  had  lost  in 
Boeotia.  Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  War  (b.c. 
346). 

z* 


The  Plain  of  Cheronea. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SACRED  WAR  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

g  1.  Results  of  the  Sacred  War.  §  2.  Macedonian  embassy  to  Athene 
Qecond  FkiUm>i€.  §  8.  Philip's  expedition  into  Thrace.  §  4.  Third 
Philippic  Progress  of  Philip.  Siege  of  Perinthus.  §  6.  Phocion's 
success  in  Euboea.  §  6.  Declaration  of  war  between  Athens  and 
Macedon.  Phocion  compels  Philip  to  evacuate  the  Chersonese.  §  7. 
Charge  of  sacrilege  against  the  Amphissians.  §  8.  Philip  appointed 
general  by  the  Ainphictyons  to  conduct  the  war  against  Ainphissa. 
1  9.  He  seizes  Elatea.  League  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  g  1(X 
Battle  of  Chseronea.  g  11.  Philip's  extravagant  joy  for  his  victory, 
g  12.  Congress  at  Corinth.  Philip's  progress  through  the  Peloponne- 
sus, g  18.  Philip's  Domestic  quarrels,  g  14.  Preparations  for  the 
Persian  expedition,     g  16.  Assassination  of  Philip. 

4  1.  The  result  of  the  Sacred  War  rendered  Macedon  the  lead- 
ing state  in  Greece.  Philip  at  once  acquired  by  it  military  glory, 
a  reputation  for  piety,  and  an  accession  of  power.  His  ambitious 
designs  were  now  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  eyes  of  the 
blindest  among  the  Adienians  were  at  last  opened ;  the  pro- 
moters of  the  peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  Philip 
incurred  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  people ;  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  Demosthenes  rose  higher  than  ever  in  public  favour. 
They  showed  their  resentment  against  Philip  by  omitting  to 
send  their  usual  deputation  to  the  Pythian  games  at  which  the 
Macedonian  monarch  presided. 
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It  was  either  this  omission,  or  the  unwillingness  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  acknowledge  Phihp  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic 
league,  that  induced  him  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  point  which  neither  his  dignity  nor  his 
interest  would  permit  to  he  in  abeyance.  It  was  generally  felt 
that  the  question  was  one  of  peace  or  war.  Yet  the  Atheuians 
were  so  enraged  against  Philip  that  those  who  were  for  main- 
taining peace  with  him  could  hardly  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  as- 
sembly. On  this  occasion  we  have  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
iBschines  and  Demosthenes  speaking  on  the  same  side,  though 
from  widely  difierent  motives.  The  former  adhered  to  his  usual 
corrupt  poUcy  in  favour  of  Philip  ;  whilst  Demosthenes,  in  sup- 
porting him,  was  actuated  only  by  views  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  disinterested  policy.  These  he  detailed  and  enforced  in  his 
Oration  On  the  Feace^  in  which  he  persuaded  the  Athenians  not 
to  expose  themselves  at  that  time  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Phihp, 
supported,  as  he  would  be,  by  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 

h  2.  Phihp  had  now  succeeded  to  the  position  lately  occupied 
by  Thebes,  and  in  virtue  of  it  prepared  to  exercise  the  same  in- 
fluence which  that  state  had  previously  enjoyed  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. He  declared  himself  the  protector  of  the  Messenians,  and 
the  friend  and  ally  of  the  MegalopoUtans  and  Argives.  Demos- 
thenes was  sent  into  Peloponnesus  to  endeavour  to  counteract 
Philip's  proceedings  in  the  peninsula  ;  but  his  mission  led  to  no 
result.  During  his  stay  there,  he  had  openly  accused  Phihp  of 
perfidy  ;  and  that  monarch  now  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  ac- 
companied by  envoys  from  Argos  and  Messene,  to  complain  of  so 
grievous  an  accusation.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  second 
Philippic  of  Demosthenes  was  delivered,  which  was  chiefly 
directed  against  the  orators  who  supported  Philip  (b.c.  344).  In 
the  following  year  a  prosecution  was  instituted  against  ^schines 
and  Philocrates  for  "  malversation  in  their  embassy "  to  the 
Macedonian  court.  The  latter,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  evaded 
the  trial  by  flight ;  and  .Xschines,  who  defended  himself  with 
great  skill,  was  acquitted  by  only  thirty  votes.* 

§  3.  Meanwhile,  in  b.c.  344,  Philip  overran  and  ravaged 
lUyria ;  and  subsequently  employed  himself  in  regulating  the 
afiairs  of  Thessaly,  where  he  occupied  Pherae  vdth  a  permanent 
Macedonian  garrison.  He  was  likewise  busied  with  preparations 
for  the  still  vaster  projects  which  he  contemplated,  and  which 
embraced  an  attack  upon  the  Athenian  colonies,  as  well  as  upon 
the  Persian  empire.  For  this  purpose  he  had  organized  a  con- 
siderable naval  force  as  well  as  an  army  ;  and  in  the  spring  of 

*  See  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  .^schines  ncQl  'rra^airQeaPeiac. 
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342  B.C.  he  set  out  on  an  expedition  agahiBt  Thiaoe  His  pro- 
gress soon  appeared  to  menace  the  Chersonese  and  the  Athenian 
possessions  in  that  quarter  ;  and  at  length  the  Athenian  troops 
under  Biopithes  came  into  actual  collision  vnth  the  Macedonians, 
ivhikt  the  former  were  engaged  in  defending  their  allies  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  Cardians,  who  were  imder  the  protection 
of  Philip.  Biopithes  hkewise  invaded  that  part  of  Thrace  which 
had  submitted  to  Philip,  and,  besides  committing  several  acts  of 
violence,  seized  a  Macedonian  envoy,  who  had  come  to  treat  for 
the  release  of  some  prisoners,  and  refused  to  dismiss  him  without 
a  considerable  ransom. 

t  4.  Philip  despatched  a  letter  of  complaint  and  remoiustrance 
to  the  Athenians  on  the  subject  of  these  attacks,  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  speech  of  Bemosthenes  On  the  Chersonese  (b.c. 
341),  in  which  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  the  character  and  procedlings  of  Bio« 
pithes  to  the  more  general  question  of  the  best  means  of  resist- 
ing Philip.  This  oration  was  soon  followed  by  the  Third 
Philippic^  a  still  more  vigorous  call  to  action.  Our  accounts  of 
Philip's  movements  at  this  time  are  scanty  and  uncertain. 
Biopithes  was  retained  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  troops ; 
and  Philip  must  have  continued  gradually  to  push  his  conquests, 
since  in  this  year  (341)  we  find  him  b^iming  to  attack  the 
Greek  cities  north  of  the  Hellespont.  He  first  besieged  and 
captured  Selymbria  on  the  Propontis,  and  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Perinthus.  The  latter  city  was  not  only  strong  by  na- 
ture, being  seated  on  a  lofty  promontory  surrounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  sea,  but  also  well  fortified.  It  was  built  on  a  series 
of  terraces  rising  one  above  another  ;  so  that  when  Philip,  by 
means  of  the  improved  artillery  which  he  employed  on  this  oc- 
casion, had  succeeded  in  battering  down  the  outer  wall,  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  fresh  rampart,  formed  by  houses  standing 
on  higher  ground,  and  cormected  together  by  a  wall  carried 
across  the  streets.  In  this  siege  Philip  was  assisted  by  his 
fleet,  which  had  previously  intercepted  and  captured  twenty 
Athenian  vessels  laden  with  com.  But  all  his  efforts  to  capture 
Perinthus  proved  unavailing,  as  both  the  Byzantines  and  the 
Persians — the  latter  probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians 
— continually  found  means  to  supply  it  with  arms  and  provi- 
sions. Finding  his  progress  thus  checked,  Phihp  lefl  half  of 
his  army  to  prosecute  the  siege,  and  with  the  remainder  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Byzantium  itself,  which  he  hoped  to 
find  unprepared. 

§  5.  Meanwhile,  the  arms  of  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of 
Fhocion,  had  been  successful  in  Eubcsa,  whither  Bemosthenes 
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Iiad  roused  his  countrymen  to  send  an  expedition  in  the  autumn 
of  341  B.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  influence  of 
Maoedon  in  that  quarter,  and  thus  erecting  another  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  Philip.  Oreus  and  Eretria,  two  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  island,  were  in  the  hands  of  despots 
supported  by  Philip ;  but  Oallias  of  Chalcis  having  formed  a  plan 
to  reduce  all  Eubcea  under  his  own  dominion,  Demosthenes 
seized  the  opportunity  to  unite  the  Athenian  arms  with  his ;  and 
Phocion,  with  the  assistance  of  Callias,  expelled  the  despots 
Clitarchus  and  Philistides  from  Eretria  and  Oreus.  For  his 
advice  on  this  occasion  the  Athenians  honoured  Demosthenes 
with  a  golden  crown.  The  same  CaUias,  or  perhaps  an  Athenian 
commander  of  that  name,  also  did  good  service  at  this  time  by 
a  naval  expedition  into  the  gulf  of  Pagass,  when  he  took  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  made  prize  of  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Macedonian  merchantmen. 

t  6.  Although  Athens  and  Macedon  were  still  nominally  at 
peace,  it  is  evident  that  the  state  of  things  just  described  was 
incompatible  with  its  further  maintenance.  Philip  addressed  a 
long  letter,  or  rather  manifesto,  to  the  Athenians  (which  has 
come  down  to  us^  in  which  he  complained  of  the  acts  by 
which  they  had  violated  the  existing  treaty,  recapitulated  the 
legitimate  grounds  which  he  had  for  hostility,  and  concluded 
with  a  sort  of  declaration  of  war.  Demosthenes  was  not  behind 
hand  in  accepting  this  challenge.  He  excited  his  countrymen  to 
pass  a  decree  for  war,  to  take  down  the  column  on  which  the 
treaty  had  been  inscribed,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  Byzantium,  then  besieged  by  Philip.  The  expe- 
dition was  intrusted  to  Chares,  in  whose  hands  it  proved  a 
miserable  failure  ;*though  he  perfectly  succeeded  in  making 
both  himself  and  the  Athenian  name  odious  and  suspected 
among  the  allies,  by  his  oppressions  and  by  the  large  sums 
which  he  extorted  under  the  name  of  benevolences.  The 
orators  of  the  Macedonian  party  took  occasion  from  the  ill 
success  of  Chares  to  disgust  the  Athenians  with  the  war, 
who  began  to  repent  of  having  sent  any  succours  to  By- 
zantium. But  Phocion,  who  did  not  act  with  those  orators 
on  this  occasion,  stood  up  and  told  the  people — ^''That  they 
should  not  be  angry  at  the  distrust  of  their  allies,  but  rather  at 
their  own  generaJs,  who  were  altogether  unworthy  of  confidence. 
It  is  they,  said  he,  who  cause  you  to  be  suspected  by  the  very 
people  who  cannot  be  saved  without  your  help."  The  Athenians  ' 
were  so  struck  with  these  representations,  that  they  immediately 
superseded  Chares,  and  appointed  Phocion  in  his  place.  Phocion  ; 
saUed  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  triremes;  and  his  high 
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reputation  for  probity  and  honour  caused  him  to  be  imme- 
diately admitted  with  his  forces  -within  the  walls  of  Byzantimn. 
Philip  was  now  forced  to  raise  the  siege  not  only  of  that  town, 
but  of  PerinthuB  also,  and  finally  to  evacuate  the  CherBonesus 
altogether.  For  these  acceptable  services  the  grateful  Byzan- 
tians  erected  a  colossal  statue  in  honour*  of  Athens. 

Afbr  his  repulse  from  the  Chensonesus,  Phihp  marched  to  the 
aid  of  Atheas,  king  of  the  Scythians,  who  had  invoked  his  assist- 
""  ance  against  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Before  he 
arrived,  however,  the  danger  had  ceased,  and  Atheas  discnissed 
him  vdth  an  insulting  message.  Hereupon  Philip  crossed  the 
Danube,  defeated  the  Scythians,  and  returned  with  an  immense 
booty.  But  as  he  was  passing  through  the  country  of  the  Txi- 
balli  they  demanded  a  share  of  the  spoil;  and  upon  being 
refused,  gave  battle  to  the  Macedonians,  in  which  Philip  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was  reported  to  be  dead.  Probably 
Philip's  chief  object  in  undertaking  this  expedition  was  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  Greeks  firom  his  ambitious  projects, 
and  to  delude  them  into  the  behef  that  other  affiurs  were  now 
engaging  his  attention.  But  meanwhile  his  partizans  were  not 
idle,  and  events  soon  occurred  which  again  summoned  him  into 
the  heart  of  Greece. 

i  7.  In  the  spring  of  339  b.c.  .Sschines  was  appointed  with 
three  others  to  represent  Athens  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
In  this  assembly  the  deputies  of  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa, 
stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the  Thebans,  charged  the  Athenians 
with  sacrilege  for  having,  in  conunemoration  of  their  victory 
over  the  Persians  and  Thebans,  dedicated  some  golden  shields  in 
a  chapel  at  Delphi  before  it  had  been  regularly  consecrated. 
The  Locrians  themselves,  however,  were,  it  Beems,  amenable  to 
a  similar  charge,  for  having  cultivated  and  used  for  their  own 
benefit  the  very  land  which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  Sacred 
War  against  the  Phocians  ;  and  j2Bschines,  irritated  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deputies  from  Amphissa,  denounced  them  as  guilty 
of  sacrilege.  A  proclamation  was  in  consequence  issued  requir- 
ing all  the  Delphians,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic Council,  to  assemble  and  vindicate  the  honour  of  the 
god ;  and  on  the  following  day  they  marched  down  to  Cirrha 
with  spades  and  pickaxes,  and  destroyed  some  buildings  which 
the  Amphissians  had  erected  there.  But  as  they  returned,  the 
Amphissians  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and  they  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives.  Hereupon,  the  Amphictyons  issued  a  decree, 
naming  a  certain  day  on  which  the  Council  was  to  assemble 
at  Thermopylse,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  Amphissians  to 
justice. 
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i  8.  ^schines  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  adopted  the 
conduct  which  he  pursued  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  Philip.  Demosthenes  procured  a  decree,  pre- 
venting any  Athenians  from  attending  the  council  at  Thermo- 
pyls ;  and  the  Thehans,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Amphissians, 
also  ahsented  themselves.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  deputies  from  the  other  Grecian 
states ;  war  was  declared  against  the  Amphissians ;  and  Cotty- 
phus  was  appointed  to  lead  an  army  against  them.  Demosthenes 
asserts  that  this  expedition  failed;  but  according  to  other 
accounts  it  was  successful,  and  a  fine  was  laid  upon  the  Am- 
phissians, which,  however,  they  refused  to  pay.  .Accordingly,  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  either  in  the 
autumn  of  339  or  spring  of  338,  Philip,  who  had  now  returned 
from  Thrace,  was  elect^  their  general  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  decree  against  Amphissa. 

k  9.  Early  in  338  Philip  marched  southwards ;  but  instead  of 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Amphissa,  he  suddenly  seized 
Elatea,  the  chief  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Phocis,  and  began 
to  restore  its  fortifications ;  thus  showing  clearly  enough  tbiat 
his  real  design  was  against  Bceotia  and  Attica.  Intelligence  of 
this  event  reached  Athens  at  night,  and  caused  extraordinary 
alarm.  The  market  was  cleared  of  the  retail  dealers,  who  com- 
monly occupied  it ;  their  wicker  booths  were  bumed  ;  and  the 
whole  city  prepared  as  if  for  an  immediate  siege.  At  daybreak, 
on  the  following  morning,  the  Five  Hundred  met  in  the  senate 
house,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Pnyx,  where  the  news  was 
formally  repeated.  The  herald  then  gave  the  usual  invitation  to 
speak,  but  nobody  was  inclined  to  come  forwards.  At  length 
Demosthenes  ascended  the  bema,  and  calmed  the  fears  of  the 
people  by  pointing  out  that  Philip  was  evidently  not  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Thebans,  as  appeared  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  secure  Elatea.  He  then  pressed 
upon  the  assembly  the  necessity  for  making  the  most  vigorous 
preparations  for  defence,  and  especially  recommended  them  to  - 
send  an  embasssy  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Thebans 
to  unite  with  them  against  the  common  enemy.  This  advice 
was  adopted,  and  ten  envoys  were  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Thebes,  amongst  whom  was  Demosthenes  himself.  A  counter- 
embassy  had  already  arrived  in  that  city  from  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  Athenian 
envoys  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Thebans  to  shut 
their  gates  against  Philip.  Athens  had  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions, and  had  10,000  mercenaries  in  her  service.  Philip,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  the  head  of  30,000  men ;  but  after  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  alliance  between  Theloeg  and  Athens  he  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  march  directly  against  the  latter  city,  and 
therefore  proceeded  toward  Amphissa,  as  if  in  prosecution  of 
the  avowed  object  of  the  war.  He  sent  a  manifesto  to  his 
allies  in  Peloponnesus  requiring  their  assistance  in  what  he  re- 
presented as  a  purely  religious  object ;  but  his  application  was 
coldly  received. 

MO.  The  details  of  the  war  that  followed  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure. Philip  appeals  to  have  again  opened  negotiations  with 
the  Thebans,  which  &iled;  and  we  then  find  the  combined 
Theban  and  Athenian  armies  marching  out  to  meet  the  Mace- 
donians. The  former  gained  some  advantage  in  two  engage- 
ments ;  but  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  7th  of  August, 
in  the  plain  of  Chieronea  in  BoBotia,  near  the  frontier  of  Phods. 
In  the  Macedonian  army  was  Phihp's  scm,  the  youthful  Alex- 
ander, who  was  intrusted  with  the  cmmnand  of  one  of  the  wings; 
and  it  was  a  charge  made  by  him  on  the  Theban  sacred  band, 
that  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  sacred  band  was  cut 
to  pieces,  without  flinching  ftom  the  ground  which  it  occupied, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  combined  aimy  was  completely 
routed.  Demosthenes,  who  was  serving  as  a  foot-soldier  in  tlie 
Athenian  ranks,  has  been  absurdly  reproached  with  oowardioa 
because  he  participated  in  the  general  flight.  An  interest- 
ing memorial  of  this  battle  still  remains.  The  Thebans,  who 
fell  in  the  engagement,  were  buried  on  the  spot,  and  their 
sepulchre  was  surmounted  by  a  haa  in  stone,  as  an  emblem 
of  their  courageous  spirit.  This  lion  was  stiU  seen  by  Pau- 
sanias,  when  he  visited  ChsBronea  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  though  the  ate 
of  the  sepulchre  continued  to  be  marked  by  a  large  mound 
of  earth;  but  a  few  years  ago  this  tumulus  was  excavated, 
and  a  colossal  lion  discovered,  deeply  embedded  in  its  in- 
terior. 

The  battle  of  duoronea  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
made  it  in  reality  a  province  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

To  Athens  herself  the  blow  was  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of 
^gospotami.  Such  was  the  consternation  it  created  in  that 
city  that  many  of  the  wealthier  citizens  prepared  for  immediate 
flight ;  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  arrest  emigration  by  a 
decree  which  made  it  a  capital  oifence.  Demosthenes  roused 
his  fellow-citizens  by  his  energy  and  eloquence  to  adopt  the 
most  vigorous  measures  for  defending  the  city,  and  contributed 
three  talents  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  towards  the  repair 
of  the  walls.  He  was  appointed  to  pronounce  the  funeral  ora- 
tion over  those  slain  at  Ghsdronea ;  a  proof  that  the  Ath^nana 
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did  not  confflder  him  guilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  in  that  en- 
gagement ;  bat  Lysicles,  the  Athenian  general,  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Ml.  The  exaltation  of  Philip  at  his  victory  knew  no  bounds. 
He  celebrated  his  triumph  with  drunken  orgies ;  and  reeling  from 
the  banquet  to  the  field  of  battle,  he  danced  over  the  dead,  at 
the  same  time  singing  and  beating  time  to  the  opening  words  of 
the  decree  of  Demosthenes,  which  happened  to  have  the  rhythm 
of  a  comic  Iambic  Terse.*  It  is  said  that  the  orator  Demades 
put  an  end  to  this  ridiculous  and  unroyal  exhibition  by  remind- 
ing PhUip,  *'  That  though  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  Agamemnon,  he  preferred  playing  the  part  of  Thersites/' 
But  when  Philip  had  returned  to  his  sober  senses,  the  manner 
in  which  he  used  his  victory  excited  universal  surprise.  He  dis- 
missed the  Athenian  prisoners  not  only  without  ransom,  but 
with  all  their  baggage,  and  some  of  them  he  even  provided  with 
new  apparel.  He  then  voluntarily  ofiered  a  peace  on  terms  more 
advantageous  than  the  Athenians  themselves  would  have  ven- 
tured to  propose.  They  were,  indeed,  required  to  relinquish  a 
part  of  their  foreign  dependencies ;  but  they  were  in  some  de- 
gree compensated  for  this  by  being  put  in  possession  of  Oropiis, 
of  which  the  Thebans  were  now  deprived.  Philip,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  regordisd  Athens  with  a  sort  of  love  and  respect,  as  the 
centre  of  art  and  refinement,  for  his  treatment  of  the  Thebans 
was  very  difierent,  and  marked  by  great  harshness  and  severity. 
They  were  compelled  to  recall  their  exiles,  in  whose  hands  the 
government  was  placed,  whilst  a  Macedonian  garrison  was  esta^ 
blished  in.  the  Cadmea.  They  were  also  deprived  of  their 
sovereignty  over  the  Bcsotian  towns,  and  Platsea  and  Orcho- 
menus  were  restored,  and  again  filled  with  a  population  hostile 
to  Thebes. 

i  12.  Bat  the  mildness  of  Philip's  oonduct  towards  Athens, 
though  it  bore  the  appearance  of  magnanimity,  and  afibrded 
matter  for  triumph  to  the  orators  of  the  peace  party,  was,  nfter 
aU,  perhaps  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  policy.  Jt  was 
by  no  means  certain  that,  if  Philip  laid  siege  to  Athens,  he 
would  be  able  to  take  the  city ;  at  aU  events,  the  siege  would 
be  a  protracted  one ;  the  exasperated  Thebans  lay  in  his  rear ; 
and  the  attempt  would  certainly  delay  the  more  briDiant  enter- 
prise which  he  had  long  meditated  against  Persia.  For  this  lat- 
ter purpose  he  now  convened  a  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  at 
Corinth,  though  its  ostensible  object  was  the  settlement  of  the 
afiairs  of  Greece.     Sparta  was  ihe  only  state  unrepresented  in 
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this  assembly.  War  was  declared  against  Persia,  Philip  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  expedition,  and  each  state  was 
assessed  in  a  certain  contingent  of  men  or  ships.  But  before  he 
returned  to  the  north  of  Greece,  he  determined  to  chastise 
Sparta  for  her  ill-disguised  hostility.  His  march  through  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  back  by  the  westem  coast,  though  he  here  and 
there  met  with  resistance,  resembled  rather  a  royal  progress 
than  an  expedition  into  a  hostile  country.  The  westem  states 
north  of  the  isthmus  now  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison  was  placed  in  Ambracia.  Byzantium  also 
executed  a  treaty  with  Philip,  which  was  virtually  au  act  of 
subjection.  Having  thus  established  his  authority  throughout 
Greece,  he  returned  to  Macedonia  in  the  autrnnn  of  b.c.  338,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  his  Persian  expedition. 

i  13.  But  the  fortune  of  Philip,  which  had  triumphed  over  all 
his  foreign  enemies,  was  destined  to  be  arrested  by  the  feuds 
which  arose  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Macedonia,  and  probably  in  the  spring  of  337,  he  cele- 
brated his  nuptials  with  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful  niece  of  Attalus, 
one  of  his  generals.  He  had  already  several  wives,  for  he  had 
adopted  the  eastern  custom  of  polygamy ;  but  it  was  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  whom  Philip  had 
become  the  father  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  herself  as  his 
legitimate  queen ;  a  violent  and  imperious  woman,  who  prided 
herself  on  the  ancient  nobility  of  her  family,  which  traced  its 
descent  from  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles.  The  banquet  which  fol- 
lowed the  wedding  was  marked  by  an  extraordinary  soena 
When  the  cup  had  freely  circulated,  and  wine  had  begun  to 
unlock  the  hearts  of  the  guests,  Attalus  uncautiously  disclosed 
the  ambitious  views  with  which  his  daughter's  marriage  had 
inspired  him,  by  calling  upon  the  company  to  invoke  the  gods  to 
bless  the  union  they  were  celebrating  with  a  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne.  Fired  at  this  expression,  which  seemed  to  c<»ivey  a 
reflection  on  his  birth,  the  young  prince  Alexander  hurled  his 
goblet^at  Attalus,  exclaiming,  "  Am  I  then  called  a  bastard  ?" 
Philip  at  these  words  started  from  his  couch,  and  seizing  his 
sword,  rushed  towards  Alexander,  whom  he  would  probably  have 
slain,  had  not  his  foot  sUpped  and  caused  him  to  faU.  Alexander 
rose  and  lefl  the  banqueting-hall ;  but  as  he  withdrew  levelled  a 
taunt  at  his  prostrate  parent.  "  Behold  the  man,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  who  was  about  to  pass  from  Europe  to  Asia,  but  who  has  been 
overthrown  in  going  from  one  couch  to  another !" 

Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  now  hastened  to  quit 
Macedonia.  The  latter  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  broliier 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  whilst  the  former  took  up  his  abode 
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in  Illyria.  The  fiigitiires  appear  to  have  stirred  up  hoth  these 
countries  to  ivage  war  against  Philip,  -who  however  at  length 
contrived  to  effect  a  show  of  reconciliation.  Through  the  me- 
diation of  a  friend,  he  induced  Alexander  to  return  to  Pella ;  and 
he  averted  the  hostihty  of  his  hrother-in-law,  the  king  of  Epirus, 
hy  offering  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Olympias 
was  now  compelled  to  return  to  Philip's  court ;  hut  hoth  she 
and  Alexander  harhoured  an  implacable  resentment  against  him. 

i  14.  These  domestic  disturbances  delayed  Philip's  expedition 
during  the  year  337  ;  but  in  the  following  spring  he  appears  to 
have  sent  some  forces  into  Asia,  under  the  command  of  Attains, 
Parmenio,  and  Amyntas.  These  were  designed  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  of  Asia  in  the  expedition,  and  to  support  the  dis- 
affected subjects  of  Persia.  But  before  quitting  Macedonia, 
Phihp  determined  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions  by 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Alexander  of 
Epirus.  It  was  solemnized  at  Mgsd,  the  ancient  capital  of  Mace- 
donia, with  much  pomp,  including  banquets,  and  musical  and 
theatrical  entertainments.  Most  of  the  Grecian  towns  sent  their 
deputies  to  the  festival,  bringing  crowns  of  gold  and  other 
presents  to  the  king.  But  a  terrible  catastrophe  was  impend- 
ing, which  several  omens  are  said  to  have  predicted.  The  oracle 
of  Delphi,  when  consulted  by  Phihp,  as  head  of  the  Amphi^- 
tyons,  respecting  the  issue  of  his  eastern  expedition,  responded 
with  its  usual  happy  ambiguity — '*  The  bull  is  crowned,  every- 
thing is  ready,  and  the  sacrificer  is  at  hand."  And  the  player 
Neoptolemus,  who  had  been  engaged  to  recite  some  verses  during 
the  nuptial  banquet,  chose  an  ode  which  spoke  of  power,  pride, 
and  luxury,  and  of  the  rapid  and  stealthy  approach  of  death, 
which  terminates  in  a  moment  the  most  ambitious  expectations. 

♦  15.  The  day  after  the  nuptials  was  dedicated  to  theatrical 
entertainments.  The  festival  was  opened  with  a  procession  of 
the  images  of  the  twelve  Olympian  deities,  with  which  was  asso- 
ciated &at  of  Philp  himself.  The  monarch  took  part  in  the 
procession,  dressed  in  white  robes,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet. 
A  Httie  behind  him  v  walked  his  son  and  his  new  son-in-law, 
whilst  his  body-guaxds  followed  at  some  distance,  in  order  that 
the  person  of  the  sovereign  might  be  seen  by  all  his  subjects. 
Whilst  thus  proceeding  through  the  city,  a  youth  suddenly 
rushed  out  of  the  crowd,  and  drawing  a  long  sword  which  he 
had  concealed  under  his  clothes,  plunged  it  into  Philip's  side, 
who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  assassin  was  pursued  by  some 
of  the  royal  guards,  and  having  stumbled  in  his  flight,  was  de- 
spatched before  he  could  reach  the  place  where  horses  had  been 
provided  for  his  escape.     His  name  was  Pausanias.     He  was  a 
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puth  of  noble  birth,  and  we  are  told  that  his  motive  for  takii^ 
Philip's  life  was  that  the  king  had  refused  to  punish  an  outrage 
which  Attains  had  committed  against  him.  Both  Olympias  a^ 
her  son  Alexander  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  the 
murder.  Olympias  is  said  to  have  prepared  the  horses  for  the 
escape  of  the  assassin ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she  manifested  an 
extravagant  satisfaction  at  PhiHp*s  death.  The  suspicion  that 
Olympias  was  privy  to  her  husband's  assassination  is  consider- 
ably strengthened  by  the  improbabihty  that  Pausanias,  without 
incitement  from  some  other  quarter,  ehould  have  avenged  him- 
self on  Philip  rather  than  on  Attalus,  the  actual  perpetrator  of 
the  injury  which  he  had  received.  With  regard  to  Alexander, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  worth  a  moment's  attention  to 
inculpate  him;  and  though  an  eminent  historian*  has  not 
scrupled  to  condemn  him  as  a  parricide,  yet  we  should  hesitate 
to  brand  him,  on  such  slender  suspicions,  with  a  crime  which 
seems  foreign  to  his  character. 

Thus  fell  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign  and  forty-seventji  of  his  age  (b.c.  336).  "When  we  reflect 
upon  his  achievements,  and  how,  partly  by  policy  and  partly  by 
arms,  he  converted  his  originally  poor  and  distracted  kingdom 
into  the  mi8tres3  of  Greece,  we  must  acknowledge  him  to  have 
Ifeen  an  extraordinary,  if  not  a  great  man,  in  the  better  sense  of 
that  term.  His  views  and  his  ambition  were  certainly  as  large 
as  those  of  his  son  Alexander,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  pre- 
mature death  from  carrying  them  out ;  nor  would  Alexander 
himself  have  been  able  to  perform"  his  great  achievements  had 
not  Phihp  handed  down  to  him  all  the  means  and  instrum^its 
which  they  required. 

*  Kiebuhr.  \      v      ■ 


Bust  of  Demosttienm. 


Battle  of  Issus.    From  a  Mosaic  at  Pompeii. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. 

§  1.  Education  of  Alexander.  §  2.  Rejoicings  at  Athens  for  Philip's 
death.  Movements  in  Greeca  §3.  Alexander  overawes  the  malc9n- 
tents,  and  is  appointed  generalissimo  for  the  Persian  war.  §  4.  Alex- 
ander subdues  the  Triballiane^  Getse,  IHyriane^  and  Taulantians. 
p  6.  Revolt  and  destruction  of  Thebes,  g  6.  Alexander  prepares  to 
invade  Persia.  Nature  of  that  empire.  §  7.  Alexander  crosses  the 
Hellespont  §8.  Battle  of  the  Granicus.  g  9.  Alexander  overruns 
Asia  Minor.  The  Gordian  knot  §  10.  March  through  Cilida.  Bat- 
tle of  Issus.  Victory.  §  1 1.  Conquest  of  Phoenicia.  Siege  of  Tyre. 
8  12.  Alexander  marches  into  "Egyj^t  Foundation  of  Alexandria. 
Oracle  of  Ammon.  §13.  Battle  of  Arbela.  §  14.  Alexander  takes 
possession  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis.  §  15.  March  to  Ecba- 
tana,  and  pursuit  of  Darius.  Death  of  Darius.  §16.  March  through 
Hvrcania,  Asia,  and  Drangiana.  Conspiracy  of  Philotas.  §17. 
Alexander  crosses  the  Oxus.  Death  of  Bessus.  Reduction  of  Sog- 
diana.  Alexander  marries  Roxana.  §  18.  Murder  of  Clitus.  §19. 
Plot  of  the  pages.  Alexander  invades  the  PenjAb,  and  defeats  Porus. 
Marches  as  far  as  the  Hyphasis.  §  20.  Descent  of  the  Hydaspes  and 
Indus.  §  21.  March  through  Gedrosia.  Voyage  of  Nearchus.  §22. 
Arrival  at  Susa.  Intermarriages  of  the  GreeKs  and  Persians.  Mutiny 
of  the  army.  §  23.  Death  ofHephsBstion.  Alexander  takes  up  his 
residence  at  Babylon.     His  death.     §  24.  Character. 

4 1.  Notwithstanding  the  suspicions  of  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander, it  does  not  appear  that  Philip  had  ever  really  entertained 
the  design  of  depriving  Alexander  of  the  throne.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  he  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  been 
bom  in  b.c.  356.     At  a  very  tender  age  he  displayed  a  spirit 
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which  endeared  him  to  his  father.  His  early  education  was  en- 
trusted to  Leonidas,  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  a  man  of  severe 
and  parsimonious  character,  who  trained  him  with  Spartan 
simplicity  and  hardihood ;  whilst  Lysimachus,  a  sort  of  under- 
governor,  early  inspired  the  young  prince  with  ambitious  notions, 
by  teaching  him  to  love  and  emulate  the  heroes  of  the  Uiad. 
According  to  .the  traditions  of  his  family,  the  blood  of  Achilles 
actually  ran  in  the  veins  of  Alexander  ;  and  Lysimachus  nour- 
ished the  feehng  which  that  circumstance  was  calculated  to 
awaken  by  giving  him  the  name  of  that  hero,  whilst  he  called 
Philip  Feleus,  and  himself  Phoenix.  But  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  Alexander's  education  was,  that  he  had  Aristotle  for 
his  teacher,  and  that  thus  the  greatest  conqueror  of  the  mate- 
rial world  received  the  instructions  of  him  who  has  exercised 
the  most  extensive  empire  over  the  human  intellect.  It  was 
probably  at  about  the  age  of  thirteen  that  he  first  received  the 
lessons  of  Aristotle,  and  they  can  hardly  have  tx)ntinued  more 
than  three  years,  for  Alexander  soon  left  the  schools  for  the 
employments  of  active  hfe.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  him 
regent  of  Macedonia  during  Philip's  absence ;  and  at  eighteen 
we  have  seen  him  filling  a  prominent  military  post  at  the  battle 
of  ChsBronea. 

^  2.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne,  Alexander  announced  his  in- 
tention of  prosecuting  his  father's  expedition  into  Asia ;  but  it 
was  furst  necessary  for  him  to  settle  the  afiairs  of  Greece,  where 
the  news  of  Philip's  assassination,  and  the  accession  of  so  yomig 
a  prince,  had  excited  in  several  states  a  hope  of  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  Athens  was  the  centre  of  these  movements. 
Demosthenes,  who  was  informed  of  Philip's  death  by  a  special 
messenger,  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstition  of  bis 
fellow  citizens  by  a  pious  fraud.  He  went  to  ihe  senate-house 
and  declared  to  the  Five  Hundred  that  Jove  aud  Athena  had 
forewarned  him  in  a  dream  of  some  great  blessing  that  was  in 
store  for  the  commonwealth.  Shortly  afterwards  public  couzieiB 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Philip's  death.  Demosthenes,  although 
in  mourning  for  the  recent  loss  of  an  only  daughter,  now  came 
abroad  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  a  chaplet,  in  which 
attire  he  was  seen  sacrificing  ftt  one  of  the  public  altars.  He 
also  moved  a  decree  that  Philip's  death  should  be  celebrated  by 
a  public  thanksgiving,  and  that  religious  honours  should  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Pausanias.  Phbcion  certainly  showed  a  more 
generous  spirit  in  disapproving  of  these  proceedings.  ' '  Nothing," 
he  observed,  "  betrays  a  more  dastardly  turn  of  mmd  than  ex- 
pressions of  joy  for  the  death  of  an  enemy.  And  truly  you  have 
fine  reason  to  rejoice,  when  the  army  you  fought  with  at  Clue- 
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ronea  is  only  reduced  by  one  man  I"  In  this  last  remark,  indeed, 
he  depreciated  the  abilities  of  Philip,  as  much  as  Demosthenes 
was  inclined  to  underrate  the  abilities  of  Alexander.  During 
his  embassy  to  Pella,  the  Athenian  orator  had  conceived  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  youthful  prince,  whom  he  now  compared  to 
Homer's  Margites,  and  assured  the  Athenians  that  he  would 
spend  all  his  time  in  either  prosecuting  his  studies,  or  inspect- 
ing the  entrails  of  victims.  At  the  same  time  Demosthenes 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  action.  He  was  already  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  Persian  court  fi)r  the  purpose  of  thwarting 
Philip's  projected  expedition  into  Asia ;  and  he  now  despatched 
envoys  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing them  against  Macedon.  Sparta,  and  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus, with  the  exception  of  Megalopolis  and  Messenia,  seemed 
inclined  to  shake  offtheir  compulsory  alliance.  Even  the  Thebans 
rose  against  the  dominant  oligarchy,  although  the  Cadmea  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians. 

i  3.  But  the  activity  of  Alexander  disconcerted  all  these  move- 
ments. He  retained  the  Thessalians  in  obedience  partly  by 
flattery,  partly  by  a  display  of  force,  and  having  marched  through 
their  territory,  he  assembled  the  Amphictyonic  Council  at  Ther- 
mopylsB,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  command  with  which  they 
had  invested  his  father  during  the  Sacred  "War.  He  then  ad- 
vanced rapidly  upon  Thebes,  and  thus  prevented  the  meditated 
revolution.  The  Athenians  were  now  seized  with  alarm,  and 
sent  an  embassy  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Alexander,  and  to 
offer  to  him  the  same  honours  and  privileges  which  they  had 
before  conferred  upon  Philip.  Demosthenes  was  appointed  one 
of  the  envoys,  but  when  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  confines 
of  Attica,  he  was  filled  with  apprehension  respecting  Alexander's 
intentions,  and  found  a  pretence  for  returning  home.  The  other 
ambassadors  were  graciously  received,  and  their  excuses  accepted. 
Alexander  then  convened  a  general  congress  at  Corinth,  which, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  attended  by  all  the  Grecian  states 
^except  Sparta.  Here  he  was  appointed  generalissimo  for  the 
Persian  war  in  place  of  his  father.  Most  of  the  philosophers  and 
persons  of  note  near  Corinth  came  to  congratulate  him  on  this 
occasion ;  but  Diogenes  of  Sinop6,  who  was  then  living  in  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  did  not  make  his  appearance.  Alex- 
ander therefore  resolved  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  eccentric  cynic, 
whom  he  found  basking  in  the  sun.  On  the  approach  of  Alex- 
ander with  a  numerous  retinue,  Diogenes  raised  himself  up  a 
little,  and  the  monarch  affably  inquired  how  he  could  serve  him  ? 
"  By  standing  out  of  my  sunshine,"  replied  the  churlish  philo- 
sopher.    Alexander  was  struck  with  surprise  at  a  behaviour  to 
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which  he  was  so  little  accustomed ;  but  whilst  his  oourtiera  were 
ridiculing  the  maimers  of  the  cynic,  he  turned  to  them  and  said, 
"  Were  I  not  Alexander,  I  shoidd  like  to  be  Diogenes." 

i  4.  The  result  of  the  Congress  might  be  considered  a  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Alexander  could  veiy  well  afibrd 
to  despise  Sparta's  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  supremacy  of 
Greece,  and  did  not  deem  it  worth  while  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  to  reason.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Macedonia,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  begin  his 
Persian  expedition  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  335  ;  but  reports  of  dis- 
turbances among  the  Thracians  and  Tribdians  diverted  ha 
attention  to  that  quarter.  He  therefore  crossed  Mount  Hsemus 
(the  Balkan)  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Triballianst 
defeated  their  forces,  and  pursued  them  to  the  Danube,  where 
they  fortified  themselves  in  an  island.  Leaving  them  in  that 
position,  Alexander  crossed  the  river  by  means  of  a  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  sent  finom  Byzantium,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Get».  The  barbarians  fled  at  his  approach,  and 
Alexander,  who  had  acquired  a  large  booty,  regained  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  where  he  received  the  submissions  of  the  Danu- 
bian  tribes,  and  admitted  them  into  the  Macedonian  aUiance. 
Thence  he  marched  against  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantians,  who 
were  meditating  an  attack  upon  his  kingdom,  and  speedily  re- 
duced them  to  obedience. 

i  5.  During  Alexander's  absence  on  thes^  expeditions,  no 
tidings  were  heard  of  him  for  a  considerable  time,  and  a  report 
of  his  death  was  industriously  spread  in  Southern  Greece.  The 
Thebans  rose  and  besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
Cadmea,  at  the  same  time  inviting  other  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  Demosthenes  was  active  in  aiding  the  move- 
ment. He  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  furnish  the  Thebans 
with  subsidies,  and  to  assure  them  of  their  support  and  alliance. 
But  the  rapidity  of  Alexander  again  crushed  the  insurrection  in 
the  bud.  iBefore  the  Thebans  £scovered  that  the  report  of  his 
death  was  false,  he  had  already  arrived  at  Onchestus  in  Bosotia. 
Alexander  was  willing  to  aflbrd  them  an  opportunity  for  repent- 
ance, and  marched  slowly  to  the  foot  of  the  Cadmea.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrection,  believing  themselves  irretrievably 
compromised,  replied  with  taunts  to  Alexander's  proposals  for 
peace,  and  excited  the  people  to  the  most  desperate  resistance. 
An  engagement  was  prematiuely  brought  on  by  one  of  the  ge- 
nerals of  Alexander,  in  which  some  of  the  Macedonian  troops 
were  put  to  the  rout ;  but  Alexander  coming  up  witli  the  phalanx, 
whilst  the  Thebans  were  in  the  disorder  of  pursuit,  drove  them 
back  in  turn  and  entered  the  gates  along  with  them,  when  a 
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fearful  massacre  ensued,  committed  principally  by  the  Thracians 
in  Alexander's  service.  Six  thousand  Thebans  are  said  to  have 
been  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  ivere  made  prisoners.  The  doom 
of  the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  allies,  who  decreed  her 
destruction.  The  grounds  of  the  verdict  bear  the  impress  of  a 
tyrannical  hypocrisy.  They  rested  on  the  conduct  of  the  The- 
bans during  the  Persian  -war,  on  their  treatment  of  Flatsea,  and 
on  their  enmity  to  Athens.  The  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves, 
and  all  the  houses,  except  that  of  Pindar,  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  The  Cadmea  was  preserved  to  be  occupied  by  a  Ma- 
cedonian garrison.  Thebes  seems  to  have  been  thus  harshly 
treated  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  for  towards  the 
other  states,  which  were  now  eager  to  make  their  excuses  and 
submission,  Alexander  showed  much  forbearance  and  lenity. 
The  conduct  of  the  Athenians  exhibits  them  deeply  sunk  in  de- 
gradation. When  they  heard  of  the  chastisement  inflicted  upon 
Thebes,  they  immediately  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  congratulate  Alexander  on 
his  safe  return  from  his  northern  expeditions,  and  on  his  recent 
success.  Alexander  in  reply  wrote  a  letter,  demanding  that 
eight  or  ten  of  the  leading  Athenian  orators  should  be  dehvered 
up  to  him.  At  the  head  of  the  list  was  Demosthenes.  In  this 
dilemma,  Phocion,  who  did  not  wish  to  speak  upon  such  a 
question,  was  loudly  called  upon  by  the  people  for  his  opinion ; 
when  he  rose  and  said  that  the  persons  whom  Alexander  de- 
manded had  brought  the  state  into  such  a  miserable  plight  that 
they  deserved  to  be  surrendered,  and  that  for  his  own  part  he 
should  be  very  happy  to  die  for  the  commonwealth.  At  the 
same  time  he  advised  them  to  try  the  eiiect  of  intercession  with 
Alexander ;  and  it  was  at  last  only  by  his  own  personal  applica- 
tion to  that  monarch,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  that 
the  orators  were  spared.  According  to  another  account,  how- 
ever, the  wrath  of  Alexander  was  appeased  by  the  orator  De- 
mades,  who  received  firom  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  five 
talents  fi)r  his  services.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander  is 
said  to  have  sent  a  present  of  100  talents  to  Phocion.  But 
Phocion  asked  the  persons  who  brought  the  money — "  Why  he 
should  be  selected  for  such  a  bounty?"  "Because,"  they  re- 
plied, "  Alexander  considers  you  the  only  just  and  honest  man." 
"  Then,"  said  Phocion,  "  let  him  sufier  me  to  be  what  I  seem, 
and  to  retain  that  character."  And  when  the  envoys  went  to 
his  house  and  beheld  the  frugality  with  which  he  Hved,  they 
perceived  that  the  man  who  refused  such  a  gift  was  wealthier 
than  he  who  offered  it. 

i  6.  Having  thus  put  the  affairs  of  Greece  on  a  satisfactory 
2A 
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footiiig,  Alexander  marched  for  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.C.  334,  leaving  Antipater  regent  of  Macedonia  in  his  absence, 
with' a  force  of  12,000  foot  and  1500  horse.  Alexander's  own 
army  consisted  of  only  about  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  Of 
the  infantry  about  12,000  were  Macedonians,  and  these  composed 
the  pith  of  the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  Such  was  the 
force  with  which  he  proposed  to  attack  the  immense  but  ill- 
cemented  empire  of  Persia,  which,  like  the  empires  of  Turkey  or 
Austria  in  modem  times,  consisted  of  various  nations  and  races 
with  difibrent  rehgions  and  manners,  and  speaking  difierent  lan- 
guages ;  the  only  bond  of  union  being  the  dominant  military 
power  of  the  ruling  nation,  which  itself  formed  only  a  small 
numerical  portion  of  the  empire.  The  remote  provinces,  like 
&ose  of  Asia  Minor,  were  administered  by  Satraps  and  military 
governors  who  enjoyed  an  ahnost  independent  authority,  fre- 
quently transmitting  their  provinces,  like  hereditary  fiefs,  to 
^eir  heirs,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
course  of  this  history,  defying  their  sovereign  or  their  brother 
satraps  in  open  war.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus,  and  the  subse- 
quent retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  had  shown  how  easy 
it  was  for  a  handful  of  resolute  and  well-disciplined  men  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  an  empire  thus  weakened  by 
disunion,  and  composed  for  the  ^most  part  of  an  unwarlike  popu- 
lation, and  we  are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  confidence  with 
which  Alexander  set  out  upon  his  expedition.  Before  he  de- 
parted he  distributed  most  of  the  crown  property  among  his 
mends,  and  when  Perdiccas  asked  him  what  he  had  reserved 
for  himself  he  replied,  "  My  hopes." 

^  7.  A  march  of  sixteen  days  brought  Alexander  to  Sestoe, 
where  a  large  fleet  and  a  number  of  transports  had  been  collected 
for  the  embarkation  of  his  army.  Alexander  steered  with  his 
own  hand  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  towards  the  very  spot 
where  the  Achseans  were  said  to  have  landed  when  proceeding 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  half  the  passage  had  been  completed, 
he  propitiated  Poseidon  and  the  Nereids  with  the  sacrifice  of  a 
bull  and  with  libations  from  a  golden  goblet ;  and  as  his  trireme 
neared  the  shore,  he  hurled  his  spear  towards  the  land,  by  way 
of  claiming  possession  of  Asia.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
admirer  of  Homer,  a  copy  of  whose  works  he  always  carried  with 
him ;  and  on  landing  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  made  it  his  first 
busmess  to  visit  the  plain  of  Troy.  A  temple  of  Athena  still 
existed  there,  and  the  very  altar  was  pointed  out  to  him  at  which 
Neoptolemus  was  said  to  have  slain  Priam.  Alexander  then 
proceeded  to  Sigeum,  where  he  crowned  with  a  garland  the  pillar 
said  to  mark  the  tumulus  of  his  mythical  ancestor  Achilles,  and 
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aoooiding  to  custom,  ran  round  it  naked  with  his  finendB,  -whilst 
Hephaestion  paid  similar  honours  to  the  tomb  of  Patrodus. 

(  8.  Alexander  then  rejoined  his  army  at  Aiisb^,  near  Abydos, 
and  marohed  northwards  along  the  coast  of  the  Fropontis.  The 
^traps  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  together  with  other  Persian  generals, 
were  encamped  near  Zelea»  a  town  on  the  Granicus,  with  a  force 
of  20,000  Greek  mercenaries,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
native  cavalry,  with  which  they  prepared  to  dispute  the  passage 
of  the  river.  A  Rhodian,  named  Memnon,  had  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  veteran  general  Parmenio  advised  Alexander  to 
delay  the  attack  till  the  following  morning ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  omen  at  the  beginning  of  his  expedition, 
if,  after  passing  the  Hellespont,  he  should  be  stopped  by  a  paltry 
stream.  He  then  directed  his  cavalry  to  cross  the  river,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  phalanx.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  easy.  The  stream  was  in  many  parts  so 
deep  as  to  be  hardly  fordable,  and  the  opposite  bank  was  ste^p 
and  rugged.  The  cavalry  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  ground  till  Alexander  came  up  to  their  relief.  He  imme- 
diately charged  into  the  thickest  of  ihe  fray,  and  exposed  himself 
so  much,,  that  his  life  was  often  in  imminent  danger,  and  on  one 
occasion  was  only  saved  by  the  intisTposition  of  his  fiiend  Clitus. 
Having  routed  the  Persians,  Alexander  next  attacked  the  Greek 
mercenaries,  2000  of  whom  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  rest 
nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  In  this  engagement  Alexander  killed 
two  Peisian  officers  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  battle  he 
visited  the  wounded,  and  granted  immunity  from  all  taxation  to 
the  famihes  of  the  slain.  He  also  sent  300  suits  of  Peisian 
armour  to  Athens,  to  be  dedicated  to  Athena  in  the  Acropolis ; 
a  proceeding  by  which  he  hoped,  perhaps,  further  to  identify  his 
cause  as  the  common  cause  of  Hellas  against  the  barbarians,  as 
well  as  to  conciliate  the  Athenians,  from  whose  genius  he  wished 
to  receive  an  adequate  memorial  of  his  exploits. 

i  9.  Alexander  now  marched  southwards  towards  Sardis,  which 
surrendered  before  he  came  within  sight  of  its  walls.  Having  left 
a  garrison  in  that  city  he  arrived  after  a  four  days'  march  before 
Ephesus,  which  likewise  capitulated  on  his  approach.  Magnesia, 
Tralles,  and  Miletus  next  fell  into  his  hands,  the  last  after  a 
short  siege.  Halicamassus  made  more  resistance.  It  was  de- 
fended by  Ephialtes,  an  Athenian  exile,  supported  by  Memnon, 
whose  head-quarters  were  now  in  the  island  of  Cos.  It  was 
obliged  to  be  regularly  approached;  but  at  length  Memnon, 
findmg  it  no  longer  tenable,  set  fire  to  it  in  the  night,  and 
crossed  over  to  Cos.  Alexander  caused  it  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  leaving  a  small  force  to  reduce  the  garrison,  which 
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had  taken  refuge  in  the  citadels  and  forts,  pnisaed  his  mardi 
along  the  eouthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  witii  the  view  of  seizing 
those  towns  which  might  afibrd  shelter  to  a  Persian  fleet.  The 
winter  was  now  approaching,  and  Alexander  sent  a  considerable 
part  of  his  army  luider  Parmenio  into  winter-quarters  at  Saidia 
He  also  sent  hack  to  Macedonia  such  officers  and  soldiers  as  bad 
heen  recently  married,  on  condition  that  they  should  return  in 
the  spring  with  what  reinforcements  they  could  raise ;  and  with 
the  same  view  he  despatched  an  officer  to  recruit  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Meanwhile  he  himself  with  a  chosen  hody  proceeded 
along  the  coasts  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  having  instructed  Par- 
menio to  rejoin  him  in  Phrygia  in  the  spring,  with  the  main 
body.  After  he  had  crossed  the  Xanthus,  most  of  the  Lycian 
towns  tendered  their  submission,  and  Phaselis  presented  him 
with  a  golden  crown.  On  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
Mount  Climax,  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  range,  runs  abruply  into 
the  sea,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  at  its  foot,  which  is  fre- 
quently overflowed.  This  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's approach.  He  thereforo  sent  his  main  body  by  a  long 
and  difficult  road  across  the  mountains  to  Perg6 ;  but  he  himself^ 
who  loved  danger  for  its  own  sake,  proceeded  with  a  chosen 
band  along  the  shore,  wading  through  water  that  was  breast- 
high  Sbi  nearly  a  whole  day.  From  Perg6  he  advanced  against 
Aspendus  and  Sid6,  which  he  reduced ;  and  then  forcing  his  way 
northwards  through  the  barbarous  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  Pisidia,  he  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gror- 
dipm  in  Phrygia.  Here  he  was  rejoined  by  Parmenio  and  by 
the  new  levies  from  Greece.  Gordium  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  early  Phrygian  kings,  and  in  it  was  pieserved  with  super- 
stitious veneration  the  chariot  or  waggon  in  which  the  celebrated 
Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  together  with  his  parents,  had  entered 
the  town,  and  in  conformity  with  an  oracle  had  been  elevated  to 
the  monarchy.  An  ancient  prophecy  promised  the  sovereignty 
of  Asia  to  him  who  should  untie  the  knot  of  bark  which  fastooed 
the  yoke  of  the  waggon  to  the  pole.  Alexander  repaired  to  the 
Acropolis,  whero  the  waggon  was  preserved,  to  attempt  this  ad- 
venture. Whether  he  undid  the  Imot  by  drawing  out  a  peg,  oar 
cut  it  through  with  his  sword,  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  that  he 
had  fulfilled  the  prediction  was  placed  beyond  dispute  that  veiy 
night  by  a  great  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning. 

i  10.  In  the  spring  of  333,  Alexander  pursued  his  march  east- 
wards, and  on  arriving  at  Ancyra  received  the  submission  of  the 
Paphlagonians.  He  then  advanced  through  Cappadocia  without 
resistance ;  and  forcing  his  way  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus  (the  Fyla  CUicuB),  he  descended  into  the  plains  of  Oilicia. 
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Hence  he  pushed  on  rapidly  toTanus,  ivhich  he  found  abandoned 
by  the  enemy.  Whilst  still  heated  with  the  march,  Alexander 
plunged  into  the  clear  but  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  which  runs 
by  the  town.  The  result  was  a  fever,  which  soon  became  so 
violent  as  to  threaten  his  life.  An  Acamanian  physician,  named 
FhiUp,  who  accompanied  him,  prescribed  a  remedy  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  Alexander  received  a  letter  informing  him  that  Phihp 
had  been  bribed  by  Darius,  the  Persian  king,  to  poison  him.  He 
had,  however,  too  much  confidence  in  the  trusty  Phihp  to  believe 
the  accusation,  and  handed  him  the  letter  whilst  he  drank  the 
draught.  Either  the  medicine,  or  Alexander's  youthful  consti- 
tution, at  length  triumphed  over  the  disorder.  After  remaining 
some  time  at  Tarsus,  he  continued  his  march  along  the  coast  to 
Mallus,  where  he  first  received  certain  tidings  of  the  great  Persian 
army,  commanded  by  Darius  in  person.  It  is  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  600,000  fighting  men,  besides  all  that  train  of  attendants 
which  usually  accompanied  the  march  of  a  Persian  monarch. 
This  inunense  force  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Sochi,  where 
Amyntas,  a  Greek  renegade,  advised  Darius  to  await  the  approach 
of  Alexander.  But  Darius,  impatient  of  delay,  and  full  of  vain- 
glorious confidence  in  the  number  of  his  forces,  rejected  this 
advice,  and  resolved  to  cross  the  mountains  in  quest  of  his  foe. 
Alexander  had  meantime  passed  through  Issos  ;  had  secured  the 
whole  country  firom  that  place  to  the  maritime  pass  called  the 
Gates  of  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  had  pushed  forwards  to  Myrian- 
drus,  where  he  was  detained  by  a  great  storm  of  wind  and  rain. 
Meanwhile  Darius  had  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  more  to  the 
north,  at  a  pass  called  the  Amanic  Gates,  and  had  thus  got  into 
Alexander's  rear ;  who  heard  with  joy  that  the  Persians  were 
moving  along  the  coast  to  overtake  him.  By  this  movement, 
however,  Issus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  Alex- 
ander now  retraced  his  steps  to  meet  Darius,  whom  he  found 
encamped  on  the  right  baink  of  the  little  river  Pin&rus.  The 
Persian  monarch  could  hardly  have  been  caught  in  a  more  un- 
favourable position,  since  the  narrow  and  rugged  plain  between 
Mount  Amanus  and  the  sea  afibrded  no  scope  for  the  evolutions 
of  large  bodies,  and  thus  entirely  deprived  him  of  the  advantage 
of  his  numerical  superiority.  Alexander  reoccupied  the  pass 
between  Syria  and  Cilicia  at  midnight,  and  at  day-break  began 
to  descend  into  the  plain  of  the  Pinarus,  ordering  his  troops  to 
deploy  into  line  as  the  ground  expanded,  and  thus  to  arrive  in 
battle  array  before  the  Peisians.  Darius  had  thrown  30,000 
.  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry  across  the  river,  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  Macedonians  ;  whilst  on  the  right  bank  were  drawn  up  his 
choicest  Persian  troops  to  the  number  of  60,000,  together  with 
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30,000  G-reek  mercenaries,  who  formed  the  centre,  and  on  whom 
he  chiefly  relied.  These,  it  appears,  were  all  that  the  breadth 
of  the  plain  allowed  to  be  drawn  up  in  line.  The  remainder  of 
the  vast  host  were  posted  in  separate  bodies  in  the  farther  parts 
of  the  plain,  and  were  unable  to  take  any  share  in  the  oombat 
Darius  took  hiB  station  in  the  centre  of  the  line  in  a  magnificent 
state  chariot.  The  banks  of  the  Pinarus  were  in  many  parte 
steep,  and  where  they  were  level  Darius  had  caused  them  to  he 
intrenched.  As  Alexander  advanced,  the  Peisian  cavalry  which 
had  been  thrown  across  the  river  were  recalled ;  but  the  20,000 
infantry  had  been  driven  into  the  mountains,  where  Alexander 
held  them  in  check  with  a  small  body  of  horse.  The  left  wing 
of  the  Miacedonians,  xuider  the  command  of  Parmenio,  was  ordered 
to  keep  near  the  sea,  to  prevent  being  outflanked.  The  right 
wing  was  led  by  Alexander  in  person,  who  at  first  advanced 
slowly ;  but  when  he  came  within  shot  of  the  Persian  arrows  he 
gave  the  order  to  charge,  rushed  impetuously  into  the  water, 
and  was  soon  engaged  in  close  combat  with  the  Persians.  The 
latter  were  immediately  routed ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the 
charge  had  disarranged  the  compact  order  of  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  and  the  Greek  mercenaries  took  advantage  of  this  cir- 
cumstance to  attack  them.  This  manoeuvre,  however,  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander,  who,  after  routing  the  Persians,  wheeled 
and  took  the  Greeks  in  flank.  But  what  chiefly  decided  the 
£>rtune  of  the  day  was  the  timidity  of  Darius  himself,  who,  on 
beholding  the  defeat  of  his  left  wing,  immediately  took  to  flight 
His  example  was  followed  by  his  whole  army ;  and  even  the 
Persian  cavalry,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  was  engaging 
the  Macedonian  left  with  great  bravery,  was  compelled  to  follow 
the  example.  One  hundred  thousand  Persians  are  said  to  have 
been  left  upon  the  field.  On  reaching  the  hills  Darius  threw 
aside  his  royal  robes,  his  bow  and  shield,  and  mounting  a  fleet 
courser,  was  soon  out  of  reach  of  pursuit.  The  Persian  camp 
became  the  spoil  of  the  Macedonians ;  but  the  tent  of  Darius,  to- 
gether with  his  chariot,  robes  and  arms,  was  reserved  for  Alexander 
himself  It  was  now  that  the  Macedonian  king  first  had  ocular 
proof  of  the  nature  of  Eastern  royalty.  One  compartment  of  the 
tent  ofDarius  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  bath,  which  steamed  with 
the  richest  odours  ;  whilst  another  presented  a  magnificent  pavi- 
lion, containing  a  table  richly  spread  for  the  banquet  of  Darius. 
But  from  an  adjoining  tent  issued  the  wail  of  female  voices, 
where  Sisygambis  the  mother,  and  Statira  thd  vrife  of  Darius, 
were  lamenting  the  supposed  death  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
Alexander  sent  to  assure  them  of  his  safety,  and  ordered  them, 
to  be  treated  with  the  most  dehcate  and  respectfiil  attention. 
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HI*  Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Issus,  fought  in  No- 
vember, B.C.  333.  A  large  treasure  which  Parmenio  was  sent 
forward  with  a  detachment  to  seize/ fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Macedonians  at  Damascus.  Another  favourable  result  of  the 
victory  was  that  it  suppressed  some  attempts  at  revolt  from  the 
Macedonian  power,  which,  with  the  support  of  Persia,  had  been 
manifested  in  Greece.  But,  in  order  to  put  a  complete  stop  to 
all  such  intrigues,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the  assistance  of 
a  Persian  fleet,  Alexander  resolved  to  seize  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
and  thus  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  Persian  maritime  power. 

Meanwhile,  Darius,  attended  by  a  body  of  only  4000  fugi- 
tives, had  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thaps&cus.  Before  he  had 
set  out  from  Babylon,  the  whole  forces  of  the  empire  had  been 
smnmoned ;  but  he  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  wait  for 
what  he  deemed  a  merely  useless  encumbrance ;  and  the  more 
distant  levies,  which  comprised  some  of  the  best  troops  of  the 
empire,  were  still  hastening  towards  Babylon.  In  a  short  time, 
therefore,  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  still  more  numerous 
host  than  that  which  had  fought  at  Issus ;  yet  he  thought  it 
safer  to  open  negotiations  with  Alexander  than  to  trust  to  the 
chance  of  arms.  With  this  view  he  sent  a  letter  to  Alexander, 
who  was  now  at  Mar&thus  in  Phcenicia,  proposing  to  become 
his  fHend  and  ally;  but  Alexander  rejected  all  his  overtures, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  in  future  be  addressed  not  in  the 
language  of  an  equal,  but  of  a  sovereign. 

As  Alexander  advanced  southwards,  all  the  towns  of  Phcenicia 
hastened  to  open  their  gates ;  the  inhabitants  of  Sidon  even 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Tyre,  also,  sent  to  tender  her 
submission ;  but  coupled  with  reservations  by  no  means  accept^ 
able  to  a  youthful  conqueror  in  the  full  tide  of  success.  Alex- 
ander afiected  to  receive  their  ofier,  which  was  accompanied 
with  a  present  of  a  golden  crown  and  provisions  for  his  army,  as 
an  imconditional  surrender,  and  told  them  that  he  would  visit 
their  city  and  ofier  sacxiflces  to  Melcart,  a  Tyrian  deity,  who  was 
considered  as  identical  with  the  Grecian  Hercules.  This  brought 
the  matter  to  an  issue.  The  Tyrians  now  informed  him  that 
they  could  not  admit  any  foreigners  within  their  walls,  and  that 
if  he  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Melcart,  he  would  find  another  and 
more  ancient  shrine  in  Old  Tyre,  on  the  mainland.  Alexander 
indignantly  dismissed  the  Tyrian  ambassadors,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  laying  siege  to  their  city.  The  Tyrians  probably 
deemed  it  impregnable.  It  was  by  nature  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  had  been  rendered  i^till  stronger  by  art.  The 
island  on  which  it  stood  was  half  a  mile  distant  firom  the  main- 
land ;  and  though  the  channel  was  shallow  near  the  coast,  it 
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-wiere  so  exasperated  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  fhey  had 
undergone  that  they  granted  no  quarter.  Eight  thousand  of  the 
citizens  are  said  to  have  been  massacred ;  and  the  remainder, 
-with  the  exception  of  the  king  and  some  of  the  principal  men, 
yvho  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Melcart,  were  sold  into 
slavery  to  the  number  of  30,000.  Tyre  was  taken  in  the  month 
of  July,  hi  332. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Darius 
made  him  further  and  more  advantageous  proposals.  He  now 
ofiered  10,000  talents  as  the  ransom  of  his  family,  together  with 
all  the  provinces  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  his  daughter  Bar8in6 
in  marriage,  as  the  conditions  of  a  peace.  When  these  ofiers  were 
submitted  to  the  Council,  Pannenio  was  not  unnaturally  struck 
with  their  magnificence,  and  observed,  that  were  he  Alexander 
he  would  except  them.  "  And  so  would  I,"  replied  the  king, 
"  were  I  Parmenio."  Had  Alexander's  views  been  boimded  by 
the  political  advantage  of  Macedonia,  he  would  doubtless  have 
adopted  the  advice  of  his  veteran  general.  But  his  ambition 
was  wholly  of  a  personal  nature.  He  felt  more  pleasure  in 
acquiring  than  in  possessing;  and  as  his  prospects  expanded 
with  his  progress,  he  was  imwiUing  to  accept  what  he  considered 
as  only  an  instalment  of  the  vast  empire  which  he  was  destined 
to  attain.  Darius,  therefore,  prepared  himself  for  a  desperate 
resistance. 

H2.  After  the  fall  of  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  with  his  army 
towards  Egypt,  whilst  his  fleet  proceeded  along  the  coast.  Gaza, 
a  strong  fortress  on  the  sea-shore,  obstinately  held  out,  and  de- 
layed his  progress  three  or  fi>ur  months.  According  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Josephus,  it  was  at  this  time  that  Alexander . 
visited  Jerusalem,  and,  struck  with  its  pious  priests  and  holy 
rites,  endowed  the  city  with  extraordinary  privileges,  and  the 
priesthood  with  ample  gifls;  but  this  story  does  not  appear 
in  any  other  ancient  author.  Ailer  the  capture  of  Gaza,  Alex- 
ander met  his  fleet  at  Pelusium,  and  ordered  it  to  sail  up  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Memphis,  whither  he  himself  marched  with  his 
army  across  the  desert.  Alexander  conciliated  the  afiection  of 
the  Egyptians  by  the  respect  with  which  he  treated  their  na- 
tional superstitions,  whilst  the  Persians  by  an  opposite  line  of 
conduct  had  incurred  their  deadhest  hatred.  Alexander  then 
sailed  down  the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  at  its  mouth 
traced  the  plan  of  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  for  many 
centuries  continued  to  be  not  only  the  grand  emporium  of 
Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  but  also  the  principal  centre  of  in- 
tellectual life.  Being  now  on  the  confines  of  Libya,  Alexander 
resolved  to  visit  the  celebrated  oracle  of  Jove  Ammon,  which 
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lay  in  the  bosom  of  the  Libyan  ivildemefis,  and  "which  waa 
reported  to  have  been  consulted  by  his  two  heroic  ancestors, 
Hercules  and  Perseus.  As  he  marched  towards  the  Oasis  in 
which  it  was  situated,  he  was  met  by  envoys  from  Cyren^ 
bringing  with  them  magnificent  presents,  amongst  which  were 
five  chariots  and  three  hundred  war-honies.  After  mitirtliiiig 
along  the  coast  for  about  two  hundred  miles,  Alexander  struck  to 
the  south-east  into  the  desert ;  when  a  five  days'  journey  over 
pathless  sands  and  under  a  scorching  sun  brought  him  to  the 
well-wateied  and  richly-wooded  valley,  containing  the  renowned 
and  ancient  temple  of  Ammon.  The  conqueror  was  received  by 
the  priests  with  all  the  honours  of  sacred  pomp.  He  consulted 
the  oracle  in  secret,  and  is  said  never  to  have  disclosed  the  an- 
swer which  he  received ;  though  that  it  was  an  answer  that 
contented  him  appeared  from  the  magnificence  of  the  ofierings 
which  he  made  to  the  god.  Some  say  that  Ammon  saluted  him 
as  the  son  of  Jove. 

H  3 .  Alexander  returned  to  Fhcenicia  in  the  spring  of  33 1 .  He 
then  directed  his  march  through  Samaria,  and  arrived  at  Thap- 
sacus  on  the  Euphrates  about  the  end  of  August  After  crossing 
the  river,  he  struck  to  the  north-east  through  a  fertile  and  well 
supplied  country.  On  his  march  he  was  told  that  Darius  was 
posted  with  an  immense  force  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris ; 
but  on  arriving  at  that  river,  he  found  nobody  to  dispute  his 
passage.  He  then  proceeded  southwards  along  its  banks, 
and^  after  four  days'  march  fell  in  with  a  few  squadrons  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry.  From  some  of  these  who  were  made 
prisoners  Alexander  learned  that  Darius  was  encamped  with 
his  host  on  one  of  ih^  extensive  plains  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  near  a  village  called  Gauga- 
mela  (the  Camel's  House).  The  town  of  Arbela,  after  which  the 
battle  that  ensued  is  commonly  named,  lay  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance,  and  there  Darius  had  deposited  His  baggage  and  trea- 
sure. That  monarch  had  been  easily  persuaded  that  his  former 
defeat  was  owing  solely  to  the  nature  of  the  ground ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  now  selected  a  wide  plain  fi)r  an  engagement,  where 
there  was  abundant  room  for  his  multitudinous '  infantry,  and 
for  the  evolutions  of  his  horsemen  and  charioteers/y  Alexander, 
afler  giving  his  army  a  few  days'  rest,  set  out  to  meet  the  enemy 
soon  after  midnight,  in  order  that  he  might  come  up  with  them 
about  daybreak.  On  ascending  some  sand-hills  the  whole  array  of 
the  Persians  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view  of  the  Macedonians,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Darius,  as  usual,  occupied 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  his  body-guard  and  chosen  troops, 
'n  front  of  the  royal  position  were  ranged  the  wa^chariot9 
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and  elephants,  and  on  either  side  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the 
number,  it  is  said,  of  50,000.  Alexander  spent  the  first  day  in 
surveying  the  ground  and  preparing  for  the  attack ;  he  also  ad- 
dressed ^  troops,  pointing  out  to  them  that  the  prize  of  victory 
would  not  be  a  mere  province,  but  the  dominion  of  all  Asia. 
Yet  so  great  was  the  tranquillity  with  which  he  contemplated 
the  result,  that  at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  when  the 
officers  came  to  receive  his  final  instructions,  they  found  him  in 
a  deep  slumber.  His  army,  which  consisted  only  of  40,000 
foot  and  7000  horse,  was  drawn  up  in  the  order  which  he 
usually  observed,  namely,  with  the  phalanx  in  the  centre  in  six 
divisions,  and  the  Macedonian  cavalry  on  the  right,  where  Alex- 
ander himself  took  his  station.  And  as  there  was  great  danger 
of  being  out-flanked,  he  formed  a  second  line  in  the  rear,  com- 
posed of  some  divisions  of  the  phalanx  and  a  number -of  light 
troops  and  cavalry,  which  were  to  act  in  any  quarter  threatened 
by  tiie  enemy.  The  Persians,  fearful  of  being  surprised,  had 
stood  under  arms  the  whole  night,  so  that  the  morning  found 
them  exhausted  and  dispirited.  Some  of  them,  however,  fpught 
with  considerable  bravery ;  but  when  Alexander  had  succeeded 
in  breaking  their  line  by  an  impetuous  charge,  Darius  mounted 
a  fleet  horse  and  took  to  flight,  as  at  Issus,  though  the  fortime  of 
the  day  was  yet  far  from  having  been  decided.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  route  became  general.  Whilst  daylight  lasted,  Alexander 
narsued  the  flying  enemy  as  fjeir  as  the  banks  of  the  Lycus,  or 
^jreater  Zab,  where  thousands  of  the  Persians  perished  in  the 
attempt  to  pass  the  river.  Ailer  resting  his  men  a  few  hours, 
Alexander  continued  the  pursuit  at  midnight  in  the  hope  of 
overtaking  Darius  at  Arbela.  The  Persian  monarch,  however, 
had  continued  his  flight  without  stopping ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
royal  baggage  and  treasure  was  captured  at  Arbela. 

M4.  Finding  any  further  pursuit  of  Darius  hopeless,  Alex- 
ander now  directed  his  march  towards  Babylon.  At  a  Httle 
distance  from  the  city  the  greater  part  of  the  population  came 
out  to  meet  him,  headed  by  their  priests  and  magistrates,  ten- 
dering their  submission,  and  bearing  with  them  magnificent 
presents.  Alexander  Ihen  made  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Babylon,  riding  in  a  chariot  at  the  head  of  his  army*  The  streets 
were  strewed  with  flowers,  incense  smoked  on  either  hand  on 
diver  altais,  and  the  priests  celebrated  his]  entry  with  hymns. 
Nor  was  this  the  mere  display  of  a  compulsory  obedience.  Under 
the  Persian  sway  the  Chaldean  religion  had  been  oppressed  and 
persecuted ;  the  temple  of  Belus  had  been  destroyed  and  still 
lay  in  ruius ;  and  both  priests  and  people  consequently  rejoiced 
at  the  downfall  of  a  dynasty  from  which  they  had  suflered  so 
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much  wrong.  Alexander,  whose  enlarged  views  on  the  sahject 
of  popular  religion  had  probahly  been  derived  irom  Aristotle, 
observed  here  the  same  politic  conduct  which  he  had  adopted 
in  Egypt.  He  caused  the  ruined  temples  to  be  restor^,  and 
proposed  to  ofier  personally,  but  under  the  direction  of  the 
priests,  a  sacrifice  to  Belus.  He  then  made  arrangements  for 
the  safety  and  government  of  the  city.  He  appointed  Mazeus, 
the  Persian  officer  who  had  been  left  in  chaige  of  it,  satrap  of 
Babylon;  but  he  occupied  the  citadel  with  a  garrison  of  1000 
Macedonians  and  other  Greeks,  whikt  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  was  also  intrusted  to  a  Greek  named  Asclepiodorus. 
Alexander  contemplated  making  Babylon  the  capital  of  his  future 
empire.  His  army  was  rewarded  with  a  laige  donative  from  the 
Persian  treasury ;  and  after  being  allowed  to  indulge  for  some 
time  in  the  luxury  of  Babylon,  was  again  put  in  motion,  towards 
the  middle  of  November,  for  Susa.  It  was  there  that  the  Per- 
sian  treasures  were  chiefly  accumulated,  and  Alexander  had  de- 
spatohed  Philoxenus  to  take  possession  of  the  city  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Arbela.  It  was  surrendered  without  a  bbw 
by  the  satrap  Abulites.  The  treasure  found  there  amounted  to 
40,000  talents  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and  9000  in  gold 
Danes.  But  among  all  these  riches  the  interest  of  the  Greeks 
must  have  been  excited  in  a  Hvely  manner  by  the  discovery  of 
the  spoils  carried  ofl*  from  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Among  them  were 
the  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aiistogiton,  which 
ander  now  sent  back  to  Athens,  and  which  were  long  afterwa 
preserved  in  the  Ceramicus. 

At  Susa  Alexander  received  reinforcements  of  about  15,000 
men  from  Greece.  Amyntas,  who  conducted  them,  brought 
tidings  of  disturbances  in  Greece,  fomented  by  Sparta ;  and  to 
assist  in  quelling  them,  Alexander  transmitted  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  regent  Antipater.  He  then  directed  his  march 
south-eastwards  towards  Persepolis.  His  road  lay  through  the 
mountainous  territory  of  the  Uxians,  who  refused  him  a  passage 
unless  he  paid  the  usual  tribute  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  extorting  even  from  the  Persian  kings.  But  Alexander  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  difficult  mountain  defile  called 
the  **  Persiai^  Gates,"  forming  the  entrance  into  Persis,  still  re- 
mained to  be  passed,  which  was  defended  by  Ariobarzanes,  the 
satrap  of  that  district,  with  40,000  foot  and  700  horse.  Ario- 
barzanes had  also  built  a  wall  across  the  pass ;  but  Alexander 
turned  the  position  by  ascending  the  heights  with  part  of  his 
army,  whilst  the  remainder  stormed  and  carried  the  wall ;  and 
the  Persians  were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  advanced 
rapidly  to  Persepolis,  whose  magnificent  ruins  BtiU  attest  its 
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ancient  splendonr.  It  was  the  real  capital  of  the  Persian  kings, 
though  they  generally  resided  at  Susa  during  the  winter,  and  at 
Echat&na  in  summer.  The  treasure  found  there  exceeded  that 
hoth  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
120,000  talents,  or  nearly  30,000,000/.  sterling.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  is  related  to  have  committed  an  act  of  senseless 
folly,  by  firing  with  his  own  hand  the  ancient  and  magnificent 
palace  of  the  Persian  kings  ;  of  which  the  most  charitable  ver- 
sion is  that  he  committed  the  act  when  heated  with  wine  at  the 
instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  courtezan.  By  some  writers, 
however,  the  story  is  altogether  disbeUeved,  and  the  real  de- 
struction of  Persepolis  referred  to  the  Mahommedan  epoch. 
Whilst  at  Persepolis,  Alexander  visited  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the 
founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  which  was  situated  at  a  little 
distance,  at  a  city  called  Pasargads. 

i  16.  Thus  in  between  three  and  four  years  after  crossing  the 
Hellespont,  Alexander  had  established  himself  on  the  Persian 
throne.     But  Darius  was  not  yet  in  his  power.     After  the  battle 
of  Arbela,  that  monarch  had  fled  to  Ecbat&na,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Media,  where  he  seemed  disposed  to  watch  the  turn  of  events, 
and  whence,  if  he  should  be  again  threatened,  he  meditated 
flying  farther  north  across  the  Oxus.     It  was  not  till  about  four 
months  afber  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  consequently  early  in  330, 
that  Alexander  quitted   Persepolis  to  resume  the  pursuit  of 
Darius.     On  approaching  Ecbat&na,  he  learned  tiiat  the  Persian 
monarch  had  already  fled  with  the  Uttle  army  which  still  ad- 
hered to  him.     On  arriving  at  that  place,  Alexander  permitted 
the  troops  of  the  allies  to  return  home  if  they  wished,  as  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished ;  but  many 
volunteered  to  remain  with  him,  and  the  rest  were  dismissed 
with  a  handsome  share  of  booty,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
The  treasures  which  had  been  conveyed  from  Persepolis  were 
lodged  in  the  citadel  of  Ecbat&na,  under  the  guard  of  6000  Ma- 
cedonians, besides  cavalry  and  light  troops.     Alexander,  with 
his  main  body,  then  pursued  Darius  through  Media  by  forced 
marches,  and  reached  Ehagse,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles 
from  Ecbat&na,  in  eleven  days.     Such  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
march  that  many  men  and  horses  died  of  fatigue.     At  Rhaga 
he  heard  that  Darius  had  already  passed  the  defile  called  Uie 
"  Caspian  Gates,"  leading  into  the  Bactrian  province  ;  and,  as 
that  pass  was  fiifty  miles  distant,  urgent  pursuit  was  evidently 
useless.     He  therefore  allowed  his  troops  &ve  days'  rest,  and 
then  resumed  his  march.      Soon  after  passing  the  Gates  he 
learned  that  Darius  had  been  seized  and  loaded  with  chains  by 
his  own  satrap  Bessus,  who  entertained  the  design  of  establish- 
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ing  himself  in  Bactria  hb  an  independent  sovereign.  This  int^- 
ligence  stimulated  Alexander  to  make  still  ftirther  haste  wiih 
part  of  his  cavalry  and  a  chosen  body  of  foot.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  succeeded  in  overtaking  the  fugitives  with  his  cavalry, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  the  infantry  behind,  Mdth  direc- 
tions to  follow  more  at  leisure.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  know 
his  real  strength,  were  struck  with  consternation  at  his  appear- 
ance, and  fled  precipitately.  Bessus  and  his  adherents  now 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Darius  to  fly  vnth  them,  and  provided 
a  fleet  horse  for  that  purpose.  But  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
had  already  experienced  the  generosity  of  Alexander,  in  the 
treatment  of  his  captive  family,  preferred  to  fall  into  his  hands, 
whereupon  the  conspirators  mortally  wounded  him  in  the 
chariot  in  which  they  kept  him  confined,  and  then  took  to 
flight.  Darius  expired  before  Alexander  could  come  up,  who 
threw  his  own  cloak  over  the  body.  He  then  ordered  him  to  be 
magnificently  buried  in  the  tomb  of  hia  ancestors,  and  provided 
for  the  fitting  education  of  his  children. 

i  16.  Alexander  next  invaded  Hyrcania,  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire,  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
took  possession  of  Zadracarta,  the  chief  town  in  the  country. 
From  thence  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Mardians, 
a  warlike  tribe  in  the  western  part  of  Hyrcania,  who,  thinking 
themselves  secure  amidst  their  forests  and  mountains,  had  re- 
fused to  make  their  submission.  A^r  chastising  the  Mardians, 
Alexander  quitted  Zadracarta,  and  pursued  his  march  eastwards 
through  the  province  of  Aria.  Near  Artacoana,  the  capital  of 
Aria,  he  founded  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arius,  called 
after  him  (Alexandria  Ariorum),  and  which,  under  the  name  of 
Heraty  is  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  in  central  Asia.  Hence  he 
proceeded  southwards  to  Prophthasia,  the  capital  of  Drangiana, 
where  his  stay  was  signalized  by  a  supposed  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio.  Alexander 
had  long  entertained  suspicions  of  Philotas.  Whilst  still  in  Egypt 
he  had  discovered  that  Philotas  had  spoken  disparagingly  of  his 
exploits,  and  had  boasted  that,  without  the  aid  of  his  father  and 
himself,  Alexander  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve  his 
conquests.  He  had  also  ridiculed  the  oracle  respecting  Alex- 
ander's supernatural  birth,  and  had  more  recently  opposed  the 
inclination  which  that  monarch  now  began  to  display  to  assume 
all  the  pomp  and  state  of  a  Persian  king.  But  the  immediate 
subject  of  accusation  against  him  was  that  he  had  not  revealed 
a  conspiracy  which  was  reported  to  be  forming  against  Alex- 
ander's life,  and  which  he  had  deemed  too  contemptible  to  notice. 
He  was  consequently  suspected  of  being  implicated  in  it ;  and 
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on  being  put  to  the  torture  he  not  only  confessed  his  own 
guilt  in  his  agonies,  but  also  impUoated  his  father.  Philotas  was 
executed,  and  an  order  was  sent  to  £cbat&na,  where  Parmenio 
then  was,  directing  that  veteran  general  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
letter,  purporting  to  be  £rom  his  son,  was  handed  to  him ;  and 
whilst  the  old  man  was  engaged  in  reading  it,  Polydamas,  his 
intimate  finend,  together  with  some  others  of  Alezuider's  prin- 
cipal officers,  fell  upon  and  slew  him.  His  head  was  carried  to 
Alexander.  HephsBStion,  who  had  been  active  in  exciting  the 
king's  suspicion  against  Philotas,  was  rewarded  with  a  share  of 
the  command  vacated  by  his  death ;  but  the  horse-guards  were 
now  divided  into  two  regiments,  one  of  which  was  given  to  He- 
phsBstion  and  the  other  to  Clitus. 

§  17.  Late  in  the  year  330,  Alexander  directed  his  march 
southwards,  to  the  banks  of  the  Etymandma  (the  Hdmund), 
where  he  remained  sixty  days.  Hence  he  penetrated  into  Ara- 
cbosia,  and  founded  there  another  Alexjandiia,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  modem  city  of  Candahar,  He  then  crossed 
the  lofty  mountains  of  Paropamisus,  called  Caucasus  by  the 
Greeks  (now  Hindoo- Koosh),  which  were  covered  with  deep  snow, 
and  so  barren  that  they  did  not  even  affi)rd  firewood  for  his 
army.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains 
Alexander  founded  another  city  called  Alexandria  and  Caucasum, 
situated  probably  about  fifty  miles  north-west  of  Cabul. 

Alexander  now  entered  Bactria ;  but  Bessus  did  not  wait  his 
approach,  and  fled  across  the  Oxus  into  Sogdiana.  Early  in  the 
summer  of  J29,  Alexander  followed  him  across  the  Oxus ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  Bessus  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  own  officers 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  Bessus  was  carried  to  Zariaspa,  the 
capital  of  Bactria,  where  he  was  brought  before  a  Persian  court, 
and  put  to  death  in  a  cruel  and  barbeat>us  manner. 

Alexander  next  took  possession  of  Maracanda  (now  Samar- 
cand),  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  from  whence  he  advanced  to  the 
river  Jaxartes  (Sir),  which  he  designed  to  make  the  boundary  of 
his  empire  agamst  the  Scythians.  On  the  banks  of  that  river  he 
founded  the  city  of  Alexandria  Eschate  (the  last  or  farthest)^ 
probably  the  modem  Khojend,  Afler  crossing  the  river  and 
defeating  the  Scythians,  who  menaced  him  on  the  opposite 
bank,  he  returned  into  winter-quarters  at  Zariaspa. 

Sogdiana,  however,  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  accordingly  in 
the  following  year  328  Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus.  He 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  ordering  them  to  scour  the 
country  in  different  directions.  With  the  troops  under  his  own 
command  he  marched  against  the  fortress  called  the  Sogdian  Eock, 
seated  on  an  isolate  hill,  so  precipitous  as  to  be  deemed -inac- 
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cessible,  and  so  ivell  supplied  with  provisLons  as  to  defy  a 
blockade.  The  summons  to  surrender  was  treated  with  derision 
by  the  commander,  who  inquired  whether  the  Macedonians  had 
wings  ?  But  a  small  body  of  Macedonians  having  succeeded  in 
scaling  some  heights  which  overhung  the  fortress,  the  garrison 
became  so  alarmed  that  they  immediately  surrendered.  To  this 
place  a  Bactrian  named  Oxyartes,  an  adherent  of  Bessus,  had 
sent  his  daughters  for  safety.  One  of  them,  named  Eoxana,  was 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  Alexander  made  her  the  partner  of  his 
throne. 

^8.  Alexander  now  returned  to  Maracanda,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  other  divisions  of  his  army,  and  while  remaining 
at  this  place  he  appointed  his  friend  Clitus  satrap  of  Bactiia. 
On  the  eve  of  the  parting  of  the  two  friends,  Alexander  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though  the  day  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  The  banquet  was  attended  by  several 
parasites  and  hterary  flatterers,  who  magnified  the  praises  of 
Alexander  with  extravagant  and  nauseous  flattery.  Clitus,  whom 
'wine  had  released  from  all  prudent  reserve,  sternly  rebidced  their 
fulsome  adulation ;  and,  as  the  conversation  turned  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  and  his  father  Philip, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  exploits  of  the  latter.  He  re- 
minded Alexander  of  hu  former  services,  and,  stretching  forth  his 
hand,  exclaimed, "  It  was  this  hand,  Alexander,  which  saved  your 
life  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus !"  The  king,  who  was  also 
flushed  with  wine,  was  so  enraged  by  these  remarks,  that  he  rushed 
at  Clitus  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  on  the  spot,  but  he 
was  held  back  by  his  j&iends,  whilst  Clitus  was  at  the  same  time 
hurried  out  of  the  room.  Alexander,  however,  was  no  sooner 
released  than,  snatching  a  spear,  he  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
meeting  Clitus,  who  was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his 
anger,  ran  him  through  the  body.  Biit  when  the  deed  was  done, 
he  was  seized  with  repentance  and  remorse.  He  flung  himself 
on  his  couch  and  remained  for  three  whole  days  in  an  agony  of 
grief,  refusing  all  sustenance,  and  caUing  on  the  names  of  Clitus 
and  of  his  sister  Lanic6,  who  had  been  his  nurse.  It  was  not 
till  his  bodily  strength  began  to  fail  through  protracted  absti- 
nence that  he  at  last  became  more  composed,  and  consented  to 
listen  to  the  consolations  of  his  inends,  and  the  words  of  the 
soothsayers ;  who  ascribed  the  murder  of  Clitus  to  a  temporary 
irenzy  with  which  Dionysus  had  visited  him  as  a  punishment 
for  neglecting  the  celebration  of  his  festival. 

k  19.  After  reducing  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  of  Sogdiana, 
Alexander  returned  into  Bactria  in  327,  and  began  to  prepare 
for  his  projected  expedition  into  India.     Whilst  he  was  thus 
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employed,  a  plot  was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  royal  pages, 
incited  by  Hermolaus,  one  of  their  number,  who  had  been 
punished  with  stripes  for  anticipating  the  king  during  a  himting 
party  in  slaying  a  wild  boar.  Hermolaus  and  his  associates, 
among  whom  was  Gallisthenes,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  were  first 
tortured,  and  then  put  to  death.  It  seems  certain  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed ;  but  no  less  certain  that  the  growing  pride  and 
haughtiness  of  Alexander  were  gradually  alienating  from  him 
the  hearts  of  his  followers. 

Alexander  did  not  leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring.  He 
crossed  the  Indus  by  a  bridge  of  boats  near  Taxila,  the  present 
Attack,  where  the  river  is  about  1000  feet  broad,  and  very  deep. 
He  is  said  to  have  entered  India  at  the  head  of  120,000  foot 
and  15,000  horse,  the  greater  part  of  whom  must  necessarily 
have  been  Asiatics.  He  now  ibund  himself  in  the  district  at 
present  called  the  Penj-a^  (or  the  Five  divers).  Taxiles,  the 
sovereign  of  the  district,  at  once  surrendered  Taxila,  his  capi- 
tal, and  joined  the  Macedonian  force  with  5000  men.  Hence 
Alexander  proceeded  with  little  resistance  to  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Bchut  or  Jdum).  On  the  opposite  bank.  Poms,*  a  powertul 
Indian  king,  prepared  to  dispute  his  progress  with  a  numerous 
and  v/ell-apjx)inted  force.  Alexander,  however,  by  a  skilfid  stra- 
tagem conveyed  his  army  safely  across  the  river.  An  obstinate 
ba;  wle  then  ensued.  In  the  army  of  Poms  were  many  elephants, 
the  sight  and  smell  of  which  frightened  the  horses  of  Alex- 
ander's cavalry.  But  these  unwieldy  animals  ultimately  proved 
as  dangerous  to  the  Indians  as  to  the  Greeks ;  for  when  driven 
into  a  narrow  space  they  became  unmanageable,  and  created 
great  confusion  in  the  ranks  of  Poms.  By  a  few  vigorous 
charges  the  Indians  were  completely  routed,  with  the  loss  of 
12,000  slain  and  9000  prisoners.  Ainong  the  latter  was  Poms 
himself,  who  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Alexander. 
The  courage  which  he  had  displayed  in  the  battle  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  Macedonian  king.  Mounted  on  an  enor- 
mous elephant,  he  retreated  leisurely  when  the  day  was  lost,  and 
long  rejected  every  summons  to  surrender ;  till  at  length,  over- 
come by  thirst  and  fatigue,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  taken. 
Even  in  this  situation  Poms  still  retained  his  majestic  bearing, 
the  efiect  of  which  was  increased  by  the  extraordinary  height 
of  his  stature.  On  Alexander's  inquiring  how  he  wished  to  be 
treated,  he  rephed,  "Like  a  king."  "  And  have  you  no  other 
request?"  asked  Alexander.  "No,"  answered  Poms;  "every- 
thing is  comprehended  in  the  word  king."     Stmck  by  his  mag- 

*  Poms  18  probably  a  comiption  of  the  Sanacrit  word,  "Paurusha," 
-whieh  ugnifios  a  "hero." 
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nanimity,  Alexander  not  only  restored  him  to  his  dominions,  but 
also  considerably  enlarged  them ;  seeking  by  these  means  to  re- 
tain him  as  an  obedient  and  faithful  vassal. 

Alexander  rested  a  month  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes, 
-where  he  celebrated  his  victory  by  games  and  sacrifices,  and 
foimded  two  towns,  one  of  which  he  named  Niceea,  and  the  other 
BucephSla,  in  honor  of  his  gallant  charger  Bucephalus,  which 
is  said  to  have  died  here.  He  then  overran  the  whole  of  the 
Penj-ab,  as  far  as  the  Hyph&sis  (  CrAa/ra),  its  southern  boundary. 
The  only  resolute  resistance  he  experienced  was  fix)m  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Cathiei,  whose  capital,  Sangala,  was  ]»obably 
the  modem  Lahore,  They  were  subdued,  and  their  tenitoiy 
divided  amongst  the  other  Indian  tribes.  Upon  reaching  tl^ 
Hyphasis,  the  army,  worn  out  by  fatigues  and  diuigera,  positively 
refused  to  proceed  any  farther ;  although  Alexander  passionately 
desired  to  attack  a  monarch  still  more  powerful  than  Poms, 
whose  dominions,  he  heard,  lay  beyond  the  river.  All  his 
attempts  to  induce  his  soldiers  to  proceed  proving  inefiectual, 
he  prepared  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  an  alternative 
which  he  perceived  to  be  unavoidable.  Pretending  that  the 
sacrifices  were  unfavourable  for  the  passage  of  the  Hyphasis,  he 
gave  the  order  for  retreat ;  having  first  erected  on  its  banks  12 
colossal  altars  to  mark  the  boundary  of  his  conquests  in  that 
direction. 

k  20.  When  Alexander  again  arrived  at  his  newly  Ibnnded 
cities  of  Niciea  and  Bucephala  on  the  Hydaspes,  he  divided  his 
army  into  three  detachments.  Two  of  these,  under  the  com- 
mand of  HephsBStion  and  Craterus,  were  ordered  to  descend  the 
Hydaspes  on  its  opposite  banks ;  whilst  he  himself,  at  the  head 
of  8000  men,  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  of  about  2000  vessels, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  with  the  view  of  sailing 
down  the  Indus  to  its  mouth.  The  ignorance  which  prevailed 
among  the  Macedonians  respecting  the  geography  of  the  region 
to  be  traversed,  may  be  estimated  finim  the  circumstance  that 
Alexander  at  first  considered  the  Indus  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile. 

The  army  began  to  move  in  November  327.  The  navigation 
lasted  several  months,  but  was  accomplished  without  any  serious 
opposition,  except  from  the  tribe  of  &e  Malli,  who  are  conjec- 
tured to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Mooltan.  At  the 
stonning  of  their  town  the  life  of  Alexander  was  exposed  to 
imminent  danger.  He  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  and  was  followed  by  four  ofiicers ;  but  before  a  fifth  man 
could  mount,  the  ladder  broke,  and  Alexander  was  left  exposed 
on  the  wall  to  the  missiles  of  the  enemy.     From  this  situatioii 
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there  weie  only  two  methods  of  escape ;  either  by  leaping  down 
among  his  own  army,  or  into  the  citadel  among  the  enemy. 
Alexander  chose  the  latter ;  and  alighting  on  his  feet,  placed 
his  hack  to  the  wall,  where  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay,  and  slew  two  of  their  chiefs  who  had  ventured  within  reach 
of  his  sword.  But  an  arrow  which  {nerced  his  corslet  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  fainting  with  loss  of  blood.  Two  of  his  fol- 
lowers who  had  jumped  down  after  him,  now  stood  over  and 
defended  him;  lill  at  length  more  soldiers  having  scaled  the 
walls,  and  opened  one  of  the  gates,  sufficient  numbers  poured  in 
not  only  to  rescue  their  monarch,  but  to  capture  the  citadel ; 
when  every  living  being  within  the  place  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Alexander's  life  was  long  in  great  danger,  but  when  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  he  was  again  placed  in  his  vessel,  and  dropped 
down  the  Hydraotes  {Eave)  to  its  confluence  with  the  Acesines. 
Here  his  army  was  encamped ;  and  the  soldiers  testified  by  shouts 
and  tears  their  joy  at  again  beholding  their  commander.  Hence 
Alexander  pursued  his  course  to  the  point  where  the  four  rivers, 
now  united  into  one  stream,  the  Acesines,  (Chenab),  join  the 
Indus.  At  their  confluence  he  ordered  dockyards  to  be  con- 
structed, and  another  Alexandria  to  be  built.  Hence  he  pursued 
his  voyage  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  all  the  towns  on  either  bank  of 
the  river  submitting  at  his  approach.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  explored  its  estuaries,  and  accompanied 
by  a  few  horsemen  skirted  the  margin  of  the  Delta  next  the  sea. 
Nearchus  with  the  fleet  was  directed  to  explore  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, with  the  view  of  establishing  a  msuritime  communication 
between  India  and  Persia.  "We  have  hitherto  beheld  Alexander 
only  as  a  conqueror ;  but  these  cares  exhibit  him  in  the  more 
pleasing  light  of  a  geographical  discoverer,  and  of  a  sovereign 
solicitous  for  the  substantial  benefit  of  his  subjects. 

i  21.  From  this  point  Alexander  proceeded  with  his  army,  in 
the  autumn  of  326,  through  the  burning  deserts  of  Gedrosia 
towards  Persepolis  ;  marchmg  himself  on  foot,  and  sharing  the 
privations  and  fatigues  of  the  meanest  soldier.  In  these  regions 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  composed  of  a  fine  dust,  which, 
on  the  slightest  wind,  penetrates  into  the  mouth  and  nose, 
whilst  the  soil  aflbrds  no  firm  footing  to  the  traveller.  The 
march  through  this  inhospitable  region  lasted  60  days,  during 
which  numbers  of  the  soldiers  perished  from  fatigue  or  disease. 
At  length  they  emerged  into  the  fertile  province  of  Carmania. 
Whilst  in  this  country,  Alexander  was  rejoined  by  Nearchus, 
who  had  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Harmosda  {OTmuz) ;  but  who 
subsequently  prosecuted  his  voyage  to  the  head  of  ^e  Persian 
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Gulf.  The  main  body  of  the  anny  under  Hephestion  was  directed 
to  march  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf;  whilst  Alexander  himself, 
with  his  horse-guards  and  light  infantry,  took  a  shorter  route 
through  Fasaigadffi  and  Persepolis.  During  his  stay  in  the  latter 
city,  he  remedied  the  disorders  which  had  been  committed  sinoe 
he  left  it,  and  executed  summary  justice  on  the  delinquent 
satraps  who  had  oppressed  the  provinces  of  Pends.  It  was  thus 
that  he  caused  his  empire  to  be  respected  as  much  by  the  equity 
of  his  administration,  as  by  the  irresistible  force  of  his  arms. 

i  22.  From  Persepolis  Alexander  pursued  his  march  to  Subbl 
(B.C.  325),  where  the  soldiers  were  allowed  to  repose  from  their 
fatigues,  and  were  amused  with  a  series  of  brilUant  iestivitieB. 
It  was  here  that  he  adopted  various  measures  with  the  view  of 
consolidating  his  empire.  One  of  the  most  important  was  to 
form  the  Greeks  and  Persians  into  one  people  by  means  of  in* 
termarriages.  He  himself  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  Statira, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and  bestowed  the  hand  of  her 
sister,  Diypetis,  on  HephsBstion.  Other  marriages  were  made 
between  Alexander's  officers  and  Asiatic  women  to  the  number, 
it  is  said,  of  about  a  hundred  ;  whilst  no  fewer  than  10,000  of 
the  common  soldiers  followed  their  example  and  took  native 
wives.  As  another  means  of  amalgamating  the  Europeans  and 
Asiatics,  he  caused  numben  of  the  latter  to  be  admitted  into 
the  army,  and  to  be  aimed  and  trained  in  the  Macedonian  fiuhion. 
But  these  innovations  were  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  meet 
of  the  Macedonian  veterans ;  and  this  feeling  was  increased  by 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  himself,  who  assumed  everyday  more 
and  more  of  the  state  and  manners  of  an  eastern  despot.  At 
first,  indeed,  the  growing  discontent  was  repressed  by  the 
large  bounties  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  and  by  the  dift- 
chaige  of  all  their  debts.  But  at  length  their  long  stifled  dis- 
satisfaction broke  out  into  open  mutiny  and  rebellion  at  a 
review  which  took  place  at  Opis  on  the  Tigris.  Alexander  here 
proposed  to  dismiss  such  Macedonians  as  were  wounded  or 
otherwise  disabled ;  but  though  they  had  clamoured  for  their 
discharge  whilst  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus,  they  now  re- 
garded this  proposal  as  an  insult,  and  called  out "  That  the  king 
had  better  disiniss  them  aU — ^his  father  Ammon  would  fight  his 
battles."  But  the  mutiny  was  quelled  by  the  decisive  conduct 
of  Alexander.  He  immediately  ordered  thirteen  of  the  ring- 
leaders to  be  seized  and  executed,  and  then  addressing  the 
remainder,  pointed  out  to  them  how,  by  his  own  and  his  father's 
exertions,  they  had  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  scattered 
herdsmen  to  be  the  masters  of  Greece  and  the  lords  of  Asia ; 
and  that  whilst  he  had  abandoned  to  them  the  richest  and  most 
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valuable  £ruits  of  his  conqnests,  he  had  lesenred  nothing  but  the 
diadem  for  himself,  as  the  mark  of  his  superior  labours  and  more 
imminent  perils.  He  iima.  secluded  himself  for  two  whole  days, 
during  which  his  Macedonian  guard  was  exchanged  for  a  Persian 
one,  whilst  nobles  of  the  same  naticm  were  appointed  to  the 
most  confidential  posts  about  his  person.  Overcome  by  these 
marks  of  ahenation  on  the  part  of  their  sovereign,  the  Macedo* 
nians  now  supplicated  with  tears  to  be  restored  to  favour.  A 
solemn  reconciliation  was  effected,  and  10,000  veterans  were  dis- 
missed to  their  homes  under  the  conduct  of  Craterus.  That 
general  was  also  appointed  to  the  government  of  Macedonia  in 
place  of  Antipater,  who  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Asia  with. 
£nesh  reinforcements. 

k  23.  Soon  after  these  occurrences,  Alexander  proceeded  to 
Ecbatana,  where  during  the  autumn  he  solenmized  the  festival 
of  Dionysus  with  extra^inary  splendour.  The  best  actors  and 
musicians  in  Greece,  to  the  number  it  is  said  of  3000,  were 
assembled  for  the  occasion ;  whilst  the  natives  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  the  Median  capital,  to  witness  what  was  to  them  a 
novel  spectacle.  But  Alexander's  enjoyment  was  suddenly  con- 
verted into  bitterness  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Hephsestion, 
who  was  carried  off  by  a  fever.  This  event  threw  Alexander 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered. 
The  memory  of  Hephsestion  was  honoured  by  extravagant  marks 
of  public  mourning,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Babylon,  to 
be  there  interred 'with  the  utmost  magnificence.  His  name  was 
still  retained  as  commander  of  a  division  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the 
officer  who  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  post  was  only 
regarded  as  his  lieutenant. 

Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the  spring  of  324,  notwithstand- 
ing the  warnings  of  the  priests  of  Belus,  who  predicted  some 
serious  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at  that  time.  Ba1|()on 
was  now  to  witness  the  consummation  of  his  triumphs  and  of 
his  life.  As  in  the  last  sc^ie  of  some  well-ordered  drama,  all 
the  results  and  tokens  of  his  great  achievements  seemed  to  be 
collected  there  to  do  honour  to  his  final  exit.  Ambassadors 
from  all  parts  of  Greece,  from  Libya,  Italy,  and  probably  from 
still  more  distant  regions,  were  waiting  to  salute  lum,  and  to  do 
homage  to  him  as  the  conqueror  of  Asia  ;  the  fleet  under  Ne- 
archus  had  arrived  afler  its  long  and  enterprising  voyage,  and 
had  been  augmented  by  other  vessels  constructed  in  Phcenicia, 
and  thence  brought  overland  to  Thapsacus,  and  down  the  river 
to  Babylon ;  whilst  for  the  reception  of  this  navy,  which  seemed 
to  turn  the  inland  capital  of  his  empire  into  a  port,  a  magnificent 
harbour  was  in  process  of  construction.     A  more  melancholy. 
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and  it  may  be  added,  a  more  luelesB,  monument  of  his  gieatnefls 
was  the  funeral  pile  now  rising  for  Hephsesdon,  which  was  oan- 
structed  with  such  iflTparalleled  splendpur,  that  it  is  said  to 
have  cost  10,000  talents.  The  mind  of  Alexander  was  still  occu- 
pied with  plans  of  conquest  and  ambition ;  his  next  design  was 
the  subjugation  of  Arabia ;  which,  however,  was  to  be  cnoly  the 
stepping  stone  to  the  conquest  of  liie  whole  known  world.  He 
despatched  three  expeditions  to  survey  the  coast  of  Arabia; 
ordered  a  fleet  to  be  built  to  explore  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  en- 
gaged himself  in  surveying  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  in 
devising  improvements  of  its  navigation.  The  period  for  com- 
mencing the  Arabian  campaign  had  already  arrived ;  solonn 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  up  for  its  success,  and  grand  banquets 
were  given  previous  to  dieparture.  At  these  carousals  Alexander 
drank  deep ;  and  at  the  termination  of  the  one  given  by  his 
favourite,  Medius,  he  was  seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
fever.  For  some  days,  however,  he  neglected  the  disonier,  and 
continued  to  occupy  himself  with  the  necessary  preparations  ibr 
the  march.  But  in  eleven  days  the  malady  had  gained  a  fatal 
strength,  and  terminated  his  life  on  the  28th  of  June,  B.C.  323,  at 
the  early  age  of  3 2.  Whilst  he  lay  speechless  on  his  deathbed  his 
favourite  troops  were  admitted  to  see  him ;  but  he  could  ofier  them 
no  other  token  of  recognition  than  by  stretching  out  his  hand. 

k  24.  Few  of  the  great  characters  of  history  have  been  so 
differently  judged  as  Alexander.  Of  the  magnitude  of  his  ex- 
ploits, indeed,  and  of  the  justice  with  which,  according  to  the 
usual  sentiments  of  mankind,  they  confer  upon  him  the  title  of 
'^ Great,"  there  can  be  but  one  opinion:  it  is  his  motives  for 
undertaking  them  that  have  been  called  in  question.  An  emi- 
nent writer*  brands  himi  as  an  "  adventurer ;"  an  epithet  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  allowed  to  be  true,  but  which  is  not 
mor^  true  of  him  than  of  most  other  conquerors  on  a  large 
scale.  His  military  renown,  however,  consists  more  in  the  seem- 
ingly extravagant  boldness  of  his  enterprises,  than  in  the  real 
power  of  the  foes  whom  he  overcame.  The  resistance  he  met 
with  was  not  greater  than  that  which  a  European  army  expe- 
riences in  the  present  day  from  one  composed  of  Asiatics ;  uid 
the  empire  of  the  East  was  decided  by  the  two  battles  of  Issus 
and  Arbela.  His  chief  difficulties  were  the  geographical  diffi- 
culties of  distance,  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  tra- 
versed. But  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  incompetent  to  meet 
a  foe  more  worthy  of  his  military  skill ;  and  his  proceedings  in 
Grreece  before  his  departure  show  the  reverse. 

•  Niebuhr. 
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His  motiyes,  it  must  be  allowed,  seem  rather  to  have  sprung 
firom  the  love  of  personal  glory  and  the  excitement  of  conquest, 
than  from  any  wish  to  benefit  his  subjects.  The  attention  which 
he  occasionally  devoted  to  commerce,  to  the  foimdation  of  new 
cities,  and  to  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  form  rather  episodes 
in  his  history,  than  the  real  objects  at  which  his  aims  were 
directed ;  and  it  was  not  by  his  own  prudence,  but  through  the 
weariness  of  his  army,  that  iiis  career  of  conquest  was  at  length 
arrested,  which  he  wished  to  prosecute  before  he  had  consoU- 
dated  what  he  had  already  won.  Yet  on  the  whole  his  achieve- 
ments, though  they  undoubtedly  occasioned  great  partial  misery, 
must  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  the  human  race ;  the  families 
of  which,  if  it  were  not  for  somQ  such  movements,  would  stag- 
nate in  solitary  listlessness  and  poverty.  By  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  two  continents  were  put  into  closer  communica- 
tion with  one  another ;  and  both,  but  particularly  Asia,  were 
the  gainers.  The  language,  the  arts,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece,  were  introduced  into  the  East ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  many  generations. 


Apolio  Citbaroedus.    FVom  the  collection  in  the  Vatican 
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FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  BATTLE  07 

IPSUS. 

§  1.  Diyiflion  of  the  provinces  after  Alexander's  death.  §  2.  Retro- 
spective view  of  Grecian  affairs.  Revolt  of  Agis.  Demosthenes  ds 
Corona,  S  8.  Arrival  of  Harpalus  at  Athens.  Accusation  and  exile 
of  Demosthenes.  §  4.  The  Lamian  war.  Defeat  of  Antipater,  and 
siege  of  Lamia.  §5.  Defeat  and  death  of  Leonnatus.  Battle  of 
Crannon.  End  of  the  Lamian  war.  §  6.  Death  of  Demosthenes. 
Ambitious  projects  of  Perdiccas.  His  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  death. 
§  7.  Fresh  division  of  the  provinces  at  Triparadisus.  Death  of  Anti- 
pater. Polysperchon  becomes  regent,  and  conciliates  the  Grecian 
states.  Death  of  Phocion.  §  8.  War  between  Polysperchon  and 
Cassander.  Ill  success  of  Polysperchon.  Gassander  becomes  master 
of  Macedonia,  and  puts  Olympias  to  death.  8  9.  Goalition  against 
Antigonus.  Peace  concluded  in  b.c.  81 1.  Murder  of  Roxana  and  her 
son.  §  10.  Renewal  of  the  war  against  Antigonus.  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  expels  the  Macedonians  from  Athens.  §  11.  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  at  Cyprus.  Battle  of  Salamis.  Attempt  on  Egypt  Siege 
of  Rhodes.    §  12.  Battle  of  Ipsus,  and  death  of  Antigonus. 

h  1.  The  unexpected  death  of  Alexander  threatened  to  involve 
both  hifi  extensive  dominions  and  his  army  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. On  the  day  after  his  death  a  military  coimcil  assembled 
to  decide  on  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Alexander  on  his  death- 
bed is  said  to  have  given  his  signet-ring  to  Perdiccas,  but  he  had 
left  no  legitimate  heir  to  his  throne,  though  his  wife  Roxana 
was  pregnant.     In  the  discussions  which  ensued  in  the  council. 
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Perdiccas  assumed  a  leading  part ;  and  after  much  debate,  and 
a  quarrel  between  the  caval^  and  infantry,  which  at  first  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  consequences,  an  arrangement  was  at  length 
effected  on  the  following  basis :  That  Philip  Arrhidseus,  a  young 
man  of  weak  intellective  half-brother  of  Alexander  (being  the 
son  of  Philip  by  a  Thessalian  woman  named  Philinna),  should 
be  declared  king,  reserving  however  to  the  child  of  Roxana,  if  a 
son  should  be  bom,  a  share  in  the  sovereignty :  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia  and  Greece  should  be  divided  between  An- 
tipater  and  Graterus :  that  Ptolemy,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
connected  with  the  royal  family,  should  preside  over  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries :  that  Antigonus  should  have  Phrygia 
Proper,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia :  that  the  Uellespontine  Phrygia 
should  be  assigned  to  Leonn&tus :  that  Eumenes  should  have  Uie 
satrapy  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia,  which  countries,  how- 
ever, still  remained  to  be  subdued :  and  that  Thrace  should  be 
committed  to  Lysimachus.  Perdiccas  reserved  for  himself  the 
chiliarchy,  or  command  of  the  horse-guards,  the  post  before  held 
by  Hephaestion,  in  virtue  of  which  he  became  ihe  guardian  of 
Philip  Arrhidseus,  the  nominal  sovereign.  It  was  not  for  some 
time  after  these  arrangements  had  been  completed  that  the  last 
rites  were  paid  to  Alexander's  remains.  They  were  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  and  deposited  in  a  cemetery  which  afterwards 
became  the  burial-place  of  the  Ptolemies.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  magnificence  of  the  funeral  car,  which  was  adorned  with 
ornaments  of  massive  gold,  and  so  heavy,  that  it  was  more  than 
a  year  in  being  conveyed  from  Babylon  to  Syria,  though  drawn 
by  84  mules.  In  due  time  Roxana  was  delivered  of  a  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Alexander  was  given,  and  who  was  declared 
the  partner  of  Arrhidseus  in  the  empire.  Roxana  had  previously 
inveigled  Statira  and  her  sister  Brypetis  to  Babylon,  where  she 
caused  them  to  be  secretly  assassinated. 

42.  It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospective  glance  at 
the  afiairs  of  Greece.  Three  years  af^r  Alexander  had  quitted 
Europe,  the  Spartans  made  a  vigorous  efibrt  to  throw  off  the 
Mac^onian  yoke.  They  were  joined  by  most  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  states,  but  the  Athenians  kept  aloof.  In  b.g.  331,  the  Spar- 
tans took  up  arms  under  the  command  of  their  king,  Agis ;  but 
though  they  met  with  some  success  at  first,  they  were  finally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Antipater,  near  Megalopolis. 
Agis  fell  in  the  battle,  and  the  chains  of  Greece  were  riveted 
more  firmly  than  ever.  This  victory,  and  the  successes  of  Alex- 
ander in  the  East,  encouraged  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens 
to  take  active  measures  against  Demosthenes;  and  JEschines 
trumped  up  an  old  charge  against  him  which  had  lain  dormant 
I  2B 
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for  several  years.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chsronea,  Gtesiphon 
had  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be  presented  with  a 
golden  crown  in  the  theatre  during  the  great  Dionysiac  festival, 
on  account  of  the  services  he  had  conferred  upon  his  country. 
For  proposing  this  decree  .Sschines  indicted  Gtesiphon ;  but 
though  the  latter  was  the  nominal  defendant,  it  was  Demos- 
thenes who  was  really  put  upon  his  trial.  The  case  was  de- 
cided in  330  B.C.,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  the  memorable 
and  still  extant  speeches  of  ^schines  "  Against  Gtesiphon,"  and 
of  Demosthenes  "  On  the  Grown."  ^schines,  who  did  not  ob- 
tain a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  consequently  became  himsdf 
hable  to  a  penalty,  was  so  chagrined  at  his  defeat  that  he  retired 
to  Ehodes. 

i  3.  In  B.C.  325,  Harp&lua  arrived  in  Athens.  Haipalus  wis 
a  great  favourite  with  Alexander,  as  he  had  embraced  his  side 
during  his  quarrel  with  his  father,  Philip.  When  Alexander, 
afler  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  Media,  determined  to  push  on 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  he  left  Haipalus 
at  Ecbatana,  with  6000  Macedonian  troops,  in  charge  of  the  royal 
treasures.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Babylon,  and  appears  to 
have  held  the  important  satrapy  of  that  province  as  well  as  the 
administration  of  the  treasury.  It  was  here  that,  during  the 
absence  of  Alexander  in  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  most 
extravagant  luxury  and  profusion,  squandering  the  treasures  &ik- 
trusted  to  him,  at  the  same  time  that  he  alienated  the  people 
subject  to  his  rule,  by  his  lustful  excesses  and  extortions.  He 
had  probably  thought  that  Alexander  woidd  never  return  from 
the  remote  regions  of  the  East  into  which  he  had  penetrated ; 
but  when  he  at  length  learnt  that  the  king  was  on  his  march 
back  to  Susa,  and  had  visited  with  unsparing  rigour  those  of  his 
officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  excesses  during  his  absence, 
he  at  once  saw  that  his  only  resource  was  in  flight.  GoUectiiig 
together  all  the  treasures  which  he  coidd,  and  assembling  a 
body  of  6000  mercenaries,  he  hastened  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  and 
from  thence  crossed  over  to  Attica.  He  seems  to  have  reckoned 
on  a  favourable  reception  at  Athens,  as  during  the  time  of  his 
prosperity  he  had  made  the  city  a  large  present  of  com,  in  re- 
turn for  which  he  had  received,  the  right  of  citizenship.  At 
first,  however,  the  Athenians  refused  to  receive  him ;  but  bribes 
administered  to  some  of  the  principal  orators  induced  them  to 
alter  their  determination.  Such  a  step  was  tantamount  to  an 
act  of  hostiHty  against  Macedonia  itself;  and  accordingly  Anti- 
pater  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  Harpalus,  and  to 
bring  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  bribes.  The  Athe- 
nians did  not  venture  to  disobey  these  demands.     Harpalus  was 
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put  into  confinement,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from 
prison.  Demosthenes  was  among  the  orators  who  were  brought 
to  trial  for  corruption.  He  was  declared  to  be  guilty,  and  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  50  talents.  Not  bemg  able  to  raise  that 
sum,  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  he  contrived  to  make  his 
escape,  and  went  into  exile.  There  are,  however,  good  grounds 
for  doubting  his  guilt ;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  Macedonian  party.  Upon 
quitting  Athens  Demosthenes  resided  chiefly  atiBgina  or  Trcezen, 
in  sight  of  his  native  land,  and  whenever  he  looked  towards  her 
shores  it  was  observed  that  he  shed  tears. 

k  4.  When  the  news  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Athens,  the 
anti-Macedonian  party,  which,  since  the  exile  of  Demosthenes, 
was  led  by  Hyperides,  carried  all  before  it.  The  people  in  a 
decroe  declared  their  determination  to  support  the  liberty  of 
Greece  ;  a  fleet  of  240  triremes  was  ordered  to  be  equipped ;  all 
citizens  under  40  yeais  of  age  wero  commanded  to  enrol  them- 
selves for  service  ;  and  Leosthenes  was  directed  to  levy  an  army 
of  mercenaries.  Envoys  wero  despatched  to  all  the  Grecian 
states  to  announce  the  determina>tion  of  Athens,  and  to  exhort 
them  to  struggle  with  her  for  their  independence.  This  call 
was  responded  to  in  the  Peloponnesus  only  by  the  smaller  states, 
whilst  Sparta,  Arcadia,  and  Achaia  kept  aloof.  In  northern 
Greece  the  confederacy  was  joined  by  most  of  the  states  except 
the  Boeotians ;  and  Leosthenes  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces. 

Phocion,  as  usual,  was  opposed  to  this  war,  thinking  the  forces 
of  Athens  wholly  inadequate  to  sustain  it.  Leosthenes  scofled 
at  him,  and  asked  him  "  What  he  had  ever  done  for  his  coimtry, 
during  the  long  time  that  he  was  general  ?*'  "  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothing,"  answered  Phocion,  "  that  the  Athenians  arc  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  their  forefiithers  ?*'  And  when  Leosthenes 
continued  his  pompous  harangues,  Phocion  said  :  "  Young  man, 
your  speeches  resemble  cypress-trees,  which  arc  indeed  large  and 
lofty,  but  produce  no  fruit."  "  Tell  us,  then,"  interrupted  Hy- 
perides, "  what  will  be  the  proper  time  for  the  Athenians  to 
make  war  ?"  Phocion  answered :  "  Nbt  till  young  men  keep  with- 
in the  bounds  of  decorum,  the  rich  contribute  with  liberality,  and 
the  orators  desist  from  robbing  the  people." 

The  allied  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermo- 
pylsB.  Aatipater  now  advanced  from  the  north,  and  ofiered 
battle  in  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus  ;  but  being  deserted  by  his 
Thessalian  cavalry,  who  went  over  to  his  opponents  during  the 
heat  of  the  engagement,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  threw 
himself  into  Lamia,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Malian  gulf    Leos- 
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IlieneB,  dedrouB  to  fmish  the  war  at  a  blow,  preBsed  the  siege 
with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but  his  assaults  were  repulsed,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slower  method  of  a  blockade. 
From  this  town  the  contest  between  Antipater  and  the  allied 
Greeks  has  been  called  the  Lamian  War. 

i  5.  The  novelty  of  a  victoiy  over  the  Macedonian  arms  was 
received  with  boundless  exultation  at  Athens,  and  this  feeling  was 
raised  to  a  still  higher  pitch  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from 
Antipater  to  sue  for  peace.  Phocion  was  bantered  unmercifully. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  have  done  such  great 
things  as  Leosthenes  ?  *'  Certainly/'  said  he ;  "  but  I  should  not 
have  advised  the  attempting  of  tibem."  And  when  messenger 
after  messenger  announced  the  successes  of  the  Athenian  arms, 
he  exclaimed  sarcastily,  "  When  shall  we  have  done  conquei^ 
ing  ?"  The  Athenians  were  so  elated  with  their  good  fortune; 
that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  but  the  unconditional  sunen' 
der  of  Ajitipater.  Meantime  Demosthenes,  though  still  an  exile, 
exerted  himself  in  various  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  counter^ 
acting  the  envoys  of  Antipater,  and  in  endeavouring  to  gain 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  Athens  and  the  allies.  The  Athenians 
in  return  invited  Demosthenes  back  to  his  native  countiy,  and  a 
ship  was  sent  to  convey  him  to  Pineus,  where  he  was  received 
with  extraordinary  honours. 

Meanwhile  LeonnatuB,  governor  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia, 
had  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  war  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot 
and  2500  horse.  Leosthenes  had  been  slain  at  Lamia  in  a  sally 
of  the  besieged ;  and  Antiphilus,  on  whom  the  command  of  the 
allied  anny  devolved,  hastened  to  offer  battle  to  Leonnatus 
before  he  could  arrive  at  Lamia.  The  hostile  armies  met  in  one 
of  the  plains  of  Thessal^,  where  Leonnatus  was  killed  and 
his  troops  defeated.  Antipater,  as  soon  as  the  blockade  of 
Lamia  was  raised,  had  pursued  Antiphilus,  and  on  the  day 
after  the  battle  he  efileoted  a  junction  with  the  beaten  army  of 
Leonnatus. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Antipater  was  still  fiirther  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  Craterus  with  a  considerable  force  from  Asia ; 
and  being  now  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  outnumbered  the 
forces  of  the  allies,  he  marched  against  them,  and  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  them  near  Crannon  in  Thessaly,  <wi  the 
7th  of  August,  B.C.  322.  The  aUies  were  now  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace  ;  but  Antipater  refused  to  treat  with  them  except 
as  separate  states,  foreseeing  that  by  this  means  many  would 
be  detached  from  the  confederacy.  The  result  answered  his 
expectations.  One  by  one,  the  various  states  submitted,  till  at 
length  all  had  laid  down  their  arms.     Athens,  the  original  insti- 
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gator  of  the  insurrection,  now  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquenx'. 
As  Antipater  advanced,  Phocion  used  all  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  with  the  Macedonians  in  favor  of  his  countrymen ; 
hut  he  could  ohtain  no  other  terms  than  an  unconditional  sur- 
reoder.  On  a  second  mission,  Phocion  received  the  final  demands 
of  Antipater ;  which  were,  that  the  Athenians  shoidd  deliver  up  a 
certain  nimiher  of  their  orators,  among  whom  were  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides ;  that  their  political  franchise  should  he  limited 
by  a  property  qualification ;  that  they  should  receive  a  Macedo- 
nian garrison  in  Munychia,  and  that  they  should  defiray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.     Such  was  the  result  of  the.  Lamiau  war. 

i  6.  After  the  return  of  the  envoys  bringing  the  ultimatum  of 
Antipater,  the  sycophant  Demades  procured  a  decree  £>r  the 
death  of  the  denounced  oratois.  Demosthenes,  and  the  other 
persons  compromised,  made  their  escape  firom  Athens  before 
the  Macedonian  garrison  arrived.  iBgina  was  their  first  place 
of  refuge,  but  they  soon  parted  in  difierent  directions.  Hyperi- 
des fled  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Hermion6  in  Peloponnesus, 
whilst  Demosthenes  took  refuge  in  that  of  Poseidon  in  the  isle 
of  Calaurea,  near  Troezen.  But  the  satellites  of  Antipater, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Thurian  named  Archias,  who  had  for- 
merly been  an  actor,  tore  them  from  their  sanctuaries.  Hype- 
rides was  carried  to  Athens,  and  it  is  said  that  Antipater  took 
the  brutal  and  cowardly  revenge  of  ordering  his  tongue  to  be 
cut  out,  and  his  remains  to  be  thrown  to  the  dogs.  Demosthenes 
contrived  at  least  to  escape  the  insults  of  the  tyrannical  con- 
queror. Archias  at  first  endeavoured  to  entice  him  from  his 
sanctuary  by  the  blandest  promises.  But  Demosthenes,  fore- 
warned, it  is  said,  by  a  dream,  fixing  his  eyes  intently  on  him, 
exclaimed :  "  Your  acting,  Archias,  never  touched  me  formerly, 
nor  do  your  promises  now."  And  when  Archias  began  to 
employ  threats :  "  Grood,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  now  you  speak 
as  m>m  the  Macedonian  tripod ;  before  you  were  only  playing  a 
part.  But  wait  awhile,  and  let  me  write  my  last  directions  to 
my  family.''  So  taking  his  writing  materials,  he  put  the  reed 
into  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  for  some  time,  as  was  his  custom  when 
composing ;  after  which  he  covered  his  head  with  his  garment 
and  reclined  against  a  pOlar.  The  guards  who  accompanied 
Archias,  imagining  this  to  be  a  mere  trick,  laughed  and  called 
him  coward,  whilst  Archias  began  to  renew  his  false  persuasiona. 
Demosthenes  feeUng  the  poison  work — for  such  it  was  that  he 
had  concealed  in  the  reed — ^now  bade  him  lead  on.  "  You  may 
now,"  said  he,  "  enact  the  part  of  Creon,  and  cast  me  out  un- 
buried ;  but  at  least,  0  gracious  Poseidon,  I  have  not  polluted 
thy  temple  by  my  death,  which  Antipater  and  his  Macedonians 
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would  not  have  scrupled  at."  But  whilst  he  was  endeavouring 
to  walk  out,  he  fell  down  by  the  altar  and  expired. 

i  7.  The  course  of  events  now  carries  us  back  to  the  East. 
Ferdiccas  possessed  more  power  than  any  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, and  was  regarded  as  the  regent  of  the  empire.  He  bad 
the  custody  of  the  infant  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  weak  Philip  Arrhidseus  was  a  puppet  in  his  hands. 
Ferdiccas  had  at  first  courted  the  alliance  of  Antipater,  and  had 
even  married  his  daughter  Nicsea.  But  when  Olympias  ofiered 
him  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  if  he  would  jissist  her 
against  Antipater,  Ferdiccas  resolved  to  divorce  Nicsea  at  the 
first  convenient  opportimity,  and  espouse  Cleopatra  in  her  stead, 
believing  that  such  an  aUiance  with  the  royal  family  would  pave 
his  way  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  to  which  he  was  now  aspir- 
ing. His  designs,  however,  were  not  unknown  to  Antigonus  and 
Ftolemy ;  and  When  he  attempted  to  bring  Antigonus  to  trial 
for  some  ofience  in  the  government  of  his  satrapy,  that  general 
made  his  escape  to  Macedonia,  where  he  revealed  to  Antipater 
the  full  extent  of  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Ferdiccas,  and  thus 
at  once  induced  Antipater  and  Craterus  to  unite  in  a  league 
with  him  and  Ftolemy,  and  openly  declare  war  against  the  re- 
gent. Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Ferdiccas  resolved  to  direct 
his  arms  in  the  first  instance  against  Ftolemy.  In  the  spring  of 
B.C.  321  he  accordingly  set  out  on  his  march  against  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  accompanied  by  FhiJip  Ar- 
rhidsBUS,  and  Roxana  and  her  infant  son.  He  advanced  without 
opposition  as  far  as  Felusium,  but  he  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ftolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in 
repeated  attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last 
of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great  numbers  of  men,  by  the 
depth  and  rapidity  of  the  current.  Ferdiccas  had  never  been 
popular  with  the  soldiery,  and  these  disasters  completely  ahen- 
ated  their  afiections.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him, 
and  some  of  his  chief  ofiScers  murdered  him  in  his  tent. 

§  8.  The  death  of  Ferdiccas  was  followed  by  a  fresh  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  At  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
erals held  at  Triparadisus  in  Syria,  towards  the  end  of  the  yeajr 
321  B.C.,  Antipater  was  declared  regent,  retaining  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Ftolemy  was  continued  in  the 
government  of  Egypt ;  Seleucus  received  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
lon ;  whilst  Antigonus  not  only  retained  his  old  province,  but 
was  rewarded  with  that  of  Susiana. 

Antipater  did  not  long  survive  these  events.  He  died  in  the 
year  318,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80,  leaving  Folysperchon,  one 
of  Alexander's  oldest  generals  regent;  much  to  the  surprise  and 
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mortificatioii  of  his  son  Cassander,  who  received  only  the  second- 
ary dignity  of  Chiliarch,  or  commander  of  the  cavalry.  Cas- 
sander  was  now  bent  on  obtaining  the  regency ;  but  seeing  no 
hope  of  success  in  Macedonia,  he  went  over  to  Asia  to  solicit  the 
assistance  of  Antigonus. 

Polysperchon,  on  his  side,  sought  to  conciliate  the  friendship 
of  the  Grecian  states,  by  proclaiming  them  all  finee  and  inde- 
pendent, and  by  abolishing  the  oligarchies  which  had  been  set 
up  by  Antipater.  In  order  to  enforce  these  measures,  Poly- 
sperchon  prepared  to  march  into  Greece,  whilst  his  son  Alex- 
ander was  despatcjied  befi)rehand  with  an  army  towards  Athens, 
to  compel  the  Macedonian  garrison  under  the  command  of  Nica- 
nor  to  evacuate  Munychia.  Nicanor,  however,  refused  to  move 
without  orders  from  Cassander,  whose  general  he  declared 
himself  to  be.  Phocion  was  suspected  of  intriguing  in  favour  of 
Nicanor,  and  being  accused  of  treason,  fled  to  Alexander,  now 
encamped  before  the  walls  of  Athens.  Alexander  sent  Phocion 
and  the  friends  who  accompanied  him  to  his  father,  who  was 
then  in  Phocis ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  embassy 
arrived  in  Polysperchon's  camp  to  accuse  Phocion.  A  sort  of 
mock  trial  ensued,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Phocion  was 
sent  back  to  Athens  in  chains,  to  be  tried  by  the  Athenian 
people.  The  theatre,  where  his  trial  was  to  take  place,  was  soon 
full  to  overflowing.  Phocion  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  the 
clamours  of  his  enemies,  which  prevented  his  defence  from  being 
heard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  show  of  hands. 
To  the  last  Phocion  maintained  his  calm  and  dignified,  but 
somewhat  contemptuous  bearing.  When  some  wretched  man 
spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to  the  prison,  "  WiU  no  one,**  said 
he,  "check  this  fellow's  indecency?"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his  son  Phocus,  he  an- 
swered, "  Only  that  he  bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.** 
And  when  the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer  would  not  furnish 
more  unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  his  money,**  said 
Phocion  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.**  He  died  in  b.c.  317,  at  the  age  of  85.  The 
Athenians  afterwards  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion. 
His  bones,  which  had  been  cast  out  on  the  firontiers  of  Megara, 
were  subsequently  brought  back  to  Athens,  and  a  bronze  statue 
was  erected  to  his  memory. 

{  9.  Whilst  Alexander  was  negotiating  with  Nicanor  about 
the  surrender  of  Munychia,  Cassander  arrived  in  the  Piraeus  with 
a  considerable  army,  with  which  Antigonus  had  supplied  him ; 
and  though  Polysperchon  himself  soon  came  up  with  a  laige 
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force,  he  found  the  fortifications  of  Piiffius  too  strong  for  him. 
Leaving,  therefore,  his  son  to  hlockade  the  city,  Folysperchon 
advanced  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Here  he  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis ;  but  that  town  was 
defended  with  such  extraordinary  efibrts  that  Folysperchon 
was  compelled  to  withdraw.  His  ill  success,  as  well  as  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  by  the  fleet  of  Gassander,  produced 
an  unfavourable  turn  in  the  disposition  of  the  Greek  states 
towards  Folysperchon,  and  Athens  in  particular  abandoned  his 
alliance  for  that  of  Gassander,  who  established  an  oligarchical 
government  in  the  city  under  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of 
Phalerus. 

At  the  same  time  Eurydice,  the  active  and  intriguing  wife  of 
Philip  ArrhidsBUS,  conceived  the  project  of  throwing  ofi'the  yoke 
of  the  regent,  and  concluded  an  aUiance  with  Gassander,  while 
she  herself  assembled  an  army  with  which  she  obtained  for  a 
time  the  complete  possession  of  Macedonia.  But  in  the  spring 
of  317  Folysperchon,  having  united  his  forces  with  those  of 
^acides,  kmg  of  Epirus,  invaded  Macedonia,  accompanied  by 
Olympias.  Eurydic6  met  them  with  equal  daring ;  but  when 
the  mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on  the  field,  surrounded  ly  a 
train  in  bacchanalian  style,  the  Macedonians  at  once  declared  in 
her  favour,  and  Eurydic6,  abandoned  by  her  own  troops,  fled  to 
Amphipolis,  where  she  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  who 
put  boUi  her  and  her  husband  to  death,  with  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  cruelty.  She  next  wreaked  her  vengeance  on  the 
family  of  Antipater,  and  on  the  adherents  of  Gassander.  These 
events  determined  Gassander  to  proceed  with  all  haste  into  Ma- 
cedonia. At  his  approach  Olympias  threw  herself  into  Fydna, 
together  with  Roxana  and  her  son.  Gassander  forthwith  laid 
siege  to  this  place ;  and  after  a  blockade  of  some  months  it  sur- 
rendered in  the  spring  of  316.  Olympias  had  stipulated  that 
her  life  should  be  spared,  but  Gassander  soon  afterwards  caused 
her  to  be  murdered.  After  the  fall  of  Fydna  all  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  Gassander ;  who,  afler  shutting  up  Roxana  and  her 
son  in  the  citadel  of  Amphipolis,  married  Thessalonica,  a  half- 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne. 

Shortly  afterwards  Gassander  marched  into  Greece,  and  began 
the  restoration  of  Thebes  (b.c.  315),  in  the  twentieth  year  aller 
its  destruction  by  Alexander,  a  measure  highly  popular  with  th« 
Greeks. 

MO.  A  new  war  now  broke  out  in  the  east.  Antigonus  had 
become  the  most  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors.  He  had 
conquered  Eumenes,  who  had  long  defied  his  arms,  and  ho  now 
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began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he  thought  fit.  His  increas- 
ing power  and  ambitious  projects  led  to  a  general  coalition 
against  him,  consisting  of  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Gassander,  and 
Lysimachus,  the  governor  of  Thrace.  The  war  began  in  the  year 
315,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  and  alternate 
success  in  Syria,  Phcsnicia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  After  four 
years  all  parties  became  exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace 
was  accordingly  concluded  in  311,  on  condition  that  the  Greek 
cities  should  be  free,  that  Caasander  should  retain  his  authority 
in  Europe  till  Alexander  came  of  age,  that  Ptolemy  and  Lysi- 
machus  should  keep  possession  of  Thrace  and  Egypt  respective- 
ly, and  that  Antigonus  should  have  the  government  of  all  Asia. 
The  name  of  Seleuous  does  not  occur  in  the  treaty. 

This  hollow  peace,  which  had  been  merely  patched  up  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  concerned,  was  not  of  long  duration. 
It  seems  to  have  beisn  the  immediate  cause  of  another  of  those 
crimes  which  disgrace  the  history  of  Alexander's  successors. 
Alexander,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  still 
shut  up  with  his  mother  Roxana  in  Amphipolis ;  and  his  parti- 
sans, with  injudicious  zeal,  loudly  expressed  their  wish  that  he 
should  be  released  and  placed  upon  the  throne.  In  order  to 
avert  this  event  Gassander  contrived  the  secret  murder  both  of 
the  mother  and  the  son. 

Ml.  This  abominable  act,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
caused  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Ptolemy  was  the  fust  to  break 
it  (b.c.  310),  under  the  pretext  that  Antigonus,  by  keeping  his 
garrisons  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  and  the  islands,  had  not 
respected  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  guaranteed  Grecian 
freedom.  Afrer  the  war  had  lasted  three  years,  Antigonus 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  efiort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Gassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  aU  the  principal 
towns  in  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  307  B.C.  he  de- 
spatched his  son  Demetrius  from  Ephesus  to  Althens,  with  a  fleet 
of  250  sail,  and  5000  talents  in  ;noney.  Demetrius,  who  after- 
wards obtained  the  surname  of  "  PoUoroetes,"  or  **  Besieger  of 
Gities,"  was  a  young  man  of  ardent  temperament  and  great 
abilities.  Upon  arriving  at  the  Pirserus,  he  immediately  pro- 
claimed the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  hberation  of 
Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garrison.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Macedonians,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  had  Jiow 
ruled  Athens  for  a  period  of  moro  than  ten  years.  Of  mma 
birth,  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  owed  his  elevation  entirely  to 
his  talents  and  perseverance.  His  skill  as  an  orator  raised  him 
to  distinction  among  his  countrymen ;  and  his  poUtics,  which 
led  him  to  embrace  the  party  of  Phocion,  recommended  him  to 
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Cassander  and  the  Macedonians.  He  cultivated  many  branches 
of  literature,  and  was  at  once  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  and 
a  poet ;  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  administration  he  appears  to  have  governed 
wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  improved  the  Athenian  laws,  and 
to  have  adorned  the  city  v^th  useful  buildings.^  But  in  spite  of 
his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of  uncontrolled  pow- 
er soon  altered  his  character  for  the  worse,  and  he  became  re- 
markable for  luxury,  ostentation,  and  sensuality.  Hence  he  grad- 
ually lost  the  popiilaiity  which  he  had  once  enjoyed,' and  which 
had  prompted  the  Athenians  to  raise  to  him  no  fewer  than  360 
bronze  statues,  most  of  them  equestrian.  The  Athenians  heard 
with  pleasure  the  proclamations  of  the  son  of  Antigonus ;  hia 
namesake,  the  Phalerean,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  city  to 
him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by  retiring  to  Thebes.  The 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia  offered  a  slight  resistance, 
which  was  soon  overcome.  Demetrius  Pohorcetes  then  formal- 
ly announced  to  the  Athenian,  assembly  the  restoration  of  their 
ancient  constitution,  and  promised  them  a  large  donative  of  com 
and  ship-timber.  This  munificence  was  repaid  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  basest  and  most  abject  flattery.  Both  Demetrius  and 
his  father  were  deified,  and  two  new  tribes,  those  of  Antigonias 
and  Demetrius,  were  added  to  the  existing  ten  which  derived 
their  names  from  the  ancient  heroes  of  Attica. 

M2.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  did  not,  however,  remain  long  at 
Athens.  Early  in  306  B.C.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father,  and, 
sailing  to  Cyprus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Salamis.  Ptolemy  has- 
tened to  its  relief  with  140  vessels  and  1 0,000  troops. .  The  bat- 
tle that  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
ancient  naval  warfare,  more  particularly  on  account  of  the  vast 
size  of  the  vessels  engaged.  Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated ; 
and  so  important  was  tibe  victory  deemed  by  Antigonus,  that  on 
the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  titie  of  king,  which  he  also 
conferred  upon  his  son.  This  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Lysimachus. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  at  Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt,  which,  however,  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  By  way  of  revenge,  Demetrius  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Rhodes,  which  had  refused  its  aid  in  the 
attack  upon  Ptolemy.  It  was  from  the  memorable  siege  of 
Bhodes  that  Demetrius  obtained  his  name  of  **  Poliorcetes." 

*  A  census  which  Demetrius  took  of  the  population  of  Attica,  proba- 
bly in  309  B.a,  the  year  of  his  archonship,  gave  21,000  freemen,  lO^OOO 
meticSj  or  resident  aliens,  and  the  amazing  number  of  400,000  slaves. 
The  wives  and  families  of  the  free  ooDulation  must  of  course  be  added 
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Afler  in  vain  attempting  to  take  the  town  from  the  Bca-side,  hy 
means  of  floating  batteries,  from  which  stones  of  enormous 
weight  were  hurled  from  engines  with  incredible  force  against 
the  walls,  he  determined  to  alter  his  plan  and  invest  it  on  the 
land-side.  With  the  assistance  of  Epimachus,  an  Athenian  en- 
gineer, he  constructed  a  machine  which,  in  anticipation  of  its 
effect,  was  called  Helepolis,  or  "  the  city  taker."  This  was  a  square 
wooden  tower,  150  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  stories,  filled 
with  armed  men,  who  discharged  missiles  through  apertures  in 
the  sides.  When  armed  and  prepared  for-  attack,  it  required  the 
strength  of  *23Q0  men  to  set  this  enormous  machine  in  motion. 
But  though  this  formidable  engine  was  assisted  by  the  operation 
of  two  battering-rams,  each  150  feet  long  and  propelled  by  the 
labour  of  1000  men,  the  Rhodians  were  so  active  in  repairing 
the  breaches  made  in  their  walls',  that  af^er  a  year  spent  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  forced  to  retire 
and  grant  the  Rhodians  peace. 

i  13.  Whilst  Demetrius  was  thus  employed,  Cassander  had 
made  great  progress  in  reducing  Greece.  He  had  taken  Corinth, 
and  was  besieging  Athens,  when  Demetrius  entered  the  Euripus. 
Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  was  subsequently 
defeated  in  an  action  near  ThermopylsB.  When  Demetrius  en- 
tered Athens,  he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant flatteries.  He  remained  two  or  three  years  in  Greece,  during 
which  his  superiority  over  -Cassander  was  decided,  though  no 
great  battle  was  fought. 

In  the  spring  of  301  b.c.  he  was  recalled  by  his  lather  Anti- 
gonus,  who  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance  against  Lysimachus 
and  Seleucus.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antigonus  and  his  rivals  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was  killed,  and 
his  army  completely  defeated.  Antigonus  had  attained  the  age 
of  81  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Demetrius  retreated  with  the 
remnant  of  the  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  proposed  to  go  to  Athens ;  but  the  Athenians, 
alienated  by  his  ill-fortune  at  Ipsus,  refused  to  receive  him.  Se- 
leucus and  Lysimachus  shared  between  them  the  possessions  of 
Antigonus.  Lysimachus  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  whilst  the  whole  country  from  the  coast  of  Syria  to 
the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  a  part  of  Phrygia  and  Cappadocia,  fell 
to  the  share  of  Seleucus.  .The  latter  founded  on  the  Orontes 
a  new  capital  of  his  empire,  which  he  named  after  his  father 
Antioch.  The  fall  of  Antigonus  secured  Cassander  in  the  pos- 
session of  Greece,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  any  formal 
treaty  was  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 


Oroop  of  Dirce.    From  the  Museum  at  Naples. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FEOM   THE   BATTLE   OP   IPSUS    TO   THE   CONQUEST  OF   GREECE  BY 
THE  ROMANS. 


§  1.  ProceedincB  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  He  captures  Athens.  8  2. 
Obtains  the  Macedonian  crown.  His  flight  and  death.  S  3.  Lysiraachos 
reigns  over  Macedonia.  He  is  defeated  and  slain  by  Seleucus.  S  4.  Se- 
leucuB  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  Invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  §  5.  AntigonusGonatas  ascends  the  Mace- 
donian throne.  DeathofPyrrhusofEpirus.  Chremonidean  war.  §6. 
The  Achaean  League.  §  7.  State  of  Sparta,  Reforms  of  Agis  and  Cleo- 
menes.  The  Cleomenic  war.  8  8.  The  JStolian  League.  J  9.  The 
Social  War.  810.  War  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  §lLPhilop<B- 
men.  §  12.  Second  war  between  Pnilip  and  the  Romans.  Battle  of 
Gynoscephals.  §  18.  Defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  subjugation  of  the 
JStolians  by  the  Romans.  §  14.  Extension  of  the  Achaean  League. 
Conquest  of  Sparta.  Death  of  Philopcsmen.  §  16.  War  between 
Perseus  and  the  Romans.  Conquest  of  Macedonia.  gl6.  Proceedings 
of  the  Romans  in  Greece.  8  17.  Athens  and  Oropus.  War  between 
the  Achseans  and  Spartans.  §  18.  The  Spartans  appeal  to  the  Romans^ 
who  reduce  Greece  into  a  Roman  province. 

i  1.  After  his  repulse  from  Athens,  Demetrius  proceeded 
towards  Peloponnesus,  but  found  that  his  allies  in  that  quarter 
had  also  abondoned  him  and  embraced  the  cause  of  Gassander. 
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He  was,  however,  neither  ruined  nor  diflcoaraged.  On  leaving 
the  Peloponnesus  (b.g.  300)  he  proceeded  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese, and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Lysimachus.  Whilst  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition  he  was  agreeahly  surprised  hy  receiv- 
ing an  emhassy  from  Seleucus,  by  which  that  monarch  solicited 
his  daughter  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius  gladly  granted 
the  request,  and  found  himself  so  much  strengthened  by  this 
alliance,  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  296  he  was  in  a  con- 
dition again  to  attack  Athens,  which  he  captured  after  a 
long  siege,  and  drove  out  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant  Lachares, 
who  had  been  established  there  by  Gassander.  Such  was  thq 
extremity  of  famine  to  which  the  Athenianfi  had  been  reduced, 
that  we  are  told  of  a  father  and  son  quarrelling  for  a  dead 
mouse;  and  the  philosopher  Epicurus  supported  himself,  and 
the  society  over  which  he  presided,  by  dividing  amongst  them 
daily  a  small  quantity  of  beans.  On  becoming  master  of  the 
city,  Demetrius,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Athenians,  treated 
them  with  great  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  in  consideration  of 
their  distresses,  made  them  a  present  of  a  large  quantity  of  com. 
§  2.  Meanwhile  Gassander  had  died  shortly  before  the  siege  of 
Athens,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  his 
eldest  son,  Philip  lY.*  But  that  young  prince  died  in  295,  and 
the  succession  was  disputed  between  his  two  brothers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander.  Their  mother  Thessalonica,  a  daughter  of  tlie 
great  Philip,  seems  to  have  been  their  guardian,  and  to  have 
attempted  to  arrange  their  disputes  by  dividing  the  kingdom 
between  them ;  but  Antipater,  thinking  that  she  favoured  Alex- 
ander, slew  her  with  his  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  jealous  rage. 
Alexander  now  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  as 
well  as  of  Demetrius,  who  was  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  his 
army.  Pyrrhus,  as  the  nearest,  was  the  first  to  respond  to  this 
call,  and  efiected  a  partition  of  Macedonia  between  the  two 
brothers ;  an  arrangement,  which,  as  it  weakened  a  neighbouring 
kingdom,  was  favourable  to  his  own  interests.  Shortly  after- 
wards (294)  Demetrius,  who  saw  in  the  distracted  state  of  Mace- 
donia an  opening  for  his  own  ambitious  designs,  appeared  in 
that  country  with  his  forces.  Alexander  having  joined  him  with 
his  army,  Demetrius  caused  that  young  prince  to  be  assassinated, 
and  was  saluted  king  by  the  troop.  Demetrius  reigned  over 
Macedonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  about  seven  years. 
He  aimed  at  recovering  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions 
in  Asia ;  but  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  field,  his  adver- 
saries,  alarmed   at  his  preparations,   determined  to  forestall 

*  Philip  ArrhidBus  is  called  Philip  IIL 
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him.  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  287,  Ptolemy  sent  a  powerful  fleet 
against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  on  the  one  side  and  Lysimachus 
on  the  other  simultaneously  invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  had 
completely  alienated  his  own  suhjects  by  his  proud  and  haughty 
bearing,  and  by  his  lavish  expenditure  on  his  own  luxuries; 
while  Pyrrhus  by  his  generosity,  afiability,  and  daring  courage, 
had  become  the  hero  of  the  Macedonians,  who  looked  upon  lum 
as  a  second  Alexander.  The  appearance  of  Pyrrhus  was  the 
signal  for  revolt :  the  Macedonian  troops  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  Demetrius  was  compelled  to  fly.  Pyrrhus  now  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedonia ;  but  his  reign  was  of  brief  duration ;  and 
at  the  end  of  seven  months  he  was  in  tiun  driven  out  by  Lysi- 
machus. Demetrius  made  several  attempts  to  regain  his  power 
in  Greece,  and  then  set  sail  for  Asia,  where  he  successively  endea- 
voured to  establish  himself  in  the  territories  of  Lysimachus,  and 
of  his  son-in-law  Seleucus.  Falling  at  length  into  the  hands 
of  the  latter,  he  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  captivity  in  a 
royal  residence  in  Syria ;  where,  in  283,  at  the  early  age  of  55, 
his  chequered  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  partly  by  chagrin, 
and  partly  by  the  sensual  indulgences  with  which  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  it. 

i  3.  The  history  of  Alexander's  successors  continued  to  be 
marked  to  the  end  by  the  same  ambition,  the  same  dissen- 
sions, and  the  same  crimes  which  had  stained  it  from  the  fiist. 
The  power  of  Lysimachus  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
acquisition  of  Maicedonia ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor.     Of  Alexander's  immediate  successors,  Lysimachus  and 
Seleucus  were  the  only  two  remaining  competitors  for  power ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  Egypt,  those  two  sovereigns  divided 
Alexander's  empire  between  them.    In  Egypt  the  aged  Ptolemy 
had  abdicated  in  285  in  favour  of  his  son  by  Berenice,  aflerwards 
known  as  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  his  eldest 
son,  Ptolemy  Ceratmus,  by  his  wife  Eurydice.    Ptolemy  Gerauniia 
quitted  Egypt  in  disgust,  and  fled  to  the  court  of  L^'simachns  ; 
and  althoTigh  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  Lysimachus,  was  own  sister  to 
his  rival,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  he  succeeded  in  gaining  her  entire 
confidence.    Arsino^,  jealous  of  her  stepson  Agathocles,  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  throne,  and  desirous  of  securing  the  successiou 
for  her  own  children,  conspired  with  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  against 
his  life.     She  even  procured  the  consent  of  Lysimachus  to  his 
murder ;  and  after  some  vain  attempts  to  make  away  with  him 
by  poison,  he  was  flung  into  prison,  where  Ptolemy  Ceraunns 
despatched  him  with  his  own  hand.     Lysandra,  the  mother  of 
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Agathocles,  fled  with  the  rest  of  her  family  .to  Seleucus,  to  de- 
mand from  him  piotection  and  vengeance :  and  Seleucns,  induced 
by  the  hopes  of  success,  inspired  by  the  discontent  and  dissen- 
sions which  so  foul  an  act  had  excited  among  the  subjects  of 
Lysimachus,  espoused  her  cause.  The  hostiHties  which  ensued 
between  him  and  Lysimaehus  were  brought  to  a  termination 
by  the  battle  of  Corupedion,  fought  near  Sardis  in  281,  in  which 
Lysimaehus  was  defeated  and  slain.  By  this  victory,  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  whole  of  Alexander's  empire,  with  the  exception  of 
Egypt,  southern  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  part  of  Phoenicia,  fell  under 
the  sceptre  of  Seleucus. 

i  4.  That  monarch,  who  had  not  beheld  his  native  land  since 
he  first  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  now  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  afler  the  battle  of  Corupedion  had  thrown  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  Seleucus,  and  had  been  received  with  forgiveness  and 
favour,  accompanied  him  on  this  journey.  The  murder  of  Aga- 
thocles had  not  been  committed  by  Ptolemy  merely  to  oblige 
Ar8ino6.  He  had  even  then  designs  upon  the  supreme  power, 
which  he  now  completed  by  another  crime.  As  Seleucus  stopped 
to  sacrifice  at  a  celebrated  altar  near  Lysimachia  in  Thrace, 
Ptolemy  treacherously  assassinated  him  by  stabbing  him  in  the 
Dack  (280).  After  this  base  and  cowardly  act,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  Lysimaehus,  was,  byj)ne 
of  those  movements  wholly  inexplicable  to  our  modem  notions, 
saluted  king  by  the  army ;  but  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Seleucus 
fell  to  his  son  Antiochus,  sumamed  Soter.  The  crime  of  Ptole- 
my, however,  was  speedily  overtaken  by  a  just  punishment.  In 
the  very  same  year  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  was 
invaded  by  an  immense  host  of  Celts,  and  Ptolemy  fell  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  he  l6d  against  them.  A  second  inva- 
sion of  the  same  barbariaiis  compelled  the  Greeks  to  raise  a 
force  for  their  defence,  which  was  entrusted  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  Callippus  (b.c.  279).  On  this  occasion  the  Celts, 
attracted  by  the  report  of  treasures  which  were  now  perhaps 
little  more  thsm  an  empty  name,  penetrated  as  far  southwards 
as  Delphi,  with  the  view  of  plundering  the  temple.  The  god, 
it  is  said,  vindicated  his  sanctuary  on  this  occasion  in  the  same 
supernatural  manner  as  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Persians : 
it  is  at  aU  events  certain  that  the  Celts  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  including  that  of  their  leader  Brennus.  Nevertheless  some 
of  their  trib^  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  near  the 
Danube ;  others  settled  on  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace ;  whilst  a 
third  portion  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
country  called  Galatia. 
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1 5.  After  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Macedonia  fell  finr 
some  time  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  and  the  crown 
was  disputed  by  several  pretenders.  At  length,  in  278,  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Pohorcetes,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia ;  and,  -with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  years  (274-272)  during  which  he  wu 
temporarily  expelled  by  Pyrrhus,  he  continued  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  it  till  his  death  in  239.  The  struggle  between  Antigonus 
and  Pyrrhus  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Argos,  in  272.  Pyrrhus 
had  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  force  in  order 
to  make  war  upon  Sparta,  but  with  the  collateral  design  of  re- 
ducing the  places  wluch  still  held  out  for  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus, 
having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Sparta,  marched  against 
Argos,  where  Antigonus  also  arrived  with  his  forces.  Both  ar- 
mies entered  the  city  by  opposite  gates ;  and  in  a  battle  which 
ensued  in  the  streets,  Pyrrhus  was  struck  from  his  horse  by  a 
tile  hurled  by  a  woman  irom  a  house  top,  and  was  then  de- 
spatched by  some  soldiers  of  Antigonus.  Such  was  the  inglo- 
rious end  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  waxlike  monarcha  of 
antiquity ;  whose  character  for  moral  virtue,  though  it  would 
not  stand  the  test  of  modem  scrutiny,  shone  out  conspicuously 
in  comparison  with  that  of  contemporary  sovereigns ;  but  whose 
enterprises,  imdertaken  rather  firom  the  love  of  action  than  from 
any  well-directed  ambition,  were  rendered  abortive  by  their  de- 
sultory nature. 

Antigonus  Gonatas  now  made  himself  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus,  which  he  governed  by  means  of  tyrants 
whom  he  established  in  various  cities.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  the  reduction  of  Athens,  whose  defence  was  assisted  by  an 
Egyptian  fleet  and  a  Spartan  army.  This  war,  which  is  some- 
times called  the  Chremonidean  war,  from  the  Athenian  Chr&- 
monides,  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  defending  the  city, 
lasted  six  or  seven  years,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  great 
misery.     Athens  was  at  length  taken,  probably  in  262. 

\  6.  While  all  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  aeaned 
hopelessly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Macedonia,  a  new  political 
power,  which  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  declining  period  of  Grecian 
history,  arose  in  a  small  province  in  Pelopoimesus,  of  which  the 
very  name  has  been  hitherto  rarely  mentioned  since  the  heroic 
age.  In  Achaia,  a  narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  a  league,  chiefly  for  religious  purposes.  Had 
existed  from  a  very  early  period  among  the  twelve  chief  cities 
of  the  province.  This  league,  however,  had  never  possessed 
much  political  importance,  and  it  had  been  finally  suppressed 
by  the  Macedonians.     At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
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AntigonuB  Gonatas  was  in  possession  of  all  the  cities  fonnerly 
belonging  to  the  league,  either  by  means  of  his  garrisons  or  of 
the  tyrants  who  were  subservient  to  him.  It  was,  however,  this 
very  oppression  that  led  to  a  more  efficient  revival  of  the  league. 
The  Achsean  tovms,  now  only  ten  in  number,  as  two  had  been 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  began  gradually  to  coalesce  again ;  a 
process  which  was  much  facihtated  after  Antigonus  had  with- 
drawn  from  Greece  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Pella,  where  the 
afiairs  of  Macedonia  chiefly  occupied  his  attention.  But  Aratus 
of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  this  period 
of  Grecian  history,  was  the  man  who,  about  the  year  251  B.C., 
&nst  called  the  new  league  into  active  political  existence.  Aratus 
was  one  of  those  characters  who,  though  not  deficient  in  bold- 
ness and  daring,  seem  incapable  of  exerting  these  qualities 
except  in  stratagems  and  ambuscades.  He  had  long  Uved  in 
exile  at  Argos,  whilst  his  native  city  groaned  under  the  dominion 
of  a  succession  of  tyrants.  Having  collected  a  band  of  exiles, 
Aratus  surprised  Sicyon  in  the  night  time,  and  drove  out 
the  last  and  most  unpopular  of  these  tyrants.  Instead  of  seizing 
the  tyranny  for  himself,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  Aratus 
consulted  only  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and  with  this  view 
united  Sicyon  with  the  Achsean  league.  The  accession  of  so 
important  a  town  does  not  appear  to  have  altered  the  con- 
Btiiution  of  the  confederacy.  The  league  was  governed  by  a 
StrategtcSt  or  general,  whose  functions  were  both  military  and 
civil ;  a  Gramfmutteus^oT  secretary,  and  a  council  tAXibVideimiurgi. 
The  sovereignty,  however,  resided  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
met  twice  a  year  in  a  sacred  grove  near  ^gium.  It  was  com- 
posed of  every  AchsBan  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  and 
possessed  the  right  of  electing  the  officers  of  the  league,  and  of 
deciding  all  questions  of  war,  peace,  foreign  alliances,  and  the 
;:  like.   In  the  year  245  b.c.  Aratus  wsb  elected  Strategus  of  the 

league,  and  again  in  243.     In  the  latter  of  these  years  he  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  Corinth  from  the  Macedonians  by  another 
nocturnal  surprise,  and  uniting  it  to  the  league.     The  oonfe- 
^^  deracy  now  spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.     It  was  soon  joined 

r;  by  Trcezen,  Epidaurus,  Hermion6,  and  other  cities ;   and  ulti- 

mately embraced  Athens,  Megara,  ^gina,  Salamis,  and  the  whole 
,:j::  Peloponnesus,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  Elis,  and  some  of 

tie  b^  the  Arcadian  towns. 

;^i^  {7.  Sparta,  it  is  true,  still  continued  to  retain  her  independ- 

^^■  ence,  but  without  a  shadow  of  her  former  greatness  and  power. 

^efv<  The  primitive  simplicity  of  Spartan  manners  had  been  com- 

p,T^  pletely  destroyed  by  the  collection  of  wealth  into  a  few  hands, 

,pnr^  and  by  the  consequent  progress  of  luxury.     The  number  of 
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Spartan  citizens  had  been  reduced  to  700 ;  but  even  of  tiiese  there 
were  not  above  a  hundred  who  possessed  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  land  to  maintain  themselves  in  independence.  The  Spartan 
kings  had  ceased  to  be  the  patriotic  servants  and  generals  of  their 
country.  Like  the  condottieri  of  more  modem  times,  they  were 
accustomed,  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  let  out 
their  services  to  the  highest  bidder ;  and  no  longer  content  with 
the  simple  habits  of  their  forefathers,  they  repaired  to  foreign 
courts  in  order  to  squander  the  wealth  thus  acquired  in  lux- 
uries which  they  could  not  procure  at  home.  The  young  king, 
Agis  IV.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  244,  attempted  to 
revive  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  by  restoring  the  institutions 
of  Lyourgus,  by  cancelling  all  debts,  and  by  making  a  new  distii- 
bution  of  lands ;  and  with  this  view  he  relinquished  all  his  own 
property,  as  well  as  that  of  his  family,  for  the  public  good. 
These  reforms,  though  promoted  by  one  of  the  Ephors,  were 
opposed  by  Leonidas,  tiie  colleague  of  Agis  in  the  monarchy, 
who  rallied  the  majority  of  the  more  wealthy  citizens  around 
him.  Agis  and  his  party  succeeded,  however,  in  deposing  Leo- 
nidas, and  for  a  time  his  plans  promised  to  be  successful ;  but 
having  undertaken  an  expedition  to  assist  Aratus  against  the 
^tolians,  the  opposite  party  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
reinstate  Leonidas,  and  when  Agis  returned,  he  was  put  to 
death  (241).  But  a  few  years  afterwards,  Gleomenes,  the  son  of 
Leonidas,  succeeded  in  eflecting  the  reforms  which  had  been 
contemplated  by  Agis ;  a  course  which  he  was  probably  induced 
to  take  by  the  widow  of  Agis,  whom  he  had  married.  It  was 
his  military  successes  that  enabled  Gleomenes  to  carry  out  his 
political  views.  Aratus,  in  his  zeal  for  extending  the  Ach»an 
confederacy,  attempted  to  seize  the  Arcadian  towns  of  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantinea,  which  the  ^tolians  had  ceded  to 
Sparta,  whereupon  a  war  ensued  (227-226)  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  league  were  defeated  by  Gleomenes.  The  latter  then  sud- 
denly returned  home  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  after 
putting  the  Ephors  to  death,  proceeded  to  cany  out  tiie  reforms 
projected  by  Agis,  as  well  as  several  others  which  regarded  mili- 
tai7  discipline.  The  efiect  of  these  new  measures  soon  became 
visible  in  the  increased  success  of  the  Spartan  anns.  Aratus 
was  so  hard  pressed  that  he  was  compelled  to  sohcit  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Macedonians.  Both  Antigonus  Gonatas  and  his  eon 
Demetrius  II. — ^who  had  reigned  in  Macedonia  from  239  to  229 
B.C. — ^were  now  dead,  and  the  government  was  administered  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  as  guardian  of  Philip,  the  youthful  son  of 
Demetrius  II.  Antigonus  Doson,  who  obtained  the  latter  sur- 
name from  his  readiness  in  making  promises,  was  the  grandson 
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of  Demetrius  PoliorceteSi  and  the  nephew  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
The  Macedonians  compelled  him  to  accept  the  crown ;  hut  he 
remained  faithful  to  his  trust  as  guardian  of  Philip,  whose  mo- 
ther he  married ;  and  though  he  had  children  of  his  own  hy  her, 
yet  Philip  succeeded  him  on  his  death.  It  was  to  Antigonus 
Doson  that  Aratus  appUed  for  assistance ;  and  in  223  the  Mace- 
donian king  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus  and  compelled  Cleo- 
menes  to  retire  into  Laconia.  This  war  between  Gleomenes  and 
Aratus,  which  is  called  the  Cleomenio  war,  lasted  altogether 
about  six  years.  It  broke  out  in  227,  and  was  not  brought  to  a 
close  till  two  years  after  the  intervention  of  Doson.  After  his 
defeat  Cleomenes  raised  a  considerable  sum  by  allowing  6000 
Helots  to  purchase  their  freedom  ;  and  having  thus  recruited 
his  army,  he  in  the  following  year  attacked  and  destroyed  Mega- 
lopolis. He  afterwards  pushed  his  successes  up  to  the  very 
walls  of  Argos ;  but  in  221  he  was  totally  defeated  by  Antigonus 
Doson  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Sellasia  in  Laconia.  The  army  of 
Gleomenes  was  almost  totally  annihilated ;  he  himself  was  obliged 
1o  fly  to  Egypt ;  and  Sparta,  which  for  many  centuries  had  re- 
mained unoonquered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

i  8.  Antigonus,  however,  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  success. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  by  an 
invasion  of  the  lUyrians,  which  he  repelled,  but  he  shortly  ai^r- 
wards  died  of  a  consimiption.  He  was  succeeded  by  PhiHp  Y., 
the  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  who  was  then  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  His  youth  encouraged  the  iBtolians  to  make 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Peloponnesus.  That  people  were 
a  species  of  freebooters,  and  the  terror  of  their  neighbours; 
yet  they  were  united,  like  the  AchsBans,  in  a  confederacy  or 
league.  The  ^tolian  league  waB  a  confederation  of  tribes  in- 
stead of  cities,  like  the  Achsean.  Its  history  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity ;  but  it  must  at  all  events  have  had  a  fixed  constitution 
even  in  the  time  of  PhiHp  and  Alexander  the  Great,  since  Aris- 
totle wrote  a  treatise  on  it ;  and  afler  the  death  of  Alexander 
we  find  the  League  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  Lamian  war. 
The  diet  or  council  of  the  league,  called  the  PansBtolicum,  assem- 
bled every  autumn,  generaUy  at  Thermon,  to  elect  the  strategus 
and  other  officers ;  but  the  details  of  its  affairs  were  conducted 
by  a  committee  called  Apodeti,  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  sort 
of  permanent  council.  The  ^tolians  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  disorganised  state  of  Greece  consequent  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander  to  extend  their  power,  and  had  gradually  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Locris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  together  with  portions 
of  A.camania,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus.  Thus  both  the  Amphic- 
tyonio  Council  and  the  oracle  of  Delphi  were  in  their  power. 
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They  had  early  -wrested  Naupactus  from  the  Achseans,  and  had 
suhsequently  acquired  several  Peloponneeian  cities. 

i  9.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ^tolians  at  the  time  of 
Fhihp's  accession.     Soon  af^er  that  event  we  find  them,  und» 
the  leadership  of  Dorimachus,  engaged  in  a  series  of  freehooting 
expeditions  in  Messenia,  and  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.   Aratus 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Messenians  at  the  head  of  the 
AchsBan  forces,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Caphys. 
The  Achseans  now  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  through  the 
asfflstance  of  Philip.     That  young  monarch  was  ambitious  and 
enterprising,  possessing  considerable  military  ability,  and  much 
political  sagacity.     He  readily  listened  to  the  application  of  the 
Achseans,  and  in  220  ent^ed  mto  an  alliance  with  them.     The 
war  which  ensued  between  the  .ZBtolians  on  one  side,  and  the 
AchsBans,  assisted  by  Philip,  on  the  other,  and  which  lasted 
about  three  years,  has  been  called  the  Social  War.   Philip  gained 
several  victories  over  the  iBtolians,  but  he  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  them  in  217,  because  he  was  anxious  to  turn  hu 
arms  against  another  and  more  formidable  power. 
/'     {10.  The  great  struggle,  now  going  on  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
It  was  evident  that  Greece,  distracted  by  intestine  quarrels, 
must  be  soon  swallowed   up  by   whichever  of  those  great 
states  might  prove  successful ;  and  of  the  two,  the  ambition  of 
the  Romans,  who  had  already  gained  a  footing  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  was  by  far  the  more  formidable  to 
Greece.     PhiUp's  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  gieat  struggle 
in  the  west  was  increased  by  the  news  of  the  'overthrow  of  the 
Romans  at  the  lake  of  Trasimene ;   and  he  therefore  readily 
listened  to  the  advice  and  solicitations  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
who  had  been  driven  by  the  Romans  from  his  Illyrian  domin- 
ions, and  who  now  appealed  to  him  for  assistance.     After  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  ^tolians  Fhihp  prepared  a 
large  fleet,  which  he  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  following  year  (216)  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Hannibal,  which,  among  other  clauses,  provided  that  the 
Romans  should  not  be  allow^  to  retain  their  conquests  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.     He  even  meditated  an  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  with  that  view  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
master  of  Apollonia  and  Oricum.     But  though  he  succeeded  in 
taking  the  latter  city,  the  Romans,  under  M.  Valerius  Levinus, 
surprised  his  camp  whilst  he  was  besieging  Apollonia ;  and  as 
they  had  likewise  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous  with 
their  fleet,  Phihp  was  compelled  to  bum  his  ships  and  retire. 
Meanwhile  Philip  had  acted  in  a  most  arbitary  manner  in  the 
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afiain  of  Greece ;  and  when  Aratus  lemonatrated  with  him  re- 
specting his  proceedings,  he  got  rid  of  his  fonner  friend  and  coun- 
sellor by  means  of  a  slow  and  secret  poison  (b.c.  213). 

When  the  afiairs  of  the  Romans  had  begun  to  recover  in  Italy, 
they  directed  their  attention  more  seriously  towards  Greece,  and 
in  the  year  21 1  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  iBtolians,  who 
were  now  weary  of  peace,  and  declared  war  against  PhiUp.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year,  the  Romans  made  themselves  masters 
of  Zacynthus,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital ;  and  having  also 
wrested  (EniadsB  and  Naxos  from  the  Acamanians  transferred 
these  acquisitions  to  the  .Stolians,  and  retained  the  booty  for  them- 
selves, agreeably  to  the  treaty.  In  the  following  year  iiie  town  of 
Anticyra  and  the  island  of  ^gina  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
i  11.  In  B.C.  209,  the  Achsans,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
.Stolians,  were  again  induced  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Philip.  The 
spirit  of  the  AchsBaus  was  at  this  time  revived  by  Philipoemen, 
one  of  the  few  noble  characters  of  the  period,  and  who  has  been 
styled  by  Plutarch  "  the  last  of  the  Greeks."  He  w«s  a  native 
of  Megalopolis  in  Affeadia,  and  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Cieomenic  war,  and  especially  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia, 
which  was  mainly  won  by  a  decisive  charge  which  he  made,  with- 
out orders,  at  the  head  of  the  Megalopofitan  horse.  In  210  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Acheean  cavalry,  and  in 
208  he  was  elected  Strategus  of  the  League.  In  both  these 
posts  Philopcemen  made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in 
the  arms  and  discipline  of  the  AcheBan  forces,  winch  he  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  These  reforms,  as 
well  as  the  pubhc  spirit  with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Achseans, 
were  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  207  PhilopoB- 
men  gained  at  Mantinea  a  signal  victory  over  the  Lacedsemoni- 
ans,  who  had  joined  the  Roman  alliance ;  4000  of  them  were 
■^  left  upon  the  field,  and  among  them  Machanidas,  who  had  made 

himself  t3nrant  of  Sparta.     This  decisive  battle,  combined  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  desirous  of  turning 
their  undivided  attention  towards  Carthage,  had  made  peace 
j^.  with  Philip  (205),  secured  for  a  few  years  the  tranquilHty  of 

,  Greece.     It  also  raised  the  fame  of  Philopcemen  to  its  highest 

.',  point;  and  in  the  next  Nemean  festival,  being  a  second  time 

l'^  general  of  the  league,  he  was  hailed  by  the  awembled  Greeks  as 

'■^r.  the  liberator  of  their  country. 

^f:  M2.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Ro- 

"  ^  mans  renewed  their  enterprises  in  Greece,  for  which  the  conduct 

^  of  Philip,  who  had  assisted  the  Carthaginians,  afibrded  them 

.'f  ample  pretence.     Philip's  attempts  in  the  iBgean  sea,  and  in 

'  ^.  Attica,  had  also  caused  many  complaints  to  be  lodged  against  him 
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at  Rome ;  and  in  B.C.  200  the  Romans  declared  ^war  against 
him.  Athens,  which  he  had  besieged,  was  reheved  by  a  Ro- 
man fleet ;  but  before  he  withdrew,  Philip,  prompted  by  anger 
and  revenge,  displayed  his  barbarism  by  destroying  the  gardens 
and  buildings  in  the  suburbs,  including  the  Lyceum  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Attic  heroes ;  and  in  a  second  incursion  which  he  made 
with  large  reinforcements,  he  committed  still  greater  excesBes. 
For  some  time,  however,  the  war  lingered  on  without  any  de- 
cided success  on  either  side.  But  in  198  the  consul  T.  €luinctiiis 
Flamininus  succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  Achaean  league  to  the 
Roman  alliance ;  and  as  the  .^tohans  had  previously  deserted 
Phihp,  both  these  powers  fought  for  a  short  time  on  the  same 
side.  In  197  the  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  Phihp  was 
brought  to  a  termination  by  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  near 
Scotussa,  in  Thessaly,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  Phihp  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  ( 1 96)  a  treaty  was  ratified  by  which  the  Macedonians 
were  compelled  to  renounce  their  supremacy,  to  withdraw  their 
garrisons  from  the  Grecian  towns,  to  surrender  their  fleet,  and 
to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  wax.  At  the  ensuing 
Isthmian  games,  Flamininus  solemnly  proclaimed  the  freedom 
of  the  Greeks,  and  was  received  by  them  with  overwhelming  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  Romans,  however,  still  held  the  fortressea 
of  the  Acrocorinthus,  Demetrias,  and  Chalcis ;  and  it  was  not 
till  194  that  they  showed  any  real  intention  of  carrying  out  their 
promises  by  withdrawing  their  armies  from  Greece. 

§  13.  The  iSStohans,  dissatisfied  with  these  arrangements,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidas 
as  tyrant  of  Sparta,  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  as  well  as 
PhiJip,  to  enter  into  a  league  against  the  Romans.  But  Anti- 
ochus alone,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  residing  as  a 
refugee,  ventured  to  hsten  to  these  overtures.  He  passed  over 
into  Greece  with  a  wholly  inadequate  force,  and  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans  at  Thermopylae  (b.c.  191).  The  .ZEtohans  were  now 
compelled  to  make  head  against  the  Romans  by  themselves. 
After  some  ineflectual  attempts  at  resistance,  they  were  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  at  length  obtained,  but  on  the  most 
humihating  conditions  (b.c.  189).  These,  as  dictated  to  them 
in  Ambracia,  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  differed  but  httle  firom  an 
unconditional  surrender.  They  were  required  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  to  renounce  all^e  conquests  they  had 
recently  made,  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  500  talents,  and  to  engage 
in  future  to  aid  the  Romans  in  their  wars.  The  power  of  the 
jEtolian  league  was  thus  for  ever  crushed,  though  it  seems  to 
have  existed,  in  name  at  least,  till  a  much  later  period. 
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i  14.  The  Achsan  league  still  subsisted,  but  was  destined 
before  long  to  experience  the  same  fate  as  its  rival.  At  iiist, 
indeed,  it  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  Romans,  and  even  ac- 
quired an  extension  of  members  through  their  influence,  but  this 
protectorate  involved  a  state  of  almost  absolute  dependence. 
PhilopoBmen  also  had  succeeded,  in  the  year  192.  in  adding 
Sparta  to  the  League,  which  now  embraced  the  whole  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  Sparta  having  displayed  symptoms  of  insubor- 
dination, FhilopcBmen  marched  against  it  in  188,  and  captured 
the  city  ;  when  he  put  to  death  eighty  of  the  leading  men,  com- 
manded all  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  enfranchised  by  the 
recent  tyrants  to  leave  the  place  by  a  fixed  day,  razed  the  walls 
and  fortifications,  abolished  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
compelled  the  citissens  to  adopt  the  democratic  constitution  of 
the  AchsDans.  Meanwhile,  the  Romans  regarded  with  satis&c- 
tion  the  internal  dissensions  of  Greece,  which  they  foresaw 
would  only  render  her  an  easier  prey,  and  neglected  to  answer 
the  appeals  of  the  Spartans  for  protection.  In  183  the  Mes- 
senians,  under  the  leadership  of  Dinocrates,  having  revolted  from 
the  league,  PhilopoBmen,  who  had  now  attained  the  age  of  70,  led 
an  expedition  against  them  ;  but  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in 
a  skirmish  of  cavalry,  he  was  captured,  and  conveyed  with  many 
circumstances  of  ignominy  to  Messen^,  where,  af^r  a  sort  of 
mock  trial,  he  was  executed.  His  fate  was  avenged  by  Lycortas, 
the  commander  of  the  Achaian  cavalry,  the  fa^er  of  the  histo- 
rian Polybius.  In  the  following  year,  Lycortas,  now  Strategus, 
captured  Messene,  and  haviag  compelled  those  who  had  been 
concemed  in  the  death  of  Philopcemen  to  put  an  end  to  their  own 
Hves,  conveyed  the  ashes  of  that  general  to  Megalopolis,  where 
they  were  interred  with  heroic  honours. 

i  15.  In  B.C.  179  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Perseus,  the  last  monarch  of  Macedonia.  The  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  had  been  spent  in  preparations  for  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  which  he  foresaw  to  be  inevitable  ;  and  when  Perseus 
ascended  the  throne,  he  found  himself  amply  provided  with  men 
and  money  fi>r  the  impending  contest.  But,  whether  firom  a 
sincere  desire  of  peace,  or  from  irresolution  of  character,  he 
sought  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as  long  as  possible,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  obtain  uota  the  Romans  a 
renewal  of  the  treaty  which  they  had  concluded  with  his 
father.  It  is  probable  that  neither  party  was  sincere  in  the  con- 
clusion of  this  peace,  at  least  neither  could  entertain  any  hope 
of  its  duration  ;  yet  a  period  of  seven  years  elapsed  before  the 
mutual  enmity  of  the  two  powers  broke  out  into  open  hostihties. 
Meanwhile,  Perseus  was  not  idle  ;  he  secured  the  attachment  of 
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his  subjects  by  eqaitable  and  popular  measures,  and  formed 
alliances  not  only  with  the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatic  princes,  but 
also  with  the  Thracian,  Illyrian,  and  Celtic  tribes  which  sur- 
rounded his  dominions.  The  Romans  naturally  viewed  these 
proceedings  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  ;  and  at  length,  in  172, 
Perseus  was  formally  accused  before  the  Roman  senate,  by  £u- 
menes,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  person,  of  entertaining  hostile  de- 
signs against  the  Roman  power.  The  murder  of  Eumenes  near 
Delphi,  on  his  return  homewards,  of  which  Perseus  was  suspected, 
aggravated  the  feeling  against  him  at  Rome,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  war  was  declar^  against  him. 

Perseus  was  at  the  head  of  a  nimierous  and  well-appointed 
army,  but  of  all  his  allies,  only  Cotys,  king  of  the  GdryBians^ 
ventured  to  support  him  against  so  formidable  a  foe.  Yet  the 
war  was  protracted  three  years  without  any  decisive  result;  nay, 
the  balance  of  success  seemed  on  the  whole  to  incline  in  favour 
of  Perseus,  and  many  states,  which  before  were  wavering,  now 
showed  a  disposition  to  join  his  cause.  But  his  iU-timed  parsi- 
mony restrained  him  from  taking  advantage  of  their  ofiers,  and 
in  168  the  arrival  of  the  consul,  L.  ^milius  Paulus,  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Perseus  was  driven  from  a  strong 
position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Enipeus, 
forced  to  retreat  to  Pydna,  and  finally  to  accept  an  engagement 
near  that  town.  At  first  the  serried  ranks  of  the  phalanx 
seemed  to  promise  superiority ;  but  its  order  having  been  broken 
by  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  Roman  legionaries  pene- 
trated into  the  disordered  mass,  and  committed  fearful  carnage, 
to  the  extent,  it  is  said,  of  20,000  men.  Perseus  fled  first  to 
Pella,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  finally  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
sacred  island  of  Samothrace,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  sor- 
render  himself  to  a  Roman  squadron.  He  was  carried  to  Rome 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  (167),  and  was  afterwards  cast 
into  a  dungeon  ;  from  whence,  however,  he  was  liberated  at  the 
intercession  of  his  conqueror,  and  permitted  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at  Alba. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  which  was  now 
divided'  into  four  districts,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  oli- 
garchical council. 

M6.  The  Roman  commissioners  deputed  to  arrange  the 
afiairs  of  Macedonia  did  not  confine  their  attention  to  that  pro- 
vince, but  evinced  their  designs  of  bringing  all  Greece  under  the 
Roman  sway.  In  these  views  they  were  assisted  by  vaiioos 
despots  and  traitors  in  different  Grecian  cities,  and  especially  by 
Callicrates,  a  man  of  great  influence  among  the  Achseans,  and 
who  for  many  years  lex^t  himself  as  the  base  tool  of  the  Romans 
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to  effect  the  enslaTement  of  his  country.  Afler  the  fkU  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Callicrates  denounced  more  than  a  thousand  leading 
Achseans  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  PeraeuB.  Thette,  among 
whom  was  Polyhius  the  historian,  were  apprehended  and  sent 
to  Rome  for  trial.  Polyhius  was  one  of  the  survivors,  who, 
after  a  ciqitivity  of  seventeen  years,  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  native  country.  A  still  harder  fate  was  experienced  hy 
iEtolia,  BoBotia,  Acamania,  and  Epirus.  In  the  last-named 
country,  especially,  no  fewer  than  seventy  of  the  principal  towns 
were  ahandoned  by  Paulus  to  his  soldiers  for  pillage,  and  150,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  sold  into  slavery. 

§  17.  ^  obscure  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropus  was  the 
remote  cause  which  at  length  afibrded  the  Romans  a  pretence 
for  crushing  the  small  remains  of  Grecian  independence  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Acheean  league.  For  some  time  Athens  had 
been  reduced  to  a  sort  of  poHtical  mendicancy,  and  was  often 
fain  to  seek  assistance  in  her  distress  from  the  bounty  of  the 
Eastern  princes  or  of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  In  the  year  156 
the  poverty  of  the  Athenians  became  so  urgent,  that  they  were 
induced  to  make  a  piratical  expedition  against  Oropus  for  the 
purposes  of  plunder.  On  the  complaint  of  the  Oropians  the 
Roman  Senate  assigned  the  adjudication  of  the  matter  to  the 
Sicyonians,  who  condemned  the  Athenians  to  pay  the  large  fine 
of  500  talents.  In  order  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  this  fine  the 
Athenians  despatched  to  Rome  (in  151)  the  celebrated  embassy 
of  the  three  philosophers — ^Diogenes  the  Stoic,  Oritolaus  the 
Peripatetic,  and  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  third  Academy. 
The  ambassadors  were  nominally  successful,  since  they  obtained 
a  reduction  of  the  fine  to  100  talents ;  a  sum,  however,  still 
much  greater^than  the  Athenians  were  in  a  condition  to  pay. 
The  subsequent  relations  between  Athens  and  Oropus  are  ob- 
scure ;  but  in  150  we  find  the  Oropians  complaining  of  a  fresh 
aggression,  which  consisted  in  an  attack  upon  some  of  their  citi- 
zens by  the  Athenian  soldiers.  On  this  occasion  the  Oropians 
appealed  for  protection  to  the  Acheean  league,  which,  however, 
at  first  declined  to  interfere.  *  The  Oropians  now  bribed  a  Spar- 
tan named  Menalcidas,  who  was  at  that  time  Strategus,  with  a 
present  of  10  talents ;  and  Menalcidas  employed  the  corrupt  in- 
fluence of  Callicrates  to  procure  the  intervention  of  the  league. 
Menalcidas  having  subsequently  defrauded  CaUicrates  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  promised  him,  the  latter  accused  him  of  having 
advised  the  Romans  during  his  administration  to  efiect  the 
detachment  of  Sparta  finom  the  league.  Menalcidas  escaped 
condemnation  by  bribing  Diseus,  his  successor  in  the  office  of 
Strategus.     But  such  was  the  obloquy  incurred  by  Diseus  through 

20 
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thiB  transaction,  that  in  order  to  divert  public  attention  firom 
hiniflelf,  he  incited  the  Achaeans  to  violent  measures  against 
Sparta,  which  ultimately  involved  the  league  in  a  fatal  struggle 
with  Home.  His  pretext  for  making  war  on  the  Spartans  was, 
that  instead  of  appealing  to  the  league  respecting  a  boundai>' 
question,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  had  violated  its  laws 
by  sending  a  private  embassy  to  Rome. 

4  18.  The  Spartans,  feeling  themselves  incompetent  to  resist 
this  attack,  appealed  to  the  Romans  for  assistance ;  and  in  147 
two  Roman  conunissioners  were  sent  to  Greece  to  settle  these 
disputes.  These  commissioners  decided  that  not  only  Sparta, 
but  Corinth,  and  all  the  other  cities,  except  those  of  Achaia, 
should  be  restored  to  their  independence.  This  decision  occa- 
sioned serious  riots  at  Corinth.  All  the  Spartans  in  the  town 
were  seized,  and  even  the  Roman  commissioners  narrowly  es- 
caped violence.  On  their  return  to  Rome  a  fresh  embassy  was 
despatched  to  demand  satisfaction  for  these  outrages.  But  the 
violent  and  impolitic  conduct  of  Critolaiis,  then  Strategus  of  the 
league,  rendered  all  attempts  at  accommodation  fruitless,  and 
after  tiie  return  of  the  ambassadors  the  Senate  declared  war 
against  the  league.  The  cowardice  and  incompetence  of  Crito- 
laiis as  a  general  were  only  equalled  by  his  previous  insolence. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Romans  under  Metellus  from  Macedonia 
he  did  not  even  venture  to  make  a  stand  at  Thermopylse ;  and 
being  overtaken  by  them  near  Scarphea  in  Locris,  he  was  totally 
defeated,  and  never  again  heard  of  Disus,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Strategus,  displayed  rather  more  eneigy  and  courage.  But  a 
firesh  Roman  force  under  Mummius  having  landed  on  the  isth- 
mus, Diseus  was  overthrown  in  a  battle  near  Corinth ;  and  that 
city  was  immediately  evacuated  not  only  by  tha  troops  of  the 
league,  but  also  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  On 
entering  it  Mummius  put  the  few  males  who  remained  to  the 
sword ;  sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves ;  and  having  car- 
ried away  all  its  treasures,  consigned  it  to  the  flames  (b.c.  146). 
Corinth  was  filled  with  masterpieces  of  ancient  art ;  but  Mum- 
mius was  so  insensible  of  their  surpassing  excellence,  as  to 
stipulate  with  those  who  contracted  to  convey  them  to  Italy, 
that  if  any  were  lost  in  the  passage,  they  should  be  replaced  by 
others  of  equal  value!  Mummius  then  employed  himself  in 
chastising  and  regulating  the  whole  of  Greece ;  and  ten  comnus- 
noners  were  sent  from  Rome  to  settle  its  future  condition.  The 
whole  country,  to  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  de- 
rived from  that  confederacy  which  had  made  the  last  struggle 
for  its  political  existence. 

"A 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 


HISTOKY  OF  GBECIAN  ART  FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR  TO  ITS  DECLINE. 

g  I.  Later  school  of  Athenian  scnlptare.  g  2,  Scopas.  g  8.  Praxiteles. 
g  4.  Sicyonian  school  of  sculpture.  Euphranor,  Lysippus.  8  6.  Sieyo- 
nian  school  of  paintine.  Enpompus,  Phamphilos,  Apeues.  g  6.  Archi- 
tecture, g  1.  Periodafter  Alexander  the  Great  School  of  Rhodes. 
g  8.  Plunder  of  Qreek  works  of  art  by  the  Romans. 

0 

i  1.  After  the  dose  of  the  Pelopomiesian  war,  what  is  called 
the  second  or  later  school  of  Attic  sculpture  still  continued  to 
assert  its  pre-eminence.  In  style  and  character,  however,  it  pre- 
sented a  marked  difference  j&om  the  school  of  the  preceding 
age.  The  excitement  and  misfortunes  which  had  attended  the 
war  had  worked  a  great  change  in  the  Athenians.  This  was 
communicated  to  their  works  of  art,  which  now  manifested 
an  expression  of  stronger  passion  and  of  deeper  feeling.  The 
serene  and  composed  majesty  which  had  marked  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  the  earlier  artists  altogether  vanished.  The  new 
school  of  sculptures  preferred  to  take  other  deities  for  their  sub- 
jects than  those  which  had  been  selected  by  their  predecessors ; 
and  Jove,  Hera,  and  Athena  gave  place  to  gods,  characterized  by 
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more  violent  feelings  and  paBsions,  each  as  Dionysus,  Aphrodite, 
and  Eros.  These  form^  the  favorite  suhjects  of  the  later 
Athenian  school,  and  received  from  it  that  stamp  and  character 
of  representation  which  they  retained  through  the  succeeding 
period  of  claissic  art.  A  change  is  ako  observable  in  the  ma- 
terials employed,  and  in  the  technical  handling  of  them.  The 
magnificently  adorned  chryso-eLephcvntine  statues  ahnost  wholly 
disappear ;  marble  becomes  more  frequently  used,  especially  l^ 
the  Athenian  statuaries,  and  the  whole  execution  is  softer  and 
more  flowing. 

k  2.  The  only  two  artists  of  this  school  whom  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  are  Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  Scopas  was  a  native 
of  Faros,  and  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century 
B.C.  His  exact  date  can  not  be  ascertained,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing known  of  his  Ufe,  except  in  connexion  with  his  works,  of 
which  some  specimens  still  remain.  Among  these  are  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  perystyle  which  surrounded  the  Mau- 
soleum, or  tomb  of  Mausolus,  at  Halicamassus  {Budrum),  some 
of  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  {Budrum 
Marbles).  Their  style  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  frieze  of  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  is 
of  the  same  period  of  art.*  Both  are  of  .high  excellence,  but 
inferior  to  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  Scopas,  however,  was 
more  famous  £>r  single  statues  and  detached  groups  than  for 
architectural  sculpture.  His  statues  of  Aphr^te  were  very 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  That  of  the  victorious  Aphro^t6  (Venus 
victrix)  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  is  ascribed  to  his  chisel  by  many 
competent  judges.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  aU  his  works  was 
a  group  representing  Achilles  conducted  by  the  marine  deities  to 
the  island  of  Leuc6.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Poseidon,  Thetis, 
and  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids  on  dolphins,  huge  fishes 
a&d  hippocampi,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  sea-monsters.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  heroic  grandeur  is  said  to  have 
been  combined  with  grace.  A  group  better  known  in  modern 
times,  froni  a  copy  of  it  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Florence,  is 
that  of  Niob6  and  her  children  slain  by  the  hands  of  Artemis 
and  Apollo.t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  filled  the  pediment 
of  a  temple.  At  a  later  period  it  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome,  but  it  was  a  disputed  point  among  the 
Romans  whether  it  was  firom  the  hands  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 
In  the  noble  forms  of  the  countenances  grief  and  despair  are 
protrayed  without  distortion.  Another  celebrated  work  of  Scopas 
was  the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  whidi 

•  See  below,  p.  584.  f  See  dmwing  on  p.  668. 
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Augustus  placed  in  the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo  on  the 
Palatine,  in  thankBgiving  &t  his  victory  at  Actium.  The  copy 
of  this  statue  in  the  Vatican  is  figured  on  p.  551.  Scopas  was 
an  architect  as  well  as  a  statuary,  and  built  the  temple  of 
Athena  Alea  at  Tagea,  in  Arcadia,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
magnifioent  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

k  3.  Praxiteles  was  contemporary  with  Scopas,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  younger.  Nothing  is  positively  known  of  his  history, 
except  that  he  was  at  least  a  citizen,  if  not  a  native,  of  Athens, 
and  that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  connected  with 
that  city.  He  excelled  in  representing  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
human  £>rm,  and  especially  the  female  figure.  But  art  had  now 
sunk  finnn  its  lofty  and  ideal  majesty.  The  Cnidian  Aphrodite, 
the  master-piece  of  Praxiteles,  expressed  only  sensual  charms, 
and  was  avowedly  modelled  from  the  courtesan  Phryn6.  Yet 
such  was  its  excellence  that  many  made  a  voyage  to  Cnidus  on 
purpose  to  behold  it ;  and  so  highly  did  the  Cnidians  prize  it, 
that  they  refused  to  part  with  it  to  long  Nicomedes,  although  he 
ofiered  to  pay  off  their  public  debt  in  exchange  for  it.  In  this 
work  Aphrodit6  was  represented  either  as  just  entering  or  just 
quitting  the  bath ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance 
in  which  any  artist  had  ventured  to  represent  the  goddess  en- 
tirely divested  of  drapery.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  draped 
statue  of  the  goddess  for  the  Coans,  which  however  never  enjoyed 
so  much  reputation  as  the  former,  though  Praxiteles  obtained 
the  same  price  for  it.  He  also  made  two  statues  of  Eros,  one  of 
which  he  deemed  his  masterpiece.  It  is  related  that  in  his  fond- 
ness fi>r  Phryn6  he  promised  to  give  her  any  statue  she  might 
choose,  but  was  unwilling  to  tell  her  which  he  considered  his 
masterpiece.  In  order  to  ascertain  this  point  Phryne  sent  a 
message  to  Praxiteles  that  his  house  was  on  fire ;  at  which  news 
he  rubied  out  exclaiming  that  he  was  undone  if  the  fire  hjul 
touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros.  He  also  excelled  in  representing 
Dionysus  with  his  fauns  and  satyrs.  A  statue  of  Apollo,  known 
as  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  or  the  lizard-killer,  was  among  his  most 
famous  pieces.  It  was  in  bronze,  and  numerous  copies  of  it  are 
still  extant. 

i  4.  The  later  Athenian  school  of  sculpture  was  succeeded  by 
the  Sicyonian  school.  It  is  characterised  by  representations  of 
heroic  strength  and  of  the  form  of  athlete,  and  by  a  striving 
after  the  colossal.  Its  chiefartists  were  Euphranor  and  Lysippus. 
Euphranor  was  a  native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  but  practised 
his  art  at  Athens.  He  appears  to  have  flourished  during  the 
time  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  and  beyond  the  period  of  Alexander's 
accession.     He  excelled  in  painting  as  well  as  in  statuary.    He 
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executed  figures  in  bronze  and  marble  of  all  sizes,  from  a  dnnk- 
ing-cup  to  a  colossal  statue.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  woiks 
was  a  statue  of  Paiis.  Lysippus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon»  and 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
originally  a  mere  workman  in  bronze,  but  through  his  genius 
and  a  sedulous  study  of  nature  rose  to  the  highest  eminence  as 
a  statuary.  He  fi)llowed  the  school  of  Polycletus,  whose  Dory- 
phorus  formed  his  standard  model ;  but  by  this  course  of  study 
the  ideal  of  art  was  sacrificed  to  the  meroly  natural.  Hercules, 
a  human  hero,  was  the  favourite  snbject  of  his  chisel ;  but  he 
deviated  from  former  models,  in  which  Hercules  was  endowed 
with  ponderous  strength,  and  represented  him  as  characterised 
by  strength  and  agihty  combined.  This  type  was  adopted  by 
subsequent  artists.  The  celebrated  Famese  Hercules  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  is  probably  a  copy  of  one  of  his  worin. 
Lysippus  excelled  in  portraits;  in  which  department  he  also 
adhered  to  his  principles  of  art,  and  followed  nature  so  closely 
as  to  portray  even  the  defects  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  his 
busts  of  Alexander,  he  did  not  omit  his  wry  neck.  Neverthe- 
less, that  monarch  was  so  pleased  with  his  performances,  that 
he  forbade  anybody  but  Lysippus  and  Apelles  to  represent  him. 
The  most  renowned  of  Lysippus's  statues  of  Alexander  was  that 
which  represented  him  brandishing  a  lance,  and  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  companion  to  the  picture  of  Apelles,  in  which  he 
wielded  a  thunderbolt. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  features  of  Alexander  pervade 
most  of  the  heroic  statues  of  this  period.  Lysippus  worked 
principally  in  bronze.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  productiona 
was  an  equestrian  group  of  the  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus.  His  works  were  very  numerous,  and  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  1500. 

k  6,  With  regard  to  painting,  the  Asiatic  school  of  Zeuxis  and 
Farrhasius  was  also  succeeded  by  a  Sicyonian  school,  of  which 
Eupompus  may  be  considered  as  the  founder.  He  was  excelled, 
however,  by  his  pupil  Pamphilus,  who  was  renowned  as  a  teacher 
of  his  art,  and  founded  a  sort  of  academy.  His  period  of  in- 
struction extended  over  ten  years,  and  lus  fee  was  a  talent. 
The  school  of  Pamphilus  produced  several  celebrated  artists,  of 
whom  Apelles  was  by  far  the  greatest. 

Apelles  seems  to  have  been  a  native  of  Colophon,  in  Ionia; 
but,  as  we  have  said,  he  studied  ten  years  under  Pamphilus  at 
Amphipolis ;  and  subsequently,  even  af^  he  had  attained  some 
reputation,  under  Melanthius  at  Sicyon.  Thus  to  the  grace  and 
elegance  of  the  Ionic  school  he  added  the  scientific  accuracy  of 
the  Sicyonian.     The  greater  part  of  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
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spent  at  the  court  of  Pella.  He  was  warmly  patronised  by  Alex- 
ander, who  frequently  visited  his  studio,  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  his  por- 
trait. In  one  of  these  visits  Alexander  began  to  descant  on 
art,  but  exposed  his  ignorance  so  much  that  ApeUes  gave  him  a 
polite  hint  to  be  silent,  as  th&  boys  who  were  grindiiig  the 
colours  were  laughing  at  him.  He  appears  to  have  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  eastern  expedition,  and  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch  to  have  travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia. 
He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  king  Ptolemy 
in  Egypt.  The  character  of  Apelles  presents  us  with  traits  quite 
the  reverse  of  the  silly  vanity  of  Zeuxis.  He  was  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  his  own  faults,  as  well  as  the  merits  of  others. 
In  fact,  there  was  only  one  point  in  which  he  asserted  his  supe- 
riority over  his  contemporaries,  namely,  grwce  ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  no  vain  assumption.  He  was  not  ashamed 
to  learn  from  the  humblest  critics.  With  this  view  he  was 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  unfinished  pictures  before  his  house, 
and  to  conceal  himself  behind  them  in  order  to  hear  the  cri- 
ticisms of  the  passers  by.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  cobbler 
detected  a  fault  in  the  shoes  of  one  of  his  figures,  which  Apelles 
corrected.-  The  next  time  he  passed,  the  cobbler,  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  his  criticism,  began  to  remark  upon  the  leg ; 
at  which  the  artist  lost  all  patience,  and  rushing  from  behind  his 
picture,  commanded  the  cobbler  to  keep  to  his  shoes.  Hence 
the  proverb,  "  No  sutor  ultra  crepidam," — let  the  cobbler  stick 
to  his  last.  His  conduct  towards  his  contemporary  Protogenes 
of  Rhodes  exhibits  a  generosity  not  always  found  among  rival 
artists.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes,  Apelles  saw  that  the  works  of 
Protogenes  were  scarcely  at  all  valued  by  his  countrymen ;  where- 
upon he  ofiered  him  fifty  talents  for  one  of  his  pictures,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell  it  again  as 
one  of  his  own.  Apelles  studied  with  the  greatest  industry,  and 
always  went  on  trying  to  improve  himself ;  yet  he  knew  when 
to  leave  oflT  correcting  his  pictures,  and  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim 
that  over  care  often  spoiled  a  piece.  His  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  on  moveable  panels,  and  he  was  probably  the  first 
who  used  a  sort  of  varnish  to  his  pictures  with  an  efiect  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  modern  toning  or  glazing.  He  gene- 
rally painted  single  figures,  or  groups  of  only  a  few.  He  excelled 
in  portraits,  among  the  most  celebrated  of  which  was  that 
already  mentioned  of  Alexander  wielding  the  thunderbolt.  The 
hand  which  held  it  seemed  to  stand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  in 
order  to  heighten  this  eflect  of  foreshortening,  Alexander's  com- 
plexion was  made  dark,  though  in  reality  it  was  light.     The 
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price  paid  for  this  picture  was  twenty  talents.  Bnt  the  most 
admired  of  all  his  paintings  was  the  "  Aphrodite  (Venus)  Ana- 
dyomene  "  *  or  Aphrodite  rising  from  the  Sea.  The  goddess 
was  represented  wringing  her  hair,  whilst  the  falling  drops  £)nned 
a  veil  around  her.  It  was  originally  painted  for  the  temple  of 
jEsculapius  at  Cos,  and  was  afterwards  placed  by  Augustus  in 
the  temple  which  he  dedicated  to  Juhus  Gsesax  at  RiDme.  Another 
figure  of  Aphrodit6,  also  painted  for  the  Coans,  Apelles  left  incom- 
plete at  his  death,  and  nobody  could  be  found  to  finish  it.  By 
the  general  consent  of  the  ancients  Apelles  was  the  first  of  paint- 
ers, and  some  of  the  later  Latin  poets  use  his  name  as  a  synonyme 
for  the  art  itself. 

{  6.  The  architecture  of  this  period  was  marked  ratter  by 
the  laying  out  of  cities  in  a  nobler  and  more  convenient  iashion, 
and  by  the  increase  of  splendour  in  private  residences,  than  by 
any  improvement  in  the  style  of  public  buildings  and  temples. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  caused  the  foundation  of  new  cities, 
and  introduced  into  the  East  the  architecture  of  Greece.  The 
two  finest  examples  of  cities  which  arose  in  this  manner  were 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  Antioch  in  Syria.  The  regularity  of  its 
plan,  the  colossal  size  of  its  public  buildings,  and  the  beauty  and 
solidity  of  its  private  houses,  rendered  Alexandria  a  sort  cf  model 
city ;  yet  it  was  probably  surpassed  by  Antioch  in  the  pleasing 
nature  of  the  impression  produced.  The  fittings  and  fumituie 
of  the  apartments  kept  pace  with  the  increased  external  ^len- 
doui  of  private  dwellings.  This  age  was  also  distinguished  by 
its  splendid  sepulchral  monuments :  the  one  to  the  memory  of 
her  husband  Mausolus,  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by  the  Carian 
queen  Artemisia,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
tiie  world.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptural  decorations  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  the  later  Attic  school.  (Seep.  580.)  At  the 
same  time  temple  architecture  was  not  neglected ;  but  the  simple 
and  soUd  grandeur  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  chaste  grace  of 
the  Ionic,  began  to  give  place  to  the  more  fiorid  Corinthian. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  monuments  of  this  period  still 
extant  is  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens, 
vulgarly  called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  was  dedicated 
by  Lysicrates  in  B.C.  335,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  on  the 
architrave,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory  gained  by  the  chorus 
of  Lysicrates  in  the  dramatic  contests.  It  is  a  small  circular 
bulling  on  a  square  basement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by 
a  cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns  :  the  summit  of 
the  cupola  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  tripod,  which  Lysicrates 
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had  gained  as  the  prize.  The  frieze  of  the  mouument,  of  which 
there  are  casts  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  hy  Dionysus  and  his  attendants.  A 
drawing  of  the  monument  is  given  on  p.  434,  and  portions  of 
the  frieze  are  figured  on  pp.  455,  456.  Another  extant  monu- 
ment of  this  period  at  Athens  is  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes,  probahly  erected  about  B.C.  100,  and  vulgarly  called 
the  "  Temple  of  the  Winds,"  from  the  figures  of  the  Winds  upon 
its  faces.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  with  its  eight  sides  facing 
respectively  the  direction  of  the  eight  winds  into  which  the 
Athenian  compass  was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several 
sides  are  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight  winds, 
which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the  entablature.  On 
the  summit  of  the  building  there  stood  originally  a  bronze  fig- 
ure of  a  Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning 
on  a  pivot,  so  as  to  serve  for  a  weathercock.  (See  drawing  on 
p.  643.) 

k  7.  After  the  age  of  Alexander,  Greek  art  began  visibly  to 
dechne.  The  great  artists  that  had  gone  before  had  fixed  the 
ideal  types  of  the  ordinary  subjects  of  the  sculptor  and  painter, 
and  thus  in  a  manner  exhausted  invention ;  whilst  all  the  tech- 
nical details  of  handling  and  treatment  had  been  brought  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  and  development.  The  attempt  to 
outdo  the  great  masterpieces  which  already  existed  induced  ar- 
tists to  depart  from  the  simple  grace  of  the  ancient  models,  and 
to  replace  it  by  striking  and  theatrical  efiect.  The  pomp  of  the 
monarchs  who  had  divided  amongst  them  the  empire  of  Alexan- 
der required  a  display  of  eastern  magnificence,  and  thus  also  led 
to  a  meretricious  style  in  art. '  Nevertheless,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  innate  excellence  of  the^Greek  schools  should  disappear 
altogether  and  at  once.  The  perfect  models  that  were  always 
present  could  not  fail  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  taste ;  and 
even  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  find  many  works  of  great 
exceUence  produced.  Art,  however,  began  to  emigrate  from 
Greece  to  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia  Minor :  Rhodes,  espe- 
cially, remained  an  eminent  school  of  art  almost  down  to  the 
Christian  era.  This  school  was  an  immediate  ofllshoot  of  that 
of  Lysippus,  and  its  chief  founder  was  the  Rhodian  Chares,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C.  His 
most  noted  work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  of  bronze,  and  105  feet  high.  It 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  its  legs  extended  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  does 
not  rest  on  any  authentic  foundation.     It  was  twelve  years  in 
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erecting,  at  a  cost  of  300  talents,  and  was  so  large  that  there 
were  few  who  could  embrace  its  Uiumb.  It  was  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake  56  years  after  its  erection.  But  the  most  beau- 
tiful work  of  the  Rhodian  school  at  this  period  is  the  famous 
group  of  the  Laocoon  in  the  Vatican,  so  well  known  by  its  many 
copies.  (See  drawing  on  p.  579.)  It  was  the  work  of  three 
sculptors,  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenodorus.  In  this  group 
the  pathos  of  physical  sufiering  is  expressed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, but  not  without  a  certain  theatrical  air  and  straining  for 
efiect,  which  the  best  age  of  Greek  art  would  have  rejected. 
To  the  same  school  belongs  the  celebrated  group  called  the  Far- 
nesian  bull,  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zethus  and 
Amphion  binding  Dirce  to  a  wild  buU,  in  order  to  avenge  their 
mother.  (See  drawing  on  p.  564.)  It  was  the  woric  of  two 
brothers,  ApoUonius  and  Tauriscus  of  Tralles.  About  the  same 
time  eminent  schools  of  art  flourished  at  Pergamus  and  Ephesus. 
To  the  former  may  be  referred  the  celebrated  dying  gladiator  in. 
the  Gapitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  and  to  the  latter  the  Borghesa 
gladiator  in  the  Louvre.  The  well-known  statue  .of  Aphrodite 
at  Florence,  called  the  "  Venus  de  Medici,"  also  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  It  was  executed  ^by  an  Athenian  artist  named 
Cleomenes,  whose  exact  date  is  lu^own,  but  who  lived  before 
the  capture  of  Corinth,  in  B.C.  146. 

i  8.  When  Greece  began  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
the  treasures  of  Greek  art  were  conveyed  by  degrees  to  Rome, 
where  ultimately  a  new  school  arose.  The  triumphs  over  Phil- 
ip, Antiochus,  the  .£tolians,  and  others,  but,  above  all,  the  cap- 
ture of  Corinth,  and,  subsequently,  the  victories  over  Mithridates 
and  Cleopatra,  filled  Rome  with  works  of  art.  The  Roman 
generals,  the  govemors  of  provfaices  (as  Verres),  and  finally,  the 
emperors,  continued  the  work  of  spoliation  ;*  but  so  prodigious 
was  the  number  of  works  of  art  in  Greece,  that,  even  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  Pausanias  visited  it, 
its  temples  and  other  public  buildings  were  still  crowded  with 
statues  and  paintings. 

*  Nepo  alone  is  said  to  have  brought  600  statues  from  ]>elphi,  merely 
to  adorn  his  golden  house. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

GRECIAN   LITEBATURE   FROM   THE    END    OF    THE    PELOPONNESUN 
WAR   TO   THE   LATEST   PERIOD. 

8 1.  The  drama.  The  Middle  comedy.  The  New  comedy :  Philemon, 
Menander.  §  2.  Oratory.  Circmnstances  which  favoared  it  at  Athens. 
§  8.  Its  Sidban  origin.  §  4.  The  ten  Attic  orators :  Antiphon,  Ando- 
cides,  Lysias,  Isocrates^  Iaeu8>i£schine8,  Lyourgus^Demosthenes^Hype- 
rides,  and  Dinarchus.  §  6.  Athenian  phuoso^y,  Plato.  §  6.  Sketch 
of  his  philosophy,  g  7.  The  Megarics,  Cyrenaics,  and  Cynics.  §  8.  The 
Academicians,  g  9.  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics.  §10.  The  Stoics 
and  Epicnreans.  g  11.  The  Alexandrian  school  of  literature.  §  12.  Later 
Greek  writers:  Polybiiis»  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns,  Diodorus  SiculnSi 
Arrian,  Appian,  Pfatardi,  Josephiis»  Strabo^  Pansanias,  Dion  Cassins, 
Lucian,  Galen,    g  18.  The  Greek  Scriptures  and  Fathers.    Conolusion. 

H.  In  reviewing  the  preceding  period  of  Greek  literature,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  decline  of  tragedy  at 
Athens.  It  continued,  indeed,  still  to  subsist ;  but  after  the  great 
tragic  triumvirate  we  have  no  authors  who  have  come  down  to 
us,  or  whose  works  were  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  their 
predecessors.  There  are,  however,  a  few  names  that  should  be 
recorded ;  as  that  of  Agathon,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Euripides,  whose  compositions  were  more  remarkable  for  their 
flowery  elegance  than  for  force  or  sublimity :  of  lophon,  the 
son  of  Sophocles,  whose  imdutiful  conduct  towards  his  father 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  author  of  50  tragedies,  which 
gained  considerable  reputation :  of  Sophocles,  the  grandson  of 
the  great  tragic  poet :  and  of  a  second  Buripides,  the  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  one.  With  regard  to  comedy  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent.     After  the  days  of  Aristophanes  it  took,  indeed,  a 
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wholly  different  form ;  but  a  form  which  rendeied  it  a  more 
perfect  imitation  of  nature,  and  established  it  as  the  model  of 
that  species  of  composition  in  every  civilized  nation  of  after- 
times.  "We  have  already  noticed,  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
himself,  a  transition  from  the  genuine  Old  Comedy  to  the  Middle 
Comedy.  The  latter  still  continued  to  be  in  some  degree  po- 
litical ;  but  persons  were  no  longer  introduced  upon  the  stage 
under  their  real  names,  and  the  office  of  the  chorus  was  very 
much  curtailed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Old  Comedy  and  the  New,  or  the  Comedy  of  Manners. 
The  most  distinguished  authors  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  besides 
Aristophanes,  were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.  The  New  Comedy 
arose  after  Athens  had  become  subject  to  the  Macedonians. 
Politics  were  now  excluded  from  the  stage,  and  the  materials 
of  the  dramatic  poet  were  derived  entirely  from  the  fictitious 
adventures  of  persons  in  private  life.  The  two  most  distin- 
guished writers  of  this  school  were  Philemon  and  Menander. 
Philemon  was  probably  bom  about  the  year  360  b.c,  and  was 
either  a  Cilician  or  Syracusan,  but  came  at  an  early  age  to 
Athens.  He  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  New  Comedy, 
which  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  perfection  by  his  younger 
contemporary  Menander.  Philemon  was  a  prolific  author,  and  is 
said  to  have  written  97  plays,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  Menander  was  an  Athenian,  and  was  bom  in  b.c.  342. 
Diopithes,  his  father,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont,  and  was  the  person  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  one 
of  his  extant  speeches.*  Menander  was  handsome  in  person, 
and  of  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  but  luxurious  and  effeminate 
in  his  habits.  Demetrius  Phalerus  was  his  friend  and  patron. 
He  was  drowned  at  the  age  of  52,  whilst  swiimning  in  the  har- 
bour of  Piraeus.  He  wrote  upwards  of  100  comedies ;  yet  during 
his  lifetime  his  dramatic  career  was  not  so  successful  as  his 
subsequent  fame  would  seem  to  promise,  and  he  gained  the  prize 
only  eight  times.  The  broader  humour  of  his  rival  Philemon 
seems  to  have  told  with  more  effect  on  the  popular  ear.  But 
the  unanimous  praise  of  posterity  made  ample  compensation  for 
this  injurious  neglect,  and  awakens  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  most  elegant  vmriters  of  antiquity.  The  number  of  his 
fragments,  collected  from  the  writings  of  various  authors,  show 
how  extensively  he  was  read ;  but  unfortimately  none  are  of 
sufficient  length  to  convey  to  us  an  adequate  idea  of  his  style 
and  genius.  The  comedies,  indeed,  of  Plautus  and  Terence  may 
give  us  a  general  notion  of  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks,  from 

*  Uegt  rOv  h  Xegcovifai^, 
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wUch  they  were  confesBedly  drawn ;  but  there  ia  good  reason  to 
sappoBe  thAt  the  works  even  of  the  latter  Roman  writer  fell  far 
short  of  the  wit  and  elegance  of  Menander. 

i  2.  The  latter  days  of  Uterary  Athens  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  genius  of  her  orators  and  philosophers.  Both 
rhetoric  and  philosophy  were  at  first  cultivated  exclusively  by 
the  sophists,  and,  till  the  time  of  Socrates,  remained  almost 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Socrates,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
philosophers  to  the  more  useful  questions  of  morals,  eflected  a 
separation  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Afler  his  time  we 
find  various  schools  of  moral  philosophy  springing  up,  as  the 
Academicians,  Peripatetics,  Stoics,  &;c.,  whilst  the  more  technical 
part  of  the  art  of  speaking  became  a  distinct  profession. 

The  extreme  democratical  nature  of  the  Athenian  institutions, 
especially  after  the  reforms  of  Pericles,  rendered  it  indispensable 
£>r  a  pubhc  man  to  possess  some  oratorical  skill.  All  public 
business,  both  political  and  judicial,  was  transacted  by  the  citi- 
zens themselves  in  their  courts  and  public  assemblies.  The 
assembly  of  the  people  decided  all  questions  not  only  of  domestic 
pohcy,  but  even  those  which  concerned  their  foreign  relations. 
They  not  only  made  but  administered  the  laws  ;  and  even  their 
courts  of  justice  must  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  public  assem- 
bli^,  from  the  number  of  dicasts  who  composed  them.  The 
vast  majority  of  those  who  met  either  in  the  public  assemblies 
or  in  the  courts  of  justice  were  men  of  no  political  or  legal 
training.  The  Athenian  citizen  was  a  statesman  and  a  judge  by 
prerogative  of  birth.  Although  he  took  an  oath  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  laws,  he  was  &r  from  considering  himself  bound 
to  make  them  his  study,  or  to  decide  according  to  their  letter. 
The  frequency  and  eamestness  with  which  the  orators  remind 
the  dicasts  of  their  oath  betray  their  apprehension  of  its  viola- 
tion. It  contained,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  clause  for  tender 
consciences,  as  it  only  bound  the  dicast  to  decide  according  to 
the  best  of  his  judgment ;  and  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  this  loophole  by  a  clever  advocate  is  pointed  out  by  Aris- 
totle.* Hence  it  is  surprising  how  little  influence  the  written 
^e  had  on  the  decision  of  a  case.  The  orators  usually  drew 
their  topics  from  extraneous  circumstances,  or  from  the  general 
character  of  their  adversary,  and  endeavoured  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  their  audience  by  personal  reflections  wholly  foreign 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  and  which  modem  courts  would  not 
tolerate  for  a  moment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  natural  tem- 
perament of  the  Athenians  rendered  them  highly  susceptible 

«  Rhetoric,  1, 16,  6. 
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of  the  charms  of  eloquence.  They  enjoyed  the  intellectiui  giar 
diatorship  of  two  rival  oiatozs,  and  even  their  mutoal  reproa^ieB 
and  abuse. 

i  3.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that,  though  the  soil  of  Attica 
was  thus  naturally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  eloquence,  tlie 
first  regular  professors  of  it,  as  an  art,  were  foreigners.  Prota- 
goras of  Abdera,  who  visited  Athens  in  the  earUer.part  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  was  the  first  who  gave  lesBoos  in 
rhetoric  for  money.  He  was  foUowed  by  Prodicus  of  Geos,  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontini ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  wu  veiy 
celebrated  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  art,  however,  had  been 
established  in  Sicily  before  the  time  of  Gorgias  byCorax  andhk 
pupil  Tisias.  Corax  has  been  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tedi- 
nical  oratory,  and  was  at  all  events  the  first  who  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  subject.  The  appearance  of  Gorgias  at  Athens,  iHduther 
he  went  as  ambassador  from  Leontini,  in  427  B.C.,  produced 
a  great  sensation  among  the  Athenians,  who  retained  him  in 
their  city  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  his  instructions.  I£b 
lectures  were  attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons,  and  at- 
tracted many  from  the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  His  merit 
must  have  been  very  great  to  have  drawn  so  much  attention  in 
the  best  times  of  Athens ;  and  we  are  told  by  Cicero  that  he  abne 
of  all  the  sophists  was  honoured  with  a  golden,  and  not  merely 
a  gilt,  statue  at  Delphi. 

i  4.  The  Athenians  had  established  a  native  school  of  elo- 
quence a  little  before  the  appearance  of  Gorgias  among  them. 
The  earliest  of  their  professed  orators  was  Antiphon  (bom  B.C. 
480),  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  ten  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  canon.  Gorgias  seems  to  have  been  known  at 
Athens  by  his  works  before  he  appeared  there  in  person ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  Antiphon  was  to  establish  a  more 
solid  style  in  place  of  his  daraling  and  sophistical  rhetoric 
Thucydides  was  among  the  pupils  in  the  school  which  he  op^ied, 
and  is  said  to  have  owed  much  to  his  master.  Antiphon  was 
put  to  death  in  4 11  B.C.  for  the  part  which  he  took  in  establishing 
the  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Huncbred.  Fifteen  of  his  orations  have 
come  down  to  us. 

The  remaining  nine^ttic  orators  contained  in  the  Alexandrian 
canon  were  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isesus,  .Sschines,  Ly^ 
curgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and  Dinarchus.  Andocides, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  concerned  with  Alcibiades  in 
the  afiair  of  the  HermsB,*  was  bom  at  Athens  in  b.c.  467,  and  died 
probably  about  391.   We  have  at  least  three  genuine  orations  of 

•  See  p.  834. 
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his,  -which,  however,  are  not  distinguiBhed  hy  any  particular 
merit. 

Lysias,  also  horn  at  Athens  in  458,  was  much  superior  to 
him  as  an  orator,  but  being  a  metic,  or  resident  alien,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  or  courts  of  justice, 
and  therefore  wrote  orations  for  others  to  deliver.  Of  these  35 
are  extant,  but  some  are  incomplete,  and  others  probably  spu- 
rious. His  style  may  be  regarded  as  a  model  of  the  Attic  idiom, 
and  his  orations  are  characterized  by  indescribable  gracefulness, 
combined  with  energy  and  power. 

Isocrates  was  bom  in  436.  After  receiving  the  instructions  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  sophists  of  the  day,  he  became  him- 
self a  speech  writer  and  professor  of  rhetoric ;  his  weakly  consti- 
tution and  natural  timidity  preventing  him  from  taking  a  part 
himself  in  public  life.  His  style  is  more  periodic  than  that  o^the 
other  Attic  orators,  and  betrays  that  it  was  meant  to  be  read 
rather  than  spoken.  Although  pure  and  elegant  it  is  wanting 
in  simplicity  and  vigour,  and  becomes  occaaonally  monotonous, 
through  the  recurrence  of  the  same  turns.  Isocrates  made  away 
with  himself  in  338,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Chsronea,  in  despair, 
it  is  said,  of  his  country's  fate.  Twenty-one  of  his  speeches 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  took  great  pains  with  his  compo- 
sitions, and  is  reported  to  have  spent  ten,  or,  according  to  others, 
fifteen  years  over  his  Panegyric  oration. 

IsffiUB,  according  to  some,  was  a  native  of  Ohalcis ;  others  call 
him  an  Athenian ;  and  it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  came 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Athens.  His  exact  date  is  not  known,  but 
he  flourished  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the 
accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  He  opened  a  school  of  rhetoric 
at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  numbered  Demosthenes  among 
his  pupils.  The  orations  of  Isseus  were  exclusively  judicial,  and 
the  whole  of  the  eleven  which  have  come  down  to  us  turn  on 
the  subject  of  inheritances. 

Of  ^schines,  the  antagonist*of  Demosthenes,  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to. speak.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  389,  and  was 
a  native  of  Attica,  but  of  low,  if  not  servile,  origin,  and  of  a 
mother  of  more  than  equivocal  reputation.  This,  however,  is 
the  account  of  Demosthenes ;  and  .Sschines  himself  tells  a  dif- 
ferent story.  He  was  successively  an  assistant  in  his  father's 
school,  a  g3^nmastic  teacher,  a  scribe,  and  an  actor ;  for  which 
last  profession  a  strong  and  sonorous  voice  peculiarly  qualified 
him.  He  af^rwards  entered  the  army,  where  he  achieved  more 
success ;  for  besides  a  vigorous  athletic  form,  he  was  endowed 
with  considerable  courage.  The  reputation  which  he  gained  in  the 
battle  of  Tamynffi  encouraged  him  to  come  forward  as  a  public 
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speaker.    Ab  a  politician  he  was  at  fiist  a  violent  anti-lfface- 
donian ;  but  afler  his  embassy  along  with  Demosthenes  and 
others  to  Philip's  court,  he  was  the  constant  advocate  of  peace. 
Demosthenes  and  iEschines  now  became  the  leading  speakers  on 
their  respective  sides,  and  the  heat  of  pohtical  animosity  soon 
degenerated  into  personal  hatred.    In  343,  Demosthenes  charged 
^schines  with  having  received  bribes  from  Phihp  during-  a 
second  embassy ;  and  the  speech,  or  rather  pamphlet^^ — fi>r  it 
was  not  spoken — in  which  he  brought  forward  this  accusation, 
was  answered  in  another  by  iEschines.     The  result  of  this 
charge  is  unknown,  but  it  ^  seems  to  have  detracted  from  the 
popularity  of  .Sschines.  We  have  already  adverted  to  his  impeadi- 
ment  of  Ctesiphon,  and  the  oelebrated  reply  of  Demosthenes  in 
his  speech  de  Corona.^  Afrer  the  banishment  of  ^schines  on  this 
ocq^on  (B.C.  330),  he  spent  several  years  in  lona  and  Gaiia, 
where  he  employed  hiinself  in  teaching  rhetoric.     After  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  and  established  a 
school  of  eloquence,  which  afterwards  became  very  celebrated, 
and  which  held  a  middle  place  between  Attic  simphcity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  ornate  Asiatic  style  on  the  other.     He  died  in 
Samos  in  3 1 4.    As  an  orator  he  was  second  only  to  Demosthenes. 
He  never  published  more  than  three  of  his  speeches,  which  have 
come  down  to  us ;  namely  that  against  Timarchus,  that  on  the 
Embassy,  and  the  one  against  Ctesiphon. 

Of  the  life  of  his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  we  have  already 
given  some  account,  and  need  therefore  only  speak  here  of 
his  literary  merits.  The  verdict  of  his  contemporaiies,  ratified 
by  posterity,  has  pronounced  Demosthenes  the  greatest  orator 
that  ever  hved.  The  principal  element  of  his  success  must  be 
traced  in  his  purity  of  purpose,  which  gave  to  his  arguments  all 
the  force  of  conscientious  conviction ;  and  which,  when  aided 
by  a  powerful  logic,  perspicuous  arrangement,  and  the  most  un- 
daunted courage  in  tearing  the  mask  from  the  pretensions  of  his 
adversaries,  rendered  his  advocacy  ahnost  irresistible.  The  eflect 
of  his  speeches  was  still  further  heightened  by  a  wonderful  and 
almost  magic  force  of  diction.  It  cannot,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  orations  were  dehvered  in  exactly  that  perfect  form  in 
which  we  now  possess  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  carefully  revised  for  publication ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
any  trifling  defects  in  form  and  composition  must  have  been 
more  than  compensated  by  the  grace  and  vivacity  of  oral -de- 
livery. This  is  attested  by  the  weU  known  anecdote  of  ^schines, 
when  he  read  at  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon.     His 
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audience  having  expieflsed  their  surpriBe  that  he  ahould  have 
heen  defeated  a^er  such  an  oration  :  "  You  would  cease  to  won- 
der," he  remarked,  "  if  you  had  heard  Demosthenes."  Sixty-one 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  have  come  down  to  us ;  though 
of  these  some  are  spurious,  or  at  all  events  doubtful.  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  pohtical  orations  are  the  Phihppics,  the  Olyn- 
thiacs,  and  the  oration  on  the  Peace ;  among  the  private  ones, 
the  famous  speech  on  the  Crown. 

The  remaining  three  Attic  orators,  viz.,  Lycurgus,  Hyperides, 
and  Dinarchus,  were  contemporaries  of  Demosthenes.  Lycurgus 
and  Hyperides  both  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  and 
were  warm  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Demosthenes.  Of  Ly- 
curgus only  one  oration  is  extant ;  and  of  Hyperides  only  two, 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  a  tomb  in  Egypt.  Di- 
narchus, who  is  the  least  important  of  the  Attic  orators,  surviyed 
Demosthenes,  and  was  a  friend  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was 
an  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  deUvered  one  of 
his  three  extant  orations  in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Harpalus.^ 

i  5.  "Whilst  Attic  oratory  was  thus  attaining  perfection,  philo- 
sophy was  making  equal  progress  in  the  new  direction  marked 
out  for  it  by  Socrates.  Oi  all  the  disciples  of  that  original  and 
truly  great  philosopher,  Plato  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished. 
Plato  was  bum  at  Athens  in  429  B.C.,  the  year  in  which  Pericles 
died.  By  Ariston,  his  father,  he  was  said  to  b^  descended  from 
CodruB,  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings ;  whilst  the  fisunily  of  his 
mother  traced  a  relationship  with  Solon.  His  own  name,  which 
was  originally  Aristocles,  is  said  to  have  been  changed  to  Plato 
on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders.!  He  was  instructed 
in  music,  grammar,  and  gymnastics,  by  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  the  time.  His  first  literary  attempts  were  in  epic, 
lyric,  and  dithyrambio  poetry ;  but  his  attention  was  soon  turned 
to  philosophy  by  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  whose  lectures  he 
began  to  frequent  at  about  the  age  of  twenty.  From  that  time 
till  the  death  of  Socrates  he  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  closest 
intimacy  with  that  philosopher.  After  that  event  Plato  with- 
drew to  Megara,  and  subsequently  undertook  some  extensive 
travels,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Cyren6,  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  Magna  Grsecia.  His  intercourse  with  the  elder  Dionysius 
at  Syracuse  has  been  already  related.^  His  absence  firom 
Athens  lasted  about  twelve  years ;  on  his  return,  being  then 
upwAxds  of  forty,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium  of  the 
Academy,  and  also  in  lus  garden  at  Colonus.  His  instructions 
were  gratuitous,  and  his  method,  hke  that  of  his   master, 
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Socrates,  seems  to  have  been  by  interrogatioii  and  dialpgue.  His 
doctrines,  however,  were  too  recondite  for  the  popular  ear,  and 
his  lectures  were  not  veiy  numerously  attend^.  But  he  had 
a  narrower  circle  of  devoted  admirers  and  disciples,  consisting  of 
about  twenty-eight  persons,  who  met  in  his  private  house ;  over 
the  vestibule  of  which  was  inscribed — "  Let  no  one  enter  who  is 
ignorant  of  geometry."  The  most  distinguished  of  this  little 
band  of  auditors  were  Speusippus,  his  nephew  and  successor,  and 
Aristotle.  But  even  among  the  wider  circle  of  his  heaiera,  who 
did  not  properly  form  part  of  his  school,  were  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  age,  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  Timotfae- 
us,  Phocion,  and  others.  Whether  DemosUienes  attended  his 
lectures  is  doubtful.  In  these  pursuits  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life  was  spent,  relieved,  however,  by  two  voyages  to  Sicily.* 
He  died  in  347,  at  the  age  of  81  or  82,  and  bequeathed  his  gar- 
den to  his  school. 

§  6.  Plato  must  be  regarded  principally  as  a  moral  and  political 
philosopher,  and  as  a  dialectician  :  as  a  physical  inquirer  he  did 
not  shine,  and  the  Timaais  is  his  only  work  in  that  branch  <^ 
philosophy.  His  dialectic  method  was  a  development  of  that  of 
Socrates ;  and  though  he  did  hot,  like  Aristotle,  produce  any 
formal  treatise  on  the  subject,  it  is  exemplified  in  most  of  h» 
works,  but  especially  in  the  The»tetus,  Sophistes,  Parmenides^ 
and  one  or  two  c^ers  of  the  same  class,  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  Plato's  philosophy  is  the  belief  in  an  eternal  and  selA 
existent  cause,  the  origin  of  all  things.  From  this  divine  being 
emanate  not  only  the  souls  of  men,  which  are  also  immortal,  but 
that  of  the  universe  itself,  which  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
a  divine  spirit.  The  material  objects  of  our  sight  and  other 
senses  are  mere  fleeting  emanations  of  the  divine  idea;  it  is 
only  this  idea  itself  that  is  really  existent  ;t  the  objects  oi 
sensuous  perception}  are  mere  appearances,  taking  their  forms 
by  participation^  in  the  idea.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  Plato's 
view  all  knowledge  is  innatet  and  acquired  by  the  soul  before 
birth,  when  it  was  able  to  contemplate  real  existenoes,  and  all 
our  ideas  in  this  world  are  mere  reminiscences  of  their  true  and 
eternal  patterns.  These  principles,  when  applied  to  the  investi- 
gation of  language,  necessarily  made  Plato  a  realist ;  that  is,  be 
held  that  an  abstract  name,  expressing  a  genus — as,  ibr  instance, 
mankind,  comprehending  all  individual  men — tree,  comprehend- 
ing every  species  of  tree,  and  so  forth — were  not  mere  signs  to 
express  our  modes  of  thiiddng,  but  denoted  real  existences,  in 
&ct  the  only  true  existences,  as  being  the  expressions  of  the 
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eternally  pre-existent  idea.  In  this  matter  he  seems  to  have  de- 
parted from  Socrates;  and,  indeed,  the  reader  who  should  seek 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  in  the  writings  of  Plato  would  often 
be  led  very  &r  astray.  Socrates  heUeved  in  a  divine  cause,  but 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  other  figments  with  which  Plato  sur- 
rounded it  seem  to  have  been  his  own. 

As  a  moral  and  political  philosopher  the  views  of  Plato  were 
sublime  and  elevated,  but  commonly  too  much  tinged  with  his 
poetical  and  somewhat  visionary  cast  of  mind  to  be  of  much 
practical  utility.  They  are  speculations  which  may  awake  our 
admiration  as  we  read  them,  but  which  for  the  most  part  it 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  put  in  practice.  His  belief 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  naturally  led  him  to  estabhsh  a 
lofty  standard  of  moral  excellence,  and  like  his  great  teacher,  he 
constantly  inculcates  temperance,  justice,  and  purity  of  life.  His 
poUtical  views  are  developed  in  the  R^pMic  and  the  Laws.  The 
former  of  these  works  presents  us  willi  a  sort  of  Utopia,  such  as 
never  has  existed,  and  never  could  exist.  The  main  feature 
of  his  system  is  the  subordination,  or  rather  the  entire  sacri* 
fice  of  the  individual  to  the  state.  The  citizens  are  divided 
into  thr^  classes,  in  fanciful  analogy  with  the  faculties  of  the 
soul.  Thus  the  general  body,  or  working  class,  represents  the 
passions  and  appetites  ;  the  will  is  typified  by  the  miUtary  order, 
which  is  to  control  the  general  mass,  but  whicH  is  in  turn  to  be 
thoroughly  subservient  to  the  government,  whose  functions  cor- 
respond with  those  of  the  intdlect^  or  rational  faculty.  With 
such  views  Plato  was  naturally  inimical  to  the  unrestricted  demo- 
cracy of  Athens,  and  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Spartan 
constitution.  In  the  Laws,  however,  he  somewhat  relaxed  the 
theory  laid  down  in  the  R^nddiCy  and  sought  to  render  it  of  more 
practical  operation.  Thus  he  abandons  in  that  work  the  strict 
separation  of  classes,  sets  some  limits  to  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  attempts  to  reconcUe  freedom  and  absolutism  by 
mingling  monarchy  with  democracy. 

§  7.  Plato,  as  we  have  said,  visited  Megara  after  the  death  of 
Socrates,  where  other  pupils  of  that  philxMopher  had  also  taken 
refuge.  Among  these  the  most  famous  was  Euclides,  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  great  mathematician  of  Alexandria. 
Euclides  founded  the  sect  called  from  his  residence  the  Me- 
garic,  and  which  from  the  attention  they  paid  to  dialectics  were 
also  entitled  Dtalectici  and  JSristid  (or  the  litigums).  Two  other 
ofishoots  of  the  Socratic  school  were  the  Cyrenaics  and  Cynics. 
The  former  of  these  sects  were  founded  by  Aristippus  of  Cyren6 
in  Africa,  the  latter  by  Antisthenes.  Aristippus,  though  a  hearer 
of  Socrates,  wandered  far  from  the  precepts  c^  his  great  master. 
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He  was  fond  of  luxurious  living  and  sensual  giatificaiionB,  ^v^eh 
he  held  to  he  shameful  only  when  they  ohtalned  so  uncantxoUed 
an  empire  over  a  man  as  to  render  him  their  entire  slave.  His 
chief  maxim  was  to  discover  the  art  of  extracting  pleasure  from 
all  the  circumstances  of  life,  and  to  make  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity alike  subservient  to  that  end.  Such  tenets  made  him  a 
favourite  vrith  the  clever  and  cultivated  man  of  the  world,  and 
we  find  him  more  than  once  approvingly  alluded  to  by  Horaoe.* 
Antisthenes  was  an  Athenian,  and  also  a  pupil  of  Socrates.  He 
taught  in  the  Cynosarges,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens  designed  £ir 
Athenian  boys  bom  of  £)reign  mothers,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
his  own  case.  It  was  frrom  this  gymnasium  that  the  sect  he 
jbunded  was  called  the  Cymc^  though  some  derive  the  name  from 
their  dog-Uke  habits,  which  led  them  to  neglect  ail  the  deoent 
usages  of  society.  It  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the 
philosophical  schools.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  members  was 
Diogenes  of  Sinop6,  whose  interview  with  Alexander  the  Grreat 
at  Corinth  we  have  had  occasion  to  relate.f  No  writings  of  any 
of  the  three  last-mentioned  sects  have  survived. 

k  8.  Such  weije  the  most  celebrated  minor  schools  which  qnrang 
from  the  teaching  of  Socrates.  The  four  principal  schools  weie 
the  AcademicicMis,  who  owed  their  origin  to  Plato ;  the  Fen- 
patetics,  founded  by  his  pupil  Aristotle ;  the  Epicureans^  so  named 
from  their  master  Epicurus ;  and  the  Stoics^  founded  by  Zeno. 

Speusippus,  Plato's  nephew,  became  the  head  of  the  Academy 
afler  his  imde's  death.  Under  him  and  his  immedi&te  sue- 
ce8soj»,  as  Xenocrates,  Polemon,  Crates,  and  Crantor,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  were  taught  with  little  alteration,  and  these 
professors  formed  what  is  called  the  old  Academy.  The  Middle 
Academy  begins  with  Arcesilaus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  3rd  century  b.c,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  chair  on 
the  death  of  Crantor.  Under  him  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy 
underwent  Qome  modificatbn.  He  appears  to  have  directed  his 
inquiries  almost  exclusively  to  an  investigation  of  the  grounds  of 
knowledge,  and  to  have  approached  in  some  degree  the  P3rrrhon- 
ists  or  Sceptics.  The  Platonic  doctrines  si^ered  a  forthef 
change  in  the  hands  of  Cameades,  the  founder  of  the  new  Aca- 


''Knno  in  Aristippi  futim  pneeepta  relabor 
""*     "  '  '  '  *       «re  Conor. 

loB.  Ep.  i.  1.  18. 


£t  mihi  res  non  me  rebus  subjongere  conor.' 

Ho    " 


And  again: — 

"  Omnifi  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res." 

lb.  17,  28. 
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demy.  Cameades  flouxiBhed  towards  the  middle  of  the  2iid 
century  b.c.  Under  him,  doubt  and  hesitation  began  still  more 
strongly  to  characterise  the  teaching  of  the  Piatonists.  His 
distinguished  tenet  was  an  entire  suspension  of  assent,  on  the 
ground  that  truth  has  always  a  certain  degree  of  error  combined 
with  it ;  and  so  far  did  he  carry  this  principle,  that  even  Clito- 
machus,  his  most  intimate  pupil,  could  never  discover  his  mas- 
ter's real  tenets  on  any  subject. 

i  9.  But  of  all  the  Grecian  sects,  that  of  the  PeripcOetics, 
founded  by  Aristotle,  had  the  greatest  influence  so  flEur  as  the 
researches  of  the  intellect  are  concerned ;  and  this  not  merely 
in  antiquity,  but  even  perhaps  to  a  still  greater  extent  in  modem 
times,  and  especially  during  what  are  called  the  middle  ages. 
Aristotle  was  bom  in  384  b.c,  at  Staglra,  a  sea-port  town  of 
Ghalcidice,  whence  he  is  frequently  called  the  StagirUe.  His 
father  Nicomachus  was  physician  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. At  the  age  of  17,  Ajistotle,  who  had  then  lost  both  father 
and  mother,  repaired  to  Athens.  Here  he  received  the  instructions 
of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  and  other  Socratics ;  and  when,  about 
three  years  after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  Plato  returned  to  that 
city,  Aristotle  immediately  attended  his  lectures.  Plato  consi- 
dered him  his  best  scholar,  and  called  him  '^  the  intellect  of  his 
school."  Aristotle  spent  twenty  years  at  Athens,  during  the 
last  ten  of  which  he  established  a  school  of  his  own ;  but  during 
the  whole  period  he  appears  to  have  kept  up  his  connexion  with 
the  Macedonian  court.  On  the  death  of  Plato  in  347,  Aristotle 
quitted  Athens,  and  repaired  to  Atameus,  in  Mysia,  where  he 
resided  two  or  three  years  with  Hermias,  a  former  pupil,  who 
had  made  himself  dynast  of  that  city  and  of  Assos,  and  whose 
adopted  daughter  he  married.  Atameus  being  threatened  by 
the  Peisians,  into  whose  hands  Hermias  had  fallen,  Aristotle 
escaped  with  his  wife  to  Mytilene,  and  in  342  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Phihp  of  Macedon  to  undertake  the  instruction  of  his 
son  Alexander.  Philip  treated  the  philosopher  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  at  his  request  caused  the  city  of  Sta^ra  to  be  re- 
built, which  had  been  destroyed  in.  the  Olynthian  war.  It  was 
here,  in  a  gymnasium  called  the  NymphsBum,  that  Aristotle 
imparted  his  instructions  to  Alexander,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  noble  youths.  In  335,  a^r  Alexander  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Aristotle  quitted  Macedonia,  to  which  he  never  re- 
turned. He  again  took  up  his  abode  at  Athens,  where  his 
friend  Xenocrates  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Academy.  To 
Aristotle  himself  the  Athenians  assigned  the  gymnasium  called 
the  Lyceum  ,*  and  from  his  habit  of  delivering  his  lectures  whilst 
walking  up  and  down  in  the  shady  walks  of  ^s  place,  his  school 
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was  called  the  peripcUetic.*  In  the  xnoming  he  lectured  onlj  to 
a  select  cIbss  of  pupik,  called  esoteric.f  and  these  lectures  'were 
called  acroamatict  t  in  contradistinction  to  being  written  and 
published.  His  afternoon  lectures  were  delivered  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  were  therefore  called  exoteric. ^  His  method  appears 
to  have  been  that  of  a  regular  lecture,  and  not  the  Socratic  tme 
of  question  and  answer.  It  was  during  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  he  presided  ove^  the  Lyceum  that  he  composed  the 
greater  part  of  his  works,  and  prosecuted  his  researches  in  na- 
tural history,  in  which  he  was  most  liberally  assisted  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  Alexander.  The  latter  portion  of  Aristotle's  life  was 
unfortunate.  He  appears  to  have  lost  from  some  unknown  cauee 
the  friendship  of  Alexander ;  and,  after  the  death  of  that  mcmaTch, 
the  disturbances  which  ensued  in  Greece  proved  unfiivourable  to 
his  peace  and  security.  Being  threatened  with  a  proeecution 
fer  impiety,  he  escaped  from  Athens  and  retired  to  Chalcis ;  bat 
he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  deprived  of  all 
the  rights  and  honours  which  he  previously  enjoyed.  He  died  at 
Ghalcis  in  322,  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age.  In  perscm  Aristotle 
was  short  and  slender,  with  small  eyes,  and  something  of  a  lii^. 
His  manners  were  characterised  by  briskness  and  vivacity,  and  he 
paid  considerable  attention  to  his  dress  and  outward  appearance. 

Of  all  the  philosophical  systems  of  antiquity,  that  of  Aristotle 
was  best  adapted  to  the  practical  wants  of  mankind.  It  was 
£)unded  on  a  close  and  accurate  observation  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  extemal  world ;  but  whilst  it  sought  the  practical 
and  useful,  it  did  not  neglect  the  beautiful  and  noble.  His  works 
consisted  of  treatises  on  natural,  moral,  and  pohtical  philofloj^, 
history,  rhetoiic,  criticism,  &c. ;  indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  his  vast  and  comprehensive  genius  did  not 
embrace.  Any  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  these  works  would 
far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present  work.  His  greatest  claim 
to  our  admiration  is  as  a  logician.  He  perfected  and  brought 
into  form  those  elements  of  the  dialectic  art  which  had  been 
struck  out  by  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  wrought  them  by  his 
additions  into  so  complete  a  system,  that  he  may  be  regarded  as 
at  once  the  founder  and  perfecter  of  logic  as  an  art,  which  even 
down  to  our  own  days  has  been  but  very  little  improved. 

HO.  The  school  of  the  Stoics  was  founded  by  Zeno,  a  native  of 
Oitium  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  The  exact  date  of  Zeno*s  birth 
is  uncertain ;  but  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Athens  about  the 

•  PVom  ire^inarelv,  to  walk  alxmt.  Others,  however,  perhaps  more 
correctly,  derive  it  from  the  place  itself  being  called  6  frefwiroroc,  or  ihi 
promenade.  |  iaiyrepiKoc,  inner,  intimate, 

X  uKgoafiariKSg,  cammunieated  orally,  §  i^ore^iKoCy  extemoL 
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beginning  of  the  3rd  century  (b.c.  299)  ;  a  vieit  which,  according 
to  some  accounts,  was  owing  to  his  having  been  shipwrecked  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pirteus.  At  Athens  he  first  attached  him- 
self to  the  C3^cs,  then  to  the  Megarics,  and  lastly  to  the  Acade- 
micians ;  but  after  a  long  course  of  study  he  opened  a  school  of 
his  own  in  the  Poecile  Stoa,  or  painted  porch,  whence  the  name 
of  his  sect.  The  speculative  doctrines  of  Zeno  were  not  marked 
by  much  originality.  He  inculcated  temperance  and  self-denial, 
and  his  practice  was  in  accordanoe  with  his  precepts.  The  want 
of  reach  in  the  Stoic  tenets,  which  did  not  demand  so  much 
refined  and  abstract  thought  as  those  of  nmny  other  sects,  as 
well  as  the  outward  gravity  and  decorum  which  they  inculcated, 
recommended  their  school  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  espe- 
cially among  the  Homans,  by  whom  that  sect  and  the  Epicurean 
were  the  two  most  universally  adopted.  Two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious writers  on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  whose  works  are  extant, 
are  Epictetus  and  the  Emperor  M.  Aurehus. 

Epicurus  was  bom  at  Samos  in  342,  of  poor  but  respectable 
Athenian  parents.  He  followed  at  first  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  and  aitet  spending  some  time  in  travelling,  settled 
at  Athens  at  about  the  age  of  35.  Here  he  purchased  a  garden, 
apparently  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  where  he  established  his  phi- 
losophical school.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  only  head  of  a 
sect  who  had  not  previously  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
study,  and  prided  himself  on  being  self-taught.  In  physics  he 
adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Ionics ;  in 
morals  that  of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  that  pleasure  is  the  highest 
good ;  a  tenet,  however,  which  he  explained  and  dignified  by 
lowing  that  it  was  mental  pleasure  that  he  intended.  His  works 
have  perished,  but  the  main  substance,  both  of  his  physical  and 
religious  doctrines,  may  be  derived  from  Lucretius,  whose  poem 
De  Rerutn  Natura  is  an  exposition  of  his  principal  tenets.  The 
ideas  of  atheism  and  sensual  degradation  with  which  the  name 
of  Epicurus  has  been  so  frequently  coupled  are  founded  on  igno- 
rance of  his  real  teaching.  But  as  he  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  interference  of  the  gods  in  human  affairs, — 
though  he  held  their  existence, — ^his  tenets  were  very  liable  to 
be  abused  by  those  who  had  not  sufficient  elevation  of  mind  to 
love  virtue  for  its  own  sake. 

^11.  We  have  thus  traced  the  progress  of  Grecian  literature 
from  its  earhest  dawn  till  it  was  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
master-minds  of  Athens.  After  the  deaQi  of  Alexander,  Grecian 
literature  did  not  become  extinct :  there  was  a  vitality  about  it 
that  insured  its  subsistence  £ot  several  ages,  though  not  in  its 
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fonner  splendour.  Alexandria,  now  the  emponuin  of  oommeroe, 
became  also  the  chief  seat  of  learning,  where  it  was  fostered  by 
the  nuwiiicence  and  favour  of  the  first  Ptolemies.  It  was  hen 
that  literature  became  a  profession,  supported  by  the  foundation 
of  noble  and  extensive  libraries,  and  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
grammarians  and  critics.  These  men  were  of  great  assistanoe 
to  literature  by  the  critical  care  which  they  bestowed  on  editkns 
of  the  best  authors,  and  by  the  invention  of  many  aids  to  faci- 
litate the  labours  of  the  student,  as  better  systems  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  &do.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  was  Ana- 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  chief  libraiian  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigu 
of  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  who  founded  there  a  school 
of  grammar  and  cntLoism.  It  was  he  and  his  pupil  Anstarchus 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  fbnning  the  canon  of  the  Gwk 
classical  writers ;  and  in  their  selection  of  authors  they  displayed 
for  the  most  part  a  correct  taste  and  sound  judgment.  To  Am- 
tophanes  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Greek  accents.  Aiis- 
tarohus  is  chiefly  renowned  as  the  editor  of  the  Homeric  poenis 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  From  their  school 
proceeded  many  celebrated  grammarians  and  lexicographan.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  was  the  sde  species  of 
literature  which  flourished  at  Alexandria.  Theocritus,  the  most 
charming  pastoral  poet  of  antiquity— of  which  species  of  compo- 
sition he  was  the  inventor — ^though  a  native  of  Syracuse,  lived 
for  some  time  at  Alexandria, -where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Ptolemy  II.  His  contemporaries  and  imitators,  Bion  of  Smyrna, 
and  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  also  wrote  with  much  grace  and  beauty. 
This  school  of  poetry  was  afterwards  cultivated  with  success  % 
Yiigil,  Tibullus,  and  others  among  the  Romans.  At  Alexandria 
also  flourished  Callimachus,  the  author  of  many  hymns,  elegies, 
and  other  poems,  which  were  much  admired  at  Eome,  and  w^e 
translated  and  imitated  by  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Amongst 
numerous  other  poets  we  can  only  mention  Apollonius  Rhodios, 
the  author  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  the  Aigonaats; 
and  Aratus,  who  composed  two  poems  on  astronomy  and  na- 
tural phenomena.  Among  the  Alexandrine  writeis  on  pure 
science,  the  mathematician  Euclid  (Eudides)  stands  conspicuous, 
whose  elements  of  geometry  still  foim  the  text-book  of  our 
schools.  He  flourished  during  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy 
(B.C.  323—283). 

M2.  The  list  of  Greek  writers  down  to  the  extinction  of  the 
Greek  empire  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged;  but  our  limits 
would  only  permit  us  to  present  the  reader  with  a  barren  list  of 
names ;  and  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting  foe 
notice  a  few  of  the  most  eminent. 
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The  historian  Polybiois  (b.c.  204 — 122)  has  aiieady  been  men- 
tioned SLS  taking  a  part  in  the  final  struggle  of  his  country  with 
Borne.  His  l£story,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  unfortu- 
nately perished,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity. 
His  long  residence  among  the  Uomans  afibrded  him  an  cnppor- 
tunity  of  studying  their  annals ;  and  from  the  period  of  the 
second  Punic  war  he  has  been  very  closely  follows!  by  Livy. 

Another  Greek  writer  of  Roman  history  was  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century 
B.C.  He  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  that 
city,  on  which  he  wrote  a  book,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is 
still  extant.  He  was,  however,  a  better  critic  than  histoiian, 
and  we  still  possess  several  of  his  treatises  in  that  department 
of  literature. 

Diodonys,  called  firom  his  country  Siculus,  or  the  Sicilian,  also 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Cassar.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  universal  history  in  40  books,  called  The 
Historical  Library ,  of  which  15  books  are  still  extant. 

Arrian,  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  wrote  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedition,  as  weU 
as  several  works  on  philosophical  and  other  subjects. 

Appian  of  Alexandria  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  Antoninus'  Pius,  and  "was  the  author  of  a  Roman  history. 

One  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  Greek  writers  of  this  time 
was  Plutarch,  the  biographer  and  philosopher.  He  was  a  native 
of  Ghieronea  in  Bceotia.  The  exact  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of 
.  our  era.  He  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Rome  and  Italy ;  but 
it  was  late  in  his  life  before  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Roman  literature,  and  he  appears  never  to  have  completely  mas- 
tered the  language.  The  later  years  of  his  life  seem  to  have  been 
spent  at  Ghsronea,  where  he  discharged  several  magisterial 
ofiices,  and  fiUed  a  priesthood.  His  Lives,  if  not  the  most  au- 
thoritative, are  certunly  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  ever 
written.  They  have  perhaps  been  more  firequently  translated 
than  any  other  book,  and  have  been  popular  in  every  age  and 
nation.  Besides  his  Lives,  Plutarch  was  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  treatises  on  moral  and  other  subjects. 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian, 
who  was  bom  at  Jerusalem  a.d.  37.  Though  a  Hebrew,  the 
Greek  style  of  Josephus  is  remarkably  pure. 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographer,  was  a  jmtive  of  Amasia  in 
Pontus,  and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  His 
valuable  work  on  geography,  which  also  contains  many  important 

2D 
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liktorical  fiicts,  still  existB  pretty  neatly  entiie,  though  the  text 
k  often  coirapt. 

Pausiuiias,  author  of  the  Description  of  Greece^  is  supposed  to 
li&ye  been  a  native  of  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  8Bra.  His  account  of  Greece  is  of  considerable  value, 
jfor  many  of  the  great  works  of  Grecian  art  were  extant  when  he 
travelled  through  the  country,  and  he  appears  to  have  desciibed 
them  with  fidelity  as  well  as  minuteness. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  was  bom  at  Nicsea  in  Bithynia, 
A.D.  155.  His  history  of  Rome  in  80  books  extended  from  the 
earliest  times  to  a.d.  229.  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state,  but  is  still  a  valuable  authority  for  the  history  of 
the  latter  republic  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  empire. 

Lucian,  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  entertaining  of  anci^it 
writers,  and  who,  from  his  sparkling  style,  his  turn  of  mind,  and 
his  disregard  for  authority,  may  be  compared  to  Swiil  or  Voltaire, 
was  bom  at  Samosata,  probably  about  a.d.  120.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  best  known  are  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  which 
have  been  universally  esteemed,  not  only  for  their  wit,  but  also 
for  their  Attio  grace  of  diction. 

We  cannot  close  this  imperfect  list  of  Greek  profane  writers 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician.  ' 

GaLen  was  bom  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  a.d.  130.     He  completed  I 

his  education  at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria',  after  which  he  | 

undertook  some  extensive  travels.  He  seems  to  have  visited  Borne 
at  least  twice,  and  attended  on  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Yerus.  The  writings  ofGaLen  formed  an  epoch  in  medical  science, 
and  afl^r  his  time  all  the  previous  medical  sects  seem  to  have  ' 

become  merged  in  his  followers  and  imitators.  -        I 

§13.  But  the  Greek  language  was  not  merely  destined  to  be  | 

the  vehicle  of  those  civilising  influences  which  flow  from  the  | 

imagination  of  the  sublimest  poets  and  the  reasonings  of  the 
most  profound  philosophers.  The  still  more  glorious  missioii  i 
was  reserved  for  it,  of  conveying  to  mankind  through  the  Goqwl 
that  certain  prospect  of  a  life  to  come,  which  even  the  wisest  <^ 
the  Grecian  sages  had  beheld  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  Three 
at  least  of  the  four  Gospels  were  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as 
well  as  the  greater  portion  of  those  scriptures  which  compose 
the  New  Testament.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  facilities 
which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  aflbrded  to  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel ;  nor  were  there  wanting  in  subsequent  ages  men 
who  assisted  its  extension  by  their  writings.  Even  the  works 
of  an  author  like  Lucian  were  subservient  to  this  end,  by  casting^ 
ridicule  on  the  gods  of  paganism,  and  thus  preparing  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  reception  of  a  purer  doctrine.     Among  the  Greek 
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FatheiB  of  the  Chuich  weie  many  men  of  distrngiuBhed 'talent ; 
as  Justin  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Clmstian  writers, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  many 
others ;  especially  Joannes,  sumamed  Chrysostomns,  or  thil 
golden-moiUhed,  from  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

The  Greek  language  and  hterature  continued  to  subsist  till 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Even  that 
shock  did  not  entirely  destroy  their  vitaHty.  The  many  learned 
Greeks  who  then  took  refuge  in  Italy  were  the  means  of  reviying 
the  study  of  their  tongue,  then  almost  entirely  neglected,  in  the 
West,  and  especially  at  Florence,  under  the  auspices  of  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  who  appointed  Johannes  Argyropulus,  one  of  these 
refugees,  preceptor  to  his  son  and  nephew.  Maximus  Planudes, 
Manuel  Moechopulus,  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  Theodore  Gaza,  and 
others,  assisted  in  this  work ;  and  through  these  men  and  their 
successors,  and  particularly  through  the  labours  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tins,  the  Venetian  printer,  who  flourished  in  the  same  century, 
the  chief  masterpieces  of  Grecian  literature  have  been  handed 
down  and  made  intelligible  to  us. 
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Book  I.— 1£YTHICAL  AGB. 

B.C. 

1184.  Captnra  of  Troy- 

11S4.  BmicnUfon  orue  BcBOtiaiw  flrom  Thowaly  Into  BoboUs. 
1104.  Retun  of  cbo  Hendids.    Cooqaott  of  Petoponnemu  by  dw  Dorlaub 
1050.  CvnuB  ftranded. 
690.  Probable  age  of  Homer. 

Book  IL— GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

776.  CanuBBBeement  of  Uie  Olympiads.    A«e  of  Lycor^ns. 

747.  Pbidon,  tyrant  of  Argoiu  celebrates  tbe  8th  Olympic  r 

743.  Beginning  of  the  first  Mesaenian  war. 

734.  Syracoae  founded  by  Archiaa  of  Corinth. 

7S8.  End  of  the  first  Measenian  War. 

790.  Sybaria,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achmms. 

710.  Croton,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  AcluBana. 

706.  Tarentum  founded  by  the  Lacedsmonian  Partheali,  under  Phalamhwa. 

700.  Arehilochus  of  Paroa,  the  iambic  poet,  flourished. 

091.  Simonidea  of  Amorgos,  the  lyric  poet,  fiouriahed. 

600.  Foundation  of  Gela  in  Sicily. 

085.  The  beginning  of  the  seeond  Measenian  war. 

663.  First  annual  Archon  at  Athena.    Tyrtcna,  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to  ^Mrta 

after  the  flrat  success  of  the  Messenians,  and  by  hia  martial  songs  rovsed  ths 

Ihinting  courage  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
670.  Aleman,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and  the  chief  lyrie  poet  of  Sparta,  floorialnd. 
668.  End  of  the  seeond  Messenlan  war. 

664.  A  aea-fight  between  the  Corinthiana  and  Coreyraana,  the  most  aneient  aen-fight 

recorded.    Zaleucus,  the  lawgiver  in  Locri  Epizephyril,  flourished. 
657.  Byxantium  founded  by  the  Megiiriana. 

655.  Tbe  Bacchiadg  expelled  lh>m  Corinth.    Cypaelua  begina  to  reign. 
644.  Pantaleon,  king  or  Pisa,  celebrates  the  Olympic  games. 
630.  Cyrene  in  Libya  founded  by  Battns  of  Thera. 
635.  Perlander  succeeds  Cypsdius  at  Corinth.     Arion  flourished  in  the  nig^  oT 

Periander. 
6S4.  Legislation  of  Draoon  at  Athena. 
61S.  Attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  master  of  Athena. 
610.  Sappho,  Alcvua,  and  Stesichorus  flourished. 
600.  Maasilia  in  Gaul  founded  by  the  Phoccana. 
596.  Epimenidea,  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athena. 

005.  Commenoement  of  the  Cirrhfloan  or  Sacred  War,  which  lasted  10  years. 
604.  Legialation  of  Solon,  who  waa  Athenian  archon  in  thia  year. 
Ml.  Cirrha  taken  by  the  Amphictyona. 

580.  Commencement  of  the  goTemment  of  Pittacua  at  Mytilene. 
680.  The  conquest  of  the  CirrhaDsna  completed,  and  the  Pythian  | 

The  Seren  Wiae  Men  flonriahed. 
569.  Death  of  Periander. 
98S.  Agrlgentum  founded. 

581.  The  dynaaty  of  the  CypseUdn  ended. 


673.  The  war  between  Piaa  and  Elis  ended  by  the  aoliifection  ofthe  Ptsaana. 

960.  Plaaatratns  usurps  the  goremment  of  Athena.    Ibyeua  of  Rheginm,  tho  tyxlo 


570.  Pittacus  resigns  the  goTemoMnt  of  MvtUene. 
*"  I  ended  by  the  I 
I  usurps  f 

poet,  flourished. 
590.  Cyrus  begina  to  reign  In  Persia. 
956.  SlmonidBs  of  Ceos,  the  lyric  poet,  bom. 
548.  The  temple  of  Delphi  burnt.    Anaximenea  flouriahed. 
546.  Sardia  taken  by  Cyrus  and  the  Lydian  monarchy  orerthrown.    Hipponax,  the 

iambic  poet,  flouriahed. 
644.  Pherecydea  of  Syroe,  the  philosopher,  and  Theognia  ofMegara,  the  poet,  flouriahed 
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539.  Ibyens  of  Rhegivm,  ihe  lyrie  poet,  floartohed. 
088.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyras.    Xenophanea  of  Cr* 
« 5S5.  Theapla  tbe  Athenian  first  exhibita  tragedy. 


088.  Babylon  taken  by  Cyras.    Xenophanea  of  Colophon,  the  phUoaoplMr,  lloariahed. 


683.  Polyerates  becomes  tyrant  of  Samoa. 

OSl.  The  ptailooopher  Pythagoraa  and  the  poet  AnaereoD  fiourished. 

fiS9.  Death  of  Cyrus,  and  acoeaaion  of  Cambyses  as  king  of  Persia. 

fiS7.  Death  of  Pisastratoa,  83  years  after  his  first  usorpation. 

OSS.  Cambyses  conquers  ^gypt  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.    Birth  of  iBschylua. 

5S3.  ChcerUus  of  Athens  exhibits  tragedy. 

989.  Polyerates  of  Samoa  put  to  death.    Birth  of  Pindar.    Death  of  Cambyiaea, 

oaurpation  of  the  Magi,  and  aeceasion  of  Dariua  to  the  Peralan  throne.    Ha- 

eatcus,  the  historian,  flouriahed. 
514.  Hipparchus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  slain  by  Hannodius  and  Arlstogitoa. 
Oil.  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  poet,  flouriahed. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hlpplaa  and  hla  fhmlly  fhMn  Athens.    The  tan  tribes  instituted  at 

Athens  I7  Clisthenes. 
504.  Charon  of  Lampaacua,  the  historian,  flouriahed. 
901.  Naxos  besieged  by  Artstagoraa  and  the  Persians.    Upon  the  fldhm  of  this  at- 


tempt Aristagoraa  detarminea  to  iwolt  ftt>m  the  Persftana. 

s  sdiclts  I .  ~  

.  'irstyear* 

Athenians,  bum  Sardia.    JEachylua,  aged  85,  first  exhibits  tragedy. 


500.  Aristagorss  solicits  aid  Itom  Athena  and  Sparta.    Birth  of  Anaxagora*  the 
philosopher.    First  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    The  lonians,  assisted  by  the 


400.  Second  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt. 

406.  Third  year  of  tlie  Ionian  revolt.    Arlstagoras  slain  in  Thraee.    Death  of 

Pythagoras. 

407.  Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    HisUvus  comes  down  to  the  coast.   Birth  o.f 

Hellanieus  of  Mytilene,  the  historian. 
406.  Fifth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    Birth  of  Sophocles. 
405.  Sixth  and  laat  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.    The  loniana  daftaiad  in  a  naval  battle 

near  Miletus,  and  Miletus  taken. 
403.  The  Persians  take  the  Lelanda  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  tnd  Tanedos.    Miltiadea  files 

flrom  the  Chersoneaus  to  Athens. 

408.  Mardonlus,  the  Persian  general,  invadea  Europe,  and  unltea  Macedonia  to  the 

Persian  empire. 

401.  Darius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand  eaith  and  water.    Demaratus,  king  of 

Sparta,  depoaed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  coUeague  Cleomenea.  He  fliea  to  Dariua. 

400.  Datia  and  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  generals.  Invade  Europe.  They  take  Eretria 
in  Eubcsa  and  land  in  Attica.  They  are  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians 
under  the  command  of  Miltiadea.  JBaehylua  Aught  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
St.  35.    War  between  Athens  and  ^gina. 

460.  Miltiadea  attempts  to  conouer  Paros,  but  la  repulaed.  He  la  accused,  and,  un- 
able to  pay  the  fine  in  whieh  he  was  condemned,  is  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  died. 

466.  Revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persiana  in  the  Anirth  year  after  the  battle  ofMarathon. 

485.  Xerxes,  lOng  of  Persia,  succeeds  Darius.    OelOB  beeomee  master  of  Syracuse. 

484.  Egypt  reconquered  by  the  Persians.  Harodotai  bom.  JBsehylus  gains  the 
prize  in  tragedy. 

488.  Ostracism  of  Aristides. 

481.  Themistocles  the  leading  man  at  Athena. 

480.  Xerxea  invades  Greece.  He  set  out  fttmi  Sardia  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
The  batttoa  of  TiiermopyUB  and  Artemialum  were  fought  at  the  time  of  the 
Olympic  games.  The  Athenians  deserted  their  city,  whicii  was  taken  by 
Xerxea.  The  battle  of  Salamia,  In  wliich  the  fleet  of  Xerxe».waa  deatroyed, 
was  fought  in  the  autumn. 
Birth  of  Eurlpldea. 

470.  After  the  return  of  Xerxea  to  Asia,  Mardonlus,  who  was  left  in  the  command 
of  the  Persian  army,  paaaed  the  winter  in  Tbeasaly.  In  the  spring  be  marchea 
Bouthward  and  occupiea  Athens  ten  months  after  its  occupation  by  Xerxea. 
At  the  battle  at  Platsa,  fought  in  September,  he  is  delbated  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  command  of  Pausaniaa.  On  the  same  day  the  Persian  fleet  is  defeated  off 
Mycale  by  the  Greek  fleet.  Seatoa  beaieged  by  the  Greeks  in  tlie  autumn,  and 
surrendered  in  the  following  spring. 

478.  Sestos  taken  by  the  Greeks.  The  history  of  Herodotus  terminates  at  the  siege 
ofS 


Book  in.— THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELOPONNESIAN 
WAR. 

478.  In  conseouence  of  the  haughty  conduct  of  Pauaanias,  the  maritime  alliea  place 
themaelvea  under  the  aupremacy  of  Athens.    Commencement  of  the  Atha* 
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nlan  aaeendeney  or  empire,  which  lasted  about  70  year»— 65  betee  Om  rota 

of  the  AtJiimlan  aflhin  in  Sicily,  73  befbre  the  eaptbre  of  Atheas  by  Lyvaa- 

der. 
476.  Clmon,  eominaiidlng  tbe  ibrcee  of  the  Atheniane  and  of  the  allies,  ezpds  cbe 

Persians  flrom  Elon  on  the  Strymon,  end  then  takes  the  island  of  Scyros,  wten 

the  bones  of  Theoens  are  disooTered. 
Simonides,  St.  80,  gains  the  prise  in  the  dithyrambie  choms. 
471.  Themlstoeles,  banished  by  ostracism,  goes  to  Argos.    Pausanias  eonTided  «f 

treason  and  put  to  death.    Thucydidea  the  historian  bom. 
469.  Pericles  begins  to  take  part  in  public  aflkirs,  40  years  bcfl>rehis  death. 
468.  Myeena  destroyed  by  the  ArglTes.    Death  of  Ailatides.    Socrates  bom.   Soph 

ocles  sained  hia  first  tragic  Tlctory. 
407.  Bimoniitos,  «t.  90,  died. 

400.  Naxos  revolted  and  subdued.    Great  rictory  of  Cimon  over  the  PersiaiMi  at  the 
•     rirer  Eorymedon,  in  Pamphylia.    Themistodes  fliee  to  Penis. 

405.  Rerolt  of  Thasos.    Deatll  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  and  aoceeskm  of  Axtar 

xerxesl. 
464.  Earthquake  at  SparU,  and  rerolt  of  the  Helots  sndMessenians.   CinMmmaittes 

to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians.    Zeno  of  Elea  flonrished. 
403.  Thssos  subdued  by  Cimon. 

401.  Cimon  marches  a  second  time  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  bat  hia 

offers  are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  the  Athenian  troops  sent  back.  OstivcisBi 
of  Cimon.    Pericles  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 
400.  Rerolt  of  Inaros,  and  first  year  of  the  Egyptian  war,  which  lasted  0  years.    IIm 
Athenians  sent  assistance  to  the  Egyptians. 

456.  The  OretUia  of  JBschylos  perfbrmed. 

457.  Battles  in  the  Megarid  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians.    Tbe  Laeedm- 

monians  march  into  Doris  to  assist  the  Dorians  sgainst  tbe  Phocisns.    On 

their  return  they  sre  attacked  by  the  Athenians  st  Tanagra,  but  the  latter  are 

defbated.    The  Athenians  commence  building  their  long  walls,  which  were 

completed  in  the  foUowins  yesr. 
450.  The  Athenisns,  commanded  by  Myronidea,  defeat  the  Thebans  at  <Bnophyta. 

Recall  of  Cimon  flrom  exile.    Death  of  iBschylus,  St.  00. 
455.  The  Messenisns  conquered  by  the  LscedBmonians  in  the  tenth  year  of  tbe  wsr. 

Tolmides,  the  Athenisn  general,  settles  the  expelled  Messenisns  at  Nanpaetna. 

See  B.C.  404.    Tolmides  sails  round  Peloponnesus  witl^an  Athenian  fieet,  and 

does  great  injury  to  the  Peloponneoians. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  the  sixth  yesr.    See  b.c.  400.    All  Egynt  eonqnered 

by  the  Persians,  except  the  Marshes,  where  Amyrtans  cootinued  to  hold  ont 

for  some  years.    See  b.c.  449. 
Euripides  nt.  95  first  gains  the  prise  In  tragedy. 

454.  Campaign  of  Pericles  at  Sicyon  and  in  Acamania. 
Cratinus,  the  comic  writer,  fiourished. 

455.  Five  years*  truce  between  the  Athenians  and  Pdoponnesisns,  made  throu^  lbs 

intervention  of  Cimon. 
Anaxagoraa  el.  50  withdraws  ftom  Athens,  atter  residing  there  30  yesrs. 
449.  Renewal  of  the   war  with   Persia.      The   Athenians   send  assistsnce   to 

Amyrtnus.     Death  of  Cimon  and  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Salsmia  in 

Cyprus. 
448.  Sacred  War  between  the  Delphiana  and  Phocians  for  the  possession  of  the  omde 

and  temple.    The  Lacedemonians  assisted  the  Delphians,  and  the  Athenians 

the  Phocians. 
447.  The  Athenians  defoated  at  Cheronea  by  the  BoBotlans. 

445.  Revolt  of  Eubcsa  and  Megara  ttom  Athens.    The  five  yeara'  truce  having  ex- 
pired (see  B.C.  450),  the  Lacedemoniana,  led  by  Plelstoanax,  invade  Attica. 

Alter  the  Lacedemonians  hsd  retired,  Pericles  recoven  Enbcea.    The  3D  yean* 

truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
444.  Pericles  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  public  sflkirs  st  Athens.    Thncy- 

didas.  the  son  of  MUeslas,  the  leader  of  the  aristoeratical  party,  ostracised. 
443.  The  Athenisns  send  a  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy.    Herodotus  et.  41,  and  Lyaiaa 

Bt.  15,  accompany  this  colony  to  Thurii. 
441.  Euripides  gains  the  first  prize  in  tragedy. 
440.  Samoa  revolts  fltmi  Athens,  but  Is  subdued  by  Pericles  in  the  ninth  montb. 

Sophocles  et.  55  was  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  generals  who  fou^  againaK 

Samoa. 
43ft  Athens  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
437.  Colony  of  Agnon  to  Amphipolis. 
430.  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prixe. 
485.  Wsr  between  the  Corinthisns  snd  Corcyresns  on  aeoomit  of  Eptdammia.    Tba 

Corinthians  defoated  by  the  Corcyresns  in  a  aea-flght. 
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414.  The  CoriothUais  make  gnat  preparationa  to  earry  on  the  war  with  ▼icour. 
433.  The  Corcyneana,  and  Corinthiaoa  send  embaaaiea  le  Athens  to  solicit  asaistanee. 
The  Athenians  Torm  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Corcyraans. 

433.  The  Corcyrsana,  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  defeat  the  Corinthians  in  the  sprinf . 

In  the  same  year  Potldflsa  revolts  from  Athens.    Congress  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  in  the  autumn  to  decide  upon  war  with  Athens. 

Anaxagoras,  prosecuted  (br  impiety  at  Athena,  withdraws  to  Lampaacua,  where 
he  died  about  four  yeara  afterwards. 

Amasia  prosecuted  by  the  comic  poet  Hermippuaf  but  acquitted  through  the  ln> 
fluence  of  derides. 

Prosecution  and  death  of  Phidias. 
431.  First  «year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Thebana  make  an  attempt  upon 
Platea  two  montha  before  midanmmer.    Eighty  days  afterwards  Attica  is  in- 
vaded by  the  Peloponnesians.    Alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  Sitalces, 
king  of  Thrace. 

Hellenicus  ast.  65,  Herodotus  st.  53,  Thucydides  nt.  40,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  Mediea  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
430.  Second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Second  invasion  of  Attica.    The  plsfne 

rages  at  Athens. 
439.  Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Potidsa  surrenders  to  the  Athenians 
after  a  siege  of  more  than  two  years.    Naval  actions  of  Phormio  in  the  Corin- 
thian gulph.    Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Platea. 

Death  of  Pericles  in  the  autumn. 

Birth  of  Plato,  the  Philosopher. 

Eupolis  and  Phrynichira,  the  oomic  poets,  exhibit. 
iSS.  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Third  Invasion  of  Attica.    Revolt  of  all 
Lesbos,  except  Methymna.    Mytilene  besieged  towards  the  autumn. 

Death  of  Anaxagoras,  ast.  73. 
4S7.  Fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Fourth  invasion  of  Attica.  Mytileno 
taken  by  the  Athenians  and  Lesbos  recovered.  The  demagogue  Cleon  begins 
to  have  great  influence  in  public  affairs.  Platiea  aurrendered  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. Sedition  at  Coreyra.  The  Atheniana  send  assistance  to  the  Leon- 
tines  in  Sicily. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  first  exhibits. 

Gorgias  ambassador  ftxna.  Leontim  to  Athens. 
490.  Sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    The  Peloponneaiana  do  not  Invade  Attica 
in  consequence  of  an  earthquake. 

Lustration  of  Delos. 
4S5.  Seventh  year  ofthePeloponttaaian  war.    Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.    Demosthenes 
takes  possession  of  Pylos.    The  Spartans  in  the  Island  of  Sphacteria  surren- 
dered to  Cleon  73  days  afterwards. 

Accession  of  Darius  Nothns. 

The  Ackamian*  of  Aristophanes. 

434.  Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Nieias  ravages  the  coast  of  Laoonla  and 

captures  the  island  of  Cythera.    March  of  Brasidaa  into  Thrace,  who  obtains 
possession  of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis.    The  Athenians  defeated  by  the 
Thebans  at  Delium. 
Socrates  and  Xenophon  fought  at  the  battle  of  Delialn. 
Thucydides,  the  historian,  commanded  at  Amphipolis. 
The  Knights  of  Aristophanes. 
483.  Ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Truce  for  a  year. 

Thneydidea  banished  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Amphipolis.    Ha  was  90 

yeara  in  exile. 
The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  first  exhibited. 
438.  Tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Hostilities  in  Thrace  between  the  Lacs- 
demonians  and  Athenians.    Both  Brasidaa  and  Cleon  fldl  in  battle. 
The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  and  second  exhibition  of  the  Clouds. 
Death  of  Cratinua. 

Protagoras,  the  sophist,  comes  to  Athena. 

481.  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.    Trace  for  50  years  between  the 

Athenians  and  Lacedsmoniana.    Though  this  traee  was  not  formally  declared 

to  be  at  an  end  till  B.C.  414,  there  were  notwithstanding  frequent  hostilities 

meantime. 

490.  Twelfth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Ar- 

gives  eflbcted  by  means  of  Alcibiades. 
410.  Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Alcibiades  marches  Into  Pelopon- 


The  Peace  of  ArlBtophanes. 
418.  Fourteenth  year  of  the  Petoponnesian  war.    The  Athwilana  send  a  flMVe  into 
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Peiopoonenu  to  aaalrt  the  Argires  afiinst  the  Lecetemontme,  \m  are  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  Maniineia.    AUianee  between  Spaita  and  Aigoa. 

417.  Fifteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war. 

416.  Sixteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war.    The  Athenlana  conqoer  Melos. 

415.  Seventeenth  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war.  The  Athenian  expedition  against 
Sicily.  It  sailed  after  midaummer,  commanded  by  Niciaa,  Alcibiades,  and 
Lamachua.  Mntilation  of  the  Hemus  at  Athena  befiira  the  fleet  sailed.  Tlie 
Athenians  take  Catena.  Alcibiadea  is  recalled  home :  he  makes  faia  escape, 
and  takes  ntnge  with  the  Lacedemonians. 
Andoeides,  the  orator,  impneoned  on  the  mutilation  of  the  H^mue.  He  escapes 
by  taming  inlbnner. 

414.  Eighteenth  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.    Seeond  campaign  in  SieUy.    Tbe 

Athenians  invest  Syracuse.    Oylippus  the  Lacedemonian  eomes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Syracusans. 
The  Birds  of  Aristophanes. 

415.  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Inrasion  of  Attica  and  flMtiflralion 

of  Decelea,  on  the  advice  of  Alcibiadea. 
Third  campaign  in  Sicily.    Demosthenes  sent  with  a  large  ft>ree  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Atheniana.    Total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet. 
Nicies  and  Demosthenes  surrender  and  are  put  to  death  on  the  I9ih  or  13ih  of 
September,  16  or  17  daya  ^er  the  ecapae  of  the  moon,  which  took  place  on  Ike 
S7th  of  August. 
419.  Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Tbe  Lesbians  revolt  from  Athens. 
Alcibiadea  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians  to  Asia  to  Ibrm  a  treaty  with  the  Per^ 
aians.    He  succeeds  in  his  mission  and  ftnrna  a  treaty  with  Tissaphenies,  and 
urges  the  Athenian  allies  in  Asia  to  revolt. 
The  Andromeda  of  Euripides. 
411.  Twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Democnusy  abolished  at  Athens, 
and  the  government  entrusted  to  a  council  of  Four  Hundred.    This  ooundl 
holds  the  government  four  months.    The  Athenian  army  at  Samoa  recalls  AI- 
cibladee  ftx>m  exile  and  appoints  him  one  of  their  generals.    He  is  afterwards 
recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  Athens,  but  he  remained  abroad  Ibr  the  next 
four  years  at  the  head  of  Um  Athenian  foroea.    Mindaras,  the  Laoedemoauan 
admiral,  defeated  at  Cvnossema. 
Antiphon,  the  orator,  had  a  great  share  in  the  establishment  of  the  Four  Ilaadrcd. 

After  their  downAl  he  is  brought  to  trial  and  put  to  death. 
The  history  of  Thueydides  suddenly  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 
The  Lysutrala  and  TlUtmopkoriazuM  of  Aristophanes. 
Lysias  returns  fh>m  Thurii  to  Athens. 
410.  Twenty-second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Mindaras  defeated  and  slain  bf 

AlciUades  at  Cyzicus. 
400.  Twenty-third  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war. 

The  Pkiloctetes  of  Sophocles. 
408.  Twenty-fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Alcibiadea  recovers  Byantiion. 
The  Orestet  of  Euripides. 
The  Pluttu  of  Aristophanes. 
407.  Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war.    Alcibiadea  rettirns  to  Athena. 
Lysander  appointed  the  Lacedemonian  admiral  and  supported  by  Cyrus,  who 
thia  year  received  the  government  of  the  countries  on  tne  Asistie  eossL    An- 
tiochus,  the  Lieutenant  of  Alcibiadea,  defeated  by  Lysander  at  Nodum  In  the 
abaence  of  Alcibiadea.    Alcibiadea  is  in  conaequence  banished,  and  ten  new 
generals  appointed. 
406.  Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Callieratidas,  who  succeeded 
Lysander  as  Lacedemonian  admiral,  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  the  sea- 
fight  off  the  Arginaase  islands.    The  Athenian  generals  oondsmned  to  death 
because  they  had  not  picked  up  the  bodiea  of  uiose  who  had  fellen  In  Hw 
batUe. 
Dionyaius  becomes  master  of  Syracuse. 
Death  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 
406.  Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.    Lysander  defeats  the  Athenlana 
off  .figospotami,  and  ukes  or  destroys  aU  their  fleet  with  the  exception  of  eight 


ships  which  fled  with  Conon  to  Cyprus. 

The  Frogs  of  Aristophanes. 
404.  Twenty-eighth  and  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    Athens  taken  by  Ly- 
sander in  tbe  spring  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Munychion.    Democracy  abol- 
ished, and  the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  men,  usually  called  the  Thirty 
Tyranta. 

The  Thirty  Tyranu  held  their  power  for  eight  months,  till  Thraaybulus  ocenpiod 
Phyle  and  advanced  to  the  Plreus. 

Death  of  AlciUades  during  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty. 
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403.  Thrasybulns  and  bia  party  obtain  poaaesalon  of  tbe  Pinsna,  fltm  whence  they 
canied  on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  the  snecessors  of  the 
Thirty.  They  obtain  possession  of  Athens  before  Joly ;  bnt  the  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  was  not  Unally  condoded  till  September. 

Thncydides,  »t.  68,  returns  to  Athens. 
401.  Ezpedition  of  Cvros  acainst  his  brother  Aitazerxes.    He  foils  in  the  battie  of 
Cnnaxa,  which  was  fooght  in  the  antnxnn.    His  Greek  austlliaries  commence 
their  return  to  Greece,  osually  called  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

First  year  of  the  war  orLaoedamoi\and  Ells. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrus,  and  aAerwards  was  the  prinetpa!  general  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  retreat. 

The  (Bdmu  at  Colomu  of  Sophocles  exhibited  after  his  death  by  his  grsadson 


400.  Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  Greece. 

Second  year  of  the  war  of  Laoedamon  and  Ells. 
Tbe  speech  of  Andocidm  on  the  Mysteries. 
SOO.  The  Laoed»monians  send  Thimbron  with  an  army  to  assist  the  Greek  dtiss  in 
Asia  against  Tissaphemes  and  Phamabazus.     The  remainder  of  tbe  Ten 
Thousand  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Thimbron.    In  the  autumn  Thim* 
bron  was  superseded  by  Dercyllidas. 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedsmon  and  EUs. 
Death  of  Socrates.  »t.  70. 
Plato  withdraws  to  Megara. 
806.  Dercyllidas  continues  uie  war  in  Asia  with  success. 
397.  Dercyllidas  still  continues  the  war  in  Asia. 

500.  AgesOaus  supersedes  Dercyllidas.    First  campaign  of  AgeaUaus  in  Asia.    He 

winters  at  Ephesns. 

MS.  Second  campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia.  He  defoatp  Tissaphemes,  and  becomes 
master  of  Western  Asia.  Tissaphernes  superseded  Vy  Tithranstes,  who 
sends  envoys  into  Greece  to  induce  the  Greek  states  to  declare  war  against 
Laeedsmon .  Commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states  against  Lacedn- 
mon.  Lvsander  slain  at  Haliartns. 
Plato,  Bt.  34,  returns  to  Athens. 

SM.  Agesilaus  recalled  from  Asia  to  light  against  the  Greek  states,  who  had  declared 
war  against  Lacedamon.  He  passed  the  Hellespont  about  midsummer,  and 
was  at  the  entrance  of  Bceotia  on  the  14th  of  August.  He  defoats  the  allied 
forces  at  Coronea.  A  little  before  the  latter  battle  the  Laeedsmonlans  also 
gained  a  victory  near  Corinth ;  but  about  the  same  time  Conon,  the  Athenian 
admiral,  and  Phamabazus,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pisander,  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  offCnidus. 
Xenophon  aocompaliled  Agesilaus  fhmi  Asia  abd  fought  against  his  country  at 
Coronea.  He  was  in  consequence  banished  fVom  Athens.  He  retired  under 
Lacedemonian  protection  to  Sclllns,  where  he  composed  his  works. 

SOS.  Sedition  at  Corinth  and  victory  of  tbe  Lacedemonians  at  Lecheum.  Phama- 
bazus and  Conon  ravage  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  Conon  begins  to  restore 
the  long  walls  of  Athens  and  the  fortiilcations  of  the  Pireus. 

501.  The  Lacedemonians  under  Agesilaus  ravage  the  Corinthian  territory,  bnt  a 

Spartan  mora  is  cut  to  pieees  by  Iphicrates. 
The  Eeclenazusa  of  Aristophanes. 
Expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Acamania. 
Speech  of  Andocides  "  On  the  Peace.'*    He  is  banished. 
SOO.  Expedition  of  Agesipolis  into  Argolis.    The  Persians  again  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Conon  is  thrown  into  prison.    The  Athenians  as- 
sist Evacoras  of  Cyprus  against  the  Persians.    Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian 
commanmr,  is  deftated  and  slain  bythe  Lacedemonian  Teleutias  at  Aspendus. 
S80.  Agyrrhius  sent  as  the  successor  of  Thrasybulus  to  Aspendus  and  Iphicrates  to 
tike  Hellespont. 
Plato,  et.  40,  goes  to  Sicily :  the  first  of  the  three  voyages. 
I6S  Antalddas,  tbe  Lacedemonian  commander  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  opposed  to 
Iphicrates  and  Chabrias. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Plutua  of  Aristophanes. 
387.  The  peace  of  Antaloidas. 

380k  Restoration  of  the  Platea,  and  independence  of  tbe  town  of  Bceotia. 
385.  Destraetion  of  Mantinea  by  the  Lacedemonians  under  Agesipolis. 
884.  Birth  of  Aristotie. 
383.  First  year  of  the  Glynthlan  war. 

Phcebidaa  seizes  the  Cadmea,  the  citadel  (^Thebes. 
Birth  of  Demosthenes. 
S61.  Second  year  of  tbe  Olynthlatt  war. 

2d* 
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380.  Third  year  of  the  Olynihian  war. 
The  Pantgyriau  of  Isocraies. 

370.  Fourth  and  laat  year  of  the  Olynthiaa  war. 

The  Cadmea  recovered  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  the  winter. 
378.  Cleombrotus  sent  into  Bosotia  in  the  middle  oT  winter,  but  returned  wltboot  eC- 
fecting  anything.    The  Lacedemoniaji  Sphodriaa  makes  an  attempt  npoa  tlie 
Pineos.    The  Athenians  form  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans  against  Spana. 
First  expedition  of  Agesilans  into  Bceotia. 

Death  of  Lysias. 

377.  Second  expedition  of  Agesilans  into  BcDOtia. 

376.  Cleombrotus  marches  into  Bceotia,  and  sustains  a  slight  repulse  at  the  passes 
of  Cithaeron. 
The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  conquered  by  Chabrias  off  Naxos,  and  the  Athsnlaiis 
'^  recover  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

875.  Cleombrotus  sent  into  Phocis,  which  had  been  Invaded  by  tlie  Thebans,  who 

withdraw  into  their  own  country  on  his  arrival. 
374.  The  Athenians,  jealous  of  the  Thebans,  eonclude  a  peace  with  Lsoedsmon. 
Timotbeus,  the  Athenian  commander,  takes  Corcyni,  and  on  his  retnra  to 
Athens  restores  the  Zacynthian  exiles  to  their  country.    This  leads  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  war  between  Athens  and  Laeedacmon. 
Second  destruction  of  Platca. 
Jason  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly. 
373.  The  Lacednmonians  attempt  to  regain  possession  of  Coreyra,  and  send  Mnaaip- 
.  pus  with  a  fbrce  for  the  purpose,  but  lie  is  delbated  and  aUin  by  the  Corcyrv- 
ans.    Iphiorates,  with  CalUstratus  and  Chabrias  as  his  coUmgnes,  sent  to 
Corcyra. 
Prosecution  of  Timotheus  by  Callistratus  and  Iphierates.    Timotheos  is  ac- 
quitted. 

378.  Timotheus  goes  to  Asia.    Iphierates  continued  in  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the 

Ionian  sea. 

371.  Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace  (called  the  Peace  of  Callias),  Ihm  which 

the  Thebans  were  excluded,  becaiue  they  would  not  grant  the  indcpendenee 
of  the  Boeotian  towns. 
The  Lacedasmonians,  commanded  by  Cleombrotus.  invade  Bceotia,  but  are  de* 
Ibated  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaiminondas  at  the  batUe  of  Lenetra.    Gom- 
mencement  of  the  Theban  Supremacy. 
Foundation  of  Megalopolis. 
370.  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  Arcadia. 

Jason  of  Phsne  slain.    After  the  interval  of  a  year,  Alexander  of  Phera  succeeds 

to  his  power  in  Thessaly. 
First  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.    They,  remain  in  Pdoponnesna 
four  months,  and  found  Messene. 
307.  Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia. 

Second  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.    He  is  imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Pherv, 

but  Epaminondas  obtains  his  release. 
Arehidamus  gains  a  victor}'  over  the  Arcadians. 
Death  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  after  a  reign  of  38  years. 
906.  Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 

The  ArchuUmus  of  Isocrates. 
966.  War  between  Arcadia  and  Ells. 
864.  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.    Battle  of  Olympla  at 

the  time  of  the  games. 
862.  Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.    Battle  of  Mantinea,  in  June, 
in  which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
Xenophon  brought  down  his  Greek  history  to  the  batUe  of  Mantinea. 
861.  A  general  peace  between  all  the  belligerents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Laeeds- 
monians,  because  the  latter  would  not  acknowledge  the  independenee  of  the 


Agesilaus  goes  to  Egypt  to  assist  Tachos,  and  dies  in  the  winter  when  preparing 

to  return  home. 
Birth  of  Dinarchus,  the  orator. 
860.  War  between  the  Athenians  and  Olynthians  for  the  possession  of  AmphipoUs. 
Timotheus,  the  Athenian  general,  repulsed  at  AmphipoUs. 

Book  V.— THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

850.  Accession  of  PhUlp,  king  of  Macedonia,  st.  S3.  He  defeats  Argaus,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  throne,  declares  AmphipoUs  a  ftee  city,  and  makes  peace  with  the 
Athenians.    He  then  defoats  the  Paonians  and  lUyrians. 
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858.  Amphipolto  taken  by  FUUp.    ExpeditioDortlie  AUMniansinto] 
357.  Chios,  Rbodes,  and  Byzantiom  rovoU  from  Atbana.    Fint  year  of  tbe  Soda! 
War. 
The  Pbociana  seize  Delphi.    Commencement  of  the  Sacred  War.    The  Thebans 

and  tlie  Locrians  are  the  chief  opponents  of  the  Phocians. 
Dion  sails  flrom  Zacynthus  and  lands  in  Sicily  about  September. 
350.  Second  year  of  the  Social  War. 

Birth  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic 

games. 
Potidaa  taken  by  Philip,  who  gives  it  to  Olynthns. 

Dionysins  tbe  younger  expelled  flrom  Syracuse  by  Dion,  after  a  reign  of  13 
years. 
355.  Third  and  last  year  of  the  Sodal  War.    Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and 

her  former  allies. 
354.  Trial  and  condemnation  of  Timothens. 

Demosthenes  begins  to  speak  in  the  assemblies  of  tbe  people. 
353.  Philip  seises  upon  Pagasv,  and  begins  to  besiege  Methone. 

Death  of  Dion. 
853.  Philip  takes  Methone  and  enters  Tbessaly.    He  defeats  and  slays  Onomarchus, 
the  Phocian.  general,  expels  the  tyrants  fhmi  Pher»,  and  becomes  master  of 
Thessaly.    He  attempts  to  pass  Thermopyla,  but  Is  preyented  by  the  Athen- 
ians. 
War  between  Laoedcmon  and  Megalopcdis. 
The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
849.  The  Olynthians,  atucked  by  PhiUp,  ask  succour  from  Athens. 

The  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
848.  Olynthian  war  continued. 
847.  Olynthus  taken  and  destroyed  by  PhiUp. 

Death  of  Plato,  let.  83.    Speusippus  succeeds  Plato.    Aristotle,  upon  the  death 
of  Plato,  went  to  Atameus. 
346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athraians. 

Philip  overruns  Phocis  and  brings  the  Sacred  War  to  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted 

10  years.    All  the  Phocian  cities,  except  Abas,  were  destroyed. 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
345.  Speech  of  .£schines  against  Timarchus. 

344.  Timoleon  sails  from  Corinth  to  Syracuse,  to  expel  the  tyrant  Dionysins. 
AristoUe,  after  three  years'  stay  at  Atameus,  went  to  Mytilene. 
The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
843.  Tiipoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 
Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
The  speech  of  Demosthenes  respecting  Halonnesns. 
The  speeches  nS  Demosthenes  and  uBschines  lUf^  Ilapawptvffsiai, 
348.  Philip's  expedition  to  Thrace.    He  is  opposed  by  Dioplthes,  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral at  the  Chersonesns. 
Aristotle  comes  to  tbe  court  of  Philip. 
Isocrates,  St.  94,  began  to  compose  the  Panathenaic  oration. 
Birth  of  Epicurus. 
841.  Philip  is  still  in  Thrace,  where  he  wintered. 

The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  third  and  fourth  PhU- 

ippics. 
Philip  besieges  Selymbria,  Perinthus,  and  Byaantinm. 
839.  Renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.    Phoolon  compels  Philip 
to  raise  the  siege  both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus. 
Xenocrates  succeeds  Speusippus  at  the  Academy. 
838.  Philip  is  chosen  general  or  the  Amphictyons  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa.    He  marches  through  Themionyls  and  seizes  Elatea.    The  Athenians 
form  an  alliance  with  the  Thebans ;  but  their  united  forces  are  defeated  by 
Philip  at  the  battle  of  Chsranea,  fought  on  the  7th  of  Metageitnion  (August). 
Philip  becomes  master  of  Greece.    Congress  at  Corinth,  in  which  war  is  de- 
clared by  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  appointed  to  conduct  it. 
Death  of  Isocrates,  nt.  96. 
336.  Death  of  Timoleon. 

Murder  of  PhUip,  and  accession  ofhis  son  Alexander,  mt.  30. 
335.  Alexander  marches  against  tbe  Thracians,  Triballi,  and  Illyrians.    While  he  is 
engaged  in  this  war  Thebes  revolts.    He  forthwith  marehes  sonthwarda  and 
deiuroys  Thebes. 
334.  Alexander  commences  the  war  against  Persia.    He  crosses  the  Hellespont  in  tbe 
spring,  defoats  the  Persian  satraps  at  the  Granicus  in  May,  and  etrnqpten  the 
western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athens. 
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333.  Alexandar  MibdoM  Lyeia  In  tlM  winter,  eolteetfl  his  fbroM  it  Gonlivm  in  tba 
spring,  and  defeats  Darios  at  Issns  lata  in  tlw  aatumn. 

833.  Alexander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  oT  seven  months,  in  July.  He  takes  Gaxa 
in  September,  and  tlien  marcbea  into  Egypt,  which  submits  to  him.  In  the 
winter  lie  Tisits  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  gives  orders  for  the  fbandation  of 
Alexandria. 

831.  Alexander  sets  out  lYom  Memphis  in  the  spring,  marehes  throogh  Phcenicia  and 
Syria,  crosses  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacns  in  th«;  middle  of  the  summer,  and 
defbats  Darius  again  at  Aibela  or  Gaugamela  on  tho  1st  of  October.    He  win- 
tered at  PersepoUs. 
In  Greece  Agis  is  deflsated  and  slain  by  Antipater. 

880.  Alexander  nuurches  into  Media,  and  takes  Ecbatana.    From  thence  he  seta  o«t 
in  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  is  slain  by  Dessus.    After  the  death  of  Darius,  Al- 
exander conquers  Hyrcania,  and  marches  in  pursuit  of  Bessus  thrtm^  Dran- 
giana  and  Arachosia,  towards  fisctria. 
Tho  speech  of  JEschines  sgalnst  Ctesiphon,  and  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  o« 

the  Crown.    iEschines,  after  his  ftuure.  withdrew  to  Asia. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy  during  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  eariier 
than  Menander. 

839.  Alexander  marches  across  the  Paropamisns  in  the  winter,  passes  the  Oxns, 
takes  Bessus,  and  reaches  the  Jaxanes,  where  he  founds  a  city,  Alexandria 
Eschaid.  He  subsequently  crosses  the  Jaxartes  and  defeats  the  Scythiana. 
He  winters  at  Bactra. 

3S8.  Alexander  Is  employed  during  the  whole  of 4his  campaign  in  the  conquest  of  8og- 


He  marries  Roxana,  vhe  daughter  of  Oxyaries,  a  Baetrian  prince. 

887.  After  the  aubjugation  of  Soguana  Alexander  retuma  to  Bactra,  fttMn  whenee  be 
marches  to  invade  India.  He  crosses  the  Hydaspes  and  defeats  Poms.  He 
continues  his  march  as  fer  as  the  Hyphasis,  but  is  there  compelled  by  his 
troops  to  return  to  the  Hydaspes.  In  the  autumn  he  begins  to  sail  down  th* 
Hydaspes  and  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean,  which  he  reached  in  July  in  the  Ibllow^ 
ingyear. 

890.  Alexander  retuma  to  Persia,  with  part  of  his  troops,  through  Oedrosla.  He 
sends  Nearchus  with  the  fleet  to  sail  ftom  the  moutlis  of  the  Indus  to  the  Per^ 
sian  gulph.    Nearchus  accomplishes  the  voyage  in  180  days. 

833.  Alexander  reaches  Susa  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Towards  the  dose  of  ii 
he  visits  Ecbatana,  where  Hephnstion  dies.  Haipalus  comes  to  Athens,  and 
bribes  many  of  the  Greek  oraton. 

SM.  Alexander  TMehes  Babylon  in  the  apring. 

Demosthenes,  accuaed  of  having  received  a  bribe  (bom  Harpslus,  Is  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  50  talents.    He  withdraws  to  Tnnen  and  ^gina. 

333.  Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  in  June,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  yeare  and  eight 


Division  of  the  satrapies  among  Alexander's  generals. 

The  Greek  states  make  war  a^nat  Macedonia,  usually  called  the  Lamian  war. 

Leosthenes,  the  Athenian  general,  defeats  Antipater,  and  besieges  Lsmia,  in 

which  Antipater  had  taken  reftige.    Death  of  Leosthenes. 
Demosthenes  returns  to  Athens. 
ISS.  Leonnatus  comes  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater,  but  is  defeated  and  slain.    Cra- 

terus  comes  to  the  assistance  of  Antipater.    Defeat  of  the  confederates  at  the 

battle  of  Craiuion  on  the  7th  of  August.    End  of  the  Lamian  war.    Munyehia 

occupied  by  the  Macedonians. 
Death  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Uth  of  October. 
Death  of  Aristotle,  St.  03,  at  Chalcis,  whither  he  had  withdrawn  ftom  Athens  a 

l(BW  months  beftyre. 
831.  Perdiccaa  invades  Egypt,  where  he  is  slain  by  his  own  troops.    Partition  of  tba 

provinees  at  Triparadisus. 
Menander,  at.  SO,  exhibits  his  first  comedy. 

816.  Death  of  Antipater,  after  appointing  Polysperehon  regent,  and  his  son  Caasan^r 

chUiareh. 

817.  War  between  Cassander  and  Polysperehon  in  Greece.    The  Athenians  put  Pbo- 

cion  to  death.    Athens  is  conquered  by  Cassander,  who  places  it  under  the 
government  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
817.  Death  of  Philip  Arrhidaus  and  Eurydice. 

Oiympias  returns  to  Macedonia,  and  is  besieged  by  Cassander  at  Pydna 
310.  Antigonus  becomes  master  of  Asia.    Cassander  takes  Pydna,  and  puts  Olyniplas 

to  death.    He  rebuilds  Thebes. 
315.  Coalition  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Caasander,  and  Lysimachus  against  Antigonua. 
First  year  of  the  war. 
Polemon  aucoeeda  Xenocrates  at  the  Acadmiy. 
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B.C. 


314.  Seeond  YMT  oftlie  war  aniurt  AatlcoDai. 
Deatlk  of  tlie  oraunr  jEscIuiiot,  nt.  75. 


313.  Tblni  year  ofthe  war  against  AntigoQiu. 
312.  Fourth  year  of  the  war  against  Antigoniu. 

311.  General  peace,   ^larder  ofRoxana  and  Alexander  IV.  by  Ctsaaader. 
310.  Ptolemy  appears  as  liberator  of  the  Greeks.    Renewal  of  hostUitiea  between  him 
and  Antigonus. 

306.  Ptolemy^s  expedition  to  Greece. 

307.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  beeomea  master  of  Athena.    Demetrius  Fha- 

lereus  leaires  the  eity. 
306.  Demetrius  recaUed  flrom  Athens.    He  defeats  Ptolemy  in  a  great  aearfight  off 
Salamis  in  Cyprus.    Aiter  thst  battle  Antigonus  assumes  the  title  of  kins,  and 
his  example  is  foUowed  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander. 
Epicurus  setaes  at  Athena,  where  he  teaches  about  30  years. 
305.  Rhodes  besieged  by  Demetrius. 

304.  Demetrius  makes  peace  with  the  Rhodians,  and  returns  to  Athens. 
30a  Demetrius  carries  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  sneoess  against  Gsssander. 
3Q9L  War  continued  in  Greece  between  Demetrius  and  Cassander. 
301.  Demetrius  crosses  over  to  Asia. 

Battle  of  Ipaus  in  Phrygia,  about  the  month  of  August,  in  which  Lystmaehusaad 
Seleucus  defeat  Antigonus  and  Demetrius.  Antigonus,  mU  81 ,  fltlls  in  the  battle. 
997.  Demetrius  returns  to  Greece,  and  makes  an  attempt  upon  Athens,  but  is  re- 
pulsed. 
Death  of  Cassander  and  accession  of  his  son  Philip  IV. 
SOS.  Death  of  Philip  IV.  and  accession  of  his  brother  Antipater. 
Demetrius  takes  Athens. 

ClTil  war  in  Macedonia  between  the  two  brothers,  Antipater  and  Alexander. 
Demetrius  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 
901.  Death  of  Menander,  set.  58. 
990.  Demetriua  takes  Thebes  a  second  time.    He  cdebrates  the  Pythian  games  at 


987.  Coalition  against  Demetrius.    He  is  driTsn  out  of  Macedonia,  and  his  dominions 
divided  between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus. 
Demetrius  sails  to  Asia. 
Pyrrhus  driven  out  of  Macedonia  by  Lysimachus  after  seven  months'  l 

980.  Demetrius  surrenders  himself  to  Seleucus,  who  keeps  him  in  captivity. 
985.  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus  is  associated  in  the  kingdom  by  his  flttber. 
983.  Demetrius,  act.  54,  mes  in  captivity  at  Apamea  in  Syria. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  et.  84. 

981.  Lysimachus  is  defeated  and  alain  by  Seleucus,  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion. 
980.  Seleucus  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  seven  months  after  the  death  of  Ly- 
simachus. 

Antiochus  I.,  the  son  of  Seleocus,  becomes  king  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  Cerannus  king 

of  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 
Irruption  of  the  Gauls  and  death  of  Ptolemy  Cerannus. 
Rise  of  the  AchsBan  league. 
979.  The  Gauls  under  Brennus  invade  Greece,  but  Brennus  and  a  great  part  of  his 

army  are  destroyed  at  Delphi. 

978.  Antigonus  Gonatas  becomes  king  of  Macedonia. 

973.  Pyrrhus  invades  Macedonia,  and  expels  Antlgontis  Gonataa. 

979.  Pyrrhus  invades  Peloponnesus,  and  perishes  in  an  attack  on  Argos.    Antigonus 

regains  Macedonia. 
968.  Death  of  Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  ct.  97. 
951.  Aratus  deUvers  Sieyon,  and  umtes  it  to  the  AchnaB  League. 
943.  Aratus,  a  second  time  general  of  the  Aefasan  League^  deUvers  Corinth  flrom  the 

Macedonians. 
941.  Agis  IV.,  king  of  Sparta,  put  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  attempts  to  reform 

the  state. 
939.  Death  of  Anticonns,  and  accession  of  his  son,  Demetrius  II. 

996.  Claomenes  IIL  becomes  king  of  Sparta. 

939.  Death  of  Demetrius  II.,  and  accession  of  Antigonus  Doson,  who  was  left  by 
Demetrius  guardian  of  his  son  Philip. 

997.  Cleomenes  commences  war  against  the  Aduean  League. 

996.  Cleomenes  carries  on  the  war  with  sneoess  against  Aratus,  who  is  again  the 

general  of  the  Achaean  League. 
99&  Reforms  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 

294.  The  Aehsans  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  Doson  against  Cleomenes. 
99L  Antigonus  defeats  Cleomenes  at  Sellasia,  and  obtains  possession  of  Sparta. 

Cleomenes  sails  to  Egypt,  where  hs  dies.    Extinction  of  the  royal  line  of  the 

Heradids  at  Sparta. 


B.C. 

SSO. 


HIBTOBY  OF  GBEECR 


Tha  Aelunaa  apply  ibr 
oftbe  Social 


817. 
S16. 
313. 
811. 


907. 

805. 
800. 
197. 
190. 
198. 


191. 
189. 
188. 

183. 

170. 

171. 


107. 

151. 
147. 
140. 


Death  of  Antigomia  Doaon,  and  aeeeaaUm  orPUUp  V.,  at.  17. 
The  Achaana  and  Aratna  are  defeated  by  the  iEtoUana. 

aaaiatance  to  Philip,  who  eapoaaea  their  canae 

War. 

Thifd  and  laat  year  oTthe  Social  War.    Peace  coododAL 
Philip  ooncludea  a  treaty  with  Hannihal. 
Philip  removea  Aratna  by  poiaon. 
Treaty  between  Rome  and  the  .£t(diana  againat  Philip. 
Philip  marchea  into  Pdoponneaua  to  aaaiat  the  Achsana. 
PhilopcBmen  ia  elected  general  of  the  Achcan  Leafue,  and  eflbeta  inqjortaat  ra- 

fonna  in  the  army. 
PhilopcBmen  defeau  and  alaya  M achanidaa,  tymt  of  Laoedmnon,  at  tlw  battle 


lulopcBi 
or  Mai 


The  ^toUana  make  peace  with  Philip.    Philip*a  treaty  with  Roma. 

War  between  Philip  and  Rome. 

Philip  defeated  at  the  battte  of  Cynoacephato. 

Greece  declared  ftee  by  Flamininoa  at  the  l8( 

Lacedcmott  la  added  by  Philopcemen  to  the  Achaan  J 

Antlochua  cornea  into  Greece  to  aaaiat  the  .fitollana  againat  the  Romana.    He 

wintera  at  Chalcia. 
Antlochna  and  the  iEtoliana  defeated  by  the  Romana  at  the  battle  of  ThemopylB. 
The  Romana  beaicfe  Ambrada,  and  grant  peace  to  the  JBtoliana. 
PhilopcBmen,  again  general  of  the  Achnan  League,  aubjngatea  Sparta,  and  ab- 
^  orLycnrgaa. 


They  capture  and  pot  to 


rogatea  the  lawa 
The  Meaeenlana  rerolt  flrom  the  Achmui  Leagne. 

death  PhilopcBmen. 
Death  of  Phihp  and  aeoeaaion  oTPeneoa. 
War  between  reraeoa  and  Rome. 
Defeat  and  capture  or  Peraeua  by  ^miliua  Panlna. 
DiTlalon  of  Macedonia. 
One  thouaand  of  the  principal  Achsana  are  aent  to  Rome.    Potyblna  ia 

the  A^aan  exilea. 
Embaaay  of  the  three  philoaq)hera  to  Rome.    Return  of  the  AduBun  azilea. 
War  between  Rome  and  the  Achoana. 
Deatmctiott  of  Corinth  by  Mummiua.    Greece  beoomea  a  Roman  pnrrinei. 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  obrerae  the  HSad  of  Antoninue  Piua ;  on  the  rererae 
the  port  of  Cenchrefls.  The  lettera  C.  L.  I.  Coa.  stand  for  Coionia  Laua  Julia  Cortn- 
thua,  the  name  given  to  the  dty  when  Julhu  Ccaar  founded  a  colony  there  in  b.c.  40. 


AP,PENDII 

BY    THE    AMERICAN    EDITOE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  OUTLINE. 

(FROM  HEEREN.) 

Greece  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cambunian  mount- 
ains, -which  separate  it  from  Macedonia;    on  the  somidariM 
south  and  east  byvthe  iBgsBan,  on  the  west  by  the  lo-  otoneco: 
nian  Sea.      Greatest  length  from  south  to  north  =  220  geogr. 
miles,   greatest    breadth    from  west    to    east,  =  140  n^  dimen- 
geogr.  miles.      Superficial  contents,  =  29,600  square  ^*^^'' 
miles. — ^Principal  rivers :  the  Feneus,  which  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  .ZBgffian,  and  the  Achelous,  which  flows  into 
the  Ionian  Sea.     Advantages  in  respect  to  fertility,  result-    ^*"' 
ing  from  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  between  37 — 40^  N.  lat. ; 
from  the  number  of  small  streams ;  from  the  qualities  phytteai  ad- 
and  variety  of  awl,  in.  which  this  country  has  been  so  ▼«'««»• 
much  more  blessed  by  nature  than  any  other  of  similar  extent, 
that  every  branch  of  cultivation  may  be  prosecuted  equally  and 
in  conjunction. — ^Advantages  in  reference  to  navigation  and 
commerce :  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
world,  on  three  sides  washed  by  the  sea,  and  by  reason  of  its 
irregular,  indented  coast,  abounding  with  commodious  ports  and 
havens. 

It  may  be  divided  into  Northern  Greece,  from  the  north 
boundary  to  the  chain  of  (Eta  and  Pindus,  between  the  dj^j^jj^ 
Ambracian  Gulf  west,  and  the  Maliac  east.     Central 
Greece,  or  Hellas,  down  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth :   and  the 
southern  peninsula,  or  Peloponnesus. 

Northern  Greece  comprises  two  coimtries ;  Thessa-  nobthsbh 
ly  east,  Epirus  west.  geebcb. 

1.  Theesaly,  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  the 
Grecian  countries.      Length  from  north  to  south  60   geogr. 
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miles;  breadth  from  west  to  east  64  geogr.  miles.  Eiven'; 
the  Peneus,  Apidanus,  and  several  smaller  streamfl. 
^'  MoimtainB ;  Olympus,  residence  of  the  fitbulous  goda, 
and  Ossa  in  the  north ;  the  chain  of  (Eta,  Othrys,  and  Pmdus 
in  the  south.  Division  into  five  provinces :  1 .  Estiaeotis :  cities  ; 
Gomphi,  Azorus.  2.  Pelasgiotis:  cities;  Larissa,  Gonni,  the 
vale  of  Tempo.  3.  Thesstdiotis :  cities ;  Pharsalus,  etc.  4. 
Phthiotis :  cities ;  Phers,  etc.  5.  The  foreland  of  Magnesia, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Other  territories,  such  as  Per- 
rhffibia,  etc.  for  instance,  derived  their  names  firam  the  non- 
Greek  races  who  inhabited  them. 

2.  Epirus.     Next  to  Thessaly,  the  largest,  although  one  of 
the  least  cultivated  countries  of  Greece  :  48 — 60  geogr. 
^     *  miles  long,  and  the  same  in  breadth.     Divisions  :^  Moles- 
sis ;  city,  Ambracia :  Thesprotia ;  city,  Buthrotum ;  in  the  in- 
tenor,  Dodona. 

Central  Central  Greece,  or  Hellas,  comprises  nine  coim- 
Oksbci.    tries. 

1.  Attica,  a  foreland,  extending  towards  the  southeast,  and 
gradually  diminishing.  Length,  60  geogr.  miles ;  great- 
est ^breadth,  24  geogr.  miles.     Rivers ;   Ihssus,  Cephis- 

'suB^  Mountains;  Hymettus,  P^telicus,  ajgd  the  headland  of 
Sunium.  City ;  Athens,  with  the  harbours  Pineus,  Phalereus, 
and  Munychius ;  in  the  other  parts  no  towns,  but  hamlets,  ^fot^ 
such  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  Decelea,  etc. 

2.  Megaris,  close  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     The  smallest  of 
MenriM  Grecian  countries ;    16  geogr.  miles  long,  and  fiom 

^^^^'  4 — 8  broad.     City,  Megara. 

3.  BoBotia,  a  mountainous  and  marshy  country,  52  geogr. 
^  miles  long,  and  from  28 — 32  broad.     Rivers;  Asopus, 

Ismenus,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Mountains ;  He* 
licon,  Citheron,  etc.  Lake ;  Copais. — Bceotia  was,  of  all  the 
Grecian  countries,  that  which  contained  the  greatest  number  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  separate  territory.  Among  these, 
the  first  in  importance,  and  frequently  mistress  of  the  rest,  was 
Thebes  on  the  Ismenus.  The  others,  Plats®,  Tanagra,  Thes- 
piffi,  Chffiionea,  Lebadea,  Leuctra,  and  Orchomenus,  are  all  cel- 
ebrated in  Grecian  history. 

4.  Phocis,  smaller  than  Attica ;   48  geogr.  miles  long,  from 
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4 — ^20   broad.      SiTer;    CephiBgus.      Mountain;    Pamaasiu. 
Cities ;  Delphi,  on  Famassus,  with  the  celebrated  oracle  ^^ 
of  Apollo;  Criflsa,  with  the  harbour  of  Girrha,  and,  up         ** 
the  country,  Elatea.     The  other  cities  are  insignificant. 

5,  6.  The  two  countries  called  Locris.  The  eastern  on  the 
Euripus,  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii,  Locris  ist 
is  the  lesser  of  the  two ;  being  but  little  larger  than  "^  ^■ 
Megaris.  City ;  Opus :  pass,  Thermopylffi.  The  western  Lo- 
cris on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  station  of  the  Locri  Ozols,  is  from 
20 — ^24  geogr.  miles  long,  and  from  16 — 20  broad.  Cities; 
I^aupactus  on  the  sea,  Amphissa  up  the  country. 

7.  The  small  country  of  Dons,  or  the  TetrapoHs  Dorica,  on 
the  south  side  of  Mount  (Eta,  firam  8 — 12  geogr.  miles  ^ 
long,  and  the  same  in  breadth.  ^ 

8.  iBtolia,  somewhat  larger  than  Bceotia;  from  40 — 52 
geogr.  miles  long,  and  irom  28 — 32  broad;   but  the 

least  cultivated  country  of  all.    Bivers ;  Achelous,  which 
skirts  Acamania,  and  the  Evonus.     Cities;   Calydon,  Ther- 
mus. 

0.  Acamania,  the  most  western  country  of  Hellas,  32  geogr. 
miles  long,  and  from  16 — 24  broad.  River ;  Achelo-  .  ^^^^j^ 
us.     Cities ;  Aigos  Amphikchioum,  and  Stratus. 

The  Peninsula  of  Peloponnesus  contains  eight  ooun-  pilopom- 
tries.  "««■• 

1.  Arcadia,  a  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  pastures, 
and  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula ;   greatest  ^^> 
length,  48  geogr.  miles;  greatest  breadth,  36  geogr. 

miles.  Mountains;  Cyllene,  Erymanthus,  etc.  Rivers;  Al- 
pheus,  Erymanthus,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Lake  :  Styx 
•Cities ;  Mantinea,  Tegea,  Orchomenus,  Uersea,  Psophis ;  subse- 
quently Megalopolis,  as  a  common  capital. 

2.  Laeonia,  likewise  mountainous.  Greatest  length,  66 
geogr.  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  36  geogr..  miles.  Riv- 
er; Eurotas.  Mountains;  Taygetus,  and  the  head- 
lands Malea  and  Tenarium.  Cities ;  Sparta  on  the  Eurotas. 
Other  places ;  Amyclie,  Sellasia,  and  others  of  little  importance. 

3.  Messenia,  west  of  Laeonia ;   a  more  level  and  extremely 
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fertile  oountxy,  subject  to  the  Spaitans  ficam  B.C.  668.  Gzeat- 
est  length,  28  geogr.  miles :  greatest  breadth,  36  geogr. 
miles.     City ;  Me^ene.     Frontier  places ;  Ithome  and 

Ira :  of  the  other  places,  Pylus  (Navaiino)  and  Methone  are  the 

most  celebrated. 

4.  Elis,  with  the  small  territory  of  Triphylia,  on  the  west  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Length  60  geogr.  miles:  greatest 
breadth,  28  geogr.  miles.    Sivers ;  Alpheus,  Peneus,  Sel- 

lis,  and  several  smaller  streams.  Cities;  in  the  north,  Elia^ 
Cyllene,  and  Pylus  :  on  the  Alpheus,  Pisa  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Olympia :  in  Triphylia,  a  third  Pylus. 

5.  Argolis,  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula ;  a  foreland  op- 
^^^    poBite  to  Attica,  with  which  it  forms  the  Sinus  Sanmi- 

cus.  Length,  64  geogr.  miles:  breadth,  from  8 — 28 
geogr.  miles.  Cities;  Argos,  MycensB,  Epidaurus.  Smaller 
but  remarkable  places ;  Nemea,  Cynuiia,  Trcezen. 

6.  Achaia,  originally  Ionia,  caUed  likewise  .Sgialus,  com- 
Achaia    P^^^   *^®   north   coast.      Length,    56   geogr.   miles: 

breadth,  from  12 — 24.  It  contains  twelve  cities,  of 
which  Dyme,  Patne,  and  Pellene,  are  the  most  important 

SicToniA.  ^'  ^^®  ^**^®  country  of  Sicyonia,  16  geogr.  miles  long, 
8  broad,  with  the  cities  of  Sicyon  and  Phlius. 

8.  The  small  territoiy  of  Corinth,  of  the  same  extent  as  the 
^^^^   foregoing,  adjoining  the  isthmus  which  connects  Pelopon- 
nesus with  the  mainland.      City ;   Corinth,  originally 
Ephyra,  with  the  ports  of  Ledueum  and  CenchresB ;  the  former 
on  the  Corinthian,  the  latter  on  the  Saronic  Gulf 

The  Greek  Islands  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  those 
isLAWDs   ^^^^  ^*®  immediately  off  the  coasts,  those  wluch  are 
collected  in  groups,  and  those  which  he  separate  in  the 
open  sea. 

1.  Islands  off  the  coasts.  Off  the  west  coast  in  the  Ionian 
Qftke  Sea :  Corcyra,  opposite  Epirus,  32  geogr.  miles  long; 
c^J^;  from  8— 16  broad.  City ;  Corcyra.  A  Corinthian 
Leacadia;  colony.  Opposite  Acamania ;  Leucadia,  with  the  city 
and  headland  of  Leucas. — Cephalpnia  or  Same,  orig--^ 
aniitiiaca*;  iually  Scheria,  with  the  cities  of  Same  and  Cephalo- 
nia.     In  the  neighbourhood  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca. 
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Opposite  Elis»  Zacynthus.      Off  the  southcoast,  Cythera,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name.     Off  the  east  coast,  in  the  zacynthns ; 
Saronic  Gulf,  iBgina  and  Salamis.     Opposite  Boeotia,  cythera; 
from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Strait  named  Eu-  ^gina  and 
ripus,  Euhoea,  the  most  extensive  of  all ;   76  geogr.  * 

miles  long,  from  12 — 16  geogr.  miles  broad.     Cities ;  E"*^«^» 
Oreus,  with  the  headland  of  Artemisium  on  the  north,  scyathos, 
in  the  centre  Chalcis,  Eretria.     Off  Thessaly,  Scya-  SJJI^i^^ 
thus,  and  Halonesus.     Farther  north,  Thasus,  Imbrus,  thraoe,Lem- 
Samothrace,  and  Lemnos.  ******  **"• 

2.  Clusters  of  Islands  in  the  JSgsean  sea :  the  Cyclades  and 
Sporades ;  the  former  of  which  comprise  the  western,  cnupa. 
the  latter  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  cydadaa 
the  most  important  among  them  are,  Andros,  Delos,  Pa-  and  spo- 
ros,  Naxos,  Melos,  all  with  cities  of  the  same  names.       ^^^^' 

3.  The  more  extensive  separate  islands :  1.  Crete,  140  geogr. 
miles  long,   from   24 — 40   broad.      Mountain  ;    Ida.  Separate. 
Cities;   Cydonia,  Gortyna,  Cnossus.     2.  Cyprus,  120  Crete; 
geogr.  miles  long,  and  from  20 — 80  broad.     Cities ;  Sa-  cy«nw 
lamis,  Paphos,  Citimn,  and  several  smaller  places. 


GRECIAN  METHOD  OF  CALCULATING  TIME. 

Our  knowledge  of  Greek  chronology  is  veiy  imperfect,  the  only  put 
which  has  been  fully  preserved  being  that  of  the  Atheniuis.  This  people, 
like  the  Romans  of  Numa,  divided  their  year  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
making  up  for  its  irregularities  by  intercalation.  The  Athenian  year  eon> 
tained  twelve  months,  each  of  them  alternately  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days 
long.  The  year  began  at  the  summer  solstice,  and,  in  order  to  make  the  be- 
ginning regular,  they  formed  cycles  of  eight  and  nineteen  years,  intercalating 
three  monUu  for  the  first,  or  seven  for  the  second.  The  month  was  divided 
into  diecades,  and  the  days  were  counted  from  the  beginning  for  the  first  two 
decades,  and  from  the  beginning  or  end  for  the  last.  Thus  the  seamd  of  the 
month  was  the  tecond  of  the  opening  month.  The  eleventh  was  the  first  of  Uw 
middle  of  the  month,  and  the  twenty-firet  was  either  the^f  mfter  tho  fmitficC*, 
or  the  tenth  from  the  end  of  the  month,  or  the  first  qfthe  doimg  monih.  The 
day,  like  that  of  the  Jews  and  Mahometans,  oeguk  at  sunset. 

In  classifying  the  year,  like  the  Spartans  and  Romans,  they  used  the  name 
of  the  presiding  magistrate ;  so  that  Athenian  chronology  was  eoanted  by 
Archons.  The  Olympiad  was  first  used  by  Timeus  of  Sicily,  the  historian, 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

The  Olympic  games,  the  great  national  festival  of  Greece,  were  celebrated 
every  five  years.  The  first  authentic  Olympiad  is  known  as  the  Olympiad 
of  Corosbus  the  Elean,  who  gained  the  prise  in  the  foot-race  in  the  year  776 
before  Christ.  But  modem  writers  have  adopted  the  more  convenient  method 
of  calculating  events  by  the  year  before  and  after  Christ ;  a  system  v^ch  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  equally  applicable  to  the  history  of  eveiy  nation. 


TABLE  OF  GRECIAN  CHRONOLOOT  BY  PERIODS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OP  ROME,  ETC. 

First  Period. 

MYTHICAL  AGE  OF  GREECE.— 1184  to  776  b.c. 

This  period  begins  with  the  conjectural  date  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  1184 
B.C.,  and  ends  with  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.C. 


B.C.  ORBBCB. 

1000. 
878. 

850.  Homer— by  coi^ecture— 850. 
776.  Lycurgus— 776? 

Second  Period. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES.- 
776  B.C.  TO  594  B.o. 

776.  Restoration  of  the  Olympic  games  and  vic- 
tory of  Corcsbus. 
753. 
747.  Phidon  of  Argos. 


ROMS,  PERSIA,  BTC. 

Solomon — 1004. 
Carthage— 878? 


Rome  founded. 
iEra  of  Nabonassor. 
Isaiah. 


STNCHBOinSfnC  TABLES. 
Thikd  Pbsiod. 
594  B.C.  TO  501  B.O. 
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694.  Solon  archon  and  legislator  of  Athens. 


560.  Pisistratus  usurps  the  goTemment  at  Atheii^. 
550.  Anacreon  begins  to  be  distinguished. 


532.  PoWcrates  becomes  T3rrant  of  Saidis. 

Pytnagoras  flourished. 
529. 

527.  Death  of  Pisistratus. 
625.  ^schylus  bom. 

Anacreon  and  Simonides  come  to  Athens. 

Ghcerilus  of  Athens  fint  exhibits  tragedy. 
618.  Pindar  bom. 
510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias. 

Ten  tribes  instituted  by  Clisthenes. 
501. 

'  500.  Ionian  revolt. 

Fourth  Pbsiod. 

PERSIAN  WAR.— 600  to  battlb  of  platjBa, 
479. 

499.  Sardis  burnt. 
494. 

490.  Battle  of  Marathon. 
485. 


484.  Birth  of  Herodotus. 

480.  Invasion  of  Xerxes. 

Thermopylae— Artemisium — Salamis. 
479.  Battle  d^Ph 


ROMB,  PBRSXA,  XTO. 

Tarquin  the  Elder,  king 
of  Rome,  and  Nebu- 
chadnezsarof  Babylon. 

Gyrus  in  Persia. 

End  of  the  Median  em- 
pire. 

Serrius  Tullius  king  of 
Rome. 


Death  of  Cyras. 

Gambyses  conquers 

Egypt. 

Expulsion  of  Tarquin. 

Titus     Lartius    Flavus 
first  Dictator  of  Rome. 


Fifth  Period. 

SUPREMACY  OF  ATHENS,  WHICH  LAST- 
ED  ABOUT   SEVENTY  YEARS.— from 

THB  BATTLB  OF  PLATJBA,  479,  TO  THB  PEACE 
OF  CIMON,  449. 

478.  The  maritime  allies  place  themselves  under 

the  supremacy  of  Athens. 
471.  Themistocles  ostracised. 


Institution  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  at  Rome. 

Xerxes  succeeds  Darius. 

Gelon  becomes  master  of 
Syracuse. 

Spurius  Cassius,  who 
the  preceding  year  had 
proposed  the  first  Agra- 
rian law,  condemned 
to  death. 

Emt  reconquered  by  the 
Persians. 

Fourth  year  of  war  with 
Veii. 

The  Fabia  Gens  take 
their  station  on  the 
Gremera. 


Hieron  succeeds  Gelon 
at  Syracuse. 
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B.C. 

471.  Thucydides  bom. 

Pausanias  put  to  death. 
Timoleon  of  Rhodes,  the  lyric  poet,  flour- 
ished. 

466.  Aristides  dies. 
Socrates  bom. 

Sophocles  gains  his  first  prise  in  tragedy. 
Mycenai  destroyed  b^the  Aigives. 

467.  Simonides  dies,  aged  90. 
Andocides  the  orator  bom. 


461.  Cimon  ostracised, 
affairs  in  Athens. 


Pericles  at  the  head  of 


460.  First  year  of  the  Egyptian  war,  which  lasts 
six.  The  Athenians  send  aid  to  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

Democritus  and  Hippocrates  bom. 
449.  Death  of  Cimon. 

Peace  with  Persia — improperly  called  the 
Peace  of  Cimon. 

Sixth  period. 

FSOK  THE  PEACE  OF  CIMON,  449,  TO  THE  FIRST 
YEAR  OF  THE  PEL0P0NNE8IAN  WAR,  431. 

448.  Sacred  War  between  the  Delphians  and 

liocrians. 
445.  Thirty  years*  troce  between  Athens   and 

Sparta. 


443.  The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurii  in 
Italy,  which  Herodotus,  eet.  41,  acoompa- 
nied,  and  Lysias,  nt.  15. 

439.  Athens  at  the  neight  of  her  glory.  Pericles 
at  the  head  of  affairs. 

432.  The  Corinthians  defeated  by  the  Corcyraeans 
and  Athenians. 
Revolt  of  Potidsa. 
Congress  of  Peloponnesians  to  decide  on 

war  against  Athens. 
Prosecution  of  Anaxagoras  and  Aspasia. 
Prosecution  and  death  of  Phidias. 
431. 


Seventh  Period. 

pbom  the  first  year  of  the  peloponnsblan 
war,  431, -to  the  fifty  years*  truce,  421. 

430.  Plague  at  Athens. 

429.  Athenians  take  Potideea. 

Death  of  Pericles. 

Birth  of  Plato. 

Eupolis  and  Phrynicus,  comic  poets,  exhibit. 


ROm,  PBRSXA,  ETC. 


Antium  taken  by  tlie  Ro- 


Death  of  Hieron. 

The  Romans  tend  a  ool« 

ony  to  Antium. 
Contests  conceming  the 

Terentillian     law    at 

Rome. 
The  Capitol  seised  by 

Herdonius. 


The  Decemvirs  deposed. 
Vixginia. 


Lex  Trebonia. 

Lex  Canuleia,  establisb- 
ing  connubium  be- 
tween Patricians  and 
Plebeians.  Fim  Mil- 
itary Tribunes. 

Institution  of  the  Cenaor^ 
ship.  Victory  over  the 
Volscians. 

Spurius  Melius  killed 
Dv  Q.  Servilius  Ahala, 
Master  of  the  Horse. 


Great  victory*  over  the 
.£quians  and  Volsci 
ans  at  Mount  AlgiduE. 


SYNGHSONISnC  TABLE& 
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B.O.  OKllCB. 

427.  FoarthinTasion  of  Attica. 

Oorgias  ambassador  from  Leontini  to  Athens. 

Aristophanes  first  exhibits. 
423.  Thacydides  banished. 

Truce  for  a  year. 

The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 
421.  Truce  for  fifty  years— which  lasts  only  to 
414— -with  frequent  hostilities  all  the  while. 


Eighth  Pbkiod. 

fkom  the  fiftt  years*  truce,  421,  to  the 
"four  hundred"  at  athens,  411. 

415.  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily. 
414. 

412.  Alcibiades  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
make  a  treaty  with  the  Persians. 

Andromeda  of  £uripides. 
411.  "The  Four  Hundred"  at  Athens. 

Recall  of  Alcibiades. 

The  Lysistrata  and  Thesmophoriazusas  of 
Aristophanes. 

Lysias  returns  to  Athens. 
409. 

406.  Naval  victory  of  the  Athenians  off  the  Ar- 
ginussse  islands. 
Dionvsius  master  of  Syracuse. 
Death  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles. 

404.  End  of  the  war. 

The  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens. 
Death  of  Alcibiades. 

Ninth  Period. 

SPARTAN  SUPREMACY.--34  tears,  from 
the  batllb  of  jboospotami,  405,  to  the 
battle  of  leuctra,  371. 

403.  Thrasybulus. obtains  possession  of  Athens. 

Thacydides  returns  to  Athens,  St.  68. 
401. 

399.  Death  of  Socrates. 

396.  First  campaign  of  Agesilans  in  Asia. 

394.  Battle  ol  Cnidus  deprives  Spaita  of  her 

maritime  supremacy. 
390. 

387.  Peace  of  Antaloidas. 


384.  Aristotle  bom. 

382.  First  year  of  the  Olynthian  war. 

Phopbidas  seises  the  citadel  of  Thebes. 
Birth  of  Demosthenes. 


ROKB,  PBBSIA,  ETC. 

War    declared    against 
VeiL 

War  with  the  Volscians. 
Yultumum  taken  by  the 

Samnites. 
The  number  of  the  Que- 

stors    increased   from 

two  to  four. 


War  with  the  .£quiana. 


Three  plebeians  chosen 
to  the  quaestorship. 

War  with  the  Yolsoians. 

Anxur  (Terracina)  ta- 
ken. 

Roman  soldiers  receive 
pay  for  the  first  time. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  re- 
corded in  the  Annales 


Expedition  of  Cyrus  the 

Younger. 
Plague  at  Rome.    First 

Lectistemium. 
Yeii  taken  by  Camillus. 
Peace  with  the  Faiisci. 

Rome     taken    by    the 

Oaub. 
Roman  tribes  inereaeed 

from    twenty-one    to 

twenty-five. 
Manlius  thrown  firom  the 

Tarpeian  rock. 
War  with  Prasneste. 
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B.C.  flBBBCB. 

378.  Alliance  between  Athens  and  Thebee  against 
Spaita.  Date  of  a  new  political  combina- 
tion in  Greece. 

376. 

371.  Peace  of  Callias. 
Battle  of  Leuctra. 

Tenth  Pbsiod. 

THEBAN  SUPREMACY.— FROM  the  battle 

or    LEUCTRA,   371,    TO    THB    BATTLE    OF    MAN 
TINEA,  368. 

367.  Embassy  of  Pebpidas  to  Persia. 

OAA 
doO. 

366.  War  between  Arcadia  and  Elis. 
362.  Battle  of  Hantinea. 


Eleventh  Period. 
MACEDONIAN    SUPREMACY.— from  the 

ACCESSION  OF  PHILIP,  356,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
ALBZANDBB,  323.  • 

359.  Accession  of  Philip. 
357.  Social  war. 
Sacred  war. 


356.  Second  year  of  the  social  war. 

Birth  of  Alexander. 

Philip  takes  Potidea  and  gives  it  to  the 
Olynthians. 
352.  The  first  Philippic. 

347.  Olynthos  takin  by  Philip. 

Plato  dies,  aet.  82. 
346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 


343.  First  Samnite  war. 

342.  Philip's  expedition  into  Thrace. 

Aristotle  at  the  court  of  Philip. 

Birth  of  Epicuras. 
338.  Battle  of  Ch»ron6a. 

Philip  master  of  Oreece. 

Death  of  Isocrates. 
336.  Assassination  of  Philip,  and  accession  of 

Alexander. 
335.  Destruction  of  Thebes. 
333.  Battle  of  Issue. 
332.  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  makes  a  treaty 

with  the  Romans. 
330.  Alexander  takes  Ecbatana.    Demosthenes 
on  the  crown. 


BOMB,  rBBSZA,RTO. 


Rogationes  Lidni^  j 
posed. 


Dionysius  the  elder  ^ 

First  plebeian  ConauL 
Plague  at  Rome. 
Death  of  CamiUus. 
HalfoftheMiUtaryTfi- 

bunes  chosen  by  the 

people. 
Earthquake  at  Rome. 


Duilian  and  Maciian 
laws  restoring  the  rate 
of  interest  fixed  by  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

Dionysius  the  younger 
expelled  from  Syra- 
cuse hj  Dion. 

First  plebeian  Dictator. 

Quinqueviri  Menaarii 
appointed  for  a  general 
liquidation  of  debts. 


Second  celebration  of  the 
LudiSeeculares.  War 
with  the  Volscians. 


Latium  subdued. 

Peace  with  the  Ganl*. 
Cales  taken. 


Revolt  of  Funii  and  Pri- 
Temum. 


SYNCHRONISnnC  TABLES. 
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B.C.  OBSXCB. 

329.  Battle  of  Aibeia. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander. 
Death  of  Diogenes. 

Twelfth  Period. 

fkom  tbe  death  of  alezandee  to  the  rise 

or  THE  ACHJBAN  LEAGUE,  323  TO  280. 

323.  Lamian  war. 

322.  End  of  the  Lamian  war,  and  death  of  De- 
mosthenes. 
Death  of  Aristotle  at  Chalcis. 


321. 
311. 

306. 

30L 
280. 
279. 


General  peace. 

Defeat  of  Ptolemy  by  Cassander. 
Antigonas,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Lysimachus, 

and  Cassander  assume  the  title  of  king. 
Epicurus  settles   at  Athens,  and  teaches 

there  36  years. 
Battle  of  Ipsus. 

Rise  of  the  Achaean  league. 

The  Gauls  under  Brennus  invade  Greece. 


278.  Pyrrhus  passes  into  Sicily. 

264.  First  Punic  war. 

241.  Death  of  Agis  lY.  of  Sparta. 

225.  Reforms  of  Cleomenes  at  Sparta. 


220.  Beginning  of  the  social  war. 

216.  Philip  y.  of  Macedon  concludes  a  treaty 

with  Hannibal. 
211.  Treaty  between  Rome  and  the  JEltolians 

against  Philip. 


197.  Battle  of  CynoscephalsB. 
183.  Death  of  Philopcemen,  "The  last  of  the 
Greeks." 


168.  Defeat  of  Perseus. 
146.  Corinth  destroyed. 

Greece  a  Roman  pioyince. 


2E 


BOMS,  PERSIA,  ETC. 

Priremum  taken. 
Colony  sent  to  Anzus. 


Samnites  defeated. 


The  **  Caudine  Forks." 

The  Etruscans  defeated. 

Samnites  defeated. 

Insurrection  and  subju- 
gation of  the  Hemi- 
cans. 


War  with  the  Marsi  and 
Etruscans. 

Romans  defeated  br  Pyr- 
rhus near  Heracieia. 

Victory  of  Pyrrhus  near 
Asculum. 

Romans  triumphant  in 
Southern  Italy. 

Last  yeai  of  the  First 
Punic  war.  Sicily  a 
Roman  province. 

War  with  the  Gauls.  Q. 
Fabius  Pictor  and  L. 
Cincius  Alimentus, 
historians,  flourished. 

Via  Flaminia  and  Circus 
Flaminius. 

Battle  of  CannsB. 

Eighth  year  of  the  second 
runic  war.  Hannibal 
fails  in  his  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of 
Capua. 

War  against  the  Ligu- 
rians  continued.  Death 
of  Scipio  Africanus. 
Death  of  Hannibal. 

Carthage    destroyed  by 

Seipio. 
Cassius  Hemina  and  G. 

Fannius,     historians^ 

flourished. 
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GEireRAL  EXAMINATION  ttUESTIONS. 

1.  The  original  population  of  Greeoe.^^Pelasgi. — ^Hellenes. 
— Foreign  colonies. 

2.  History  and  character  of  the  Heroic  age. — ^Invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Dorians. — Greek  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. — Homer. — ^The  Olympiads. — General  character  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

3.  History  of  Athens  from  the  early  traditions  to  the  first 
Persian  invasion. — ^Who  formed  the  Athenian  people? — ^How 
were  they  divided  ? — ^The  Eupatrids. — Government. — ^The  Ar- 
chonts. — ^Legislation  of  Draco  and  of  Solon. — Constitution  of 
Athens  at  the  epoch  of  the  Persian  wars. 

4.  Early  history  of  Sparta. — ^Who  formed  the  Spartan  peo- 
ple ? — ^The  Tribes. — ^The  Spartans. — PericBci  and  Helots. — 
Constitution  and  legislation  of  Lycurgus. 

5.  State  of  Northern  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Persian  war. 

6.  Sketch  of  Persian  history,  and  cause  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Greece. — ^Relative  strength  of  the  two  nations,  and 
military  reputation  of  each  on  the  first  invasion. 

7.  History  and  results  of  the  first  invasion; — ^internal  and 
external. 

8.  History  and  results  of  the  second  invasion ; — ^btemal  and 
external. 

9.  Eminent  men,  and  chief  battles  of  the  first  and  second 
invasions. 

10.  Position  of  Greece  ailer  the  second  repulse  of  the  Per- 
sians. 

11.  Causes,  character,  and  duration  of  the  Athenian  su- 
premacy. 

12.  History  of  the  Athenian  supremacy. — ^Its  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  and  artistic  development  of  Greece. 

13.  Administration  of  Pericles.-.— Its  alleged  eflTects  upon  the 
Athenian  character. 

14.  Internal  history  of  Greece  horn  the  Persian  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war. 

15.  Causes  and  character  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

16.  Division  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. — ^Principal  battles. 
— Trf^ftiliTig  men.— Chief  incidents. 
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17.  The  Sicilian  expedition. 

18.  Close  and  ooiuequences  of  the  Pebpamieaan  -war. — 
State  of  Athens. — Sparta. — Other  states  and  the  colonies. 

19.  History,   duration,   and  character  of  the  Spartan  su- 
premacy. 

20.  History,  duration,  and  character  of  the  Theban  su- 
premacy. 

21.  B^treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  its  consequences. 

22.  State  of  Greece  at  the  axscession  of  Fhihp  of  MacedoiL 

23.  Bise  of  the  Macedonian  power,  and  character  of  the 
opposition  of  Demosthraies. 

24.  State  of  Greece  at  the  accession  of  Alexandw. 

25.  Personal  history  and  character  of  Alexander. 

26.  Alexander  as  a  Greek. 

27.  State  of  Persia  at  the  accession  of  Alexander. 

28.  History  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 

29.  Character  of  Alexander  after  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

30.  Results  of  his  conquests. 

31.  The  successors  of  Alexander. — ^Difierent  and  final  dis- 
tribution of  his  empire. 

32.  The  AchsBan  and  iEtolian  leagues,  and  general  history  of 
Greece  till  the  Boman  conquest. 

33.  Sketch  of  Greek  literature  by  divisions. — ^Epic  poetry. 
Lyric  poetry,  Dramatic  poetry,  history,  philosophy,  &c. 

34.  Sketdi  of  Greek  philosophy. 

35.  Sketch  of  Greek  art. 


THE  GBEEK  LANGUAGE  AND  ITS  DIALECTS. 

(FROM  DONAXDSON.) 

Art  1.  The  Greek  Language  (^wv^  'EkXrpfCfcrj)  is  that 
which  was  anciently  spoken  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
Greece  or  Hellas  O^^Xag),  a  term  which  included  all  the  Greek 
colonies  THerod.  II,  182).  But  there  were  two  countries  to 
which  this  name  was  applied, — ^that  which  still  hears  the  name, 
and  which  was  distinguished  as  1}  dpxcUa  'EXXdg  (Plut.  Timol, 
c.  37),  or  Crracia  Antiqua;  and  the  south-east  of  Italy  with 
Sicily,  which  was  called  tJ  fieydXi]  *EXkdg  (Straho,  p.  263),  or 
Cfracia  Magna. 

2.  It  was  in  the  form^  of  these,  or  Greece  Proper^  as  it  is 
sometimes  designated,  that  this  language  was  formed  hy  a  fusion 
of  difierent  tri^ ;  and  though  the  colonists  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Magna  Gfracia  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of 
Greek  literature,  the  inteUectual  energies  of  the  people,  and  con- 
sequently the  living  excellence  of  the  language,  were  always 
most  conspicuous  in  the  mother-country ;  and,  in  the  end,  all 
the  scattered  Greeks  had  learned  to  speak  the  language  of 
Attica. 

3.  The  ancient  Greek  language  is  a  member  of  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  family,  and  is  therefore  intimately  connected 
with  the  old  languages  of  the  Indians,  Persians,  Celts,  Sclavo- 
nians,  Germans,  and  Italians.  It  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Comparative  Philology  to  point  out  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  connection. 

4.  Confining  our  attention  to  the  Greek  language,  we  find 
that  this  language,  as  we  have  it,  consists  of  two  elements-r-the 
Pelasgian  and  &e  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  has  informed  us, 
that  &e  Hellenes  or  Greeks  owed  their  greatness  to  a  coalition 
with  the  Pelasgians  (I,  58.  Varranianus,  p.  14).  The  Pelas- 
gians  {HeX-aayoi,  or  HiXtmeg,  "  swarthy  Asiatics,"  or  "  dark- 
faced  men."  Varron,  p.  24.  Kenriok  Phil.  Mm.  II,  353)  were 
the  original  occupants  and  civilizers  of  the  Peloponnese,  which 
was  called  af\»r  their  name,  and  also  of  many  districts  in  north- 
em  Greece.  These  were  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Hel- 
lenes {'EXXfiveg,  "  the  warriors :"  comp.  the  name  of  their  god 
'ATTeXhtW,  Miiller,  Dor.  II,  6,  i  6),  a  cognate  martial  tribe  from 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly.  In  proportion  as  the 
Hellenic  or  Pelasgian  element  in  this  admixture  predominated 
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in  pardcnlar  districts,  the  tribes  were  called  Dorians  {^oipiei^, 
<*  HighLmders/'  from  6a  and  dpog,  Kenrick,  Herod,  p.  lxi.),  or 
lanians  ('Icjv£^,  "  men  of  the  coast,"  'Htovta ;  ako  AiycoAet^, 
"  Beach-men,"  or  ^Kxaioi^  "  Sea-men  :"  Kenrick,  PhU.  Mus,  II, 
p.  367).  And  these  appear  in  historical  times  as  the  two  grand 
subdivisions  of  the  Hellenic  race  (Herod.  I,  56). 

5.  When,  however,  the  Dorians  or  "  Highlanders"  first  de- 
scended from  their  mountains  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and  in- 
corporated themselves  with  the  Pelasgians  of  the  Thessalian 
plains,  they  were  called  JEoLians  (A/oAe2^,  "mixed  men"*), 
and  this  name  was  retained  by  the  Thessalians  and  BoeotiaiiB 
long  ailer  the  opposition  of  Dorian  and  Ionian  had  established 
itself  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  legend  states  this  fact  very 
distinctly,  when  it  tells  us  that  "  Hellen  left  his  kingdom  to 
.Solus,  his  eldest  son,  while  he  sent  forth  Dorus,  and  Xuthns* 
the  father  of  lony  to  make  conquests  in  distant  lands,"  (ApoUod. 
I,  7,  3,  1.     Thirlwall,  I,  p.  101). 

6.  Hence  we  find  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  settled  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  earliest  and  most  northerly, 
which  started  firom  BcBotia,  called  themselves  .^dHans ;  that 
those  who  subsequently  proceeded  from  Attica,  and  occupied  the 
central  district,  called  themselves  lomans;  while  those  who 
finally  sailed  from  Argos,  and  took  possession  of  the  southern 
coast,  bore  the  name  of  Dorians. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  Lyric  poetry  by  the  .Solians  of  Lesbo8> 
the  choral  poetry  of  the  Dorians,  and  the  epic  poetry  of  the 
lonians,  gave  an  early  and  definite  expression  to  certain  provin- 
cial varieties  which  were  called  Dicdects  {dtdksKrot),  and  the 
energetic  and  intelligent  branch  of  the  Ionian  race  which  ooen- 
pied  Attica  (^ArriKfi  or  'Aictmc^,  "  the  Promontory-Land"),  sub- 
sequently gave  such  a  distinctive  character  to  their  own  idiom, 
that  the  Auic  {fi  'ArSi^)  was  considered  a  fourth  Dialect  by 
the  side  of  the  Doric  (^  A(t>p/^),  the  JSoiic  (?)  AloXig),  and  the 
Ionic  (4  lof). 

8.  As  every  dialect  or  provincial  variety  is  such  with  refer- 
ence to  some  standard  of  comparison,  and  as  the  Attic  in  the 
end  became  the  general  language,  or  **  common  Dialect"  {koivH 
dtdXeKTog)  of  dl  the  Gre^,  Grammarians  have  always  esti- 

*  The  proper  meaning  of  AioAoc  m  **  particoloured,"  and  it  is  lued 
especially  to  designate  alternations  of  black  and  white  in  stripee:  thaa^ 
the  cat  IB  called  alXovpo^  {aloTi^wpo^)  from  the  stripes  on  its  tail :  and 
for  the  same  reason  cuoXoc  is  a  constant  epithet  or  the  serpent  It  ia 
the  opposite  of  airXovc:  so  Athen.  XI V,  622,  c  airXovv  fivOfidv 
xiovrec  aloXt,*  fiiXeu  We  do  not  agree  therefore  with  Dr.  Hurl  wall 
(I,  p.  102X  that  AioAoc  iB  a  by-form  of  'EXk/fv^ 
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mated  the  JSolic,  Doric,  and  Ionic  dialects  by  their  deviations 
fiom  the  Attic  standard. 

9.  Considered,  however,  in  themselves,  the  four  Dialects 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  corresponding  to  the  two  main 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  nation  (art.  4).  For  there  is  much 
truth  in  Strabo's  remark  (p.  333),  that  the  ancient  Attic  was 
identical  with  the  Ionic,  and  the  JSolic  with  the  Doric. 

10.  The  Doric  and  ^olic  Dialects  agreed  in  representing 
the  Pelasgo-Hellenic  language  in  its  first  rude  state  of  juxta- 
position. And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Hellenic  element  was 
more  strongly  pronounced  in  its  roughness  and  broadness  of  ut- 
terance, on  ihe  other  hand,  the  peculiarities  of  the  Pelasgian, 
which  were  lost  in  the  furUier  development  of  Hellenism,  were 
still  preserved  in  the  .ZBohc,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Doric 
also. 

11.  Although  the  lonians,  as  such,  contained  the  Pelasgian 
element  in  greater  proportion  than  the  .SSolo-Doric  tribes,  their 
language  gives  less  evidence  of  the  lost  Pelasgian  idiom  than 
those  of  the  more  northern  tribes.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain. 
In  their  case  there  was  no  longer  juxta-position,  but  fusion ;  and 
the  irreconcileable  peculiarities  of  the  Pelasgian  and  Hellenic 
idioms  had  been  mutually  resigned.  The  lonians,  whose  ear 
did  not  repudiate  a  concurrence  of  vowels,  omitted  the  harsh 
consonants  of  the  Pelasgian  idiom,  and  the  Athenians  carried 
this  a  step  further,  by  contracting  into  one  the  syllables  which 
produced  an  hiatus. 

12.  The  Attic  Greek  is  the  richest  and  most  perfect  lan- 
guage in  the  world.  It  is  the  only  language  which  has  attained 
to  a  clear  and  copious  syntax,  vrithout  sacrificing  its  inflexions 
and  power  of  composition.  It  is  the  language  of  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  and  Plato.  It  had  become  the  language  of  He- 
rodotus ;  and  even  Homer's  Poems,  as  they  have  descended  to 
us,  are  to  a  large  extent  Atticized. 

13.  Those  who  learned  Attic  Greek  as  a  foreign  or  obsolete 
idiom,  were  said  to  Atticize  {dmKi^eiv)^  and  there  is  a  laige 
class  of  later  vmters  who  are  called  Atticists  {'Amiuarai), 
But  those  foreigners  who  spoke  Greek  from  the  ear,  and  vrith- 
out  any  careful  observation  of  the  rules  of  the  Attic  idiom,  and 
who  consequently  mixed  up  with  their  Greek  many  words  and 
dictions  which  were  of  foreign  origin,  were  said  to  HeUemze 
{jkkXfjfifil^uv) ;  and  there  is  a  large  class  of  writers,  including  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament,  to  whom  we  give  the  name  of 
Hellenists  ('EAA^torat).  It  is  the  object  of  the  Greek  scholar's 
studies  to  make  him  not  a  Hellenist,  but  an  Atticist,  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  word. 
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ORIGIN  AND  AfiBANaEMENT  OF  THE  LETTEB& 

1.  Mttholoot  attributes  to  the  PhoBnician  hero»  Cadmns,  tho 
introduction  into  Greece  of  an  original  alphabet  of  sixteen  let- 
ten ;  and  the  old  granunarians  have  supposed  that  these  six- 
teen were  the  follo'wing  :— a,  3,  y,  <J,  e,  t,  ic,  A,  /i,  v,  o,  tt,  p,  <r, 
r,  t;  rSc^.  X>io».  Thr,  p.  781).  Thm  can  be  httle  doubt 
that  tne  Greek  alphabet  is  of  Semitic  oriigin,  and  there  is  ereiy 
reason  to  beheve  that  it  originally  consisted  of  fi>ur  quaternions 
of  letters :  but  it  is  a  sound  theory,  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  independent  investigations  of  at  least  four  or  five  di^r- 
ent  scholars,  that  for  (,  ic,  p,  and  t;  in  the  above  list,  we  must 
substitute  97,  6,  and  the  two  obsolete  characters*  F  (/3av)  and  O 
(K&mra),  which  are  still  retained  as  numerical  signs  after  e  and 
TT  respectively,  and  that  the  original  arrangement  of  these  six- 
teen letters  was  as  follows : 

A.   BPA.   E.   FHe.   AMN.   1.  O.   HdT. 

This  order  is  artificial  and  systematic,  as  we  shall  see,  if  we 
consider  the  original  value  of  these  characters.  For  A,  E,  and 
O,  were  originally  the  representatives  of  breathings  of  which  A 
was  the  lightest,  E  the  heaviest,  and  O  of  intermediate  weight: 
F  was  an  aspirated  labial,  H  an  aspirated  guttural,  and  9  an 
aspirated  dental :  so  that  the  nine  mutes  stood  thus,  each  set 
beang  preceded  by  its  appropriate  breathing  or  vowel : 


5SS1» 

LubUto. 

Gattasali. 

Dwtak. 

A 

B 

r 

A 

MpdiiB 

E 

F 

H 

6 

0 

n 

0 

T 

Tenues, 

and  the  Hquids  A,  M,  N,  2  stood  between  the  aspiratiB  and  the 
tenues,  because  they  probably  completed  a  still  diorter  Semitic 
alphabet  of  only  twelve  characters. 

2.  When  F  fell  out,  and  H,  the  double  aspirate,  was  tak^ 
to  represent  the  double  e,  the  first  letters  added  to  the  above 

*  They  are  still  found  in  inflcriptioni,  the  pav  before  both  consonsntB 
and  vowels  (Boekh.  O.  I.  Na  11),  the  Komra  only  before  0  (id.  ibid, 
No.  29,  87, 166). 
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were  v  and  0,  two  lepresentatLves  of  F,  and  Xt  ^^  sabotitute  for 
H  in  its  original  use.  The  other  additional  letters  were  bor- 
lowed^^is  their  names  denote,  finom  corresponding  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  from  this  was  also  taken  the  obsolete 
£dv,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  The  Greeks  added,  for 
their  own  convenience,  a  double  o  (called  &  ftiya,  and  written 
6)),  and  two  combinations  of  Hyfia  or  £dv  with  IIZ,  in  one  of 
which  the  n  preceded,  while  in  the  other  it  fi)llowed  the  sibi- 
lant. These  combinations  were  called  ^l  and  J^ofml,  and  were 
represented  by  the  same  sign  in  difierent  postures,  ^l  preceded 
and  lanTTl  followed  *Q.  Under  the  form  f^,  the  ^<ifim  was 
used  to  represent  the  number  900. 

3.  The  lonians  in  Asia  Minor  were  the  first  to  adopt  the 
complete  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters,  arranged  as  we  now 
have  it.  The  Samians  have  the  credit  of  being  the  earliest 
employers  of  this  extension  of  the  written  characters,  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  Athenians  derived  the  additional  letteiB, 
although  they  were  not  used  in  public  monuments  until  the 
Archonship  of  EucHdes,  01.  94,  2.  B.C.  403.  Hence  we  read 
of  TcL  ypafjjjtara  tcL  Art  Ev/tAe^oov  dpxo^moq.  Of  course  He- 
rodotus, who  was  an  important  contributor  to  the  literary  inter- 
course between  Samos  and  Athens,  had  brought  the  improved 
alphabet  into  use  among  men  of  education  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  and  Euripides  expressly  distinguishes  betweoi  i/  and 
e  as  vowels  in  spelling  the  name  Br^aev^  {apud  Athen,  p. 
454  c). 

4.  The  earhest  extant  approximation  to  anything  like  a 
handwriting  is  the  inscription  on  the  prize  vase  brought  from 
Athens  by  Mr.  Burgon,  which  cannot  be  later  than  600  b.c. 
The  only  abbreviation  observable  in  this  is  the  omission  of  e  in 
the  termination  Sbv.  The  later  Greeks  used  a  number  of  con- 
tractions in  their  MSS.,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  edi- 
tions, but  are  uiuversally  rejected  by  modem  editors. 
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P.  198. 


Thbee  shipB,  one  Athenian,  one  of  Tnszen,  and  one  of  ufigina, 
had  been  stationed  off  Sciathus  to  give  advice  of  the  movemenls 
of  the  enemy.  They  fled  when  the  Persians  came  in  sight : 
and  the  TrcBzenian  and  ^ginetan  were  taken.  The  Athenian 
ran  ashore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  and  abandoning  their 
ship,  made  their  way  home  overland.  But  what  makes  this 
aflair  the  more  interesting,  is  the  well  attested  fact  that  the  Per- 
sians  chose  out  the  comc^est  man  among  the  TroBzenians,  and 
ofiered  him  as  a  sacrifice  for  victory  at  the  prow  of  his  ship. 
A  collection  of  all  the  instances  of  human  sacrifice  among  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  would  £>nn  a  sad  chapter 
even  in  the  history  of  superstition. 


ATHENIAN  LOVE  FOR  HIGH  BIRTH.— P.  822. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  high  birth  among  the  Greeks 
implied  a  heroic  or  divine  origin,  thus  connecting  the  individual 
with  some  object  of  pubhc  or  private  worship.  Indeed  nothing 
is  more  important,  and  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  more  difficult, 
in  the  study  of  history,  than  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  religious  behef  of  a  country  afiects 
its  ideas  upon  every  other  subject. 


SOCRATES. 

I  TRANSLATE  firom  Constant's  great  work  on  Religion  the  M* 
lowing  admirable  appreciation  of  Socrates : 

"Long  before  our  era  polytheism  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  relative  perfection ;  but  relative  perfection,  like  every 
thing  which  partakes  of  human  weakness,  is  transient  in  its  na- 
ture. Polytheism,  imperfect  in  JSschylus,  perfect  in  Sophocles, 
began  to  decline  at  the  very  moment  of  its  perfect  development, 
for  the  germs  of  its  decay  are  already  manifest  in  Euripides. 
The  gods  had  been  multiplied  to  infinity  by  personifications  and 
allegories ;  and  hence  a  strange  confusion  in  doctrines,  fables  and 
practice.  Such  was  the  state  of  religion  in  Greece.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  sophists  had  neglected  the  method  of  observa- 
tion, and  seem  to  have  been  so  far  from  suspecting  the  import- 
ance of  ethics,  that  they  scarcely  mentioned  it ;  devoting  their 
lessons  to  abstract  speciQations,  remote  firom  practical  life.    6oo- 
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rates  founded  his  precepts  upon  conscience,  upon  self-knowledge ; 
and  thus  created  the  science  of  noorals,  which  he  taught  in  his 
lessons  and  exemplified  hy  his  hfe.  He  knew  nothing  of  rhe- 
torical forms :  using  only  a  simple,  laconic,  and  close  logic. 
The  details  of  his  doctrines  are  Httle  known ;  yet  there  is  no 
douht  hut  what  they  taught  practical  morahty,  founded  upon 
the  inspirations  of  conscience  and  the  pleasures  of  virtue ;  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  governor  of  the  universe ;  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Thus  the  necessity  of  unity  was  felt  hoth  in 
poUtics  and  in  religion,  and  while  states  were  preparing  for  cen- 
tralization, religion  was  upon  the  point  of  heing  punfied  and 
made  one. 


LAWS  OP  DIOCLEa— P.  487-497. 

Although  we  know  little  more  of  this  code  than  what  is 
contained  in  some  very  unsatisfactory  passages  of  Diodorus,  yet 
it  was  evidently  well  adapted  hoth  to  the  character  and  the 
wants  of  the  Syracusans,  ibr  they  continued  to  hold  to  it  with 
undiminished  veneration  as  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  he 
governed  hy  laws  of  their  own.  Suhsequent  legislators  were 
retrarded  as  mere  expoimders  of  the  law,  while  the  title  of  law- 
giver was  reserved  for  Diocles.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  it  was 
severe  hut  discriminating,  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the 
crime,  and  drawn  up  with  conciseness  and  precision.  It  has 
been  supposed  with  great  apparent  prohahihty  that  Diocles  took 
for  models  the  laws  of  Zsdeukos,  Charondes  and  Pythagoras. 
y.  Wachsmuth  Hellenische  Alterthumskunde,  v.  i.  pp.  741-2, 
k  85,  2d  ed. 


TBDE  ART  OF  "WAR  IN  GREECR 

Upon  this  interesting  subject  the  reader  will  do  well  to  con- 
sult the  twelfth  section  of  Heeren*s  Pohtics  of  Ancient  Greece,  in 
which  he  will  find  the  leading  questions  discussed  vnth  the 
characteristic  precision  of  that  admirable  writer.  Those  who 
have  not  that  work  at  hand,  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  char- 
acter of  Grecian  warfare  must  necessarily  have  partaken  largely 
of  the  general  characteristics  of  mountain  warfare.  If  he  has 
studied  his  map  attentively,  he  vnll  have  seen  that  there  was 
very  little  room  in  those  narrow  limits  for  the  movement  of 
large  masses :  that  a  march  of  a  few  miles  always  led  to  some 
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motULtain  pass  or  dangerous  defile :  that  there  weie  no  strong 
and  eztensiye  hases  of  operation  like  those  of  the  Adige  and  the 
Mincio  in  Lombardy,  and  consequently  few  occasions  £ar  the 
display  of  strategic  skill.  The  early  battles  of  the  Greeks  -weie 
desperate  encounters  of  hand-to-hand,  displaying  judicious  tactics 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  troops,  but  peculiarly  fitted  to  turn  to 
account  the  perfect  gymnastic  training  of  the  men ;  a  fact  -which 
will  explain  the  superiority  of  the  Spartans  during  the  early  and 
middle  periods  of  Grecian  history.  Epaminondas  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  great  principle  of  concentrating  the  weight  of 
your  own  army  upon  the  weakest  point  of  your  enemy's,  in 
which  the  secret  of  the  art  consists.  The  battle  of  Leuctia  was 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  war,  which  was  soon  de- 
veloped upon  a  vast  scale  by  Philip  and  Alexander. 


Horologkam  of  Andronicua  Cyrrbestea  at  Athena.    (See  p.  58S.> 
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Abdera,  158. 
Abrocomaa,  43S. 
Abydaa,  battle  of,  49S. 
Academy,  tbe,  399,  590. 
Acarnania,  6. 
Acbeana,  IS,  sq. 
Acbean  league,  568|  9q. 
AduBua,  IS. 
Achaia,  0|  57. 

,  a  Romaii  prorinoe,  678. 

Acbarne,  988. 

Acheloua,  4, 9. 

Achillea,  SS. 

Achradina,  844. 

Acriaiua,  18. 

AcropoIiB,  Athenian,  889, 899. 

AcusUaoa  of  Argoa,  934. 

Adimantua,  900. 

Admetoa,  948. 


Adraatoa,  99. 

Aeetea,  90. 

^g»,  593. 

^galeoa,  Mt.,  Xerxea  at,  900. 

iEgeoa,  19. 

JEgina,  7 ;  deaeribed,  181 ;  taken  by  the 

Atheniana,  987. 
JBginetan  aeale,  59 ;  acnlpture,  149. 
.figinetana  aobmit  to  the  Spartana,  179. 
JEgoapotami,  batUa  of,  358. 


.£olic  mifiration,  85. 
JEolua,  19 


^aehineai  519;  Amphictyonie  depoty, 
518;  aecnaea  Demosthenea,  558;  re- 
tina to  Rhodea,  554 ;  account  of  his 
lift,  591. 

JBachylua,  178 ;  account  of,  408,  a?. 

iBaymnetea,  8. 

JEtolia,  6. 
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JBtoUan  leMoe,  571. 

iEUriiana  reduced,  974. 

Afani«miion,  16, 3S. 

Agathon,  587. 

Afeladas,  387. 

A^ilaus  become*  king  of  Sputa,  490 : 
character,  i^. ;  bis  expedition  against 
the  Persians,  430 ;  attacks  Phamabazns, 
440:  routs  the  Persians  on  the  Pacto- 
Itts,  it.;  his  interview  with  Phama- 
bazus,  441 ;  recalled,  44S ;  homeward 
march,  446 ;  oflbring  at  Delphi,  447 ; 
takes  Lechsum.  440 ;  invades  BcBOtia, 
464 ;  attacks  Mantinea,  474 ;  saves 
Sparta,  476,  489 ;  expedition  to  Egypt, 
486 ;  death,  t5. 

AgesipoUs,  445 ;  death,  459. 

Agis,  907,  386. 435. 

IV    570. 

Agnon,  380. 

Agora,  26. 

,  Athenian,  808. 

Agrigentum,  118, 488. 

Agyrrhins,  453. 

Aimnestus,  394. 

AJax,8S. 

Alaric,396. 

Alcsus.  138. 

AJcibiades,  character  of;  388 ;  deceives  the 
Spartan  ambassadors,  384 ;  at  Olympia, 


9u ;  attacks  Epldanrus,  ift. :  in  Sicily, 
'  of  mutilatbig  the  Hermae, 


3S9 ;  accused  of 


331 ;  arrest  and  escape  of,  335 ;  con- 
demned, t^. ;  goes  to  Sparta,  336 ;  ex- 
cites  a  revolt  of  the  Chians,  348;  dis- 
missed by  the  Spartans,  340;  flies  to 
Tissaphemes,  350;  Intrigaes  oC,  351; 
proceedings  at  Samoa,  354;  arrested  by 
Tissaphemes,  350 ;  deftats  the  Pelopon- 
neslans  at  Cyzicus,  360;  returns  to 
Athens,  361 ,  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet,  363 ;  flies  to 
Phamabazus,  376 ;  murdered,  tft. 

Alcidas,30O.3O4. 

Alcmson,  88. 

AlcnuBonids  banished,  03. 

Alcman,  130. 

AJcmena,  15. 

Aleuads,  507. 

Alexander,  King  of  Maeedon,  817. 

Alexander  of  Pherv,  480;  delbated  by 
Pelopidas,  483 ;  subdued,  483. 

Alexander  the  Great,  583 ;  education,  586 ; 
accession,  ib.;  overawes  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  587 ;  generalissimo 
against  Persia,  ib. ;  Interview  with 
Diogenes,  538 ;  expedition  against  the 
Thracians,  Ac  ,  ib. ;  reduces  the  The- 
bans to  obedience,  ib.;  demands  the 
Athenian  orators,  520 ;  crosses  to  Asia, 
530;  forces  the  passage  of  the  Granicos, 
531 ;  progress  through  Asia  Minor,  ib. ; 
cuts  the  Gordian  knot,  543 ,  dangerous 
illness,  533;  defeats  the  Persians  at 
Issus,  i5  ;  march  throush  Phoenicia, 
535;  besieges  Tyre,  536;  answer  to 
Parmenio,  537 ;  proceeds  to  Egypt,  ib. ; 
visits  the  temple  of  Ammon,  538 ;  defeats 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  530; 
enters  Babylon,  ib. ;  seizes  Susa,  540 ; 
inarches  to   Persepolis,  ib.;  pursues 


Darius,  541 ;  invades  Hyreania,  Mt ; 
enters  Bactria,  543;  defeats  the  Scy- 
thians, ib. ;  marries  Roxana,  544 ;  kjBa 
CUtus,  lb. ;  plot  of  the  pages 
liffe,  545 ;  crosses  the  Indus 


ke  Indus,  i* 
quishes  Porus,  i5. ;  mamhes 
wards,  546 ;  jpoU  at  MalU.  ib. ;  arrives 
at  the  Indian  Ocean,  547 ;  march  thitm^ 
Gedrosia,  ib. ;  marries  Statira,  548; 
quells  a  mutiny  at  Opis,  it. ;  aoteamiBes 
the  festival  of  Dionysus  at  K^^wtamy. 
540 ;  his  ambitious  projects,  550 ;  death, 
ib. ;  character,  ib. ;  estimate  of  his  ex- 
ploits, 551 ;  fVmsrai,  553;  portiafits  sad 
statues  of,  588. 

Alexander,  son  of  Aleiaader  the  Gnat, 
553,561. 

Alexandria  in  Aiachosia,  548. 

Alexandria  in  Ariorum,  548. 

Alexandria  ad  Caucasuro,  548. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  feunded,  587;  d»> 
scripdon  of,  664 ;  literature  at,  600. 

Alexandria  Eschate,  543. 

Alphabet,  Ionic,  introduced,  S79i 

Alpheus,  6, 7. 

AlUs,  the,  58. 

Ambradan  Gulf,  4. 

Aminias,  811. 

Ammon,  Jove,  538. 

Amompharetus,  333. 

Amphipolis,  860,  508. 

Amphissians,  518. 

Amphitryon,  15. 

Amphlctyonic  council,  its  origiii  and  eon- 
sUtution,  40. 

Amphictyons,  decree  of  the,  at  the  end  of 
the  second  sacred  war,  513. 

Amyntas,  457 

Anaeharsis,  84. 

Anacreon,  134. 

Anactorium,  185. 

Anaxagoras,  186 ,  charged  with  impieCT, 
270 

Anaxibius,  488 ;  slain,  458. 

Anaxicretes,  808. 

Anaximander,  136. 

Anaximenes,  136. 

Andocides,  834,  900. 

Aadro8thenes.S88. 

Anniceres,  400. 

Antalcidas,  peace  of,  454;  mlsMon  to 
Persia,  457: 

Antigonias,  Athenian  tribe,  568. 

Anticonus,  553,  558;  coaUtkm  against, 
561 ;  assumes  the  title  of  king,  509 ; 
slain,  563. 

Antigonus  Doson,  570. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  568. 

Antioch  founded  by  Seleaeaa,  568. 

Antiochus,  363,  470. 

Antiochus  Soter,  567. 

Antiochus  III.,  574. 

Antipater,  defeats  the  Spartans,  553 ; 
defeated  at  the  Spereheus,  555;  over> 
throws  the  allied  Greeks  at  Cnmnon, 
556;  demands  the  Athenian  orators, 
557 ;  declared  regent,  558 ;  death,  ib. 

Antlphon,  851,  355 ;  executed,  896 ;  char- 
acter aa  an  orator,  500. 

Antisthenes,  506. 

Anytns,  417. 
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Apatoria,  llMClTal  of,  SM. 

ApeUM,  568. 

ApoUo  PythauB,   68;    Tenmitos,   837; 

Epicttritts,  temple  of,  399. 
ApoUodonis,  390. 
ApoUonia,  135. 
Applan,  601. 
Aneboria.  543. 
Antua,  509. 
Arbela,  ImtUe  of,  530. 
Areadia,  0,  57. 
Arcadian  eonftderation,  474. 
Arcadlana  tranaftr  the  preaideiicy  of  the 

Olympic  gamea  to  the  riaatana,  483. 
Arceailaiia,  506. 
Arehelaoa,  501. 
Archiaa,  557,  460. 
ArehidamuB,  S78,  284,  985,  S87,  S88;  be- 

aiegea  Platsa,  993. 
ArchUoehua,  129. 
Architecture,  141,  564. 
Archon,  80;    Athenian,  88;   eponymna 

and  baailena,  01. 
Areopagna,  coort  oT,  91 ;  reformed  by  Perl- 

dea,  SS6;  hiU  oT,  383, 398. 
Arginuaa,  battle  of,  365. 
Anivea  and  Spartana,  atmgglea  between, 

Argolia,  7. 

Argonaata,  30. 

Argofl.  7,  13,  15,  57 ;  progreas  of,  357 ; 

head  of  a  new  confoderacy,  391. 
Ariadne,  19. 
Arlaoa,  490. 
Ariobarzanea,  540. 
Arlon,  131,403. 
Ariatagoraa,  168,  eg. 
Ariatarehtts,  600. 
Ariatidea,    character    of,    188;    recalled 

fttrni  exile,  303;  defeata  the  Peraians, 

313 ;  orgaxiizea  the  confbderacy  of  Ddoa, 

943 ,  change  In  hia  viewa ;  845 ;  death, 

850. 
Ariatippua,  505. 
Arlatocratea,  76. 
Arlatodemua  of  Meaaenia,  74. 
Arlatodemna  of  Sparta,  396. 
Ariatogetton  (t.  Harmodlua). 
Ariatophanea,  hia  politica,  809;  aeoonnt 

of,  408,  <g. 
Ariatophanea  of  Byiantlnm,  600. 
Arlatomenea  of  Meaaenia,  75. 
AriatoUe,  596 ;  aeeoant  of,  507 ;  method 

and  philoaophy,  598. 
Arrlan,601. 
Arainoe,  566. 
Art,  Greek,  80;  140,49.:  Athenian,  880, 

sq. ;  Greek,  579,  m.  ;  cleoUne  of,  665. 
Artabama,  retreat  or  885 
Artaphemea,  164^  173. 
Artazerxea,  349,  430. 
Artemiaia,  306 ;  her  proweaa,  311. 
Artemialum,  battle  of,  199. 
Aaia  Minor,  Greek  cotonlea  in,  85. 
Aaopiua,  999 
Aapaala,  279. 
Aaayrian  empire,  158. 
Aataeua,  387. 
Aaty,  the,  384. 
Aatyoohua,  349. 

'    ia,518. 


Athena,  90 ;  atatne  of,  895. 

Athenian  nayy,  900. 

Atheniana,  divided  into  four  daaaea,  97 ; 
aaaist  the  loniana,  166;  war  with 
^gina.  181 ;  abandon  Athena,  303 ; 
reject  the  Peraian  alliance,  317 ;  conatl- 
tuUon  more  democratic,  945;  form  an 
alliance  with  Argoa,  257 ;  aaaiat  Inama, 
858;  defoat  the  JEginetana,  850;  con- 
quer BcBOtia,  361 ;  reduce  .£gina,  ib. ; 
looe  their  power  in  Bceotia,  263 ;  dea- 
poUc  power  of,  271 ;  make  peace  with 
Penda,  863;  conclude  a  thirty  yeaia' 
truce  with  Sparta,  364;  subjugate 
Samoa,  271 ;  form  an  alliance  with 
Coreyra,  375 ;  their  alllea  and  reaourcea 
in  the  Peloponnealan  war,  283;  their 
fleet  annoya  the  Peloponneaua,  287; 
ravage  the  Mesarld,  ib. ;  their  decree 
againat  the  Mytileneana,  303;  take 
Pylua,  307 ;  expedition  againat  Baotla, 
315 ;  conclude  a  truce  with  Sparta,  318  ; 
peace  of  Niciaa,  330 ;  reAiae  to  evacuate 
Pylua,  333 ;  treaty  with  Argoa,  324 ; 
conquer  BMoa,  397 ;  maaaacre  the  in- 
habitanu,  388;  interfore  in  Sicilian 
allaira,  ib.;  expedition  to  Sicily,  329 ; 
nrogreaa  of.  333;  inanlt  the  coeata  of 
Laconla,  340;  aend  a  IVeah  fleet  to 
Sicily,  341 ;  deibated  at  aea  by  the  Sy- 
raeuaana,  843;  retreat  flrom  Syracuae, 
343  ;  defeated  by  the  Lacedcmoniana  off 
Eretrla,  356 ;  gain  a  naval  victory  at 
Cynoaaema,  358;  at  Abydua,  850;  at 
Cycieua,  360 ;  regain  poaaeaaion  of  the 
BoaporuB,  lA.  ;  totally  defbated  at  iEgoa- 
potaml,  368;  ally  themaelvea  with 
Thebea,  444 ;  form  a  league  with  Cor- 
inth and  Argoa  againat  Sparta,  445; 
looe  the  command  of  the  Helleepont, 
454  ;  head  of  a  new  confederacy,  463  ; 
declare  war  againat  Sparta,  ib.  ;  peace 


With  Sparta,  468 ;  form  an  aUlance  with 
Peloponm  ' 


the] 


[oponneaian  Statea,  474  ;  aend  an 
ly  to  Peraia.  470 ;  support  Alex- 
ander of  Phera»,  480;  their  deaire  to 
aeize  Corinth,  481 ;  reviving  maritime 
power  of,  488 ;  deceived  by  Philip,  504  ; 
ooalitlon  againat,  505 ;  aend  an  embaaay 
to  him,  518;  court  PhUip,  513;  aend  a 
fleet  to  reUeve  Byxantium,  517 ;  their 
alarm  at  the  approach  of  Philip,  519 ; 
prostrated  by  the  battle  of  Chsronea, 
590;  their  piratical  expedition  to  Oropua, 
577,  condemned  in  500  talenta  by  the 
Romana,  ib. 
Athena,  its  origin,  15,  19;  eariy  consti- 
tution of,  90;  taken  by  the  Persians, 
905 ;  second  occupation  of,  by  the  Per- 
aiana,  918;  rebuilding  of,  944;  long 
walla  of,  950;  incipient  decline  of, 
963 ;  crowded  atate  of,  during  the  Pe- 
loponnealan war,  386 ;  plague  at.  288 ; 
dismay  at,  847;  oligarchy  eatabliahed 
at,  853;  inveated  by  the  Peloponne- 
aiana,  371  ;  flunine  at,  ib. ;  surrender 
of,  372 ;  Spartan  garrison  at,  374 ; 
democracy  restored  at,  370  ;  deacriptlon 
of  the  city,  382,  tq. ;  origin  of  its  name, 
383 :  rebuilt,  384 ;  waUa,  ib. ;  harboora, 
Ae.,  885 ;  population,  ib. ; 
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long  walla  reboiU,  447;  oophind  bj 

Demetrios,  505 
AtbM,  Moant.  canal  at,  187. 
Attaginua,  220. 
Attic  tribes,  four,  80 ;  inerMwed  to  ten, 

108. 
Attica,  5 ;  eariy  hiatorrof,  88 ;  three  fae- 

tlonain,05. 


Babylon,  158 ;  taken  by  Cyrna,  158 ;  aab- 
mlta  to  Alexander,  530. 

Babylonians,  the,  153 ;  Aiiatoiibaiiea' 
comedy  of,  30S. 

Bacchiade,  oligarchy  of  the,  883. 

Baecbylidea,  833. 

Bad,  the,  85. 

Barbarian,  meaning  of  the  tBtm,  48. 

Barea,194. 

Bards,  ancient,  30. 

Bardyils,  509. 

BanleuSf  what,  96. 

Belus,  temple  of,  530. 

Bemus,  541 ;  put  to  death,  648. 

Bias,  135. 

Bion,  600. 

Boar's  grave,  battle  at  the,  76. 

BcDOtarcha,  restored,  461. 

BcBotia,  description  of,  5. 

BcBotians,  immigration  of  the,  89 ;  their 
confederacy  restoredt  466. 

Boges,  243. 

Bosporus,  Athenian  toll  at  the,  360. 

BmOi,  96. 

Brasidss,  306 ;  his  expedition  into  Thrace, 
317 :  death,  310 ;  honoors  paid  to  his 
memory,  320. 

Brennos,  567. 

Bribery  among  the  Greeks,  100. 

Bryas,  327. 

Bacephala,  fbonded  by  Alexander,  546. 

Bysantines,  erect  a  statue  in  honour  of 
Athens,  518. 

Byzantium,  125 ;  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
240 ;  second  capture  of,  272 ;  third  cm- 
tun  of.  361 ;  besieged  by  PhiUp,  516 ; 
relieved  by  the  Athenians,  518. 

C. 

Cadmea,  or  Theban  citadel,  seiied  by  the 

Spartans,  458 ;  recovered,  468. 
Cadmus,  16. 
Cadmus  of  Miletus,  234. 
Calamis,  387. 
CalUaa,  peace  of,  468. 
CalUasofChalcis,  517. 
Calllcrates,  576. 
CalUcratidas,  363. 
Calllmacbus,  600. 
Callippus,  404. 
Callirrhofi,  fountain  of,  104. 
Callistratus,  463. 
Callixenus,  366. 
Cambunian  mountains,  9. 
Cambysee,   158;   conquer*  Egypt,   150 

Canachus,  387. 
Carduchi,  420. 
Cameades,  506. 


Caiyatidea,  807. 

Carthaginians  invade  Sicily,  915,  488L 

Caspian  gates,  541 

550 


at  Athens,  560,  takes  Pyd&a,  i*. ;  kills 

Roxana  and  her  eon,  561. 
Casting,  srt  of,  148. 

Catena,  surprised  by  the  Athmlana,  3M. 
Cathsi,  546. 
Caucones,  14. 
CecropidB,  863. 
Cecrops,  15. 

Celts  invade  Macedonia,  567. 
Cephallenia,  7, 987. 
Cephissus,  the,  882. 
Ceramicus,  the,  806. 
CervceSf  the,  351. 
Chabrias,  451,    463;   deftata   the  Laee> 

dcmonian  fleet  at  Naxos,  466;  alalB, 

505. 
Chareas,  854. 
Chmephon,  417. 
ChsrUus,  408.  ' 

Charooea,  first  battle  oi;  968; 


Chaloedon,  361. 

Chalybes,  the,  480. 

Chares,  48l7505,  517. 

Chares  (sculptor),  585. 

Charicles,  340. 

CharidemuBp  500. 

Chanlans,61,77. 

Chariots  of  war,  30. 

Charon  of  Lampsacus,  984. 

Charon  of  Thebes,  460. 

Chians,  revolt  of  the,  848. 

Chileos,  910. 

ChUo,  185. 

Chionides,  407. 

Chios,  attacked  by  the  Atlnmiana,  605. 

Chlriaopbus,  431. 

Chremonidean  war,  d6& 

Chronology,  Grecian,  SIB. 

Chrysdephantine  statuary,  396. 

Cimon  of  Cleonc,  150. 

Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  949;  his  cha- 
racter, 959;  aaaists  the  Lseedwio- 
nians,  955;  banished,  957;  his  een- 
tence  revoked,  961 :  expedition  to  Cypros 
and  death,  969 ;  his  patnmage  «  art, 

Cinadon,  conspiracy  of,  437. 

Cirrhsan  plain,  51, 505. 

Citharon,  Mount,  5. 

Cities,  independent  sovereignty  o<;  64. 

Clearchua,  490,  495. 

Clearidas,  399. 

Cleippides,  908. 

Cleobulus,  135. 

Cleombrotus,  462  ,  assists  the  Phoeisns, 

466 ;  invades  Bceotia,  470 ;  slain,  471. 
Cleomenes,  106,  HI,  aq.  182. 
Cleomenlc  war,  571. 
Cleon,  286;   character  of,  801  ;  his  vio- 

lenoe,    310;     his    expedition    against 

Sphaeteria,  311 ;  to  Thrace,  810;  ffisht 

and  death,  t*. 
Cleopatra,  PhUip's  wilb,  522. 
Cleopstra.    PhlUp^s    daughter,    marries 

Alexander  of  Epirus,  523. 
Cleophon,  860. 
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CUruchi,  US,  S68. 

CUathenea  of  SieyoHi  83. 

CUsthenM,  107 ;  hia  refonai,  106 ;  their 

eflbcts,  113. 
ClitQB  ssTea  Alexander's  lift,  531 ;  killed 

by  Alexander,  544. 
Cnemua,  801. 
Cnidoa,  battle  of,  44S. 
Codma,  death  of.  88. 
Colehiana,  the,  431. 

Coloniea,  Greek,  115j  tq. ;  relation  to  the 
mother  ooontry,  i^. ;  how  (bonded, 
116;  mostly  demoeratie,  ib.;  in  Asia 
Minor,  117;  In  SicUy,  118;  in  Italy, 
120 ;  in  Oanl  and  Spain,  133  ;  in  Africa, 
134 ;  In  the  Ionian  Sea,  ib. ;  in  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  125 ;  progreaa  of, 
S38. 

Comedy,  old  Attie,  408 ;  new,  588. 

Conon,  superoedes  Aleibiadea,  853;  de- 
feated by  CalUcratidaa,  354 ;  accepts 
the  command  ofLthe  Peraian  fleet,  430 : 
occnpiea  Cannaa,  441 ;  proceeds  to 
Babylon,  443  ;  defbata  the  Spartan  fleet 
at  Cnidna,  ib.;  redacea  the  Spartan 
colonies,  447;  takes  Cythera,  ib.;  re- 
boilda  the  long  walla  of  Athena,  446 ; 
aeized  by  Tiribaxua,  451. 

Copaia,  lake,  5. 

Corax,  5. 

Coreyra,  7,  134 ;  troubles  in,  304 ;  mas- 
aacre  at,  313 ;  defended  by  an  Athenian 
fleet,  467. 

Corcyreana,  quarrel  with  Corinth,  373; 
aend  an  embassy  to  Athens,  374. 

Corinna,  331. 

Corinth,  57;  despots  of,  83;  battle  of, 
445;  massacre  at,  440;  congress  at, 
531 ;  another  congreas  at,  537  ;  deatroy- 
ed  by  Mummioa,  578. 

Corinthian  gulf,  5. 

Corinthian  order,  145 ;  war,  445. 

Corinthians  assist  the  Epldamnians,  374 ; 
Uly  themselves  with  Argos,  440;  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Thebea,  481. 

Coronea,  battle  of,  446. 

Corupedion,  battle  of,  566. 

Cottyus,  510. 

Cotys,  576. 

Cranai,  383. 

Crannon,  batde  of,  556. 

Crantor,  506. 

Craterus,  546. 

Crates,  506. 

CraUnua,  408. 

Crete,  7,  38. 

Creusis,  470. 

Ciimestts,  batUe  of,  407. 

Criasa,  50. 

Critias,  373 ;  seizes  Salamia  and  Eleuais, 
377 ;  slain,  378. 

Crito,  418. 

Critolaua,  578. 

Crmaoa,  150, 154 ;  All  of,  157. 

Croton,  ISO. 

CrypUa,  64. 

CnnuB,  118. 

Cunaxa,  batUe  of,  434. 

Cyeladea,  7. 

Cyclic  poeu,  40. 

Cydf^ean  walla,  143. 


Cyllene,  Mount,  6. 

Cylon,  eonapiracy  of,  OS. 

Cynica,  the,  506. 

Cynoaarges,  the,  506. 

Cynosoephaln,  battle  of,  48S. 

Cynuria,  78. 

Cypselus,  83. 

Cyrenaic  aeet,  505. 

Cyrene,  134. 

Cyrus,  empin  of,  155;  captures  Sardis, 
156  ;  takea  Babylon,  158 ;  death,  ib. 

Cyrua  the  younger,  arriyes  on  the  coast, 
303  ;  his  expedition  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxea,  430 ;  march,  423,  sq. :  alain, 
435.  ^^ 

Cythera,  7. 

Cyxlcua,  117,  350;  reooTered  by  the 
Atheniana,  360. 


Dedalus,  148. 
Damoelea,  story  of,  400. 
Danae,  15. 
Danai,  15. 
Danaua,  15, 18. 

Darius,  150 ;  his  administration,  16]  ; 
Thracian  expedition  of,  ib.  ;  extorta  the 
aubmission  of  the  Macedonians,  168; 
death,  186. 

Darius  Codomanus,  defeated  by  Alexander 
at  Issus,  533 ;  overthrown  by  Alexander 
at  Arbela,  530  ;  murdered,  543. 

Datia,  173. 

Decarchiea,  Spartan,  870,  487. 

Decelea,340. 

Delium,  Athenian  expedition  against,  315 ; 
batUe  of,  316. 

Delos,  confederacy  of,  241 ;  tribute,  360 ; 
aynod  removed  to  Athena,  370 ;  lustra^ 
tion  of,  307. 

Delphi,  temple  of,  50 ;  oracle,  54 ;  taken 
by  the  Phocians,  506  i  oracle  of  concern- 
ing PhiUp,  533. 

Demades,  557. 

Demaratus,  183. 

Domes,  Attic,  108. 

Demetrias,  Athenian  tribe,  562. 

Demetrioa  of  Phalerus,  560 ;  character  of, 
561 ;  retiree  to  Thebea,  563. 

Demetriua  Poliorcetes,  561 ;  besieges 
Salamis,  563;  besieges  Rhodes,  t6.  ; 
takes  Athena,  565;  king  of  Macedon, 
ib. ;  death,  566. 

Demetriua  of  Pharos,  578. 

Demiurgl,  30. 

Democracy,  80;  Athenian,  progxeas  of, 
301. 

Demosthenes  (general),  307,  311. 

Demosthenes  (orator),  account  of,  508; 
PhUippictt  ib. ;  first,  500;  OhgnOaactj 
510;  embassy,  518;  second  Philippic, 
515  ;  oration  on  <Ae  Peace,  ib. ;  mission 
into  Peloponnesus,  ib. ;  third  Pkiiippic, 
516;  oration  on  the  Charsoneae,  ib. ; 
presented  with  a  golden  crown,  517 ; 
goes  envoy  to  Thebes,  510;  fights  at 
Chnronea,  530;  his  conduct  after 
Philip's  death,  526  ;  proposes  rellgioup 
honours  fer  Philip's  assassin,  ib. ;  his 
opinion  of  Alexander,  537;   exertiona 
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to  rooM  Greoee,  ib. ;  emtwsiy  to  Alex- 
ander, ib. ;  accnoed  by  JEsehlnes— 
■peecb  on  the  Crown,  554  ;  condemned 
of  corruption,  &55  ;  recalled  from  exile, 
SM;  demanded  by  AnUpater.  557; 
eacapes  to  Calaurea,  ib. ;  death,  ib; 
character  aa  an  orator,  dOS. 

DereylUdaa,  438,  447. 

Diacria,  05. 

Divna,  577. 

Diaaia,  03. 

Dicaateriee,  95& 

Dinarcbua,  50S> 

Dioclea,  487. 

Diodorua  Sieulaa,  001. 

DiodotOB,  303. 

Diogenea,  hia  interriew  with  Alexander, 

Dion,   480;   patriotic    proJecU   of,   401; 

exiled,  403 ;  takea  Syracnae,  403 ;    aa- 

aaaainated,  404. 
Dion  Caasioa,  001. 
Dionyaiua    the    elder,    tyrant    of    Sy- 

racoae,  488,  »q. ;  death  and  character, 

400. 
Dionyaiua  the  younger,  400  ;  expelled  by 

Dion,  403 ;  retiree  to  Cortntb,  400. 
Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaaaua,  001. 
Dionyana,  theatre  of,  at  Athena,  307. 
Dlopithea,  510. 
Dithyramb,   Inrention  of  the,   133;    the 

aource  of  tragedy,  403. 
Dodona,  oracle  of,  14. 
Dorcia,  341. 
Dorians,    13,  18;  in  Pdoponneaua,  33; 

migrations  of  the,  37 ;  three  tribea  of,  03. 
Doric  Hexapolia,  37 ;  order,  144. 
Doria,  5. 
Doma,  13. 
Draco,  lawa  of,  OS. 


Eeelesia,  the,  100. 

Education,  Spartan,  60 ;  Athenian,  413. 

Egeatcans,  the,  deceive  theAthenlana,  380. 

^Syptf  it*  influence  on  Greece,  15. 

Eion.  Athenian  colony  at,  853. 

£MpWa,  the,  403. 

Elea,  (bunded,  158. 

Eleana,  34 ;  attack  the  Arcadians  at 
Olympia,  483. 

Eleuainians,  condemned  to  death  by  the 
3000  at  Athens,  378. 

EUtOheria,  fbatlTal  of,  837. 

Ella,  7,  57 ;  reduced  by  the  Spartana,  435. 

Embaasy  of  the  three  phlloac^hera  to 
Rome,  577. 

Embroidery,  30. 

Ennea  Hodoi,  853. 

Epamlnondaa.  400;  named  BcBoCareh, 
401 ;  hia  character,  404 ;  embaaay  to 
Spaita,  408 ;  military  genius  of;  delbata 
the  Spartana  at  Leuctra,  471 ;  iuTadea 
Laconia,  475 ;  eatabliahea  the  Arcadian 
confederation,  and  reatorea  the  Mease- 
nians,  470 ;  again  invades  Peloponnesus, 
476  ;  savea  the  Theban  army,  480 ;  rea- 
tuea  Pelopidas,  ib. ;  naval  expedition  of, 
483;  lastinvsalonofPeloponneaua,484; 
death  of,  480. 


Eparitl,  470. 

Epeans,  34. 

Epheatia,  117. 

Epheto,  03. 

Ephialtea,  105. 

Ephialtea  (the  Mend  of  Pertdea),  998. 

Ephora,  04 ;  power  of  the,  65. 

Epic  poetry,  40. 

Epicharmua,  401. 

Epicnemidian  Loeriana,  6. 

Epicurean  acct,  500. 

Epicurua,  505,  500. 

Epidamnns,  135,  878. 

Epidaurua,  7. 

Eplgoni,  83. 

Epimenides,  04. 

EpipiAe,  337. 

Epirus,  4. 

Epitadas,  311. 

Epyaxa,  438. 

Equal*,  Spartan,  438. 

Erectheum,  808. 

Eretria,  capture  of,  174. 

Eteoclea, ». 

Euephnua,  73. 

Euboa,  7;  revolt  ftom  Athena,  864; 
second  revolt  of,  350. 

Euboie  acale,  50.  • 

Euclidea,  archon,  380. 

EucUdes  of  Megara.  505. 

Euclidea  of  Alexandria,  000. 

Eudamldaa,  458. 

Eumenea,  553. 

Eumenes,  Kingof  Pergamna, 976. 

Etanenides  of  JEachylua,  850. 

Euroenidea,  cave  of  the,  308. 

EumolpldaD,  335,  351. 

Et^atridtBf  80;  nature  of  thalr  girraKB- 
ment,  01. 

Euphaea,  73. 

Euphranor,  581. 

Euphrates,  aurveyed  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander, 550. 

Eupolia,  408. 

Eupompua,  588. 

Euripidiea,  account  of,  400  s  eharaeler  as  • 
poet,  407. 

Euripidea  the  younger,  587. 

Eurybiadea,  103. 

Eurydice,  500. 

Enrotaa,  7. 

Eurymedon,  battle  of  the,  858. 

Eurymedon,  307,  313 ;  baoiahed,  388. 

Euryathena,  18. 

Evagoraa,  430. 


Famealan  bull,  686. 

Fathera,  Greek,  003. 

Few,  the,  80O. 

'  Five  Thooaand,'  the.  353,  S5S. 

Flaminiua,  T.  Q.,  575. 

*Four    Hundred,'    Atheniaii  Senate   or 

Council  of,  06 ;  enlarged  to  five  hundred, 

100;    their  Judicial  power  abrogatad, 

850. 
'Four  Hundred/  consplraey  of  tlie,  353  ; 

put  down,  85tf. 
Franchiae,  Athenian,  TCattteted,  360. 
Freemra,  97. 
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G. 

Oalatta,  567. 

Oalea,  002. 

Oargaphia,  flmntain  of,  S90. 

Gaufamela,  battle  of  (▼.  Arbela). 

Gelon  of  Syracuse,  1^  S15. 

Generala,  10  Athenian  coDderaned,  387. 

Geomorit  90,  80,  89. 

Geranean  mountains,  5. 

OerMsia,  Spartan,  09. 

Good,  the,  85. 

Gordian  knot,  the,  543. 

Gorgiss,  328, 414,  500. 

GoTemment,  In  the  heroic  age,  25. 

Oranicus,  battle  of  the,  531. 

Orapki  parandmont  repealed.  853. 

Greece,  form  of,  2 ;  physical  ftatuies  of, 
7,  9q. ;  climate,  0,  wq. ;  products,  ib. ; 
reduced  to  a  Roman  prormce,  576. 
Greek  language,  IS,  48 ;  history,  early, 
48. 

Greeks,  character  of  the,  8 ;  causes  wliieh 
united  them.  48;  disunion  of,  on  the 
approach  of  Xerxes,  101;  celebrate 
the  batae  of  Salamis.  214 ;  expedlUon 
of  the  Ten  Thousand,  422  ;  retreat  of, 
420,  aqa. ;  arrive  at  the  Euxine,  430 ;  at 
Bysantium,  432. 

Gyiras,  153. 

Gyiippns,  arriTss  in  Sicily,  830 ;  eiqrtures 
the  fort  of  Labdalnm,  ib. 


Hamilcar,  215. 
Hannibal,  572. 
Harmodius  and  Arlstogiton,  eonspinsyof, 

105. 
Harmosts,  Spartan,  370, 437. 
Uarpagus,  158. 
Harpaltts,  554. 
Hecatnus,  165,  234. 
Ilegias,  387. 
Helen,  22. 
HeUaa,  110. 
Helicon,  5. 
Hellanicus,  234. 
HeUanodic9,  51. 
Hellas,  2. 
HeUen,  12. 
Hellenes,  3. 
Hellenotami*,  243. 
Hellespont,  bridge  orer  the,  167. 
Helots,  origin  of,  34;  condition,  63;  re- 

Tolt  of,  254 ;  massacre  of,  314. 
Hophastion,  546 ;  marries  Drypetis,  548 ; 

death.  549. 
Heraclida,  return  of  the,  82. 
Heraditus,  136. 
Hercules,  18. 
Herme,  mutilated,  330. 
Hermione,  7. 
Hermippus,  279. 
Hermoerates,  838,  487. 
Hermolaus,  545. 
Herodotus,  235 ;  account  of  his  work,  286, 

»q.  i  at  Thurii,  869. 
Heroes,  17. 
Heroic  age,  18 ;  maniMn  of,  37,  tq. 


Meroic  age,  I 
Hesiod,737. 


Hetara,  379. 

Hioetas,  404,  496. 

Hiero  of  Syracuse,  331,  383. 

Hieromnemon,  49. 

Hipparehus,  104 ;  ssstssinafsd,  105. 

Hipparinus,  494. 

Hippias,  104 ;  expelled  from  Athsna,  106. 

Hippocrates,  315. 

Hippodamus  of  MUetus,  884. 

Histiaus  of  MUetus,  108 :  cmeifled.  168. 

History,  rise  of,  838. 

Homer,  39 ;  his  identity,  41 ;  date,  t». 

Homeric  poems,  their  Talue,  24 ;  preserva- 
tion of,  42;  arranged  by  Ptaaatratns,  43; 
poetical  unity  irf;  46. 

Horologium,  the,  585. 

Hyperbolus,  murdered,  351. 

Hyperides,  555,  593. 

Hyphasis,  the,  546. 


Iambic  Terse,  139. 

Ibycus,  233. 

Ictinus,  263,  394. 

nissus,382. 

Ilium,  or  Troy,  23. 

Inaroa,  revolt  of,  358. 

Ion.  12. 

Ionia,  subjugated  by  the  Peralana,  170. 

lonians,  12,  IS ;  four  tribes  o^  89 ;  revolt 

of  thc^  165 ;  defoctlon  from  Sparta,  341. 
Ionic  mkration,  36. 
Ionic  or^.  145. 
lophon,  587. 
Iphitus,  51. 
Iphlcrates,  tactics  of,  450 ;  aueooaaas  of, 

541 ;  leeaUed,  ib, ;  defeats  the  Laeeda- 

montans  near  Abydus,  453;  Indicted,  505. 
ipsos,  battle  of,  563. 
Ira,'fortrBss  of,  76. 
Issue,  591. 
Isagoras,  107,  111. 
Ismeniss,  479,  480. 
Isoerates,  591. 
Issus,  battle  of,  538. 
Isthmian  games,  50, 51, 53. 
Ithaca,  7. 
Ithome,  becomes  subject  to  Sparta,  74: 

Mount,  476. 


Jason,  20. 

Jason  of  Phera,  472 ;  assassinated,  473. 

Jerusalem,  Alexander's  reported  Tisit  to, 

537. 
Joea8ta,21. 
Jooephns,  601. 
Jore,  temple  of,  at  dympla,  899. 

K. 

Kings,  Grecian,  25. 

Knights,  Athenian,  97. 

KnigkU  of  Aristophanes,  extract  from,  409. 
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LacharMi.50ft. 

Laeonla,  7  ;  redneed  by  Um  Spartami,  71 ; 
BOrtbem  (hmCier  of,  77. 

Laconiien,  what,  S57. 

Lad6,  tattle  of,  168. 

LsTiniu,  M.  Val.,  579. 

Laius,  SI. 

Lamactaiu,  389;  advlaes  an  attack  on 
Syracnae,  33S ;  alain,  338. 

Lamian  war,  556. 

Lampaacoa,  367. 

Laocoon,  680. 

LaiiB8a,4a9. 

Laaoa  ofHermione,  880. 

Lanrium,  0  ;  aUYer  minea  at,  183. 

Legenda,  heroic,  their  Taine,  24. 

Lelegea,  14. 

Leonidaa,  104 ;  his  death,  106. 

Leonnatua,  553. 

Leontiadea,  458.  . 

Leontinea,  388. 

Leotychidea,  188, 887 ;  treachery  of,  954. 

Leoethenea,  555. 

Leaboa,  conllacation  of,  303;  revolt  of, 
848. 

Leache,  at  Delphi,  300. 

Leucaa,  185. 

Leactra,  battle  of,  471. 

Lichaa,  340. 

Literature,  Greek,  hiatory  of,  186,  889, 
400,  587  ;  reviTal  of  in  the  Weat,  603. 

Locriana,  5 ;  Episephyrian,  181. 

Locria,  6. 

Lone  walla.  Athenian,  384 ;  rebuilt,  448. 

LucTan,  60S. 

Lycabettua,  388. 

Lycarobea,  180. 

Lyceum,  399,  507. 

Lyeiana,  deatruction  of  the,  158. 

Lycomedea,  king,  30. 

Lycomenea  of  Mantinea,  474, 477 ;  deAnta 
the  Spaitana,  478, 480. 

Lycon,  417. 

Lycophron,  84. 

Lycortaa,  575. 

LyeurguB  (legialator),  60. 

Lycurgua  (orator),  503. 

Lydian  monarchy,  153. 

Lygdamia,  103, 235. 

Lyric  poetry,  188 ;  ocoaaiona  of,  139 ;  de- 
velopment of,  839. 

Lyaander,  appointed  JVovorcAitf,  363 ; 
Epi$toleu»i  367;  intmated  by  Cyrua 
with  hia  aatrapy,  ib.:  hia  proceedinga 
after  the  victory  ofiBgoepotami,  370; 
blockadea  Pineua,  ib. ;  takM  pooaeaaton 
of  Athena,  378 ;  eaubliahea  the  Thirty 
Tyranta,  373;  triumph,  ib.;  honoura, 
377 ;  rejentera  Athena,  378 ;  hia  ambi- 
tioua  achemea,  436 ;  deepatched  to  the 
HeUeapont,  440 ;  expedition  into  BcDOtia, 
444 :  aiain,  ib. 

Lyetaa,  869,  501. 

Lyaiclea,  531. 

Lyaicratea,  choragic  monument  off  584. 

Lyabnachua,  553,  566 ;  alain,  567. 

LyaippUB,  588. 

M. 
Macedonia,  deacription  of,  500. 


;  eanaeaof  thededise 


Dire,  partition   of,    553; 


Macedonian 

overtlirow,  576 
Macedoniana,  their  origlB,  501. 
Machanidaa,  573. 
Macronea,  the,  4SL 
Magi,  153. 
Magna  Grascia,  190 ; 

of  lu  citiea,  183. 
Magon,  406. 
Malian  Gulf,  4. 
MaUi,  the,  546. 
Mantinea,  57 ;  battle  of,  336 ;  taken  by  the 

Spartana,  385 ;  rebuilt,  474 ;  battle  of, 

4W  ;  third  battle  of,  573. 
Mantineana,  invoke   the  aid  of  Spaita 

againat  the  Thebana,  484. 
Marathon,  battle  of.  176. 
Mardiana  aubdued  by  Alexander,  54S. 
Mardontca,  837. 
Maidoniua,  171 ;  adroU  flattery  of,  918 ; 

jiegotiationa  vrith  the  AtheniawB,  317: 

marehea  againat  Athena,  818 ;  relrato, 

810;  death,  834. 
Maaiatiua,  380. 
Maaaagets,  156. 
Maaaalia,  133. 
Mauaoleum,  the,  580, 584. 
Mauaoiua,  505. 
MauBua,  540. 
Medea,  31. 
Medea,  the,  158. 
Media,  vrall  of,  497. 
Medon,  firat  Athenian  ardum,  88. 
Megabazua,  168. 
Megabyzua,  858. 
Megaclea,  83,  03, 101,  103. 
Megalopolia  founded,  476 ;  battle  of,  553;. 
Megara,  57 ;  revolutiooa  of,  85 ;  long  walls 

at,   857;    revolta  flrom  Athena,   964; 

complaina   of  Athena.  977;    Athrniaw 

expedition  axainat,  314. 
Mcgaric  aect,  505. 
Mcgaria,  5. 
Melcort,  530. 
Mcieaander,  808. 
Meletua,  417. 
Meloa,  337. 
Menalcidaa,  577. 
Menander,  588. 
Mend^,  318. 
Mcnelaua,  89. 
Menon,  498. 
Meaaene,  58. 
Meaaene  tbunded,  476 ;  taken  by  Lyeortas, 

575. 
Meaaenia,  7. 
Meaaenian  war,  firat,  73;   aecond,  75; 

third,  854. 
Meaaeniana  conquered  by  the  Spaitana, 

74 ;  aulgugated,  77. 
Meapila.  430. 
Methone,  507. 
MeteUua,  578. 
Meton,  330. 

MUecua,  1 17 ;  tell  of,  160 ;  revolt  of,  348. 
Milo  the  Crotoniate.  181. 
Miltiadea,  174 ;  aceuaation  and  death  of. 


180 

Mindania,  358. 
Minos,  18,80. 
Minotaur,  10. 
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MinysiM,  36. 
Mnaseu,  511. 
Mnaaippus,  467. 
Morea,6. 
Mowhos,  000. 
Mosynccl,  432. 

MuininiUB,  578 ;  hi*  ignoraaoe  of  art,  ib. 
Munychia,  384. 
Moseam,  382. 
Mycal6,  battle  of,  227. 
Mycens,  13,  16 ;  ruina  of,  29, 141. 
Myron,  380. 
Myronidea,  350. 

MyUlen6,  naval  engagement  at,  364. 
MytiJeneana,  revolt  of  the,  206  ;  < 
to  Sparta,  290  •,  capitulate,  300. 

N. 

Nauelidea,  281. 

Naucnury^  00. 

Naapactoa,  33 ;  taken  by  the  Athenians, 
261. 

iVaoorcAia,  Spartan,  358. 

Nazos,  Spartan  expedition  againat,  164 ; 
revolt  of,  252 ;  batUe  of,  465. 

Neapolia,  337. 

Nearehua,  voyage  of,  547. 

Neniean  games,  51,  53. 

Neodamodes,  64. 

Nicea,  founded  by  Alexander,  546. 

Nieias,  310 ;  reduces  Cythera,  314 ;  eon- 
eludes  peace  with  Sparta,  320 ;  aimolnt- 
ed  commander  in  Sicily,  329 ;  his  dilatory 
proceedings  there,  335;  desponding 
situation  of,  340 ;  indeeialon,  341 ;  sur- 
render, 344  ;  death,  345 ;  character,  ib. 

Nlcostratua,  304. 

Nike  Apteros,  temple  of,  391. 

Nimroud,  429. 

Nineveh,  429. 

Nisvus,  404.  ^ 

Sobilior,  M.  FuIt.,  574. 
obies,  27,  80. 

O. 

Oeeanus,  30. 

Odeum,  267,  300. 

(Edipus,  21. 

(Ettophvta,  batae  of,  361. 

(Eta,  Mount,  4. 

Oligarchy,  80. 

Olympia,  7 ;  temple  of,  plundered  by  the 
Arcadians,  484. 

Olympiad,  first,  12. 

Olympian  Jove,  14. 

Olympias,  522  ;  takes  refuge  with  Alexan- 
der in  Epirus,  522 ;  whether  concerned 
in  Philip's  assassination,  524 ;  puta 
Enrydiee  to  death,  560  ;  murdered,  ib. 

Olympic  games,  51. 

Olympus,  4. 

Olynthiae  orations  of  Demosthenes,  510. 

Oiynthian  conftderaey  dissolved,  457 ;  its 
extent,  510. 

Olynthns,  457 ;  taken  by  the  Spartans, 

Onatas,  387. 
Onomarchus,  507. 
OpunUan  Locrians,  5. 


Oracles,  54. 

Orators,  Athenian,  demanded  by  Alex- 
ander, 520 ;  ten  Attic,  Alexandrian 
canon  of,  500. 

Oratory,  Greek,  rise  and  progress  of,  689L 

Orchomenos,  326,  466,  47S. 

Orders  of  architecture,  144. 

Oropus,  461,  577. 

Orthagoras,  82.       • 

Ortygla,  336. 

Ossa,  4. 

Ostracism,  introduced  by  Cllatlienes,  lia 

Othryades,  78. 

Otbrys,  Mount,  4. 

Oxyartes,  544. 

OzoUan  mountains,  5. 

P. 

Paehes,  300,  304. 

Pactolus,  the,  154. 

Pnonians,  502.- 

PsBstum,  120. 

Painting,  origin  and  progress  of,  150: 
development  of,  380;  Sicyonian  school 
of,  582. 

Pamisus,  river,  7. 

Pamphilus,  582. 

Panathenca,  19. 

Pancratium,  52. 

PangSBUs,  Mount,  253, 504. 

Pan-Ionic  festival,  36. 

Parabasis,  comic,  409. 

Parali,  95. 

Paris,  22. 

Parmenio,  687;  put  to  death  by  Alex-, 
der,543. 

Parnassus,  Mount,  5. 

Fames,  Mount,  5. 

Pamon,  Mount,  7. 

Paropamisus,  543. 

Parrhasius,  391. 

Parthenis,  123. 

Parthenon,  267,  304. 

Parysatis,  queen,  427, 441, 

Pasargadn,  541. 

Paulns,  L.  JEm.,  576. 

Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  vanity  and 
treason  of,  340;  recall  and  impeach- 
ment, 247  ;  conviction  and  death,  248. 

Pausanias  (second),  878 ;  expedition  into 
BoBotia,  444  ;  condeomed  to  death,  563. 

Pausanias  assassinates  Philip,  523. 

Pausanias  (historian),  602. 

Pedieis,  95. 

Peertf  Spartan,  438. 

Pelasgians,  14. 

Pelasgiam,  the,  286. 

Pelion,  4. 

Pelopidas,  character  of,  460;  gains  a 
victory  at  Tegyra,  466 ;  aubdues  Alex- 
ander of  Pherv,  476 ;  imprisoned  by 
Alexander,  480;  deftats  Alexander, 
483 ;  slain,  483. 

Peloponnesian   confederacy,   meeting  of, 
277 ;   decides  for  war  against  Athens, 
376 ;  war,  commencement  of,  283 ;  in- 
vasion  of  Attica,    285;     Thucydldes*    • 
character  of  the  war,  305. 

Peloponnesiana,  attempt  to  surprise  Pi- 
raus,  296. 
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PeloponiMRia,  ft. 

Pelops,  16. 

PenoBSf  4. 

Penj-ab,  the,  MS. 

Peaiacoaiomftdimiii,  OT. 

Pentathlnm,  59. 

Perdiccas,  S76. 

Perdiecas  (Alexander's  genenl),  558; 
marelieB  afainat  Plotemy,  556;  aaaaa- 
rtn»<«<,  lb. 

Periander,  83 ;  hia  enidt^,  84 ;  abilitias 
and  power,  ik. ;  and  Anon,  131. 

Pericles,  character  of,  S55 ;  Innovations 
of,  S90:  his  administration,  857;  re- 
duces EulMBa,  904 ;  {dans  for  adominc 
Athens,  267 ;  his  banishment  demanded 
by  the  Lacedsnionians,  S70 ;  pleads  fbr 
Aspasia,  lA. ;  persuades  a  war,  S81 
funeral  oration  by,  S88 ;  accused  of  pec 
niation,  S89 ;  death  and  character,  MO. 

Perldes,  age  of;  character  of  art  in,  386. 

Perinthns,  siege  of,  516. 

PeriCDCl,  6%. 

Peripatetics,  596. 

Persepolis,  taken  and  bomt  by  Alexan- 
der, 541. 

Persons,  18. 

Perseus,  575 ;  defisated  by  the  Romans,  576. 

Persian  Gates,  540. 

Persians,  155;  their  crueUies  towards 
the  Ionic  Greeks,  160;  InTsde  Greece, 
171 ;  demand  earth  and  water  flnom 
the  Grecian  States,  173;  second  inra- 
sion  of  Greece,  173  ;  land  at  Marathon, 
174;  third  invasion  of  Greece,  186; 
their  number  under  Xenes,  160;  de- 
struction of  their  fleet  by  a  storm,  196 ; 
their  progress,  903 ;  attack  Delphi,  904 ; 
take  Athens,  ib. ;  retrest  of,  914 ;  their 
fleet  reassembles  at  Samoa,  916. 

PJUBdo,  Plato*8,  418. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  603. 

Pbalaris  of  Agrigentum,  11 9. 

Phalerum,  884. 

Phamabaxus  assists  the  Laeedamonians, 
960 ;  magnanimity  of,  442. 

PhayUua,507,511. 

Phereeydes  of  Syros,  234. 

Phidias,  967 ;  accused  of  peculation,  980  ; 
his  style,  388 ;  his  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove,  399. 

Pbidon,  58. 

Phlgalian  marbiea,  399. 

Philemon,  568. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  carried  to  Thebes  as  a 
hostage,  478 ;  education  of,  501 ;  cha- 
racter, 502;  defeats  the  Ulyrtane,  503; 
assumes  the  crown,  ib. ;  takes  Amphi- 
polis  and  Pydna,  504;  takes  part  in 
the  sacred  war,  507 ;  loses  an  eye,  ib. ; 
reduces  Thessaly,  506  ;  expedition  into 
Thrace,  ib.;  takes  Olynthus,  511;  oc- 
cupies Delphi,  513;  overruns  Dlyria, 
515;  second  expedition  into  Thrace, 
516 ;  manifesto  to  the  Athenians,  517  ; 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  Chersonese, 
616;  expedition  Into  Scythia,  ib. ; 
elected  general  in  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  519  ;  seises  Blstea,  ib. ;  deflsats 
the  Thebsas  and  Athenians  at  Chasro- 
nea,  590 ;  his  conduct  after  the  battle, 


891;   clemency  towards  Atlisiw,    d.; 

anpointed  generalissmao  against  ftnia, 

599;  chastises  the  Spartans,  Id.;  tairfly 

feuds,  I*. ;   omens  of  his  death,  SO; 

assassinated,  t5. ;  character,  5M. 
Philip  lY.,  565. 
Philip  v.,  571 ;  assists  the  AchaABS,  971 ; 

fbrms  an  alliance  with  HaaallnL  •».; 

defeated  by  the  Romans,  574. 
Philip  Arrhidsns,  553. 
PhiUppi  Ibunded,  504. 
Pkilmea   of  Demosthenes,  506;  fliat, 

509 ;  second,  515 «  third,  616. 
PhUocrates,  4SS. 
PhJlomehis,  506 ;  slain,  507. 
FhUopoDmen,  673 ;    takes  Spaitn,   S79  ; 

tsken  and  put  to  death,  tb. 
Philosophy,  Greek,  ongin  of;  196 ;  looie 

school  of,  ib.;    Eieatic  schoel,  1S7  ; 

Pythagorean     school,    ■*. ;     rarious 

schooto,596. 
Phocnans,  156. 
Phoeians,  505;  defeated  by  the  Thebans, 

507  ;  reduced  by  Philip,  613. 
Phoeion,  466;    chsracter  of,  510;    his 

expedition  to  BubcM,  616;  to 

tium,  517 ;  his  rebuke  of  T 

596 ;  refuses  Alexander's  | 

accusation  and  death,  660. 
Phoeis,5. 
PhcBbidas,  405. 
Phaniciana,  16. 
Phormio,  victories  of,  997. 
P*orM,the.949. 
Phratria,  90. 
Phryne,  561. 
Phrynichns,  351,  355. 
Phrynichus  (dramatiht),  his  FaU^fMOt- 

<iM,  160 ;  account  of,  409. 
Phyllidas,  460. 
Pkylo-basUeua^Wi. 
Pinacotheca,  393. 
Pindar,  931  ;  his  style,  933 ;  his  house 

spared  by  Alexander,  590. 
Plndus,  Mount,  4. 
Pireus  fbrtified.   945,   968;    re-fbnilled, 

447 ;  surprised  by  Teleutias,  453. 
Pirithous,  90. 
Pisa,  7. 
Pisander,  449. 
Pisistratus,  usurpation  of,  101 ;  his  strata. 

gem,  103 ;  death  and  character  of,  104. 
Pisauthnes.  971. 
Piltacus,  135. 
Plague  at  Athens,  288. 
Ilatea,  battle  of,  291;   suiprised,  969; 

besieged  by  the  Pdopoaneslans,  993 ; 

surrendsrs,   905  ;    destroyed,  tb. ;   re> 

stored   by   the  Lacedamonians,   456; 

again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  467. 
Plateaus  Join  the  Athenians,  176 ;  mas. 

saere  of  the,  995. 
Plato,  visits  SicUy,  469 ;  sold  as  a  slave, 

490 ;  seeoBd  visit  to  SieUy,  401 ;  life 

of,  503;  phUoaophy,  504. 
Pleistoanax,  964. 
Plutareh,  601. 
Pnyx,  the,  382,  398. 
PacUe  Stoa,  the,  399,  909. 
Poetry,  Greek,  40. 
01. 
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Poloa  of  Agrigentom,  414. 

Polybliia,Mr7,«01. 

Polybus,  31. 

Polychares,  73. 

Polydetas,  388. 

Polycrates  of  Samoa,  160. 

Polygnotna,  389. 

Polynloes,  2S. 

Polysperchon,  558;  expedlUon  to  Peio- 

ponnesos,  500. 
Poms,  545. 

Potidna,  S76,  29S,  457,  504. 
Pratinas,  403. 
Praxla8,388. 

Praxltas  defteu  tbe  Corlotbians,  449. 
Probuli,  347,  893. 
Prodlcua,  500. 
Prodicoa  of  Ceot,  414. 
Prose  oompoaition,  origin  of,  333. 
Propyisa,  368,  303. 
Protagoras  of  Abdsra,  414, 590. 
Prytaneam,  90. 
Prytanies,  109. 
Prytanis,  80. 

Psammetidiiia  of  Coriiitli,  85. 
Payttaleia,  309. 

Ptoiamiea,  patronise  learning,  600. 
Ptoleray,  558 ;  defeated  at  Sdamla,  568. 
Ptolemy  Ceraonus,  566,  567. 
Ptolemy  Philadelplius,  566. 
Pydna,  560 ;  Iwttie  of,  576. 
Pylagore,  49. 
Pylu8,307. 

Pyrrlitts,  565 ;  king  of  Macedonia,  566. 
Pythagoras,  131, 137. 
Pytliagorean  dubs  suppressed,  139. 
Pythia,  54. 
Pythian  games,  51. 
Pythodonis,  338. 
Pytlwnieus,  331. 

R. 

Rhapsodists,  43. 

Rhegium,  131. 

Itk^n  of  Lyeurgns,  61. 

Rhodes,  7 ;  siege  of,  563 ;  eolossiis  at,  585. 

RhflDcus,  148. 

Romans,  dinet  their  attention  towards 
Greece,  573 ;  dedare  war  against  Philip 
v.,  574 ;  prociaim  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
ib.;  dedare  war  against  Perseus,  576; 
spoliation  of  Greek  works  by,  586. 

Royalty,  abolished  In  Greece,  79 ;  cause 
ofitsaboUtion,  80. 

Roxana,  married  by  Alexander,  544 ;  mur- 
dered, 561. 

a       # 

Sacred  Band,  Tb^ban,  463. 

Sacred  war,  flrst,  51 ;  second,  505 ,  bar- 
barity of,  507 ;  prop«ss  of,  511 ;  termi- 
nation, 513 ;  results,  514. 

Sages,  the  seven,  134. 

Salcthus,  300,  301. 

Salamis,  7;  acquired  by  the  Athenians, 
95;  battle  of,  209. 

Salamis  (in  Cyprus),  battle  of,  563. 

Samoa,  rerolt  of.  371 ;  subdued,  tb. ;  Its 
importance  to  Athena,  348 ;  rerolutloDS 
at,  354 ;  subdued  by  Lysander,  873. 


Sappho,  133. 

Sardis,  158;  burnt,  166. 

Sanmic  gulf,  5. 

Scarphea,  battle  of,  57& 

Sdone,  318. 

Scopas,  330. 

Scopas  (sculptor),  580. 

Scyros,  reduction  of,  848. 

Scythini,  the,  430. 

Sedition,  Solon's  law  respecting,  99. 

Seisactheia,  the,  96. 

Seleucus,  558;  founds  Antioch,  563;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  greater  part  of  the  Macedo- 
nian empire,  567 ;  assassinated,  t^. 

SeUnuntine  sculptures,  149. 

Sdlasia,  battle  of,  571. 

Sdymbra,  135. 

Sestos,  reduced  by  the  Athenians,  338. 

Senthes,  433. 

Sicilian  expedition,  333;  tenninatton  of,  344. 

Sicily,  dissensions  in,  338. 

Sicyon,  7;  despou  In,  88. 

SilTcr  mines,  9. 

Simonides  of  Amorgos,  130. 

SImonides  of  Ceos,  830. 

Sinope,  117. 

Sisygambis,  534. 

Sitalces,  387,  898,  897. 

Slaves,  37. 

Smerdis,  150. 

SmUis,  148. 

Smyrna,  36. 

Social.war,  504;  lU  eflfbets  of  the,  505; 
second,  573. 

Socrates,  at  Delium,  316 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  330;  opposes 
the  condemnation  of  the  ten  generals, 
366 ;  nfhses  to  obey  the  commands  of 
the  Thirty,  374;  summoned  befiira  them, 
375;  sketch  of  his  life,  415;  histeachmg 
and  method,  416 ;  how  he  diiibred  flrom 
theSophists,tfr.;  wisdom  a(^  417;  unpopu- 
larity and  indictment  of,  tb. ;  condemned, 
tb. ;  refhses  to  escape,  418;  death,  ib. 

Sogdiana,  fertress  of,  taken,  544. 

SoUium,  387. 

Solon,  94;  legislation  of,  96;  supposed 
Interview  with  Crmsus,  100;  laws  of, 
brought  down  into  the  Agora,  356. 

Sophisu,  prohibited  flrom  teaching,  875 , 
aeschption  of  the,  413. 

Sophodes,  at  Samoa,  373 ;  account  of,  405 ; 
character  aa  a  poet,  406. 

Sparta,  13,  57 ;  landed  property  in,  69 ; 
power  of,  78 ;  head  of  the  Grecian  States, 
173 ;  earthquake  at,  853 ;  aUiea  of  in  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  888;  introduction 
of  gold  and  ailver  at,  437 ;  league  againat, 
445;  congTeoaat,467;  rapid Odl  of, 474 ; 
entered  by  Epaminondas,  485 ;  taken  by 
Antigonua  Doson,  571 ;  taken  by  Philo- 
pcemen,  575. 

Spartan  constitution,  63 ;  tribes,  ib. ;  ed- 
ucatitm,  66;  women,  68:  money,  70; 
fleet  totally  defeated  at  Cyxleus,  360, 
mora  defeated  by  Iphicrales,  450. 

Spartans,  make  war  on  Arcadia,  77; 
alone  retain  their  kings,  79 ;  overthrow 
the  despots,  83 ;  send  an  embassy  to  Cy- 
rus, 157 ;  conduct  of,  at  Thermopyls, 
105 ;  selflsh  conduct  of,  803 ;  their  apa- 
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thy,  918;  diamitt  the  AtlwnlanB,  S55; 
oppose  the  Athenians  in  BoBotia,  200 ; 
require  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  the 
decree  against  Megara,  380 ;  inrade  At- 
tica, 383 ;  reject  the  advances  of  Alcibi- 
Sfdes,  333 ;  send  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
ib. ;  invade  Argos,  335 ;  fbroe  the  Ar- 
gives  to  an  aiUanoe,  337  ;  establish  them- 
selves at  Decelea,  340 ;  invade  Eiis,  435 ; 
duration  of  their  supremacy,  tb. ;  assist 
the  Phocians  against  the  Thebans,  444 
deflated  at  Haliartus,  t^. ;  lose  their  col- 
onies, 447  ;  proclaim  the  Independence 
of  the  Boeotian  cities,  456 ;  garrison  Or- 
chomenus  and  Thespla,  t^. ;  assist 
Amyntas  against  the  Oiynthians,  457 ; 
height  of  their  power,  459 ;  expelled 
Ihmi  BoBotia,  400  ;  attack  Corcyra,  467 ; 
solicit  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  477  ;  de- 
Itet  the  Arcadians,  478 ;  send  an  embassy 
to  Persia,  470 ;  exdudied  fhrni  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  513;  attempt  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  553 ; 
their  decline  and  degradation,  560 ;  call 
in  the  Romans,  578. 

Speusippus,  506. 

Sphacteria,  blockaded,  300 ;  captured,  313. 

Sphodrias,  468. 

Sporades,  7. 

Statira,  534, 548;  murdered  by  Roxana,  553. 

Statuary,  30;  progress  of,  148;  schools 
of,  149,  387,  570. 

Stesichorus,  139. 

SthenelaUas,  37a 

Stoics,  506. 

Strabo,  601. 

Strategi,  Athenian,  UO. 

Stratonice,  565. 

Sunium,  (brtifled,  347. 

Sttsa,  treasures  at,  540. 

Susarion,  403. 

Sybaris,  its  luxury,  190;  destroyed,  131. 

Sybarites,  360. 

Sybota,  naval  battle  off,  975. 

Syennesis,  438. 

Syntaxu,  the,  463. 

Syracusans,  their  vigorous  delbnee,  336. 

Syracuse,  118;  description  of,  336;  naval 
battle  at,  340;  engagement  in  the  Great 
Harbour  of,  843 ;  constitution  of,  487. 

Syntha^  68,  438. 


*<  Table  Companions,"  the,  495. 

Tcnarum,  7. 

Tanagra,  battie  of,  960. 

Taoehi,  the,  430. 

Tarentum,  133. 

Taygettts,  Mount,  7. 

Tearless  batUe,  the,  478. 

Tegea,  57 ;  reduced  by  the  Spartans,  78. 

Teledua,  73. 

Teleutias,  453,  453. 

Temenus,  58. 

Tempe,  4 ;  pass  of,  102. 

Temples,  Greek,  description  of,  148;  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  146 ;  of  Juno  at  Sa- 
mee,  147 ;  of  Delphi,  ib. ;  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove.  ib. ;  at  Pastum,  ib. ;  at  Se- 
linns,  tb. ,  in  JEgina,  ib. 


"  Ten  Thousand,**  expedition  and  retreat 
ofthe,  419,  «99. 

"  Ten  Thousand,'*  the  Arcadian,  476. 

Teoe,  revolt  of,  34& 

Terillus,  315. 

Terpander,  138. 

Tetralogies,  403. 

Thais,  541. 

Thales  of  Miletus,  136. 

Thasos,  reduced,  353. 

Theagenes  of  Megara,  85. 

Thebans,  surprise  Plataa,  981 ;  «kmI  Uof 
Agis  nrom  Aults,  440;  Invade  Fhooa, 
444 ;  fbrm  an  alliance  with  Athns,tft.  ; 
forced  into  Lacedsmonian  alliance,  459 ; 
rise  of  their  aseendency,  478;  ^*<>iftil 
bvAlexander  of  Pher»,  480;  Ik  out  a  fleet, 
463 ;  their  proceedings  at  Tegea,  484 ; 
aUy  themselves  with  the  At^^wi^iyi 
against  PhiUp,  510;  humbled  by  PhiUp, 
521 ;  rise  against  the  Macedonians,  5«. 

Thebes,  Seven  against,  99. 

Thebes.  16;  reduced  by  Pausaniaa,  997;  lib- 
erated flrom  the  Spartans,  461 ;  dedared 
head  of  Greece  by  the  Peraians,  470 ;  do- 
stroyed,  539 ;  restored  by  Caasander,  500. 

Themistodes  proposes  a  fleet,  189;  bis 
character,  183 ;  his  advice  to  11^  at 
Salamis,  906;  his  stratagem  to  bring 
on  an  engagement,  907 ;  his  mossigt  to 
Xerxes,  913;  his  rapacity,  A.;  ra- 
warded  by  the  Spartans,  914 ;  his  views, 
943,  sq. ;  goes  ambassador  to  Spsita, 
944 ;  corruption  of,  946 ;  ostraeiaed,  ib, ; 
flight,  948;  reeeption  in  Pttaia,  fH9; 
death,  tb. ;  tomb,  950. 

Theocritus,  600. 

TheodoruB  of  Samos,  148. 

Theognis,  85. 

Theopompus,  74. 

Theramenes,  355, 371, 373  ;  his  death,  S79. 

Thermopyls,  4 ;  pass  of,  103 ;  battle  of,  109. 

Theron  of  Agrigentnm,  915. 

Thespis,  990,  409. 


;  bones  of  hronght  to 


Theseum,  the,  309. 

Theseus,  18,  10,  88 ; 
Athens,  949. 

Thessalians,  39. 

Thessaly,  4 ,  submits  to  Xerxes,  Ifll 

Thesmotheta,  01. 

Thessalus,  335. 

Thetes,  97,  97,  945. 

Thimbron,  433, 438 ;  deftat  and  death,  45t. 

Thirty  yeara*  truce,  964. 

Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athena,  373;  pro- 
scription of  the,  874;  deftstsd  by 
Thrasybulus,    377  ;    deposed    by    tlw 


Spartan^370. 
luiuybulin  < 


Thrasybulift  of  Miletua,  84. 

Thrasybulus,  354;  takes  PhyM,  377; 
seizes  Piraus,  378;  defeats  the  Thirty, 
tb. ;  defbated  hr  Pausaniaa,  370  ; 
marches  into  Athens,  ib. ;  oomnwnds  an 
Athenian  fleet,  453;  restores  theAthsniaa 
power  in  the  Hellespont,  tb. ;  slain,  ib. 

Thrasyllus,  354. 

Thrasymelldas,  308. 

Thucydides  (states. ),  965 ;  ostracised.  fiS7. 

Thucydides  (the  historian),  in  Thrace, 
318;  banished,  ib. ;  account  o<;  410 ;  hte 
history,  411. 
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Thurii,  330,  900. 

Thyrea,  reduced,  314. 

Tigranes,  227. 

Tiroocretes,  443. 

Tiroogenidas,  226. 

TimolauSf  445. 

Tirooleon,  character  of,  494 ;  expedition 
to  SicUy,  405 ;  defeats  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 407;  becomes  a  Syracusan 
citizen,  498. 

Timotheos,  463 ;  his  success  on  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  Thrace,  405  ;  attacks  Za- 
cynthus,466^  successfbl  naval  expedition 
of,  482 ;  indicted  and  condemnea,  505. 

Tiribazus,439,451. 

Tiryns,  remains  of,  29, 141. 

Tissaphemes,  348  ;  359,  420,  428  ;  attacks 
the  Ionian  cities,  438;  beheaded,  441. 

Tithraustes,  441,  443. 

Tolmides,  201,  203. 

Torone,  318. 

Tragedy,  Greek,  origin  of,  402. 

Trapezus,  431. 

"Treasury"  of  Atreus,  142. 

Triparadisus,  treaty  of,  558. 

Trilogies,  403. 

Triphylian  ciUes,  474,  470. 

TrUtys,  00. 

TrcBzen,  7. 

Trojan  expedition,  22. 

Troy  captured,  24. 

Tvch6,  337. 

Tyrant,  value  o(  the  term,  81. 

Tyre,  besieged  by  Alexander,  530. 

Tyrtajus,  75, 130. 


Ulysses,  22. 
Uxians,  the,  540. 


U. 


Venus  de*  Medicis,  580. 

W. 

Wolf,  Uomeric  theory  of,  44. 
Writing,  use  of,  44. 


Xanthian  marbles,  149. 

Xanthippus,  180 ;  recoren  the  Thrteian 
Chersonese,  228. 

Xenoorates,  500. 

Xenophanes,  137. 

Xenophon,  account  of,  412 ;  his  worits, 
i^. ;  accompanies  Cyrus,  422 ;  his 
dream,  428 ;  saluted  General  of  the  Ten 
Thousand,  ib.  ;  returns  to  Athens,  433 ; 
joins  Agesilaus,  440. 

Xerxes,  character  of,  180 ;  subdues  Egypt, 
1^. ;  chastises  the  Hellespont,  187 ; 
marches  towards  Greece,  188 ;  nrieyn 
his  troops,  ib. ;  crosses  the  Hellespont, 
180 ;  number  of  his  host,  tb. ;  takes 
Athens,  200 ;  his  alarm  and  retreat,  212. 

Xuthus,  12. 


Zacynthus,  7. 

Zaleucus,  laws  of,  121 ;  suicide.  19S. 

Zea,  384. 

Zeno,  596. 

ZeugitoB,  07. 

Zeus  EleutkeriMy  290. 

Zeuxis,  300. 

Zoroaster,  153. 


Calliope,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry. 


QUESTIONS 

ON 

DR  WILLIAM  SMITH'S  HISTOEY  OP  GEEECE. 
By  Rev.  CHARLES  BICKMORE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OUTLINES   OF   QRECIAN  OSOORAPHT. 


§  1.  Describe  the  three  peninsalas  in  the  South  of  Enrope. 

§  2.  What  is  the  latitude,  and  what  are  the  names,  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  bounding  Greece  to  the  North  ? — ^What  advantages  of  position 
had  Greece  ? 

§  8.  What  are  the  extreme  latitude  and  longitude  of  Greece,  and  what 
its  dimensions  and  extent  ? — What  do  you  observe  of  the  political  state 
of  Greece  in  ancient  times  ? — ^Whence  arose  its  celebrity  ? 

§  4.  How  did  the  Greeks  caU  themselves  and  their  country  ? — ^Whence 
have  we  the  names  Greeks  and  Greece  t — ^What  was  the  original  extent 
of  the  name  Hellas  t — What  tribes  were  not  reckoned  HeUtnes.? — ^What 
was  the  north  boundary  of  Hellas  proper  ? — In  what  more  extended  sense 
was  the  word  Hellas  used? — ^What  countries  would  thus  be  included  in 
it? 

§  5.  Below  the  map  are  the  names  of  22  countries ;  name  these,  and 
note  their  position. — Give  a  rough  sketch  of  this  map  and  its*principal 
features. — What  mountain  chain  in  Greece  corresponds  to  the  Apennines 
in  Italy  ? — What  are  the  North  and  South  boundaries  of  Thessaly  ? — 
What  are  the  position  and  height  of  the  European  Olympus  ? — ^What 
other  Olympus  was  there  ? — ^What  other  mountains  are  on  the  coast  of 
Thessaly  ? — ^What  break  is  there  in  these  mountains  ? — ^What  gives  ce- 
lebrity to  the  opening  ? — ^What  separates  Thessaly  from  Epirus  ? — Con- 
trast the'two  countries. — ^Which  is  the  largest  river  in  Greece? — Where 
does  it  flow? 

§  6.  Name  and  describe  the  two  gulfs  north  of  Central  Greece. — 
Name  the  countries  of  Central  Greece. — ^Describe  the  position  of  Mounts 
Tymphrestus,  Othrys,  and  (Eta. — ^What  names  do  the  mountains  which 
branch  from  the  Scmtheast  of  Pindns  bear  ? — ^What  mountains  branch 
from  its  Southwest  f  • 

§  7.  Describe  Doris  and  its  position. — ^What  river  rises  there  ? — Name 
and  distinguish  the  several  Locrians,  stating  their  position. — Describe 
Phocis. — Name  its  chief  mountain,  stating  ike  heignt. — What  are  the 
boundaries,  character,  and  extent  of  Bceotia? — ^Name  the  river  and  lake 
of  BoBotia. — Describe  Attica.  —  What  separates  it  from  the  rest  of 
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Greece? — ^What  is  its  South  promontory? — What  conntiy  comes  be- 
tween Attica  and  Corinth  ? — ^What  gnlfii  does  the  Isthmus  separate? — 
Describe  them. — How  wide  is  the  Isthmtis,  and  what  is  its  character? 

§  8.  What  countries  form  the  west  of  Central  Greece  ?— State  the  chief 
pecaliarities  of  these  countries. 

§  9.  Wh^ce  came  the  name  Peloponnesus  f — What  several  natural 
objects  is  it^nceived  to  resemble? — What  is  the  central  region  of  the 
Peloponnesus? — Which  is  the  chief  nrer  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  where 
does  it  flow? — Where  and  of  what  height  is  Mount  Cyllene? 

§  10.  What  countries  besides  Arcadia  did  the  Peloponnesus  contain? 
— ^Describe  Achaia. — ^Name  the  states  comprised  in  Argolis,  stating  their 
several  positions. — ^What  gulfs  enter  or  border  on  this  country? — ^Which 
are  the  most  Southern  Grecian  states? — What  divides  them ? — ^What  was 
Tsnarum? — ^What  its  modem  name? — What  is  the  river  of  Laconia? 
— ^What  river  drains  Messenia? — ^Describe  Elis. — Whence  its  chief  ce- 
lebrity ? 

§  11.  What  were  the  position,  extent,  and  character  of  Euboea? — 
Where  were  the  Cyckuks^  and  whence  dieir  name  ? — ^What  does  ^ondts 
mean? — ^Where  were  the  islands  so  called? — ^Where  were  Crete  and 
Rhodes  ?~Name  the  isles  W.  of  Greece.— Where  was  Cythera  ?— What 
islands  occur  to  you  as  similarly  situated  ? 

§  12.  What  political  influence  had  the  physical  features  of  Greece? — 
Name  its  chief  mountain-passes,  and  state  the  military  advantages  they 
afforded. — Show  by  comparison  the  great  extent  of  coast  in  Greece.— 
Of  what  advantage  was  this  ? 

§  18.  What  effects  had  the  several  natural  peculiarities  of  Greece  on 
the  character  of  its  people  ? 

§  14.  What  is  the  natured  deficiency  of  Greece? — ^How  is  this  caused  ? 
What  was  the  agricultural  produce  of  ancient  Greece  ?— What  were  ita 
mineral  products? 

§  15.  Give  some  account  of  the  climate  of  Greece. 


BOOK  I. 

THE  MYTHICAL  AGE. 

CHAPTER  L 

TRB  EAfiLISBT  INHABITANTS  OF  ORESCB. 

§  1.  What  is  the  character  of  the  earliest  statements  reUtrre  to  Greek 
history  ? — ^What  general  rule  may  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  Che  cred- 
ibility of  histoiy  ? — When  did  the  Greeks  begin  to  employ  writing  for 
recording  events  ?— Why  should  we  read  traditions  in  connection  with 
histoiy? 

§  2.  What  descent  did  the  Greeks  claim  for  the  ancestors  of  their 
tribes? — Give  the  supposed  genealogy  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the 
Greek  race.  • 

Non.— Hail  geaeslogy  wocild  be  moat  easily  given  and  lemembered-in  sodi  a  tatm 
asfoUowB: 
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Deucalion— Fyrzfut 

I I 

Uellen 


Dorna  Xuthiu  JEoIub 


The  Dorians  Ion  Achsua  Tb»  JRriiimn 

The  Icmiana  'Rie  Aehsana. 

The  7oang  student  inll  do  veil  to  eonsult  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  and  read 
there  the  legends  concerning  the  mythic  characfeen  hero  mentioned,  and  trace  up  their 
genealogy  to  the  gods  of  Greek  worship. 

§  3.  Where  was  the  traditional  seat  of  Hellen's  kingdom  ? — What  does 
the  author  tell  ns  respecting  the  ^olians  ? — Name  some  of  their  cities. 
— What  is  recorded  of  the  Achieans  of  early  times? — Which  became  in 
historic  ages  the  more  important  tribes  ? — ^W'hat  were  the  two  famous 
states  descended  from  these  ? 

§  4.  What  is  the  great  guide  in  tracing  the  origin  of  nations? — ^What 
are  the  Asiatic  and  what  the  European  branches  of  the  Indo-European 
race? 

§  5.  What  traces  exist  in  legends  concerning  the  language  and  cocm- 
tries  of  thePiBlasgiansf — ^What  is  known  of  the  mode  of  life  and  religion 
of  the  Pelasgians? — ^What  account  is  given  of  the  division  of  thePelasgi 
into  tribes,  and  of  the  rise  of  the  Hbllekbs  ? 

§  6.  On  what  grounds  does  the  author  discredit  the  traditions  of  an 
Oriental  origin  for  Greek  civilization  ? 

§  7.  Give  the  tradition  respecting  the  foundation  of  an  Egyptian  col- 
ony in  Attica. — ^Record  the  story  of  Danaus. — In  what  various  countries 
are  pyramids  found  ? 

§  8.  Tell  the  stories  respecting  Pbix>fs. 

§  9.  Why  does  the  author  assign  more  credit  to  the  legends  of  Phoe- 
nician colonies? — Whence  and  whither  is  Cadmus  said  to  have  come? 
— From  whom  did  the  Greeks  gain  the  art  of  writing  ? — ^What  proves 
this? 

CHAPTER  II. 

THB  OBECIAN  HBROE8. 

§  1.  During  what  period  and  between  what  events  is  the  Homeric  age 
reckoned? — ^Name  the  three  most  celebrated  Grecian jETeroes,  stating  some 
distinguishing  circumstance  respecting  each. 

§  2.  What  was  the  parentage  of  Hercules  ? — ^What  goddess  was  op- 
posed to  him,  and  whom  did  she  set  over  him  ? — Name  the  12  labors  of 
Hercules. — State  the  legend  relative  to  his  death. 

§  3.  What  was  the  parentage  of  Theseus  ? — Record  some  of  his  ex- 
ploits.— Relate  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  connection  with  Crete. — 
What  Attic  institutions  are  assigned  to  Theseus  ? — ^Who  was  the  great 
friend  of  Hiefeeus? — What  were  their  joint  exploits? — Where  and  how 
is  Theseus  said  to  have  perished  ? 

§  4.  State  the  origin  of  Minos  and  the  legends  concerning  him. 

§  5.  Which  are  the  three  most  celebrated  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
Heroic  or  Mythic  age  ? 

NOTX.— If  the  reader  wQl  consult  Dr.  Smithes  Classical  Dictionary,  articles  Calt]X>xi, 
Hklkaoxb,  and  Atalamta,  he  wilt  find  an  account  of  another  scarcely  leas  fiunous  joint 
exploit,  Turn  Hunt  or  tbb  (JALYDOMiAn  Boam. 
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— ^Tell  the  stoiy  of  the  Aboonautic  Ezfeditzon,  namiog  its  leader,  its 
object,  and  the  chief  heroes  engaged  in  it. 

§  6.  What  remark  is  made  respecting  the  ancient  royal  famil j  of 
Thebes  in  connection  with  literature? — ^What  circnmstances  attended 
the  birth  and  nnrture  of  CEdipus  ? — ^Beooont  his  subsequent  history. — 
What  are  the  particulars  of  the  first  expedition  against  Thebes? — ^What 
was  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  and  what  its  result  ? — ^Find  in  a  classical 
dictionary  and  state  the  country  and  parentage  of  Helen  and  the  par- 
ticularB  dfher  marriage. 

§  7.  What  caused  the  Trojan  was  ?^What  was  the  number  of  the 
Grecian  fleet  ? — ^Who  were  the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  for  what  was  each  famous  ? — Who  were  the  chief  men  amon^  the 
Trojans  ? — ^Bead  in  a  classical  dictionary  the  articles  Au&s  and  JpiigemOf 
and  state  the  result  of  your  leferenoe.— ^tate  briefly  the  argument  of  the 
Biad. 

§  8.  BeUte  the  adTentnres  of  Aghxllbs  after  the  dose  of  die  Siad. — 
What  are  the  legends  concerning  the  fall  of  Troy  ? 

§  9.  What  af^  the  fall  of  Troy  were  the  adyentures  tiAgamemmmy 
of  l/hfssesy  oiDiomedes,  of  Idomeaeusf — ^Where  the  history  does  not  help 
you,  refer  to  the  classical  dictionary. 

§  10.  Who  has  fixed  the  commonly  received  date  of  the  fall  of  lYoy, 
and  to  what  year  ? 

§  11.  State  the  author's  views  with  regard  to  the  real  or  fictidoos  diar- 
acter  of  events  and  personages  assigned  to  the  Heroic  ages. 

§  12.  What  amount  of  truth  and  what  value  is  undoubtedly  asrignahte 
to  the  Homeric  poems  ? 

CHAPTER  in. 

STATE  OF  80CIETT  OF  THE  HEROIC  AGE. 

§  1.  What  was  the  government  of  Greece  in  the  Heroic  age  ? — ^What 
were  the  position,  rights,  and  duties  of  the  Kingf — ^What  qualities  was 
he  obligea  to  have  in  order  to  keep  his  power? — ^What  bodies  acted  as  a 
check  on  his  absolute  sway  ? 

§  2.  Who  formed  the  /SowX^ ?— What  power  had  this  council? 

§  8.  Describe  the  <iyopa,  and  its  uses  in  the  Heroic  age. 

I  4.  What  distinction  had  the  nobka  in  Heroic  times  ? — What  various 
occupations  prevailed  among  the  ^semenf — In  what  condition  were  the 
slaves f 

§  5.  Mention  the  more  favorable  circumstances  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Heroic  age. — State  the  various  features  which  then  disfigured  the  aspect 
of  societv. 

§  6.  Give  examples  of  the  great  simplicity  of  manners  which  then  pre- 
vailed as  shown  in  the  procec^ngs  of  the  men  and  of  the  women. 

§  7.  Mention  some  ciroumstances  which  show  advancement  in  arts 
and  civilization  in  the  Heroic  age. — What  architectwal  remains  belong  to 
this  tune? 

§  8.  Who  were  the  chief /rac2er«,  and  how  did  they  conduct  their  com- 
merce ? — How  far  had  the^ae  arts  advanced? — How  was  jtoOry  culti- 
vated ? 

§  9.  What  wero  the  ideas  and  knowledge  prevalent  as  to  natural  phe- 
nomena and  geography  t 

§  10.  Describe  the  style  ofwsrjwre^  and  the  arm»  of  the  Heroic  ages. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

BETUSN  OF  THB  HERACLIDJB  INTO  PELOPONNESUS,  AND  FOUNDATION 
OF  THE  EARLIEST  GREEK  COLONIES. 

§  1.  How  far  must  we  reoeire,  and  in  what  respects  must  we  dis- 
credit, the  legends  respecting  the  population  of  Peloponnesus  and  Asia 
Minor? 

§  2.  At  what  date  and  under  what  circumstances  are  the  Boeotians 
said  to  hare  occupied  the  country  to  which  they  gave  name? 

§  8.  What  date  is  assigned  to  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus?— ^Why  is  it  probahle  that  the  Dorian  conquest  is  much  later  than 
the  date  thus  assigned  ? — State  what  may  be  regarded  as  certain  re- 
specting the  Dorian  conquest. 

§  4.  What  mythic  name  is  given  to  this  conquest,  and  why? — ^Name 
the  leaders  of  the  successful  enterprise. — ^Where  is  Naupactus,  and  whence 
its  name  ? — ^What  is  it  now  called  ? — Whom  had  the  Heracleids  to  op- 
pose, and  with  what  success  ? — ^What  migrations  resulted  to  the  Achaans 
and  lonians  ? 

§  5.  Specify  the  countries  of  the  Peloponnesus  given  to  each  of  the  in- 
vading chiefs. — Name  the  chief  towns  of  Argolis  acquired  by  Temenus 
and  his  successors. — Which  town  of  Laconia  resisted  the  Dorians,  and 
what  was  the  consequence  ? — Where  were  Amycles  and  Helos  ? — ^Who 
migrated  from  Messenia  on  the  Dorian  conquest? — ^Who  founded  the 
Dorian  power  in  Corinth,  and  what  race  were  then  expelled  ? 

§  6.  On  what  grounds  does  the  aathor  reject  the  mythic  legend  of  the 
Dorian  conquest? 

§  7.  What  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor?— What  por- 
tion of  it  did  they  respectively  occupy? 

§  8.  Which  were  the  chief  A^oKc  colonies  ? 

§  9.  Who  is  said  to  have  led  the  lemons,  and  from  what  country  did 
they  sail?— What  rivers  bounded  the  country  of  the  Ionic  colonies? — 
Name  the  chief  lordan  colonies. — ^What  islands  did  they  also  occupy  ? 

§  10.  Give  an  account  of  the  most  celebrated  Doric  inigration.--State 
what  cities  were  thereby  founded,  and  where  they  were  situated. 

§  11.  What  islands  were  peopled  by  Doric  colonies?— Give  an  acoonnt 
of  the  Minyan  expedition  to  Crete. — State  the  cities  thus  founded. 

§  12.  How  long  a  period  was  the  Mythical  age  earlier  than  the  com- 
mon date  given  for  the  first  Olympiad  ? — Show  that  early  Greek  chro- 
nology can  not  be  authentic. 

CHAPTEB  V. 

THE  POEMS  OF  HOMER. 

§  1.  State  several  drcumstanoes  which  show  the  importance  of  the 
Homeric  Poems, — ^Name  these  works. 

§  2.  Was  prose  or  poetry  earlier  cultivated? — ^What  were  the  earliest 
poems? — ^What  evidence  have  we  of  the  existence  of  poems  before 
Homer? 

§  3.  What  events  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Epic  Ctclb  ?— 
Who  arranged  the  poems  which  describe  the  events  it  comprises? — ^How 
came  the  term  ^^CycUc  writer^  to  imply  cqntempt? 

§  4.  Becite  the  couplet  naming  the  cities  which  daim  Homer  as  a 
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*  native.-^What  legends  are  told  of  him  ? — ^What  was  hu  probable  tnne  ? 
— Gire  reasons  for  the  belief. 

§  5.  Contrast  the  condition  of  literatare  in  the  early  times  of  Greece 
with  that  of  onr  own  time. — How  and  on  what  occasions  weie  the  lUad 
and  Odyssey  first  published  to  mankind  ? — Give  an  account  of  the  Bhap- 
Bodies,  and  state  the  probable  derivations  of  the  term. 

§  6.  When  did  copies  of  the  Homeric  poems  begin  to  be  foond  ? — 
How  came  variations  to  be  made  in  the  text? — ^What  great  personages 
are  said  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  their  collection  and  arrange- 
ment? 

§  7.  With  what  critics  did  the  opinion  arise  that  the  Iliad  and  OdvBaey 
were  not  originally  tingle  poems  f — State  Bemtlbt^s  views. — ^What  was 
WoLFE*8  hypothesis? 

§  8.  What  proofs  show  that  the  Homeric  Poems  were  originally  not 
written  f — ^What  is  the  proof  from  the  digammat 

§  9.  What  reasons  render  it  probable  that  the  poems  may  have  been 
remembered  without  writing  ? 

§  10.  What  does  Dr.  Smith  state  to  be  the  usual  conclusion  of  the  best 
modem  scholars  ? 


BOOK  II. 
GROWTH  OF  THE  GRECIAN  STATES. 

CHAPTER  VL 

OENKRAL  8URVET  OF  TRB  6RBBK  FEOPLS. 

§  1.  What  compass  of  time  does  Book  11.  embrace? — ^What  circum- 
stance materially  adds  to  the  dilBculty  of  Grecian  history  ? — ^What  great 
event  first  taught  the  Greeks  the  necessity  of  union  ? 

§  2.  What  ties  united  the  Greeks?— What  did  the  word  Papfiapoc 
mean  in  a  Greek's  mouth. 

§  8.  What  twofold  origin  was  there  to  meetings  ?— Give  instances  of 
each  kind. 

§  4.  Give  two  derivations  for  the  word  &i»^uenwvia, — ^How  did  the 
most  celebrated  gain  its  importance  ? — ^Where  did  it  hold  its  meetings  ? — 
What  tribes  were  the  original  members  of  the  congress? — ^What  were 
the  duties  of  the  Amphictyonic  council? — ^What  was  the  date  and  cause 
of  the  First  Sacred  Tror/— State  its  duration  and  result. 

§  6.  Name  thQ  four  great  Grecian  festivals, — ^Where  were  the  Olympic 
Games  held?— What  is  the  date  of  the  first  regular  Olympiad  ?— When 
was  the  festival  established,  and  by  whom? — State  some  circumstances 
that  show  the  importance  in  which  it  was  held. — ^What  exercises  and 
races  were  practiced  there? — ^What  prize  and  what  honors  were  given  to 
the  victors  ? 

§  6.  Give  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Puthian  Games, — Where 
were  they  held? — ^Where  were  the  Nemean  and  Isthmian  Games  respect- 
ively celebrated  ? — In  whose  honor  in  each  case  ? 

§  7.  What  advantages  arose. from  the  great  festivals  and  games? 

§  8.  What  may  we  reckon  the  third  bond  of  union  among  the  Greeks? 
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— Which  was  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  oracle  ?— Give  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  it. 

§  9.  Mention  some  practioes  inconsistent  with  ciyiiization  from  which 
the  Greeks  were  free. 

§  10.  What  remark  most  be  carefully^  borne  in  mind  respecting  the 
political  relations  of  the  Greeks? — ^How  far  did  thev  cany  their  patriot- 
ism and  their  divisions  ? — ^What  resulted  from  this  ? 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  PELOPONNBSUS,  AND  LBOI8LATION  OF  LYCURGUS. 

§  1.  Name  some  princes  with  their  cities  famous  in  the  Peloponnesus 
in  the  Heroic  age. — How  were  their  houses  displaced? — ^What  states 
were  included  in  Elis,  and  from  whom  was  the  population  of  each  de- 
scended?— What  were  the  limits  and  position  of  Achaia? — ^What  was 
the  name  and  character  of  the  central  region  of  the  Peloponnesus? — 
What  its  cities? 

§  2.  Name  the  Dorian  states  in  the  Peloponnesus. — ^Whence  arose  the 
power  of  Argoe  in  early  times? 

§  8.  At  what  time  and  where  did  Phidon  flourish  ? — Give  an  account 
of  his  exploits. — What  institutions  of  a  permanent  character  are  ascribed 
to  him? 

§  4.  To  whom  did  the  ancients  refer  the  Spartan  laws  ? — Why  can  not 
we  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  ? 

§  5.  What  date  does  the  author  ascribe  to  LYCURGUS  ?— What  is 
the  commonly  received  date  ? 

NOTB.— la  the  common  chronology  ma  884  is  the  date  for  LTcnrgns,  which  mar  he 
remembered  as  lhr§e  aghtg  nmrly.  The  date  in  Dr.  Smith's  text  is  also  that  of  the 
regular  Olympiad,  or  nearly  three  eevena.  It  is  twenty-thiee  years  earlier  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  29  years  before  the  aera  of  Nabonassar  and  the  end  of  the  first  As- 
syrian monarchy.  Bee  Oomparatlre  Tables  of  Uistoiry  and  Chronology  by  W.  £L  Bick- 
more,  published  by  BeU  and  Daldy. 

— ^What  disinterested  conduct  is  recorded  of  Lycurgns  in  bis  early  life? 
~*What  countries  is  he  said  to  have  visited  ? — What  sanction  did  he  gain 
for  bis  laws? — Under  what  circumstances  did  he  leave  Sparta? 

§  6.  What  was  the  position  of  the  Spartans  in  their  country? — What 
the  special  object  of  Lycuiigns*s  laws  ? 

§  7.  How  was  the  population  of  Laconia  divided  ? — ^Who  were  the 
Sparkau,  and  what  their  condition  ? — How  did  inequality  among  them 
arise? 

§  8.  What  were  the  condition,  privileges,  and  employments  of  the  Pe- 
rioecif 

§  9.  What  were  the  condition  and  employments  of  the  Helots  f — 
What  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin  of  these  people  and  of  their  name  ? 
— How  did  they  dress,  and  what  treatment  did  they  receive  ? — Give  an 
account  of  the  Orypiia. — Elxplain  the  word  Neodarnddes^and  its  appli- 
cation. 

§  10.  What  various  powers  had  a  nominal  or  real  share  in  the  Spar- 
tan government? — How  did  it  happen  there  were  two  kings? — ^What 
power  had  the  kings  at  various  times  ? — ^What  privileges  did  they  always 
retain?— What  was  the  Senate  called?— What  power  had  they?— What 
influence  had  the  popular  assembly  f — What  power  had  the  Ephors  orig- 
inally and  subsequently  ? — ^What  then  was  the  true  character  of  the  Spar- 
tan government? 

§  11.  Wliat  was  the  relation  between  a  Spartan  citizen  and  the  state? 
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— ^How  were  the  babea  treated? — ^How  were  the  ^omg  hout  trained? — 
What  literary  caltiure  had  the  young  Spartans? — How  aid  the  iprtmm 
men  lire  and  occnpy  themselves? — ^Describe  the  Syeeitia, 

§  12.  How  were  the  Spcartan  girls  brought  up  ?---Giye  instances  of  tbe 
patriotism  and  hardness  of  SparUm  mothers. 

§  18.  What  regulation  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Lyeurgas  respecting 
the  land?— Why  is  this  discredited ?— When  and  how  did  the 
probably  arise  ? 

§  14.  What  mcnof  had  the  Spartans?-— Show  that  this  did  not 
from  Lycurgus^s  institution. — Did  it  secure  honesty  t — State  and  give  ii^ 
stances  of  two  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Spartans. 

§  16.  Describe  the  position  of  Sparta. 

§  16.  State  the'efiect  and  results  of  Lycnrgos's  legislation. 

CHAPTER  Vni. 

HI8T0ST  OF  8PABTA.      THB  VBSSENIAN,  ABCADIAN,  Ain>  ABOmi  WJJta. 

§  1.  Against  what  powers  were  the  eariy  wars  of  Sparta  waged? — 
With  what  results? — ^From  what  sources  have  we  the  account  of  the 
two  first  Messenian  wars? — ^What  dates  axe  assigned  to  them ? 

§  2.  What  origin  is  assigned  to  the  first  Messenian  war?— Give  the 
two  accounts  of  the  story. — ^What  private  quarrel  brought  on  the  war? 
.  — ^How  did  it  begin? — How  did  Euphags  conduct  the  war?— What 
strong  positions  did  the  Messenians  occupy? — ^What  sacrifice  did  the 
oracle  dedare  necessary? — Who  succeeded  Euphags ?— What  was  his 
fate  ? — How  and  when  did  the  war  end? — What  became  of  the  Messe- 
nians? 

§  8.  How  long  an  interval  was  between  the  first  and  second  Messenian 
wars? — ^Who  was  the  great  hero  of  the  second  war? — How  were  the 
Peloponnesian  states  divided  in  the  struggle  ? — ^What  were  the  earliest 
exploits  of  Abistomenes  ? — ^What  leader  did  the  Spartans  obtain,  and 
how  did  he  aid  them  ? — ^What  great  battle  did  Aristomenes  gain  ? — How 
was  his  subsequent  deficit  occasioned? — ^What  fort  did  he  fortify? — ^Be- 
count  some  of  his  subsequent  adventures. — ^Where  did  he  end  hu  days? 

NoTB. — ^Th«  end  of  the  aeoond  Measenian  war  may  be  ramembered  by  6M,  wbleh  is 
the  time  of  TnlliuHoetDlaa,  fourth  king  of  Borne,  and  80  jean  beftm  the  eapiMly  of 
the  JewB  under  Nebnohadneaaar. 

§  4.  Mention  some  particulars  of  the  struggle  between  the  l^wrtaiia 
and  Tegea. — State  its  result. 

§  5.  Relate  the  history  of  the  combat  in  which  Oihbtades  guned 
renown. — What  did  Sparta  thereby  gain? 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  AGE  OF  THB  DESPOTS. 

§  1.  How  does  the  author  account  for  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  the 
Greek  states  ?-— What  magistrates  took  the  place  of  kings  ? 

§  2.  Distinguish  betwen  Oligarchy  and  Democracy^  explaining  the  der- 
ivation of  the  words. — ^What  does  Geffmori  mean  ? — ^What  rulers  over- 
threw the  oligarchies  ? 

§  8.  How  does  the  Greek  word  TvpawoQ  difier  in  sense  from  the  En- 
glish word  Tyrant  t — ^What  word  does  the  author  use  to  express  Titpav- 
voc? — How  did  these  rulers  most  commonly  rise  to  power?— What  was 
the  usual  progress  of  events  under  the  despots  f 
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§  4.  What  part  did  Sparta  take  with  regard  to  the  tietpots  f-^Which 
party  did  she  wish  to  favor? — Show  that  the  result  was  not  always  ac- 
cording to  her  views. 

§  5.  Where  is  Sicyon? — Who  founded  the  despotic  dynasty  there? — 
Who  was  the  last  of  that  dynasty  ? — State  the  chief  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Cliathenea  of  Sicyon, — What  other  CHsthenes  was  descended 
from  him  ? 

§  6.  Who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  detpota  of  Corinth  t — ^What  fam- 
ily did  he  overthrow,  and  when? — ^Whence  did  he  have  his  name? — 
Who  succeeded  him? — ^What  was  the  nature  of  Pebiandbb's  rule? — 
What  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  ? — ^What  was  the  condition  of  Corinth 
under  him  ? — ^What  were  his  domestic  troubles  ? 

§  7^  What  poet  gave  an  account  of  the  Megarian  revolutions  ? — ^What 
was  the  course  of  events  there  ? 

CHAPTER  X. 

EABLT  HI8T0ST  OF  ATHENS  DOWN  TO  THE  USURPATION  OF  PI8ISTRATUB. 

§  1.  What  is  the  subject  of  Chap.  X.  ? — ^What  characters  aie  famous 
in  early  Athenian  history,  and  for  what? 

§  2.  Tell  the  story  of  Codsus.— What  office  was  substituted  for  that 
of  king? — ^What  successive  changes  were  made  in  the  office? — ^Was 
Athens  under  a  democracy  or  an  aristocracy  during  this  time  ? 

§  8.  What  orders  of  people  existed  at  Athens  under  its  oligarchy? — 
Compare  them  with  the  Roman  orders. — ^What  tribes  existed  in  Attica 
in  eurly  times  ? 

§  4.  Give  some  account  of  the  supposed  subdivision  of  the  Athenian 
tribes. — ^What  customs  were  connected  with  this  subdivision? 

§  5.  What  does  the  author  consider  the  first  hiatorical  datt  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Athens  ? — How  many  archons  were  annuaUy  chosen  ? — ^What 
various  duties  had  they  ? — ^What  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Areopoffusf'^ 
Who  formed  the  council  that  met  there  ? 

§  6.  Who  was  the  earliest  legislator  of  Athens? — ^What  rendered  his 
appointment  requisite? — ^What  was  the  nature  of  his  legislation?— Is 
the  popular  opinion  certainly  correct  ? 

§  7.  Did  Dracoes  laws  secure  quiet  to  Athens  ? — Give  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  Cyhnj  and  of  the  distinction  he  acquired. — ^What  was  the 
result  of  his  attempts  to  gain  power  ? — ^What  sacrilege  was  committed, 
and  on  whom  did  its  consequences  fall  ?— At  what  date  were  the  Akmix- 
onidce  expelled  ? 

§  8.  Whom  did  the  Athenians  invite  to  advise  -them  relative  to  the 
purification  of  their  city  ?— What  plan  did  he  reconmiend  ? 

§  9.  Give  an  account  of  Solon's  parentage  and  early  life. — ^How  did 
he  act  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  Salamis,  and  with  what  success  ? 

§  10.  What  factions  divided  Attica  prior  to  Solon's  legislation? — 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  whence  did  it  arise  ? 

§  11.  When  was  Solon  chosen  Archon,  and  with  what  power  ?— Why 
did  he  not  make  himself  absolute  ? 

§  12.  What  were  his  first  measures  for  relieving  the  people? 

§  13.  How  did  he  act  relative  to  Draco's  laws? — Explain  OUyarchy 
and  Timocracy. — ^How  did  Sobn  divide  the  Athenian  citizens  ? — What 
were  the  names,  the  property,  and  the  duties  of  each  class  ? — ^How  did 
he  greatly  extend  the  power  of  the  less  wealthy  classes? 

§  14.  What  business  did  he  assign  to  the  new  Senate  ? — How  and 
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from  whom  was  this  body  chosen? — ^What  duties  did  he  assign  to  tho 
Areopagites  ? — ^Name  some  institntions  of  a  later  age  than  Solon. 

§  15.  Hare  we  any  detailed  account  of  Solon's  laws? — State  some  of 
h's  regulations  and  enactments,  specifying  their  objects. 

§  16.  What  remark  did  Solon  make  on  his  laws? — What  conntries 
did  he  subsequently  visit  ? — ^Tell  the  story  concerning  his  supposed  con- 
versation with  Croesus. 

§  17.  Who  headed  each  of  the  three  factions  at  Athens  after  Solon's 
legislation  ? — ^What  advantages  had  Pisibtbatus  ? — By  what  stratagem 
did  he  gain  a  force  for  his  defense? — Relate  the  close  of  Solon*s  hisloiy. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

BI8T0BT  OF  ATHENS  FBOH  THE  USURPATION  OF  PI8!8TIIATU8  T6  THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   DEMOCRACY  BT  CLISTHENES. 

§  1.  Give  the  date  of  Pisistratus's  usurpation. — How  was  he  expelled? 
— By  what  stratagem  restored  ? 

§  2.  What  caused  his  second  expulsion  ? — ^By  what  means  and  under 
what  circumstances  did  he  finally  gain  power  ? 

§  3.  Describe  the  measures  he  adopted  to  secure  his  rule. — Show  that 
his  government  was  not  oppressive. — Describe  some  of  his  great  public 
works. — Name  his  exertions  in  favor  of  learning. — ^What  great  Homam 
has  been  compared  to  him,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

§  4.  Who  succeeded  Pisistratus  ? — State  some  instances  of  their  taste 
and  good  government. — What  occasioned  the  conspiracy  of  HanmxBm 
and  Aristoffeitonr-^tAtQ  what  then  occurred. — ^What  was  the  fate  of 
the  two  conspirators  ? 

§  6.  What  change  in  Hippia$  did  the  death  of  his  brother  occasion? 
— ^What  alliances  did  he  contract  ?— 'What  iamUy  attempted  lus  over- 
throw ? — How  did  they  gain  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  ? — ^How  was  Hip- 
pias  finally  expelled  ? — Whither  did  he  retire  ? 

§  6.  What  was  the  date  of  Hippias's  expulsion? — How  nearly  does 
this  synchronize  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome  ?  (See 
Bickmore's  Tables  as  before.)— How  was  the  memory  of  the  Pi^stratidss 
regarded,  and  why? — What  honors  were  paid  to  the  descendants  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogciton  ? 

§  7.  Who  was  the  rival,  and  who  the  supporters,  of  Clisthbhbs  in 
his  changes  in  the  Athenian  constitution  ? 

§  8.  What  was  the  most  important  change  made  by  Clisthenes  ? — 
Describe  it  minutely.  — What  peculiar  arrangement  shoif  ed  his  sagaci^  ? 
— Dcseribe  the  Dbmes,  and  say  how  they  were  governed. 

§  9.  What  alteration  did  he  make  in  the  Senate  f — What  were  the 
Frttamies  ? — What  divisions  were  there  of  the  AUic  year  and  senate  f — 
What  was  intrusted  to  the  Epistates  ? 

§  10.  Describe  the  ECCLESIA.— What  power  had  it?— What  waa 
the  nature  of  the  coiutUvtion  of  CUsihewe  t 

§  11.  What  change  did  Clisthenes  make  in  ih<&  jvdidal  power  of  the 
people  t — How  did  he  alter  the  miUtanf  arrangements  of  the  state  ? — On 
what  occasion  did  this  system  prominently  appear? 

§  12.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  ostracism? — Why  was  it  requisite, 
and  what  its  object? — What  precautions  were  taken  to  guard  againrt 
its  abuse? — ^Describe  the  method  of  voting  and  origin  of  the  name.— 
What  proves  its  utility  ? 

§  18.  How  did  Isagoras  and  his  party  strive  to  destroy  the  power  oi 
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Clisthenes? — ^What  goTemment  was  then  set  up  ? — How  did  the  Athe- 
nian people  act  ? — ^What  was  the  final  result  of  these  attempts  ? 

§  li.  Why  did  Clisthenes  send  envoys  to  Sardis  ? — ^How  did  the  re- 
sult of  this  embassy  offend  the  Athenians? — ^What  measures  did  Cleo- 
menes  devise  ? — How  were  they  frustrated  ? — ^What  vengeance  did  the 
Athenians  take  on  the  Thebans  and  Chalcidians? — ^What  increase  of 
power  did  they  thus  gain? 

§  15.  Describe  the  third  attempt  of  the  Spartans  against  the  Athenian 
democracy. — How  was  it  frustrated  ? — Quote  the  language  of  the  Co- 
riuthian  envoys. — To  what  places  did  Hippias  successively  go? 

§  16.  What  effect  had  the  establishment  of  democracy  on  the  Athe- 
nian character  ? 

CHAPTER  Xn. 

mSTORT  OF  TH£  GREEK  COLONIES. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  Chap.  XII.  ?— Where  was  Trajpezust— 
lere  MtusaRat — Is  it  always  so  spelt  in  ancient  writers? — Where 
was  Cyreaef — ^In  what  sense  were  these  places  in  Hellas? 

§  2.  Give  from  the  note  the  Greek  terms  connected  with  a  colony. — 
What  were  the  chief  causes  of  sending  out  colonies  among  the  Greeks  ? 
— What  was  the  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  parent  state  ? — ^What  me- 
morials were  maintained  of  their  connection? — ^What  notable  exception 
was  there  in  Greek  history  to  the  observance  of  this  connection  ? 

§  8.  What  remarkable  contrast  may  be  drawn  between  Greek  and 
modem  colonies  ? — How  did  a  Greek  colony  choose  its  site  for  a  city  ? — 
What  buildings  did  they  at  once  provide  ? — What  various  relations  sub- 
sisted between  the  Greek  colonists  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants? — 
What  effect  had  colonization  on  the  development  of  democracy  ? — Ac- 
count for  this. — ^Name  with  their  position  some  Greek  colonies  that 
gained  great  wealth. — Describe  the  four  groups  into  which  the  Greek 
colonies  may  be  divided. 

§  i.  What  three  Greek  tribes  founded  colonies  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor? — Which  of  these  became  most  eminent  ? — How? — ^Which 
Ionic  city  was  at  first  most  flourishing? — ^What  colonies  were  formed  by 
it  ? — ^What  Ionic  city  was  afterward  famous  ? — ^What  were  the  sources 
of  its  power  ? — ^What  famous  colony  did  the  Phocasans  plant  ? — Distin- 
guish the  Phocaana  Arom  the  Pftockma. 

§  5.  About  what  time  were  the  colonies  founded  whose  origin  we  can 
historically  trace  ? — ^With  what  events  then  in  Roman,  Jewish,  and  As- 
83nrian  histories  would  their  foundation  be  nearly  contemporary  ?  (See 
Bickmore's  Tables.)— What  was  the  oldest  Greek  colony  in  Italy? — 
Where  was  it  placed? — In  the  reign  of  what  Hebrew  king  would  this 
be? 

§  6.  What  tribes  and  settlements  were  in  Sicily  before  the  Greeks  ? — 
Which  were  the  two  most  powerful  Greek  cities  in  that  island  ? — De- 
scribe their  position. — ^Name  from  the  note  some  other  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily. — ^What  extent  and  population  did  Syracuse  attain  ? — At  what 
time  and  under  whom  did  its  affairs  become  known  ? — Give  some  ac- 
count of  agriculture. — ^What  is  known  concerning  Phalaris? — ^What 
celebrated  modem  controversy  is  connected  with  him  ? — Draw  a  rough 
map  of  Sicily  with  the  positions  of  <he  Greek  cities. — ^What  power  subse- 
quently checked  their  progress  ? 

§  7.  What  name  given  to  S.  Italy  shows  the  importance  of  its  Ghneek 
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setdemeDtsP — Which  were  the  two  most  powerfol  Greek  cities  in  S. 
Italy? — ^Describe  their  position. — ^For  what  was  Syhaiis  remarkable  ? — 
In  what  respects  was  Croton  famous  ? — ^Describe,  with  its  particnlars  and 
result,  the  war  betwixt  them. 

§  8.  Name  the  three  Greek  towns  in  S.  Italy  next  in  importance  to 
Sybaris  and  Croton,  and  state  their  position. — ^Whence  arose  the  eaily 
celebrity  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri  ? — Give  some  accoont  of  Zakaeos 
and  his  laws. — ^What  can  yon  state  oonoeming  Rhegiom  ? 

§  9.  When,  by  whom,  and  under  what  circnmstances  was  Tarentixm 
founded? — What  advantages  had  it?— What  drcamstanoes  caused^ 
decline  of  the  Greek  cities  in  S.  Italy  ? 

§  10.  Where  was  Massalia  ? — ^What  its  modem  name  ? — Wherein  lay 
its  importance? 

§  11.  When,  how,  and  from  whom  did  the  Greeks  obtain  permissioD 
to  settle  in  N.  Africa? — ^What  were  the  two  most  important  Greek  cities 
in  N.  Africa? — ^What  advantages  had  Cyrenef— How  was  it  long  gov- 
erned? 

§  12.  Name  the  chief  Greek  cities  in  and  near  Epirus. — ^What  can 
yon  state  with  regard  to  Corcyra  ? — ^Which  were  the  chief  colonies  in 
Macedon ? — What  were  the  most  flourishing  colonies  in  Thzace  ? 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

HI8TOBT  OF  LTTEBATURE. 

§  1.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Greeks  as  respects  UteratuK?— 
What  two  kinds  of  composition  were  dlone  cultivated  before  ihe  historic 
ages  ? — Give  me  your  idea  of  the  nature  of  £pic  and  of  l^fric  poetry, 
and  of  the  qualities  predominant  in  each. 

§  2.  What  were  the  subjects  of  the  Homeric  poems  ? — On  what  do 
those  ascribed  to  Uedod  treat  ? — ^What  qualities  have  the  poems  in  com- 
mon?— ^Where  wore  they  respectively  composed? 

§  3.  What  works  beiur  the  name  of  Hesiodt — ^What  do  we  learn  of 
Hesiod^s  history  from  his  own  statements  ? — ^What  does  the  author  mean 
by  a  didactic  poem  ? — ^By  what  classes  were  Hesiod*s  poems  esteemed, 
and  where  were  they  despised  ? — ^What  opinions  have  been  held  as  to 
the  date  when  Hesiod  wrote  ? 

§  4.  What  causes  tended  to  the  rise  and  advancement  of  Lyric  poetry  ? 
— On  what  occasions  did  the  Greeks  employ  it  ? 

§  6.  What  sorts  of  verse  did  ArckUocAts  mvent? — ^What  is  said  of  his 
history? 

§  6.  What  writers  named  Smumides  reii^uire  to  be  distinguished  from 
each  other  ? — What  remains  are  extant  of  the  earlier  of  that  name  ? 

§  7.  What  Lyric  poets  did  Sparta  produce  ?-^What  notice^  have  we 
already  had  of  one  of  these  ? — What  can  you  tell  me  of  the  o&er? 

§  8.  What  two  poets  greatly  improved  Choral  poetry  ? — ^Tdl  the  story 
of  Arion, — Look  into  the  classical  dictionaiy  for  Orion,  and  discriminate 
these  persons. — ^What  can  you  tell  of  the  bithyramb  t — ^Belate  what  is 
known  of  Stesichorvs^ — ^What  particular  improvement  is  ascribed  to  him  ? 

§  9.  What  Lyric  writers  were  natives  of  Mitykne  ?--What  character- 
istics are  common  to  their  works  ? — ^Relate  the  history  of  ^  toitf.— What 
great  testimonies  were  given  to  the  excellence  of  Sappho's  poetry? — 
What  legends  and  facts  are  extant  concerning  her  life? 

§  10.  When  and  where  did  Anacreon  flourish? — ^What  do  we  know 
of  his  life?— What  was  the  nature  of  his  poetry? 
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§  11.  For  what  wore  the  seoen  Sages  renowned? — Give  their  names, 
countries,  and  sayings  as  commonly  reckoned. 

§  12.  Which  were  the  earliest  schools  of  Greek  phUoaophy  f — Who 
were  the  chief  philosophers  in  each  ? — Give  some  account  of  Thales. 
— Who  was  the  most  iUustrions  of  the  Ionic  school  ? — ^Who  were  among 
his  hearers?— What  did  he  teach? 

§  13.  What  was  the  prevailing  idea  oi  Xenophaneet 

§  14.  Where  and  when  was  Ptthagoras  bom? — ^What  countries  did 
he  visit  ? — Do  you  know  the  word  Metempsyckoais^eji^  what  it  means  ? 
— ^What  Orientals  teach  this  doctrine? — ^What  sciences  did  Pythagoras 
teach? — ^Where  did  he  chiefly  teach? — How  was  his  influence  in  this 
place  shown? — ^What  was  the  result  of  the  Crotoniat  conquest  of  Sybaris 
to  tiie  Pythagorean  order  ? 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY  OF  ABT. 

§  1.  What  circumstances  evince  the  great  eminence  of  Greciah  abt? 

§  2.  Whence  does  the  cultivation  of  ArckUec^e  arise  ? 

§  3.  Where  are  found  the  earliest  productions  of  Grecian  builders  ? — 
Describe  the  three  gradations  of  improvement,  citing  an  instance  of  each. 
— Describe  what  is  called  the  Treasury  of  Atreus. 

§  4.  Whence  was  the  form  of  the  Greek  temple  derived? — ^What  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  column  f — What  were  the  three  parts  of  the 
Greek  temple  ? — What  is  meant  by  HypcBthralf-^WhtA  are  Uie  parts  of 
the  column  f— What  of  the  entablature  f--Wbai  are  the  three  Greek  or- 
dersf 

NOT&— Writen  oa  archSteetaro  differ  u  to  wheihor  the  idea  of  a  oolniim  aroBe  from 
a  tree,  or  whether  the  Greeks  imitated  the  azchitectare  of  the  EgypUana.  The  Roman 
copies  of  the  Qrteian  orders  were  varied  In  many  particiaars.  The  addition  of  the 
Tuscan  and  ComposUs  orders  complete  the  Ftvb  Obdkbs  of  SrsrHMATio  AsoarrBo- 
TOBK.  The  Tusoan  was  maaalTe  and'  simple,  bearing  mnoh  resemblance  to  the  Dorie, 
The  ComposlU  was  even  more  ornamented  than  the  Corinthian, 
— ^What  additional  orders  are  found  in  ancient  buildings  ?— What  an 
their  characteristics? 

§  5.  Describe  the  Doric  order.— What  are  triglyphs  and  metopes  t — 
Describe  the  Ionic  order. — ^What  especially  characterizes  the  Cormthian 
Column ? — Whence  did  this  ornament  arise? 

§  6.  Describe  the  famous  temple  at  E^hesus. — ^When  was  it  built  ? — 
When  and  how  destroyed  ? — ^In  what  part  of  Holy  Scripture  is  the  Ephe- 
sian  goddess  noticed  ? — ^Where  had  the  goddess  Hera  a  famous  temple? 
— ^What  great  structure  did  Pisistratus  begin? — ^Who  completed  it? — 
What  great  ancient  Greek  temples  still  exist  entire  or  in  part? 

§  7.  Of  what  material  were  the  earliest  statues  ? — ^What  legendary 
names  are  assigned  to  the  families  of  the  earliest  sculptors  ? — When 
were  the  first  statues  in  marble  aind  metal  made  ? 

§  8.  What  inventions  in  the  sixth  century  b.o.  occasioned  great  im- 
provement in  statuary? — ^In  what  cities  were  the  earliest  schools  of  im- 
proved sculpture  founded? — ^What  statues  of  men  were  the  earliest  pro- 
duced? • 

§  9  Name  and  describe  some  specimens  still  extant  of  eariy  sculpture. 
— ^Where  were  they  found,  and  where  are  they  now  ? 

§  10.  How  near  does  Homer  come  to  the  mention  of  painting? — 
What  was  the  earliest  use  of  painting  f — ^Wliat  instances  of  early  paint- 
ings and  painters  can  you  record? 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BI8B  Aim  GROWTH  OF  TUB  PEBSIAK  EHPIBE. 

§  1.  What  is  the  subject  of  Book  III.  ?— What  space  of  time  does  ii 
embrace? — What  change  appears  in  Grecian  history  at  this  time? 

§  2.  What  was  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  ? — How  far  did 
that  empire  extend? — What  strong  evidence  faaye  we  of  its  adranoe- 
ment  ? — What  monarchies  succeeded  it  ? 

§  3.  Where  was^ Medioj  and  what  its  capital? — ^What  was  the  Ian- 
guage  and  religion  of  the  Medes  ? — How  far  did  their  dominions  ex- 
tend ? — At  what  date  did  they  take  Nineveh  ? — What  event  in  Sacred 
History  does  this  date  mark  ? — According  to  Herodotus,  who  were  kings 
of  Media? 

§  4.  Where  was  Babylon,  and  what  the  limits  of  Babylmua  f—Describe 
the  city  of  Babylon. — What  authority  is  there  for  this? — What  ocmquests 
did  Nebuchadnezzar  make  ? 

§  5.  What  third  kingdom  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  great  Assyrian 
empire  ? — Where  was  it,  and  what  its  capital  ? — How  many  dynasties 
of  Lydian  kings  do  the  traditions  reckon  ?— Whom  may  we  call  the 
first  historic  king,  and  when  did  his  reign  begin  ? — ^What  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  Lydians  ? — What  invention  is  attributed  to  them  ? — ^What 
advantages  did  the  lonians  in  Asia  derive  from  the  Lydian  kingdom? 

§  6.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  Lydia  ? — For  what  is  his  name  pro- 
verbial?— Describe  his  success  against  the  Ionic  cities. — How  did  be 
rule  them  ? — State  the  extent  of  his  dominions. — ^What  connection  bad 
he  with  Greeks  ? — What  kings  were  his  allies  ? 

§  7.  Describe  the  nsual  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  Asiatic  kingdoms. — 
State  from  a  classical  dictionaiy  l£e  leading  points  of  the  legends  con-? 
oeming  the  elder  Ctrus. — Name  the  limits  of  his  empire. — Describe 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus  the  Great — What  combination  of  figures 
makes  his  time  easily  remembered  ? 

§  3.  What  were  the  motives  of  Cscbsus  in  going  to  war  with  Orscs  ? 
— What  advice  and  prophecy  did  the  oracles  give  him? — ^Where  and 
with  what  result  took  place  the  first  engagement  ? — ^What  was  Otobsus's 
subsequent  plan? — How  was  it  frustrated  ? — Under  what  circumstances 
did  the  Persians  take  Sardis? — How  did  Croesus  end  his  days? 

§  9.  What  conversation  occurred  between  Cyrus  the  elder  and  the 
Spartan  envoys  ? — ^Who  was  general  for  Cyrus  in  the  conquest  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks? — State  some  particulars  of  the  fall  of  their  cities. — 
What  other  conquests  did  Harp^snis  make  for  Cyrus? — ^How  did  Gyms 
take  Babylon  ? — What  was  his  own  end  ? — In  what  prophetical  books 
is  he  mentioned? — How  did  he  act  to  the  Jews? — ^Who  succeeded 
Cyrus? 

§  10.  Who  were  the  two  last  in  the  succession  of  the  native  kings  of 
Egypt? — How  did  Cambyses  act  in  Egypt? — What  revolution  occurred 
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in  Persia  while  Cambyses  was  in  Egypt  ? — How  did  Cambysea  meet  his 
death  ? — ^How  long  did  the  reign  of  the  false  Smerdis  last  ? — ^Who  then 
became  king  of  Persia,  and  at  what  date  ? 

§  11.  What  remarkable  man  was  despot  in  Samos  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses  ?— Gire  some  instances  of  his  power  and  good  fortune. — Re- 
late the  story  told  by  Herodotns  of  his  correspondence  with  Amasis,  and 
its  resolts. --Conclude  the  history  of  Poltcbates. — ^What  poets  did  he 
patronize? — ^What  great  works  did  he  hare  constructed? 

§  12.  What  revolts  had  Darius  Htstaspes  to  quell  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  ? — ^What  expressive  comparison  did  the  Persians  in- 
stitute of  their  first  three  kings  ? — State  some  important  institutions  of 
Darius  Hystaspes. 

§  18.  What  was  the  first  great  expedition  and  conquest  which  Darius 
Hystaspes  projected  ? — How  was  his  naval  force  supplied,  and  what  its 
amount? — By  what  route  did  he  enter  Scjrthla? — What  orders  did  he 
leave  with  the  Greeks  uiMer  his  command  ? — ^What  success  had  he  in  his 
invasion  of  Scythia  ? — ^Who  urged  the  Greeks  to  destroy  the  bridge  ? — 
How  was  this  advice  deprived  of  effect? 

§  14.  What  general  was  left  by  Darius  in  Europe  ? — ^What  conquests 
did  he  effect? — ^What  reward  was  given  to  Histiteus? — How  were  his 
plans  of  acquiring  power  Bubsequcntly  defeated  ? 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    IONIC    REVOLT. 

§  1.  Whom  did  Darius  leave  to  govern  Asia  Minor,  and  what  was  its 
capital? — ^Who  represented  Histiieus  at  Miletos? 

§  2.  How  was  Aristagoras  induced  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of 
Naxos  ? — How  did  he  obtain  aid  for  his  enterprise  ? 

§  3.  What  was  his  plan  against  Naxos,  and  how  was  it  defeated? — 
What  then  was  the  result  of  the  undertaking? 

§  4.  What  troubles  pressed  on  Aristagoras  after  his  return  from  Naxos  ? 
— What  method  did  he  devise  to  extricate  himself? — In  what  remark- 
able way  did  he  receive  a  message  from  Histisus? — How  did  he  effect 
his  purpose? — What  remarkable  person  opposed  his  views? 

Mors. — Dr.  Smith  and  Bishop  Thirlwall  speak  of  letters  behig  brcmded  by  Histfaens 
on  the  head  of  the  slave;  Mitford  of  the  writing  being  traced  in  an  indelible  ettan.  I 
donbt  if  either  of  these  modes  vould  be  effectuaL  Herodotus  uses  the  word  SonU^ 
hnm  which  I  conclude  that  the  skin  was  punctured^  and  coloring-matter  Introduced 
into  the  openings.  This  would  be  a  species  of  tattocing.  The  noble  Thradans  used  to 
tattoo  themselves,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus. 

§  5.  To  what  state  and  to  what  king  of  it  did  Aristagoras  apply  for 
aid  ? — ^What  arguments  did  he  use  to  persuade  him  ? — Detail  the  remain- 
ing incidents  of  his  stay  at  Sparta. — Whither  did  he  next  resort  ? — ^What 
special  motives  had  the  Athenians  to  aid  thelonians? 

§  6.  What  aid  from  European  Greece  joined  the  revolted  lonians? — 
Describe  the  progress  and  result  of  the  expedition  of  the  allied  troops  into 
the  interior. — Give  the  date  at  which  Sardis  was  thus  burned. — ^Wherein 
consisted  the  importance  of  the  event  ? — How  did  Darius  display  his 
anger  ? — ^To  what  cities  did  the  revolt  extend  ? 

§  7.  How  and  where  did  Aristagoras  perish  ? — On  what  pretext  did 
HistisuB  gain  permission  to  visit  Ionia? — What  observation  did  Arta- 
phemes  make  ? — Relate  his  subsequent  adventures  and  death. 

§  8.  What  was  the  object  of  Artaphemes  in  the  siege  of  Miletus  ? — 
What  plan  of  resistance  did  the  lonians  adopt  ? — ^What  was  the  strength 
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of  the  ot>po6ing  fleets? — What  skiUfal  commander  was  placed  oyer  the 
lonians? — ^What  were  his  measures,  and  what  their  resolt? — VTha  be- 
trayed the  Greeks  ? — ^What  portion  of  the  fleet  fought  with  courage  ? — 
Where  did  the  action  take  place  ? — ^What  geographical  change  occarred 
there? 

§  9.  In  what  singular  way  did  the  Athenians  show  their  disltcas  on 
the  capture  of  Miletus? — ^What  treatment  did  the  sabdned  Greeks  re- 
oeire  ftom  the  Penians? 

CHAPTER  XVn. 

THE  BATTLE   OF  MABATHON. 

§  I.  Whom  did  Darius  appoint  to  avenge  him  on  the  Athenians  ? — 
What  route  did  this  general  pursue  ? — ^What  disasters  befell  his  forces  ? 

§  2.  What  demand  did  Darius  make  from  the  Greek  cities  while  pfe- 
paring  to  renew  his  attempts  ? — What  were  his  probable  motires  ? — How 
were  his  envoys  received  at  the  several  states? 

§  8.  Whom  did  Darius  set  over  his  second  Grecian  expedition  ?«- 
What  force  composed  it  ?•— What  instmctions  were  given  to  the  com- 
manders?— ^How  far  was  the  expedition  successful? — On  what  part  of 
Attica  did  they  land  ?  ' 

§  4.  What  illustrious  Athenians  were  among  the  generals  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion  ? — Relate  the  previous  history  of  MXLTI- 
ADES. 

§  5.  Why  did  not  the  Spartans  come  to  aid  Athens?— What  difler- 
ence  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Athenian  generals? — ^How  was  a 
preponderance  gained  by  the  more  spirited  of  them  ? 

§  6.  What  state  alone  sent  help? — How  many  did  this  make  the 
Greeks? — ^What  was  the  probable  number  of  the  Persians? — ^Describe 
the  plain  of  MARATHON. — ^What  was  the  arrangement  of  the  Per- 
sians?— By  what  disposition  did  Miltiades  remedy  his  inferiority  of 
numbers? — ^What  feelings  may  we  suppose  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  and  why? — ^Describe  the  commencement  of  the  battle. — ^How 
was  the  repulse  of  the  Athenian  centre  remedied  ? — ^How  far  did  die 
Athenians  pursue? — ^Mention  the  losses  on  each  side. — Give  the  date 
of  the  battle. 

§  7.  What  attempt  did  the  Persians  make  ? — On  what  did  they  ground 
their  hopes  of  success? — ^How  were  they  frustrated? 

§  8.  With  what  feeling  was  the  victoiy  at  Marathon  r^arded  by  the 
Athenians  ? — ^What  would  have  been  the  probable  result  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Persians  ?— What  honor  was  paid  to  those  who  fell  at 
Marathon  ? 

NOTB.— The  young  student  would  read  with  both  pleasure  and  adTantace  the  Uvelr 
nawatlve  of  this  battle  to  Profeesor  Crcasv's  deservedly  popular  wwk,  "iThe  nteea 
DedaivB  Battles  of  the  World,  from  Manitiion  to  Waterioa** 

59.  What  honors  were  paid  to  Miltiades? 

§  10.  What  expedition  did  Miltiades  next  project  ?— What  were  his 
motives  ?— What  his  success  ? 

§  11.  Who  became  the  accuser  of  Miltiades?— To  what  penalty  wa« 
he  sentenced? — How  did  he  die? 

§  12.  What  circumstance  gives  importance  to  the  war  between  Athens 
and  -ffigina?— What  mythical  celebrity  had  that  island  ?— Whence  did 
the  -ffiginetans  acquire  their  wealth?— How  did  they  use  it? 

§  18.  How  had  the  iEginetans  provoked  Adiens  ?— What  motives  led 
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its  rolers  to  eabmit  to  the  Persian  demand  ? — ^Wbat  peculiar  act  of  the 
Athenians  claims  especial  notice  ? — ^What  dispates  were  thus  produced  at 
Sparta? — ^What  Spartan  was  thus  driven  to  Persia? — ^What  was  the  i»- 
Bue  of  the  expedition  against  ^gina? 

§  14.  What  two  motives  prevaUed  with  THEMISTOCLES  to  pro- 
pose the  formation  of  a  fleet? — Whence  was  the  money  procured? — 
What  observation  is  made  bj  Herodotus  on  this  matter? 

§  15.  Depict  the  good  and  bad  sides  of  the  character  of  Themistodes. 
--Contrast  with  this  the  conduct  of  ARISTIDES.— What  was  the  result 
of  their  opposition  ? 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  BATTLES   OF  THEBMOFTLiB  AND  ABTEUISIUM. 

§  1.  What  events  prevented  Darius  from  renewing  his  attempts  against 
Greece  ? — How  was  the  death  of  Darius  advantageous  to  Greece  ? — ^Who 
was  the  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  what  the  new  king*s  char- 
acter ? — How  was  Xbbzes  induced  to  invade  Greece  ? 

§  2.  Give  some  account  of  the  various  tribes  summoned  by  Xerxes  to 
form  his  armies. — State  some  other  particulars  of  his  preparations. 

§  8.  Describe  the  operations  at  the  Hellespont. — Of  what  absurd  con- 
duct was  Xerxes  guilty  there  ? — ^What  other  great  work  was  accomplish- 
ed ? — ^Describe  this. — Is  there  any  proof  of  the  fact  ? 

§  4.  Where  did  Xerxes  pass  the  winter  prior  to  his  attempt  on  Greece  ? 
•^Describe  his  advance  from  that  place  to  Abydoe. 

§  5.  Give  an  account  of  the  demeanor  of  Xerxes  at  Abydos. — ^Describe 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. — How  does  the  vast  amount  of  the  army 
become  evident  ? 

§  6.  Where  and  how  did  he  number  his  army  ? — How  many  are  the 
fighting  men  said  to  have  been  ? — ^What  number  is  said  to  have  been 
made  up  in  all? — How  may  we  suppose  an  over-statement  to  have 
arisen? 

§  7.  Describe  the  route  and  progress  of  Xerxes  through  the  country  N. 
of  Greece. 

§  8.  Where  did  the  congress  of  the  Grecian  states  assemble  ? — ^Which 
were  the  most  prominent  ? — ^What  states  N.  of  the  Isthmus  joined  to 
resist  the  Persians  ? — What  states  in  the  Peloponnesus  declined  to  join 
in  the  defense  of  Greece? — Detail  the  conduct  of  the  more  distant 
Greeks. 

§  9.  What  instances  of  patriotic  concession  did  the  Athenians  show  ? 
— ^Describe  the  pass  of  Tbmfb,  naming  its  river  and  mountains. — Why 
was  not  this  defended  ? 

§  10.  Givp  a  description  of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  pass  of 
Thebmoptub. — ^Whence  has  it  its  name?— What  farther  advantages 
had  it? 

§  11.  Who  commanded  the  fleet  ?— Where  did  it  first  await  the  Per- 
sians ?— How  large  a  force  was  at  first  sent  to  THERMOPTLiE  ?— -Of 
whom  was  it  composed,  and  under  whose  orders  ? 

§  12.  How  were  the  Spartans  employed  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Ther- 
mopyle? — ^What  conversation  ensued? — How  long  did  the  Persians  re- 
main inactive  ? — ^What  successive  attacks  were  then  made,  and  with  what 
result? 

§  18.  Who  betrayed  the  western  path  ? — Describe  the  way  in  which 
this  information  was  used  by  the  Persians. — What  course  did  USONU 
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DAS  ptmae  with  regard  to  himself  and  the  T&rioas  Greeks  under  his 
command  ? 

§  li.  Describe  the  engagement  between  the  thbeb  hundred  and  the 
Persians. 

§  15.  What  memorials  recorded  thd  exploits  at  Thcrmopyla  ? 

§  16.  VHiat  force  made  np  the  Greek  fleet?— What  slight  loss  did 
they  sustain? — ^What  mai^  otfear  did  they  show? 

§  17.  What  great  disaster  weakened  the  Persian  fleet?— To  what  ex- 
tent of  loss? 

§  18.  How  was  the  Greek  fleet  prerented  from  leaving  Artemianm  « 
second  time  ? — ^What  measure  did  the  Persians  devise  to  hinder  the  es- 
cape of  the  Greeks? — Describe  the  first  engagement  at  Artenddimi  and 
its  result. 

1 19.  What  farther  loss  befell  the  Persian  fleet  from  the  weather  ? — 
What  accession  did  the  Greeks  gain  ? 

§  20.  Give  an  account  of  the  second  battle  at  Artemisiwn.^-'Whj  did 
the  Greeks  withdraw  ? — ^What  stratagem  did  Themistodcs  adopt,  and 
with  what  hopes  ? 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THB  BATTLE  0¥  SALAMIS. 

§  1.  What  plan  did  the  Spartans  chiefly  rely  on  after  the  battle  of 
Thermcmvlfe  ? — How  was  the  folly  of  this  manifest  ? 

§  2.  Where  did  the  fleet  stay  i^r  its  departure  from  Artemiaum? — 
To  what  places  did  the  Athenians  remove? — ^What  responses  did  they 
obtain  from  the  oracle  ?-^How  did  Cimon  and  the  rich  men  act  ? 

§  8.  What  towns  did  Xerxes  destroy  in  Boeotia  ? — ^What  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  attack  on  Delphi  ? 

§  i.  Describe  the  position  of  the  Athenian  AcrcpoHs. — Give  an  ac« 
count  of  the  attacks  of  the  Persians  upon  it.  — What  was  now  the 
strength  of  die  Persian  fleet  ? — ^How  many  ships  had  the  Greeks  to  op- 
pose this  ? — What  occurred  in  the  Persian  council  of  war  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis  ? 

§  5.  How  did  the  first  council  of  the  Grecian  commanders  decide  ? — 
By  what  arguments  and  threats  did  Themistocles  obtain  a  reversal  of 
this  decision  ? — ^What  farther  intelligence  again  shook  the  confidence  of 
the  Peloponnesians  ? 

§  6.  By  what  artifice  did  Themistocles  oblige  the  Greeks  to  fight  at 
SALAMiS  ?— Where  was  Aristides  just  before  the  battle  ?— Describe 
his  reoonciliation  widi  Themistocles. — ^How  were  the  Grecian  command- 
ers  at  last  convinced  of  their  being  surrounded? 

§  7.  Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  Persian  fleet  for  the  battle  of 
Salamis. — ^Where  was  Xerxes  during  the  battle? — Specify  the  positions 
of  the  ships  of  the  several  Greek  states. 

§  8.  How  are  the  Greeks  said  to  have  acted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle? — How  was  their  courage  said  to  have  be^i  reanimated? — Giro 
the  best  account  in  your  power  of  the  battle  of  Salajos. — Spedly 
the  conduct  of  Abtbhibui. 

§  9.  At  the  battle  of  Salamis  what  was  the  loss  on  each  side  ?— What 
special  service  did  Aristides  render  during  the  batde  ? — How  did  Xerxes 
treat  the  Phoenician  sailors  that  had  escaped  ? — What  effect  had  the  de- 
feat at  Salamis  on  the  mind  of 'Xerxes  ? — What  aiguments  did  Mardo- 
nins  use  in  addressing  him  ? 
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§  10.  What  second  message  was  borne  by  Sidnnus  to  Xerxes  from 
Themistocles  ? — What  may  have  been  the  motive  of  the  last  named  ? — 
How  did  he  act  to  the  Islanders? 

§  11.  What  nations  and  forces  were  to  be  left  with  Mardonius? — ^De- 
scribe the  retom  of  Xerxes  to  Asia. 

§  12.  On  whom  did  the  Greeks  confer  special  honors  ?— To  what  de- 
ities did  they  make  ofierings? — ^What  occiurred  with  regard  to  the  prizes 
for  wisdom  and  conduct  t 

§  13.  At  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  what  power  had  the  SuH- 
'ian  Gredcf  to  resist?— How  had  the  Carthaginians  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering  ? — ^Who  were  the  opposing  generals  in  the  baitlb  op  Hdcbra  ? 
— ^What  was  the  rwnlt  of  that  engagement  ? 

CHAPTER  XX. 

BATTLES  OF  FLAT^A  AND  UTCALB. 

§  1.  In  the  spring  following  the  battle  of  Salamis  what  occamd  in 
the  Greek  and  Persian  fleets  respectively  ? 

§  2.  How  did  most  of  their  Grecian  allies  act  toward  the  Pendans ! 
— On  what  measure  did  Mardonios  greatly  rely? 

§  3.  Who  bore  the  proposals  of  Mardonins  to  the  Athenians? — ^What 
was  offered  to  them  ? — How  did  the  Athenians  receive  the  offers? — ^De- 
scribe the  conduct  of  the  Spartans. 

§  4.  How  did  the  Atbeniaiis  show  their,  resolntion  to  maintain  the 
war  ? — How  were  the  Spartans  at  1^3gth  roused  from  their  selfish  inac- 
tion?—What  force  did  they:  send  ?— Who  oommabd^d  it  ? 

§  5.  What  position  did  Mfirdonhis  occupy? — Show  its  advantages.-— 
What  forces  composed  the  Grecian  army  ? — Describe  the  march  of  the 
Greeks.— Where  was  their  first  position  ?— Why  did  th^  quit  it  ? 

§  6.  Describe  the  second  position  of  the  two  armies. — How  long  did 
they  continue  thus  opposed  to  each  other  ? — What  policy  did  Artabanus 
recommend  ? 

§  7.  What  mark  of  good-will  did  Alexander  show  the  Greeks?—- 
What  changes  followed? — How  were  the  Greeks  induced  to  retreat? — 
What  occurred  in  the  attempt  to  effect  this  retreat? — Describe  the  con- 
duct of  Amompharetus. 

§  8.  Describe  the  part  of  the  Battle  op  Flatjba  fon^t  between  the 
Persians  and  Spartans. — ^With  whom  were  the  Athenians  meantime 
engaged? — How  many  Persians  withdrew  in  good  order? — ^Describe 
the  action  at  the  camp. — ^What  is  said  to  have  l^n  the  loss  of  the  Per- 
sians? 

§  9.  Describe  the  booty  gained  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. — ^How  was  it 
disposed  of  ?— What  was  the  date  of  the  battle  ? 

§  10.  What  occurred  at  Thebes  after  the  battle  of  Platflsa  ? 

§  11.  Give  some  anecdotes  respecting  individual  Spartans. 

§  12.  What  signal  honors  were  ccmferred  on  Pli^tea  and  its  terri- 
tory? 

§  18.  What  battle  in  A^  was  contemporary  with  tihat  at  Platiea?— 
Describe  the  position  of  the  Persian  forces  at  Mycale. — Give  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  battle  there. 

§  14.  What  were  the  results,  to  the  islands  and  coast  towns  of  the 
Greeks,  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes? 

§  15.  Describe  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

HISTORY  OF  LITE&ATUBB. 

§  1.  Name  the  three  great  founders  of  TVoffedy, — ^Who  were  the  great 
Lyric  poets,  and  what  their  respectire  countries  ? 

§  2.  What  Tarioiis  countries  did  Soconidbs  visit? — ^Relate  the  legend 
of  his  protection  by  Castor  and  Pollux. — ^What  oelelnated  actions  did 
his  poems  record  ? — ^Name  the  different  sorts  of  his  poems. — ^Does  nmcii 
of  them  remain  ? 

§  3.  Where  and  when  was  PINDAR  bom  ?^From  what  lyric  writora 
did  he  gain  improrement? — What  celebrated  sovereigns  were  his  p«. 
trons  ? — How  did  the  Athenians  show  their  respect  to  him  ? — ^What  tes- 
timony was  paid  to  his  merit  long  after  his  death  ? — Which  of  his  poems 
remain? — What  is  their  characteristic? — ^What  Latin  poet  especially 
speaks  of  his  excellence  ? 

§  4.  Give  some  account  of  Ibycus  and  of  Bacchvlides, 

§  5.  What  species  of  composition  were  the  Greeks  late  in  eoUivating? 
— At  what  time  were  the  books  of  Moses  written? 

§  6.  At  what  time  most  we  place  the  eariiest  attempts  of  the  Greeks 
in  prose  composition? — Name  the  earliest  Greek proae-writere, — Give  an 
account  of  what  is  known  of  Hecatcetu  and  his  works. — ^What  can  yoa 
tell  me  respectiDg  Charon  of  Lampsacus  ? — ^What  is  known  of  Hdlani- 
cnsofBCitylene? 

§  7.  Where  and  when  was  Hbrodotub  bom  ? — ^What  dialect  did  he 
adopt,  and  why? — ^In  what  island  did  he  sojourn  while  a  young  man? 
How  far  did  his  travels  extend? — ^Wbere  did  he  pass  the  latter  part  of 
his  life? — Quote  the  story  from  Lucian  respecting  the  publication  of  his 
history. — ^What  great  honor  was  paid  to  his  books  ? — ^Who  is  said  to  have 
been  present? 

§  8.  What  is  the  subject  of  Hcrodotns's  history  ?— What  mythological 
eubject  does  he  touch  on  ?*-Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  historic  subjects 
in  Herodotu8*s  l)ook,  and  of  the  way  they  are  introduced. 

§  9.  Show  what  feeling  mutually  subsisted  between  Herodotus  and 
Athens. 

§  10.  Describe  the  peculiar  excellences  and  deficiencies  of  the  style 
of  Herodotus. 


BOOK   IV. 

THE  ATHENIAN  SUPREMACY  AND  THE  PELa 
PONNESIAN  WAR. 

(B.0. 47r-404) 
CHAPTER  XXn. 

FBOK  THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  PER8IAKS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  TRS- 
mSTOCLBS. 

§  1.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  proper  what 
places  did  they  still  hold  ?— What  force  was  sent  to  dispoaseas  them^  and 
under  what  commanders  ? — ^What  were  the  achievements  of  this  foroe? 
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§  2.  Describe  the  condact  of  Paosaniaa. — ^What  projects  had  he  form- 
ed?— How  was  his  design  made  evident? 

§  8.  What  circnmstances  gave  Athena  the  supremacy  at  sea  ? 

§  4.  What  name  was  given  to  the  league  which  Athens  headed  ? — Of 
what  states  was  it  composed  ? — What  money  was  contributed  ? 

§  5.  Who  succeeded  Aristides  in  the  command  ? — ^What  were  the 
first  places  he  took  ? — ^Wherein  consisted  their  importance  ? 

§  6.  Name  the  great  battles  in  the  Persian  war,  and  state  the  share 
that  AUiens  had  in  each  battle. — ^To  what  great  citisens  did  that  city 
particularly  owe  her  eminence? — Show  this  by  a  little  detail. 

§  7.  How  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  fortifications  of  Athens  viewed  ? 
— ^What  species  of  advice  did  the  Spartans  give  ? — ^Describe  the  artifice 
of  Themistocles  at  this  crisis,  and  its  success. 

§  8.  What  was  the  originai peart  ofAthaut—'VnjiBi  ports  did  Themis- 
todes  add  to  it  ?— How  did  he  defend  these  ? 

§  9.  What  farther  step  toward  democracy  was  made  at  Athens  during 
the  Persian  war? — ^Who  became  opponents  of  Themistocles? — ^How  did 
that  statesman  give  ofi^ense? 

§  10.  What  constitutions  prerailed  at  Athens  and  Sparta  respectiTely  ? 
—Of  what  was  Themistocles  accused  ? — ^Whither  did  he  first  retire  ? 

§  11.  Was  Pausanias  proved  guilty  of  treason  on  his  first  recall? — In 
what  way  did  he  again  go  out  ? — How  did  he  conduct  himself? — ^What 
schemes  did  he  form  at  home? — Detail  the  mo^e  of  his  complete  detec- 
tion.— ^Describe  the  end  of  Pausanias. 

§  12.  How  did  the  fall  <tf  Pausanias  affect  Themistocles?— Relate  the 
latter  statesman's  adventures  till  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor. 

§  18.  Whom  did  Themistocles  find  on  the  throne  of  Persia?— How 
did  the  Persian  king  treat  him  ? — ^What  promises  did  Themistocles  make  ? 
— ^What  various  statements  are  made  as  to  his  death  ? — ^Draw  the  char- 
acter of  Themistocles. 

§  14.  What  honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Aristides  ? 

CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

Bias  AND  OBOWTH  OF  THE   ATHENIAN  EMPIRE. — FROH  THE  BATTLE 
OF  ET7BTMEDON  TO  THE  THIBTT  TEAB8*   TEDCB  WITH   8PABTA. 

§  1.  What  great  qualities  had  Cimon  as  a  party  leader? — How  did 
he  increase  his  popularity? 

§  2.  What  island  was  the  first  to  resist  the  power  of  Athens  ?— With 
what  result  ? 

§  8.  Where  is  the  Ecbtmbdqn? — ^Describe  the  actions  fought  there 
by  Cimon.— Give  the  date  of  these  battles. 

§  4.  How  did  the  dispute  between  Athens  and  Thasos  arise  ? — ^Whence 
arose  the  wealth  of  that  island  ? — ^What  success  had  it  against  Athens  ? 

§  6.  What  induced  Sparta  to  propose  invading  Attica? — ^How  was 
this  purpose  frustrated  ? — ^Describe  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  revolt 
call^  the  ITdrd  Mesaeman  War, 

§  6.  Detail  the  various  drcumstances  which  had  conspired  to  depress 
Sparta  and  raise  Athens. 

§  7.  What  force,  and  under  whose  command,  proceeded  to  the  aid  of 
Sparta? — ^How  was  this  force  treated ?— What  statesman  was  now  ris- 
ing to  rival  Cimon  at  Athens? 

§8.  Describe  the  parentage,  manners,  and  character  of  PERICLB& 
—With  what  philosophers  did  he  hold  intercourse  ? 
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§  9.  Why  was.  Pericles  hostile  to  the  conrt  of  Areopasns?— What 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  last  measures  which  completed  the  dem* 
ocratic  power  in  Athens  ? 

§  10.  What  great  dramatist  left  Athens  in  connecdon  with  political 
strife  ?->  What  befell  Cimon  at  this  time  ?— Who  was  Ephialtes,  and  how 
did  he  fall? 

§  11.  With  what  powers  opposed  to  Sparta  did  Athens  under  Ferlclea 
snccessirely  effect  alUance  ? — ^What  adyantages  were  gained  by  the  onion 
with  Megara  ? — ^What  was  the  port  of  Megara  ? — ^What  name  was  giren 
to  the  fortifications  connecting  a  town  with  its  port? — ^What  was  the 
most  notable  instance  ? 

§  12.  Who  was  Inaros  ? — ^What  assistance  did  he  obtain  from  the 
Athenians  ? — ^What  was  the  fi^te  of  this  armament  ? 

§  18.  What  disaster  befell  the  ^ginetans  in  their  attempts  against 
Athens? — ^What  was  the  success  of  the  Corinthians  on  land? — ^Who 
was  the  Tictorioos  Athenian  general  ?— What  was  the  nature  of  the 
force  under  him? 

§  14.  Describe  the  Long  Walls  at  Athens. 

§  15.  What  pretext  did  the  Spartans  find,  after  suppressing  the  Messe- 
nian  revolt,  for  invading  continental  Greece  ? — ^What  was  the  real  otject 
of  this  invasion  ?-^Describe  its  progress  and  the  amount  of  its  snceess. — 
Name,  with  its  date,  the  battle  thus  gained. 

§  16.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Cimon  just  previous  to  th6  battle  of 
Tanagra? — ^When  and  how  was  Cimon  recalled? 

§  17.  By  what  battle  did  the  Athenians  regain  their  influence  in  Bod- 
otia? — ^What  other  continental  states  did  they  acquire? — What  injuries 
did  their  fleet  inflict  on  Laconia  ? — ^What  western  islands  were  gained 
in  the  same  expedition  ? 

§  18.  At  what  date  was  the  five  years'  truce  concluded  by  Cimon? — 
Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Cunon  died.— What  snoceas 
had  the  fleet  which  had  been  under  his  command  ? 

§  19.  What  are  said  to  have  been  the  terms  of  the  pacification  with 
Persia? — Show  on  the  map  the  points  that  limited  the  progress  of  Uie 
Persian  war-ships. — How  far  is  this  pacification  confirmed  in  history? 

§  20.  By  what  measures  did  Athens  make  the  subjection  of  her  fdlies 
more  complete  ?— ^When  her  power  was  greatest,  what  continental  states 
were  under  her  control  ? 

§  21.  How  did  Athens  lose  her  predominance  in  Bceotia?—Who 
made  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  with  what  success  ? — ^What  other 
states  threw  off  her  yoke  soon  after? 

§  22.  What  important  island  did  Pericles  recover  ?— What  was  the 
date  and  what  the  terms  of  the  Thirty  Years*  Tru^x  t 

Note.— We  may  take  thia  opporknnifcy  of  calling  the  stndenCs  attention  to  tbedata 
D.0. 444,  as  the  iBsA  or  PBBtoLs&  The  three  slnular  flgares  make  It  easy  to  remem- 
l)er,attd  the  empire  of  Athena— her  great  1^017  In  arma,  In  arts,  in  taste,  In  Uteratara 
—her  enterprising  sjArit  andereat  energy,  render  this  epoeh  one  of  the  most  icmatik- 
able  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

CHAPTER  J2LXJLV. 

FBOM  THB  THIBTT  TEABS*  TRUCE  TO  T&B  WAB  BBTWEXH  COKIKTK 
AKD  CORGTRA. 

§  1.  Who  succeeded  Cimon  in  the  lead  of  the  aristocracy  at  Athena  ? 
*— Wherein  did  he  fall  short  of  the  characters  of  Arisddes  and  Cimon? 
—What  arrangements  did  the  party  adopt,  and  with  what  result? 
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Non.-~The  poUtieian  Thueydidee  waa  the  «m  4^  Melegias;  the  obbat  mstovuM 
was  Thuotdides,  tiu  Son  of  Olorub. 

§  2.  What  were  the  opposing  opinions  of  Pericles  and  the  Aristocratic 
party? 

§  3.  How  did  Pericles  obtain  the  sole  direction  of  affairs  at  Athens  ? 
— ^To  what  elevation  did  he  propose  to  raise  his  country  ? — Describe  the 
chief  erections  raised  in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  during  Pericles'  ad< 
ministration. — What  other  great  sacred  buildings  did  he  commence  ? — 
What  defensive  work  was  built  by  his  direction? — ^Was  his  political 
scheme  equally  successful  ? 

§  4.  Distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  settlements  made  by  the  Athenians. 
— Describe  the  nature  of  a  KXtipot^x^a, — What  territories  were  chiefly 
thus  occupied  ? — What  were  the  two  chief  colonies  settled  by  Pericles  ? 
— Where  were  these  respectively  ? 

§  5.  What  increase  bad  been  made  in  the  contribution  of  the  Athe- 
nian allies? — ^To  what  purposes  was  it  applied  ? — Of  what  other  wrongs 
had  the  subject  states  to  complain  ? — Which  of  the  islands  for  some  time 
retained  a  nominal  independence  ? — Can  any  thing  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Athens  ?  ^ 

§  6.  How  did  the  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Samos  arise? — ^Detail 
the  chief  events  and  the  final  result  of  the  contest  thus  produced. — ^Why 
did  not  the  Peloponnesians  interfere  to  aid  Samos  ? — ^What  other  city 
was  subjugated  at  the  same  time  ? 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

CAUSES  OF  THB  FELOP01Q7E8IAK  WAS. 

§  1.  Describe  the  position  of  Epidamnus. — How  did  its  affairs  pro- 
duce a  dispute  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra? — ^Where  is  Corcyra? — 
What  now  called,  and  to  what  power  subject  ? — Which  state  gained  the 
first  decisive  advantages? 

§  2.  What  preparations  did  Corinth  make  to  regain  her  power  ?-^ 
To  whom  did  the  Corcyraeans  apply  ? — ^Describe  the  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  Athenian  assembly. — ^What  resolution  did  that  assembly 
adopt? 

§  3.  Show  the  superiority  of  the  naval  tactics  of  the  Athenians. — De- 
scribe the  action  between  the  Corcyrsean  and  Corinthian  fleets. — How 
were  the  Corinthians  prevented  from  renewing  their  attacks  ? — How  did 
the  Corinthians  treat  their  prisoners? 

§  4.  What  offense  had  Perdiccas  of  Macedon  received  from  the  Athe- 
nians?— ^What  measures  did  he  take  to  obtain  revenge? — ^What  success 
had  the  Athenians  against  the  Potidieans  and  Corinthians  ? 

§  5.  What  complaints  did  the  Megarians  and  the  ^ginetans  make 
in  the  congress  of  Peloponnesians  against  Athens? — Describe  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Corinthian  envoy. — By  what  arguments  did  the  embassa- 
dor from  Athens  defend  his  country's  conduct  ? — Describe  what  followed 
in  the  Lacedemonian  assembly. 

§  6.  What  support  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain  from  religion? — ^At 
what  date  did  these  events  take  place? 

§  T.  What  was  the  first  demand  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  Athe- 
nians ? — What  was  its  object,  and  what  the  expectations  of  those  who 
made  it? 

§  8.  For  what  was  Aspasia  celebrated  ? — What  chaige  was  brought 
against  her,  and  who  else  was  included  in  the  charge? — ^How  did  Peri- 
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des  act? — What'Tarioufl  faults  were  alleged  against  Phidias? — How  did 
the  Athenians  meet  the  charge  of  impiety  made  by  the  Fcloponnesians? 

§  9.  What  was  the  second  demand  of  the  Spartans  ? — ^What  was  their 
ultimatum? — ^What  was  the  object  of  this  ? — ^How  did  the  Athenians  an- 
swer it  ? 

§  10.  What  treacherous  act  preceded  the  declaration  of  war? — De- 
scribe the  particulars  of  this. — What  was  its  success? — How  did  the  Hie- 
ban  re-enforcements  and  the  Platieans  respectively  act? 

§  11.  When  the  Athenians  heard  of  the  attempt  on  Platsea,  what 
measures  did  they  adopt  ? — ^What  was  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  this 
epoch  ? — What  unusual  prodigy  occurred  ? 

§  12.  Enumerate  the  allies  and  forces  on  the  side  of  Sparta. — State 
what  powers  were  under  Athenian  influence. — What  resources  had 
Athens  already  collected  ? 

§  18.  What  Spartan  was  inclined  to  peace  just  prior  to  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war? — ^What  messenger  was  sent  to  Athens? — What  rescdatiQn 
had  the  Athenians  made  ? 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PBLOPOSKESIAN  WAR. — FROM  THE   COMMENCEXSKT  OF  THE  WAR  TO 
THE  CAFTURE  Ain>  DE8TRUGTIOX  OF  FLATAA. 

§  1.  Describe  the  conduct  of  Archidamus  in  the  invasion  of  Attica. — 
What  policy  had  Pericles  recommended? — How  was  it  carried  out? — 
What  famous  popular  leader  was  just  rising? 

§  2.  Describe  the  successes  of  the  larger  naval  armament  ofUie  Athe- 
nians.— What  operations  did  their  smaller  squadron  carry  out?' 

§  d.  How  did  the  Megarians  fare  in  the  war  ? — What  remote  alliance 
did  the  Athenians  form  ? — What  measures  of  reserve  did  they  adopt? — 
What  remarkable  ceremony  took  place  at  Athens  toward  the  end  of  tho 
year? 

§  4.  What  formidable  disaster  befell  the  Athenians  in  the  seccmd  year 
of  the  war  ? — Describe  the  effect  of  this  on  men's  bodies  and  on  their 
conduct. — ^Menti^n  some  circumstances  that  show  the  severi^  of  the 
visitation. 

§  6.  In  what  way  did  Pericles  strive  to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  their  despair? — How  was  he  treated  on  his  return? 

§  6.  What  domestic  losses  did  Perides  sustain  ? — ^What  feeling  did  he 
show  ? — From  what  cause  did  he  die  ? — ^What  remark  did  he  make  on 
his  death-bed? — Draw  the  character  of  Pericles,  stating  his  great  mental 
qualities. 

§  7.  How  far  were  the  Lacediemonians  successful  with  their  ships? — 
What  cruel  proceedings  disgraced  the  Peloponnesians? — What  retalia' 
tion  did  the  Athenians  make  ? 

§  8.  How  did  the  siege  of  Potidea  terminate? — ^What  terms  were 
granted  ? — ^How  did  the  Athenians  regard  this  ? 

§  9.  On  what  measure  did  Archidamus  resolve  ? — ^What  negotiatioiis 
preceded  the  commencement  of  the  siege  ? — How  were  they  rendered 
unavailable? — ^What  force  occupied  Phttsea? — ^Describe  the  first  meas- 
ures of  the  besiegers. — ^What  effectual  plans  of  resistance  did  the  Pla- 
tieans adopt? 

§  10.  Describe  the  besiegers'  walls. — Give  a  minute  account  of  die  es- 
cape made  by  a  portion  of  the  garrison. 

§  11.  What  promise  did  the  Spartans  make  to  the  nurivon  of  the 
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Platflsan  garrison  ? — ^Describe  what  was  called  the  trial. — State  bow  the 
garrison  and  the  buildings  were  disposed  of. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PELOFONNESIAN  WAS  COMTINUED. — ^F&OH  THB   8IBGE  OF  FLATJKjL  TO 
THE   SEDITION  AT  CORCTBA. 

§  1.  What  remarks  maj  be  made  on  the  general  character  of  the 
events  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war? 

§  2.  How  does  the  great  power  of  Sitalces  appear  evident  ? — ^Against 
what  power  did  he  make  attempts,  and  with  what  success  ? — Dwcribe 
the  exploits  of  Phormio  in  the  third  year. — Give  an  accoant  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians*  attempt  to  sarprise  the  Pirams,  and  its  consequences. 

§  3.  What  event  menacing  to  the  Athenian  power  occarred  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  war  ? — Why  were  the  Athenians  nnable  to  take  Mity- 
lene  by  sarprise  ? — ^What  promise  did  the  Peloponnesians  make  the  Mit- 
ylensBans? — What  was  the  condition  of  Athens  at  this  time? — ^How  did 
they  contrive  to  equip  a  fleet  ? 

§  4.  Who  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  in- 
tended to  relieve  Mitylene? — How  was  his  aid  rendered  ineffectual? — 
Who  was  the  Lacediemonian  envoy  in  Mitylene  ? — What  measure  did 
he  advise,  and  with  what  result? — On  what  conditions  did  Mitylene  sur* 
render? 

§  5.  Name  some  of  the  persons  of  low  origin  and  pursuits  wbo  had 
become  speakers  in  the  Athenian  assembly. — Describe  particularly  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Cleon. — ^Discriminate  the  authorities  on  which 
this  account  rests.*-State  the  particulars  of  the  cruel  decree  passed 
against  the  Mltylenssans  by  Cleon*8  influence. 

§  6.  Mention  some  cruel  acts  which  took  place  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war. — How  was  an  assembly  called  to  reverse  the  Bfitylennan  decree? 

§  7.  What  arguments  did  Cleon  and  Diodotus  respectively  put  forth 
fbr  and  against  the  reversal  of  the  decree  ?— How  was  the  sentence  of 
the  Athenian  assembly  conveyed  in  time  ? — How  were  the  people  and 
the  town  of  Mitylene  treated  ?— What  were  the  cause  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  Paches? 

§  8.  How  did  the  dissensions  in  Corcyra  begin,  and  what  were  the 
opposing  parties? — ^What  attempts  did  the  Oligarchs  make,  and  how 
were  they  frustrated? — Describe  the  conduct  of  the  rival  naval  com- 
manders.— Give  some  account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  triumphant  Demo- 
crats. 

§  9.  Give  some  account  of  the  reflectioiiB  of  Thncydides  on  the  state 
of  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 

PELOPONinSSIAH  WJLB  GONTINnED. — ^FBOM  THE  SEDITION  AT  COBCTBA 
TO  THE  PEACE   OF  NICIA8. 

§  1.  What  prevented  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  war  ? — Name  and  describe  the  religious  proceedings 
pursued  by  the  Athenians. 

§  2.  Who  became  commander  of  the  Spartans  in  the  seventh  year? — 
What  obliged  him  to  leave  Attica? — Describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Athenians  fortified  a  post  at  Pylos. — ^Who  commanded  it,  and 
whatfbroe  had  he? 

2g* 
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§  8.  Give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  plan  on  p.  809,  and  indicate  the  more 
important  positions  on  it. — State  the  measures  adopted  hj  the  Tariooa 
portions  of  the  Peloponnesian  armaments  to  drive  the  Athenians  from 
Fylos.— Describe  the  measures  of  the  Athenian  commanders  for  defense. 
— Belate  the  particnlars  and  result  of  the  first  Spartan  attack. 

§  4.  Of  what  omission  had  the  Spartans  been  guilty? — Describe,  with 
its  result,  the  naval  engagement — ^What  extreme  measures  were  adopted 
bj  the  Spartans  to  save  their  men  on  Sphacteria? 

§  5.  What  terms  did  Cleon  cause  the  Athenians  to  demand  of  the 
Spartan  envoys  from  Fylos? — ^What  was  the  result  thereof? 

§  6.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Demosthenes  send  from  Fylos  to 
Athens  for  new  assistance? — What  measures  had  he  himself  adopted? 

§  7.  Describe  what  occurred  at  Athens  on  the  arrival  of  Demo^enes' 
message* — What  force  had  Cleon,  and  what  did  he  undertake? 

§  8.  What  drcnmstances,  intentional  and  accidental,  favored  Cleon*s 
enterprise  ? — What  force  did  Demosthenes  employ  against  the  Spartans 
in  Sphacteria? — ^Describe  the  circumstances  which  resulted  in  their  sur- 
render. 

§  9.  What  advantages  might  the  Athenians  have  derived  from  then: 
capture  at  Sphacteria? 

§  10.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Eurymedon  at  Corcyra?— What  new 
cruelties  took  place  there  ? — ^To  what  acts  have  ihey  been  compared? 

§  II.  What  successes  did  Nicias  gain  in  the  eighth  year? — What  veiy 
cruel  act  of  treacheiy  and  ingratiti^e  did  the  Spartans  commit  at  this 
time? 

§  12.  How  far  were  the  Athenians  successful  against  Megara? — By 
whom  was  their  complete  success  prevented? — ^Relate  the  adventures 
which  preceded  the  battle  of  Ddinm. — ^Describe  the  position  of  Ddium. 
— ^What  were  the  fonses  and  arrangements  on  each  side  in  that  battle  ? 
— Give  the  particulars  and  result  of  the  engagement — ^Kame  two  distin- 
guished Athenians  who  fought  there. — How  did  these  two  act? 

§  18.  How  were  the  Spartans  induced  to  send  Brasidas  to  Thrace? — 
What  force  had  he?— Describe  his  march  thither. — ^What  ezceUent 
qualities  had  Brasidas  ?-rWhat  towns  in  Thrace  did  he  sncoessively 
take? — ^What  great  Greek  writer  had  a  share  in  these  events? — ^De- 
scribe what  happened  to  this  writer. 

§  14.  How  was  the  truce  of  the  ninth  year  prevented  from  ending  in  a 
general  pacification? 

§  15.  Describe  the  events  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  Cleon  and 
Brasidas. 

§  16.  What  statesmen  negotiated  the  truce  between  Sparta  and  Ath- 
ens ? — How  long  was  the  truce  to  last  ?— At  what  date  was  it  made? — 
What  were  its  terms  ?— In  what  light  did  the  Feloponnesian  allies  view 
it? 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

FELOFOimESIAN  WAK  COimNnED. — ^FBOH  THE  PEACE  OF  KICUB  TO 
THE  EXFEDmOM  OF  THE  ATHENIANS  TO   SICILY. 


§  1.  What  State  did  the  disappointed  allies  of  Sparta  attempt  to  i 
to  the  head  of  Greece  ? 

§  2.  What  causes  of  diffisrence  arose  between  Athens  and  Sparta  just 
after  the  truce  of  Nicias  ? 

§  8.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  family  of  AiXJisiADEfl.— 
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Describe  his  duuracter.-— Give  some  anecdotes  of  his  capricious  con- 
duct. 

§  4.  What  offense  had  the  Spartan  government  given  Alcibiades? — 
What  plan  of  policy  did  he  adopt  to  thwart  Sparta  ? — What  embassies 
resulted  from  this? — ^What  treacherous  and  dishonorable  trick  did  Al- 
cibiades devise  to  embroil  Athens  and  Sparta? — ^Describe  some  snbse- 
quent  events  connected  with  the  alliances  of  the  Greek  states. 

§  5.  Describe  the  appearance  made  bj  the  Athenians^^d  the  suc- 
cesses of  Alcibiades  at  the  Olympic  festival. — Why  did  this  surprise  die 
Peloponnesians ? — ^How  may  it  have  been  accomplished? 

§  6.  What  alliances  and  successes  did  Alcibiades  gain  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ? 

§  7.  How  was  the  Argive  army  saved  from  destruction  in  b.c.  418? — 
In  what  way  did  Alcibiades  prevent  a  permanent  peace  between  Argos 
and  Sparta  ? — ^Describe  the  first  battle  of  Mantinea. — State  the  result. 

ti<yn.—Ths  most  inuportarU  batOt  <if  Mantinea  wu /ought  in  B.a  862:  an  aoeoimt 
of  it  will  be  found  in  cbap.  xl.  of  Dr.  Smith's  History. 

§  8.  What  revolutions  occurred  at  Aj-gos  at  this  time  ? — ^How  were 
they  occasioned? — ^What  were  the  relations  of  Sparta  and  Athens  after 
the  truce  of  Nicias? 

§  9.  Which  were  the  last  islands  added  by  Athens  to  her  empire  ? — 
How  did  the  conquerors  treat  their  new  acquisitions  ? 

§  10.  What  cities  in  Sicily  were  combined  in  opposing  alliances  early 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ? — Which  of  these  had  applied  to 
Athens,  and  when  ? — ^What  expeditions  had  Athens  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  sent  to  Sicily  ? — ^What  had  resulted  from  these  ? 

§  11.  What  Sicilian  state  asked  aid  from  Athens  in  416  B.O.  ?~What 
arguments  did  the  envoys  use  ? — Who  supported  them»  and  from  what 
motives  ? — How  were  the  Athenians  misled  as  to  the  wealth  of  Egesta  ? 

§  12.  What  generals  were  first  appointed  to  command  &e  Gbbat 
Sicilian  Expedition  of  Athens  ? — ^What  views  had  Nicias  relative  to 
the  enterprise  ? — How  were  his  attempts  to  sto]>  it  baffled  ? 

§  13.  Describe  the  feelings  and  exertions  with  which  the  Athenians 
prepared  for  their  Sicilian  expedition. — ^Who  disapproved  the  under- 
taking? 

§  14.  What  outrage  produced  alarm  at  Athens  just  prior  to  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition  ? — How  may  we  account  for  the  terror  it  occasioned  ? — 
How  did  the  Athenians  act  to  Alcibiades  on  the  occasion  ? — ^What  ad- 
vantage did  his  enemies  thus  gain  ? 

§  15.  Describe  the  state  of  the  armament  intended  against  Syracuse. 
— ^Also  the  scene  that  marked  its  departure. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

FELOFONNB6IAN  WAR   CONmOJED. — ^THB   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  CON- 
TINUED. 

§  1.  Specify  the  force  of  the  Sicilian  armament,  and  its  several  kinds 
of  ships  and  troops. 

§  2.  What  reception  did  it  meet  with  in  the  several  towns  of  Italy? — 
With  what  impressions  did  the  Syracusans  receive  the  news  of  the  ex- 
pedition ? 

§  8.  What  news  did  the  swift  vessels  bring  back  from  Egesta  ? — What . 
several  proposals  did  each  of  the  Adienian  generals  make  ? 

§  4.  Which  of  these  plans  was  followed?— With  what  success  ? 
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•  §  5.  What  measnrefl  were  taken  against  Alcibiades  after  his  departure 
for  Sjrracuse  ? — In  what  state  of  feeling  was  Athens  ? 

§  6.  What  was  the  principal  charge  alleged  against  Aldbiades  ? — ^In 
what  way  was  he  taken  ? — How  did  he  escape  ? 

§  7.  What  were  the  first  proceedings  and  achieyements  of  Nicias  after 
the  departore  of  Alcibiades  ? — How  did  he  gain  a  landing  at  Syracuse, 
and  where  did  he  winter  ? 

§  8.  WhaV  preparations  did  the  Sjracasans  make  daring  the  winter 
of  B.C.  415? — What  was  the  conduct  of  Alcibiades  at  Sparta? 

§  9.  Describe  the  city,  the  harbora,  and  the  principal  positions  at  Syr- 
acuse, constructing  a  rough  map  similar  to  the  one  on  p.  887. — ^Traoe 
on  the  map  lines  showing  the  principal  fortifications. 

§  10.  What  important  position  did  Nicias  occupy  ? — ^What  works  did 
he  plan  and  execute  ? — What  were  the  first  attempts  of  the  Syracusans 
to  counteract  these  ? — ^How  did  Lamachns  fall,  and  what  effect  had  his 
loss? 

§  11.  What  Spartan  commander  was  sent  into  Italy,  and  with  what 
force? — ^Describe  his  progress  till  he  had  reached  Syracuse. — ^What 
message  did  he  send  Nicias  ? — What  defensiTO  works  did  he  construct? 
— What  additional  force  did  he  receive  ? — ^What  course  did  Nicias  adopt, 
and  what  was  the  posture  of  his  affairs? 

§  12.  How  did  me  Athenians  act  on  the  receipt  of  Nicias*  dispatches 
from  Syracuse  ? — ^What  injurious  and  annoying  plan  did  the  Spartans 
adopt  in  Attica  on  their  actiyely  renewing  the  war? — ^What  was  then 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Athens  ? — ^What  marks  of  extraordinary  spirit 
did  the  Athenians  notwithstanding  display  ? 

§  13.  What  were  the  results  of  the  first  naval  engagement  at  Syra* 
cuse? — ^What  improvements  did  the  Syracusans  make  in  their  ships? — 
With  what  result  was  the  second  sea-battle  fought? 

§  14.  Describe  the  force  brought  by  Demosthenes. — ^What  measures 
did  he  attempt? — ^What  plans  did  he  recommend ?— Why  were  they 
severally  rejected?— What  efforts  were  nuule  on  each  side  f6r  a  fimd 
naval  encounter  ? 

§  16.  Give  a  particular  description  of  the  last  naval  battle,  stating  the 
force  on  each  side,  and  the  issue  of  the  combat. 

§  16.  What  was  the  plan  formed  by  the  Athenian  generals  for  their 
escape  ? — By  what  artifice  was  it  delayed  ? — Describe  the  departure  of 
the  Athenian  army  from  its  encampment. — ^Relate  the  incidents  of  their 
march  for  the  first  five  days. 

§  17.  Describe,  with  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it,  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias. — ^How  were  the  prisoners  treated  ? — ^What  was  the  fate  of 
the  generals  ? 

§  18.  Give  an  account  of  the  character  of  Nicias. — ^Describe  the  menu 
of  Demosthenes  as  a  generaL — ^Do  you  remember  a  great  expknt  of  his 
in  the  former  part  of  this  history? 

CHAPTER  XXXL 

FBOU  THE  END  OF  THE   SICILIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  OVSETHEOW  OF 
THE  FOUB   HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS. 

§  1.  How  is  intelligence  of  the  Athenian  defeat  at  Syracuse  said  to 
have  reached  Athens? — How  was  the  news  received?— Describe  the 
condition  of  Athens  at  that  time.— What  event  most  depressed  the 
Athenians  ? 
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§  2.  What  measores  were  adopted  fbr  defense  f 

§  ft.  What  Tarions  states  hegan  to  rise  against  Athens  ? — How  was 
the  reyolt  at  Chios  effected  ? — What  other  states  followed  the  example  ? 
«  §  4.  How  did  the  Athenians  iind  funds  for  a  fleet  ? — ^What  were  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  between  the  Spartans  and  Persians  ? — ^Belate  the 
particulars  of  the  leTolntion  at  Samoa. 

§  5.  What  successes  cheered  the  Athenians  ? — ^How  did  Tissaphemes 
act  toward  the  Spartans  ? 

§  6.  Describe  the  condnet  of  Alcibiades  at  this  juncture,  and  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Persian  satraps. 

§  7.  What  proposals  did  Alcibiades  make  in  order  to  obtain  his  return 
to  Athens? — ^What  measures  were  taken  to  cany  out  his  yiews ? 

§  8.  Who  opposed  and  who  supported  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy 
at  Athens  ?— How  was  it  effected  ? 

§  9.  How  did  Alcibiades  hide  his  deception  in  promising  Persian 
help? — ^What  new  baigain  was  made  between  Sparta  and  the  Persian 
satraps? 

§  10.  How  was  the  oligarchical  movement  defeated  at  Samos? — ^Ih 
what  way  did  the  oligarchs  at  Athens  assail  the  democracy  ? 

§  11.  Where  was  die  meeting  conrened  to  change  the  constitution? — 
Enumerate  and  describe  the  changes. 

§  12.  Describe  the  conduct  of  the  new  government  at  Athens. — Re- 
cord its  negotiations  with  the  Spartans,  and  their  success. 

1 13.  What  communications  took  place  between  the  Four  Hundred 
and  the  fleet  at  Samos  ? — ^Who  were  the  leaders  of  the  counter-revolution 
there  ? — How  was  Alcibiades  restored,  and  what  were  his  flrst  proceed- 
ings? 

§  14.  How  were  the  envoys  of  the  Four  Hundred  received  by  the  fleet 
at  Samos  ? — ^What  message  was  sent  back  ? 

§  15.  What  leaders  among  the  Four  Hundred  were  opposed  to  each 
other  ?— In  what  policy  ?— What  was  the  fate  of  Phiynichus  ? 

§  16.  Describe  the  chrcumstances  under  which  the  Athenians  lost 
EuboBa. 

§  17.  Wherein  lay  the  great  importance  of  the  loss  of  Euboea? — ^In 
the  restoration  of  democracy,  what  modification  was  made  in  the  old 
constitution  ? — ^What  vengeance  was  inflicted  on  the  Four  Hundred? 

CHAPTER  yxxir 

TROM  THE  FALL  OF  THE  TOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS  TO  THE  BAITLS 
OF  JEOOSPOTAXI. 

1.  How  was  it  that  the  contest  was  now  altogether  maritime? — 
at  was  the  respective  naval  power  of  the  two  confederacies? — ^In 
what  quarters  was  &e  war  successfully  carried  on  ? 

§  2.  Who  were  the  Athenian  and  Spartan  commanders  in  the  battle 
off  Cynossema? — ^What  remarkable  structure  was  erected  by  the  Eu- 
boeans? 

§  8.  Where  was  the  next  engagement  ?— Describe  it. — ^How  was  it 
decided? 

§  4.  How  did  Tissaphemes  treat  Alcibiades?-— Relate  the  particulars 
of  the  action  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain. 

§  5.  By  what  measures  did  the  Athenians  fellow  up  their  victonr  ?— 
What  proposals  of  peace  were  made  ? — ^How  was  a  treaty  prevented  ? 

§  6.  What  help  did  Phamabazus  render  the  Spartans  ? 
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§  7.  What  towns  saccessiyely  fell  beforo  the  arms  of  Aldbiades  ? 

§  8.  Describe  the  reception  oif  Alcibiades.— What  measnres  were  taken 
in  his  fayor? 

§  9.  What  several  wounds  had  Aldbiades  prerionaly  inflicted  on  "kaa 
countiy's  power? — What  measare  did  he  take  to  conciuate  the  priesta? 

§  10.  What  two  important  historic  personages  at  this  time  came  into 
notice ? — What  was  the  character  of  Ctrus,  and  what  his  command? — 
What  were  the  office,  origin,  and  character  of  Ltsamdbb  ? 

§  11.  What  occurred  at  the  banquet  where  Cyme  entertained  Ly- 
Sander? 

§  12.  What  conduct  of  Alcibiades  excited  diasalasfaction  ? 

§  13.  What  change  was  made  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces? 

§  14.  Who  succeeded  Lysander  in  command  ? — ^Describe  the  new 
letter's  conduct. 

§  15.  Describe  the  eyents  which  placed  Covoh  in  a  perOoos  pontioa. 

§  16.  State  the  efforts  made  to  relieve  him,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
opposing  fleets.— Where  did  the  great  action  take  place? 

1 17.  In  what  different  ways  were  the  fleets  drawn  up  for  battle? — 
What  was  the  result  and  what  the  respective  losses  in  the  battle  ? — How 
did  Eteonicus  effect  his  escape  ? 

§  18.  What  chaige  was  brought  against  the  Athenian  commanden  at 
Argimtaaf — ^What  did  they  allege  in  defense? — ^What  circumstances  ex- 
cited the  people  against  them  ? — What  was  their  fate  ? — ^Who  refused  to 
condemn  them  ? 

§  19.  How  did  Lysander  again  obtain  the  direction  of  the  Spartan 
fleet? — ^What  extraordinary  aid  and  power  did  Cyrus  give  faim? — 
Where  did  he  station  his  fleet? 

§  20.  Where  did  the  Athenian  fleet  take  its  station  ?— What  disad- 
vantages had  this  place  ? — ^What  was  the  respective  conduct  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans? — ^What  advice  did  Alcibiades  give? — ^Describe  the 
BATTLE  OF  JEoosFoiAia. — ^At  what  date  wafl  It  fought? 

CHAFTEB  XXXm. 

7SOK  THS  BATTLE  OF  AOOSPOTAja  TO  THB  OySBTHBOW  OF  THE  THIBTT 
TTBANTS  AND  THE  BB-E8TABLI8HHEKT  OF  DSKOCRAOT  AT  ATHENS. 

§  1.  How  was  intelligence  of  the  defeat  at  ^gospotami  brought  to 
Athens  ? — How  was  the  news  received? 

§  2.  How  did  Lysander  follow  up  his  victory  ? — What  was  his  plan 
for  subduing  the  city  of  Athens? — ^What  form  of  government  did  he  set 
up  in  the  towns  he  took  ? 

§  8.  What  measures  did  the  Athenians  take  for  their  defense?— De- 
scribe the  first  measures  of  Lysander  against  Athens. — How  did  the 
people  show  their  spirit? 

§  4.  How  did  Theramenes  act? — What  may  have  been  his  view  in 
this  ? — What  proposals  were  made  in  the  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederacy  as  to  the  fate  of  Athens  ? — ^What  terms  were  allowed  to  the 
city? 

§  6.  At  what  date  did  Lysander  take  possesion  of  A^ens? — ^How 
long  then  had  the  war  lasted  ? — Describe  the  way  the  terms  of  the  capit- 
ulation were  carried  out  ? — ^How  long  had  Athens  maintained  her  pow- 
er?— ^What  reflections  are  made  on  her  possession  and  use  of  it? 

§  6.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  character  of  Critka. — De- 
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scribe  his  proceedings  for  settixig  up  an  oligarchj. — ^What  name  was 
given  to  this  government  ? 

§  7.  Describe  the  return  of  Ljsander  to  Sparta. 

§  8.  Give  some  account  of  the  cruel  tyrannies  of  The  Thirty. — Ex- 
plain the  particulars  of  the  noble  conduct  of  Socrates^  showing  how  the 
occasion  arose.  • 

§  9.  How  did  the  name  Cothurnua  apply  to  Theramenes  ? — ^What 
measure  was  taken  by  his  advice  ? 

§  10.  Describe  the  fate  of  Theramenes,  with  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  it. 

§  11.  How  many  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  under  The  Thirty? 
— ^What  measures  did  they  take  to  suppress  mental  culture  ? 

§  12.  Where  did  Alcibiades  close  lus  days? — ^Descrifck  his  death. — 
Give  your  opinion  of  his  character.  y 

§  13.  Show  the  great  supremacy  assumed  by  the  Snutans. — ^What 
honors  were  heaped  on  Lysander  ?  T 

§  14.  What  illustrious  Athenian  began  the  deliverai/umf  lus  wnntry 
from  The  Thirty  ? — What  post  did  he  occupy,  and  what  were  his  first 
successes  ? 

§  15.  By  what  measures  did  Critias  strive  to  secure  his  power  ? 

§  16.  Describe  the  success  of  Thrastbulus  at  the  Pineus. 

§  17.  On  the  death  of  Critias  what  new  tyranny  succeeded  that  of 
The  Thirty? — How  did  the  freedom  of  the  Athenians  find  indirect  aid 
even  among  the  Spartan  authorities? 

§  18.  How  was  an  opportunity  given  to  re-establish  the  democracy  at 
Athens? 

§  19.  Describe  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  democracy. — How  was 
this  event  rendered  memorable  in  a  literary  point  of  view  ? 

§  20.  How  did  the  newly-established  deonocracy  act? — ^What  was  the 
subsequent  position  of  Athens? 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ATHENS,  AND  ATHENIAN  AND  OBECIAN  ART  DURXNO  THE  PERIOD  OF 
HER  EMPIRE. 

§  1.  How  is  Athens  situated  ? — ^Name  and  describe  the  chief  emi- 
nences in  its  position. — What  streams  supply  it  with  water? — Quote 
Milton's  description. — Draw  a  rough  plan  of  Athens,  indicating  the 
most  important  positions. 

§  2.  Whence  had  Athens  its  name? — ^What  were  the  old  names  of 
its  people  ? — What  building  was  begun  by  the  Pisistratidie  ? 

§  3.  What  portion  of  the  structure  of  Athens  was  due  to  Themis- 
tocles?— Describe  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  elections. — ^Describe  the 
various  long  walls. 

§  4.  Give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  Athens  and  of  the  structure 
of  its  houses. — What  was  its  population,  and  how  composed  ? 

§  5.  At  what  time  should  the  period  of  highest  excellenee  of  Athenian 
art  be  fixed? — In  what  various  arts  and  branches  of  literature  was  this 
eminence  displayed  ? 

§  6.  Name  some  of  the  earliest  sculptors.— State  their  country,  time, 
and  peculiarities. 

§  7.  Give  some  account  of  the  history  of  PHIDIAS,  stating  the  time 
of  his  birth  and  manner  of  his  death.— What  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  works? 
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§  8.  What  is  known  <^  Poltcletus  ? — What  was  his  most  famous 
work?— What  were  the  excellences  and  the  works  of  Mtron? 

§  9.  What  painter  was  contemporary  with  Phidias  ? — ^What  works  did 
he  execute  ? — ^What  excellences  and  deficiencies  marked  his  works  ? 

§  10.  Name  the  other  great  painters  of  the  period.^-Mention  some 
circnmstances  indicating  the  great  fame  of  Zeuxis. — Tell  the  story  of 
the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Pabshasius. 

§  11.  What  public  buildings  were  erected  at  Athens  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cimon  ? — ^Describe  the  temple  of  Nunj  jirrcpoc,  stating 
its  position. — ^Mention  &e  dimensions,  style,  and  ornaments  of  the  The- 

BBUM. 

§  12.  Giye  a  rough  plan  of  the  Acbofolis,  showing  the  site  of  the 
principal  buildings. — ^Describe  the  appearance  of  the  Acropolis. — ^When 
and  at  what  cost  were  the  Proptuea  erected  ? — ^Describe  the  Propyliea. 

§  18.  What  names  had  the  Paethenon? — ^Who  were  its  architects? 
— ^What  its  dimensions  ? — Describe  its  sculptures. 

§  14.  Mention  the  chief  circnmstances  in  the  description  of  the  Chirs- 
elephantine  statue  of  Athene. — Describe  the  position,  appearance,  aoid 
proportions  of  the  statue  of  Athene  Promachob. 

§  15.  Describe  the  Erbcrthbvh. — Give  the  legends  respecting  Erech- 
theus. — ^What  oljects  of  legendary  interest  were  contained  in  the  Erech- 
thenm? 

§  16.  Describe,  with  their  positions  and  uses,  the  Dionysiae  theatre; 
the  Odeum  of  Pericles ;  the  Areopagus ;  the  Pnyx ;  the  Agora ;  the 
Ceramicus ;  the  Lyceum. 

§  17.  What  great  architectural  works  in  the  Peloponnesus  are  d^ 
scribed  ?--Give  an  account  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 

§  18.  What  remarks  are  to  be  made  on  the  temple  at  Phigalia? 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

hi8t0et  of  athbitiak  lrferatube  dowk  to  the  end  of  the 
feloponnesian  was. 

§  1.  Among  which  portion  of  the  Greek  race  did  literature  first  begin  ? 
•^At  what  time  did  the  Athenians  become  literary  ? 

§  2.  Among  what  tribe  and  from  what  source  did  dramatic  literature 
begin  ? — Give  the  derivation  of  the  words  Tragedy  and  Comtdg, — ^What 
is  known  of  Epicharmus  and  his  works? 

§  8.  Who  is  named  as  the  earliest  introducer  of  Comedy  at  Athens? 
—What  peculiarly  shows  the  Dorian  origin  of  the  Drama  ? — ^Who  is 
said  to  have  first  introduced  an  actor  into  T^ragedy  ? — At  what  date? — 
What  tragic  authors  were  before  JEscHTxns  ? — ^What  remarkable  anec- 
dote is  recorded  of  one  of  Phrynichus's  dramas  ?— E^lain  what  is  meant 
by  a  trilogy  and  a  tetralogy, 

§  4.  What  writers  are  respectively  regarded  as  Fathers  of  EjAc  Poet- 
ry, of  Tragedy,  and  of  ^wtory /—Where  and  when  was  iESCHYLUS 
bom  ? — ^Mention  the  chief  events  of  his  life. — ^What  improvements  did 
he  introduce  into  tragedy? — ^What  are  the  characteristics  of  his  style? 
— How  many  tragedies  is  .Sschylus  said  to  have  written  ? — How  many 
are  extant  ? — (Note  ♦,  p.  406.) 

§  6.  Who  succeeded  and  rivaled  -ffischylus? — ^When  and  where  was 
he  bom  ? — ^Describe  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  be  gained 
his  first  Tragic  prize. — On  what  political  occasions  did  he  hold  office  ? 
^Record  the  dosing  events  of  his  life. — ^What  improvements  are  due  to 
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bim  ? — ^What  are  the  excellences  of  his  style  ? — How  many  tragedies  did 
SOPHOCLES  write?— How  many  remain ?— (Note  *,  p.  406.) 

§  6.  Where  and  when  was  EURIPIDES  born?— What  are  the  chief 
eyents  of  his  life  and  the  manner  of  his  death  ? — ^What  marks  of  dramat- 
ic decline  do  his  plays  exhibit? — What  are  his  merits? — How  many 
plays  of  Euripides  are  extant  ? — ^Why  is  one  peculiarly  interesting? 

§  7.  Who  are  the  writers  of  the  Old  Ainc  Com bdt  ? — ^When  was 
ARISTOPHANES  bom?— How  many  of  his  plays  exist?- What  was 
the  probable  time  of  his  death  ? — ^What  was  the  nature  of  the  Old  At- 
tic CoKEDT  ? — Illnstrate  this  by  some  acconnts  of  the  plots  of  plays. — 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  Middle  Comedt  ? 

NoTX.— An  mocoimt  of  the  nature  of  the  Nsw  Oomkdt  and  its  aathon  wm  be  found 
at  tlie  beginning  of  chap.  zlvUL,  i».  08& 

§  8.  Name  the  three  great  classical  Historians  of  Greece. — ^When, 
where,  and  in  what  rank  was  THUCTDIDES  the  historian  bom?— 
How  may  he  be  convenieillly  distinguished  from  the  rival  of  Pericles  ? 
{See  note  ta  these  Queetians  on  Chcp,  XXIV.,  §  l.)--State  what  is  known 
of  the  historian's  life. — Giro  an  account  of  the  subject  of  his  work. — 
What  are  the  merits  and  faults  of  his  style? 

§  9.  About  what  time  was  XENOPHON  bom  ?— Who  were  his  sey- 
eral  nutmctors? — Give  a  brief  sketch  of  1^  life. — Name  his  chief  woriu. 
— What  merits  has  his  style ? — ^What  period  does  his  history  describe? 
^^-<Sive  an  account  of  The  Cyropeedia ;  The  Anabasis ;  The  Memorar- 
bilia. 

§  10.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  course  of  education  in  the  Greek 
states. 

§  11.  What  circumstance  rendered  the  lessons  of  the  Rhetor  and 
Sophist  so  important  ?*— Name  some  eminent  men  who  taught  in  the 
mcst  glorious  time  of  Greek  History. — ^Distinguish  the  originfd  from  ^e 
more  recent  acceptation  of  the  word  Sophist. 

§  12.  Name  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  SOCRATES. — 
Record  some  of  his  personal  habits  and  peculiarities. — ^What  events  of 
his  life  are  known? — How  did  Socrates  teach? — ^What  erroneous  view 
does  Aristophanes  give  of  the  pursuits  of  Socrates  ? 

§  18.  In  what  two  respects  did  Socrates  difier  ^m  the  Sophists?— 
What  philosophers  arose  from  among  his  hearers  ? 

§  14.  What  did  the  oracle  say  of  Socrates,  and  what  proof  did  he  ob- 
tain? 

§  15.  At  what  date,  by  whom,  and  on  what  charge  was  Socrates  ac- 
cused ? — How  might  he  possibly  have  escaped  death  ? — How  was  his  life 
prolonged  for  some  days  ? — Describe  the  close  of  his  life. 
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BOOK    V. 
THE  SPARTAN  AND  THEBAN  SUPREMACIES. 

(B.G.  40»-3T8.) 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  EZFEDITIOH  OF  THE  OREBK8  nn>£R  CTBUS  AMD  RETBEAT  OF  "^ 
THE  TEN  THOUSAND. 

§  1.  What  period  of  time  does  Book  Y.  embrace  ? — ^What  states  were 
SQpreme  daring  this  time  ? — Distingnidi  by  their  parentage  the  tiro  most 
celebrated  characters  named  OYBUS. — ^In  what  work  of  Xenophon  is 
the  expedition  of  the  younger  Gyms  related? — ^Wherein  consisted  the 
importance  of  this  expedition  ? — Becoont  the  particnlars  of  the  provoca- 
tion Cyras  received. 

§  2.  On  what  species  of  force  did  Cyrns  chiefly  rely? — ^What  eircom- 
stances  in  Greece  favored  its  collection  ? — ^Who  was  the  chief  leader  of 
the  Greeks,  and  what  had  been  his  previous  position  ? — ^What  other  cel- 
ebrated Greek  was  among  them  ?   * 

§  8.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  Greeks  aiding  Cyras?— Beeeribe 
their  route  through  Asia  Minor. — What  occurred  near  and  in  Cilicia? 

§  4.  What  did  Cyrus  profess  to  be  his  intention  when  in  Ciiida?— 
How  did  he  prevail  on  the  Greeks  to  proceed  ? — ^Where  did  the  fleet 
meet  them  ? — What  additional  force  did  it  bring  ? — What  proceedings  at 
Myriandrus  gained  for  Cyras  the  love  of  the  Greeks? 

§  5.  Where  was  the  first  notice  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition 
given  ? — ^How  did  they  cross  the  Euphrates  ?«-*Wliat  amnsed  them  in 
the  desert? 

§  6.  What  was  the  probable  strength  of  the  army  of  Artaxerxes? — 
What  was  the  purport  of  Cyras's  address  prior  to  the  battle? — ^Describe 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa. — At  what  date  was  it  fought?— Give  the  partic- 
nlars of  the  death  of  Cyras. 

§  7.  What  proposals  did  the  Greeks  make  after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa? 
—What  difficulties  encompassed  them  ? — Describe  the  events  previous  to 
their  departure. 

§  8.  For  how  long  did  they  march  with  Tissapheraes? — What  was 
the  fate  of  Clearchus? — Who  perished  with  him? — ^Describe  the  con- 
duct of  Arissus. 

§  9.  Describe  the  condition  and  state  of  mind  of  the  Greeks  after  the 
loss  of  their  officers. — ^Recount  what  occurred  to  Xenophon. — State  how 
he  acted,  with  the  result. 

§  10.  Who  were  the  two  principal  leaders  in  the  retreat?— Which 
had  the  greater  influence,  and  how  ?— What  arrangement  was  made  to 
keep  in  check  the  hostile  cavalxy  ? — ^Describe  their  march  to  the  mount- 
ains of  the  Carduchi. 

§  11.  Why  were  they  obliged  to  make  their  way  across  the  mount- 
ains?— How  long  did  this  portion  of  their  jouraey  take? — ^What  diffi- 
culties had  they  to  overcome  ? 

§  12.  What  river  did  they  next  cross,  and  how  ? — ^Into  what  country 
did  this  bring  them  ? — ^Whence  arose  tiieir  chief  sufferings  here  ? — ^What 
sort  of  villages  did  they  find  ? 
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§  13.  What  circnzDBtaiices  fint  filled  the  anny  with  extreme  joy?^ 
How  was  it  testified  ?— What  nations  had  they  still  to  trayerse  ? — What 
was  the  first  Greek  city  they  reached  ? 

§  14.  How  did  they  try  to  gain  the  means  of  return  by  sea  ? — Name 
the  chief  towns  and  tribes  they  had  to  pass  ere  they  reached  Chiysopo- 
lis. — ^Where  were  they  mustered,  and  what  namber  remained? 

§  15.  What  occasioned  their  crossing  from  Asia  to  Europe  ? — ^How 
were  they  about  to  revenge  the  deceit  practiced  on  them,  and  what  pre- 
vented their  doing  so? — What  barbarian  king  did  they  serve? — ^\^th 
whose  army  was  the  remnant  of  the  Ten  Thousand  finally  incorporated  ? 

CHAFTEB  XXXVn. 

FROaC   THS  COMHENCEKENT  OF^  THE  SPARTAN   EMPIBE  TO  THE   BATTLE 
OF  CNIDUS. 

§  1.  How  long  had  Sparta  the  entire  lead,  and  how  long  only  partial 
superiority  ? — What  events  and  dates  nuirk  out  these  divisions  of  time  ? — 
What  affronts  and  dislike  provoked  the  invasion  of  Elis  by  the  Spartans? 
— How  many  campaigns  were  carried  on,  and  with  what  final  result? — 
Explain  the  word  ihMry  as  used  on  p.  435  of  Dr.  Smith's  History. 

§  2.  What  schemes  had  Lysander  formed  ? — Describe  the  position 
held  by  the  Spartan  kings. 

§  8.  How  did  Agesilaus  obtain  the  throne  of  Sparta  ? 

§  4.  What  excellences  did  Agesilaus  possess  ? — ^What  was  Lysander's 
view  in  the  elevation  of  Agesikius  ? — ^What  defects  had  Agesilaus  ? — 
How  were  their  ill  consequences  obviated? — ^What  conspiracy  was  sup- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Agesilaus? 

§  5.  By  what  arrangements  did  Sparta  govern  her  dependent  states? 
— Compare  the  treatment  thus  resulting  with  the  rule  of  Athens? — 
What  effect  had  the  Spartan  conquests  on  the  pecuniary  condition  of 
tiie  citizens? — Did  all  the  Lacedaemonians  become  equal  gainers? 

§  6.  How  did  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  begin? — Who  was  the  first 
Spartan  general  there? — ^What  force  had  he? — ^Who  succeeded  him? — 
What  were  the  achievements  of  Dercyllidas  ? — ^What  were  the  demands 
of  the  opposing  powers  ? — Who  now  took  command  of  the  Fenian  fleet  ? 

§  7.  Who  were  the  projectors  of  the  invasion  of  Asia  Minor  by  Agesi- 
laus ? — How  did  he  try  to  give  a  legendary  interest  to  his  expedition  ? 
— How  was  this  part  of  his  plan  frustrated  ? 

§  8.  At  what  date  did  Agesilaus  intfade  Asia  t — ^How  did  Lysander 
act,  and  what  was  the  result? 

§  9.  What  did  Agesilaus  accomplish  in  his  first  campaign  ?-^Where 
and  in  what  occupation  did  he  pass  the  winter  ? — ^What  was  his  method 
of  action  and  success  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  campaign  ? 

§*10.  What  was  the  fate  of  Tissaphemes ?— By  whom  procured? — 
From  what  motive? — ^Who  succeeded  him? — ^What  arrangement  did  he 
make  with  Agesilaus  7 

§  11.  What  remarkable  instance  of  their  confidence  did  the  Spartans 
show  Agesilaus? — ^What  island  did  the  Spartans  lose? 

§  12.  Describe  the  interview  between  Agesilaus  and  Phamabazus. — 
State  the  conversation  that  occurred  betwixt  them. 

§  13.  Why  did  Agesilaus  leave  Asia? — Give  the  particulars  of  the 
battle  of  Cnidus. — Who  was  the  victorious  and  who  the  defeated  com- 
mander?—At  what  date  and  season  of  the  year  was  it  fought? 

NonL-.The  battle  of  Gnidos,  being  fought  off  the  const  of  Aaia,  la  with  ptoptktj  zo* 
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eoi^ed  In  this  etaftptor.  Chapter  xzzvliL  retmnM  tbe  namMw^  of  «v«Bte  in  Qraaee : 
the  bttfctte  e[  Corinth  there  mentioned  was,  peifaAp»,  a  little  hefore  that  ofCnidiia,  whOa 
that  of  Coronsa  was  a  little  later.  This  note  ia  added  leet  the  reader  should  siippoae 
the  order  qffiarration  to  be  predaely  the  order  c/ time, 

CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 

THE  CORINTBIAN  WAS.      F&OK   THE   BATTLE  OF  C1IIDU8  TO  THE  FEACB 
OF  ANTALCIDA8. 

§  1.  Bj  what  Satrap  and  tbrongfa  wfaose  agency  was  the  Corinthian 
war  excited  against  Sparta?— What  money  did  he  take?— What  states 
did  he  prevail  upon  ? 

§  2.  How  did  hostilities  begin  between  Sparta  and  the  Thebans?— 
What  was  the  plan  for  invading  Bodotia  ? 

§  8.  What  foarth  power  joined  the  Corinthian  allies  ? — How  and 
where  was  Lysander  slain? — ^What  were  the  fiuther  results  of  this  en^ 
gagement? 

§  4.  What  farther  accession  did  the  Corinthian  allies  gain? — ^What 
name  did  the  war  bear? — ^Whom  did  the  Ephors  summon  to  condnd  it? 
•— Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Oorintk,  and  its  results. 

§  5.  Who  joined  Agesilaus  on  his  journey  from  Asia  Minor? — D^ 
scribe  his  march. — ^What  countries  and  mountains  had  he  to  pass  ? — 
How  did  he  conceal  the  bad  news  which  reached  him  ? 

§  6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Cobonba  in  its  first  operations. — ^DetaQ 
the  conduct  of  the  Thebans. — ^What  was  the  result  of  the  batde  ? — ^How 
was  the  great  success  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  made  erident? 

§  7.  What  were  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Cnidns?— What 
town  and  what  peninsula  were  retained  by  the  Spartans,  and  through 
whose  agency? 

§  8.  What  were  the  exploits  of  the  fleet  qnder  Conon  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  898  b.c.  ? — What  rery  important  benefit  did  he  confer  on 
his  country? — ^By  what  means? 

§  9.  What  mountains  cross  the  isthmus  of  Corinth?— What  passes 
cross  them? — What  advantages  for  defense  do  these  passes  afibrd? — 
What  political  changes  took  place  at  Corinth  in  392  b.c.  ?— What  ad- 
vantages did  these  obtain  for  the  Spartans? 

§  10.  What  successes  against  uie  Corinthian  allies  did  Agesilans 
gain  in  the  summer  of  891  b.c.  ? — What  efibct  had  these  on  the  The- 
bans?— How  did  Agesilaus  treat  the  Theban  envoys? 

§  11.  What  changes  did  Iphicrates  introduce  in  the  arming  of  light 
troops  ? — ^With  what  object  ? — ^What  were  the  first  successes  of  his  tar- 
geieerg  or  p^Uasuf — ^What  circumstances  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  important  success? — Give  the  particulars  of  this  exploit.  State 
its  efiect  on  Agesilaus  and  the  Tlieban  envoys. — Describe  the  subse- 
quent conquests  of  Iphicrates. — Why  was  Iphicrates  superseded? 

§  12.  To  what  were  the  first  attempts  of  Antalcidas  m  negotiation  dU 
rected? — How  far  were  they  successful? — How  did  Conon*s  public  ca^ 
reer  end?— What  was  his  probable  fitte?— What  success  did  Strutbas 
gain? 

§  13.  What  circumstances  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  out  Thrasyh- 
ulas? — ^What  successes  had  he?— How  did  he  perish?— What  other 
eminent  Athenian  went  afterward  to  the  Hellespont? — ^What  suooesses 
had  this  new  commander? 

§  14.  Beooid  tbe  particnlan  of  tbe  enterprise  of  Telentais  agahist  tha 
Fimns. 
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§  15.  From  what  yarions  Bonroes  did  the  Spartans  obtain  inereased 
force  ? — What  circumstances  now  disposed  the  Athenians  to  peace  ?— 
What  Satrap  declared  the  JPeace  o/Antalcidasf — Cite  its  precise  terms. 
— What  state  made  a  temporary  opposition  ? 

§  16.  What  was  the  date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ? — ^Wherein  con- 
sisted its  disgrace  to  Greece? — ^What  states  are  most  blamable  for  it? — 
What  remarks  were  made  on  it  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FBOH  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  CALLIAS. 

§  1.  What  measures  hostile  to  Thebes  did  the  Spartans  adopt  imme- 
diately after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ? 

§  2.  How  did  they  treat  the  town  of  Mantinea? 

§  3.  Describe  the  position  of  Olynthus. — ^What  towns  had  joined  and 
which  towns  had  opposed  the  Olynthian  confederacy? — ^Which  partj^ 
did  Sparta  support,  and  with  what  force  ? 

§  4.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Spartans  seized  the 
Cadmea. — ^What  was  the  Cadmea,  and  why  so  called? — What  great 
advantage  did  they  thus  gain  ? — How  was  this  act  viewed  ? — ^In  what 
way  did  the  Spartan  government  proceed  with  regard  to  it  ? 

§  5.  How  long  did  the  Olynthians  resist  the  power  of  Sparta? — Who 
concluded  this  war,  and  how  ? — Wherein  was  this  disadvantageous  to 
Grecian  interests? — What  other  state  yielded  to  Sparta  about  the  same 
time? 

§  6.  What  was  at  this  time  the  position  of  Sparta  ? 

§  7.  Who  were  the  two  great  leaders  of  Thebes  during  the  time  of  its 
greatest  gloiy? — Give  some  account  of  the  character  and  conduct  of 
each. — Detail  the  particulars  of  the  conspiracy  by  which  Thebes  was 
freed  from  the  rule  of  the  Spartan  party.— -What  part  did  Epaminondas 
take? 

§  8.  Under  what  circumstances  and  terms  was  the  Cadmea  evacuated 
by  the  Spartans? 

§  9.  With  what  feelings  did  the  Spartans  receive  the  intelligence  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes? — How  were  the  Athenians  induced  to  ally 
themselves  with  Thebes  ? 

§  10.  Give  an  account  of  the  new  confederacy  formed  in  Greece  after 
the  liberation  of  the  Cadmea. — State  some  of  the  measures  adopted  in 
forming  it. — What  persons  were  most  active  in  its  formation  ? 

§  11.  What  was  the  force  of  the  new  league? — Describe  the  compo- 
sition and  purpose  of  the  Sacred  Band  at  Thebes. 

§  12.  Give  a  full  account  of  the  excellences  of  Epaminondas's  char- 
acter, and  the  means  by  which  they  were  attained. 

§  18.  Describe  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  in  their  invasions  of 
Thebes  during  the  first  three  campaigns,  with  their  result. 

§  14.  Give  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  year 
876  B.C. 

§  15.  What  circumstances  caused  the  jealousy  of  Athens  against 
Thebes? — Describe  the  exploit  of  Pelopidas  atTegyra. — ^What  sncceeses 
and  attempts  of  the  Thebans  followed  this  victory? 
^  §  16.  In  what  manner  was  the  peace  made  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  broken  ? — Describe  the  adventures  and  fate  of  Mnesippus  in  Cor- 
cyra. — ^What  farther  advantages  did  the  Athenians  gain? 

§  17.  Where  were  the  deputies  to  be  assembled  for  negotiatiiig  (he 
treaty  called  the  Beace  of  CalUaa  f 
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§  18.  At  what  date  was  the  peace  of  Callias  made?— What  were  the 
temiB  of  it? — Describe  the  dispate  between  £|Mimmonda8  and  Agesilaoa 
on  the  occasion. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   SDPREMACT  OF  THEBES. 

§  1.  What  were  the  expectations  of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  issoe  of  the 
straggle  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  ? — ^Describe  the  inarch  of  Cleom- 
brotus  into  BoBotia. 

§  2.  What  advantage  had  Cleombrotns  secured  in  his  march? — What 
circnmstances  discooiaged  the  Thebans  ? — ^What  was  the  manoeuTre  of 
Epaminondas  to  secure  the  victoiy  ? — Describe  the  ba.ttlb  of  Lbuctra 
and  its  results. — Give  its  date. 

§  3.  How  did  the  Spartan  goTemment  show  its  courage  after  the  bat- 
"tleofLenctra? 

§  4.  What  were  the  position  and  aims  of  Jason  of  Fher»  ? — ^What 
course  did  he  advise  the  Thebans  to  adopt  after  the  battle  of  Leoctra? 

§  5.  What  states  joined  Thebes  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ?— What 
conditions  respectively  were  granted  by  Thebes  to  Orchomenes  and  to 
Thespis  ? 

§  6.  What  intentions  had  Jason  of  PhersB  declared  just  prior  to  his 
death?— How  did  he  Ml? 

§  7.  What  policy,  did  Athene  adopt  after  the  battle  of  Lenctre? — 
What  Peloponnesian  states  were  raised  up  by  Thebes  against  Sparta? — 
Who  was  the  most  active  Arcadian  statesman  at  the  time  ? 

§  8.  How  long  had  the  Messenians  lived  in  exile  ? — ^With  what  force 
did  Epaminondas  invade  Laconia  in  b.c.  370? — What  extmordinaiy 
measure  did  the  Spartans  adopt  for  their  defense  ?— To  whose  exertions 
was  the  defense  of  Sparta  owing? 

§  9.  What  town  was  built  to  form  the  capital  of  Areadia  ?— Find  it 
on  the  map,  and  describe  its  position. —  What  was  the  new  constitution 
of  Arcadia  ? — Describe  the  position  and  strength  of  the  new  town  of 
Mesaene. — On  what  charge  was  Epaminondas  arraigned  ? — ^What  was 
his  reply,  and  what  the  result? 

§  10.  On  what  terms  were  Athens  and  Sparta  allxed  against  Thebes? 
— ^What  was  their  plan  of  defense  ? — ^What  were  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign of  B.C.  369  ? 

§  11.  What  ambitious  views  did  Lycomedes  and  the  Arcadians  form  ? 
— ^What  successes  did  they  gain? 

§  12.  In  what  battle  were  the  Arcadians  snbseqnendv  defeated? — 
How  did  the  Thebans  regard  this  defeat?— What  was  the  object  and 
what  the  result  of  Pelopidas's  expedition  to  Thessaly  in  B.0. 868?— ^Who 
was  among  the  Macedonian  hostages? 

§  13.  What  was  the  object  of  the  third  expedition  made  by  Epami- 
nondas into  the  Pebponnesns?— How  did  he  display  his  moderation? — 
How  did  the  Thebans  regard  it,  and  what  consequences  followed  their 
proceedings? 

§  14.  What  was  the  object  and  what  the  result  of  the  Theban  em- 
bassy to  Persia? — ^What  representations  did  Antiochns  make  of  the  state 
of  the  Persian  monarchy? — How  was  the  Persian  mandate  in  favor  <^ 
Thebes  received  by  the  Greeks  ? 

§  15.  Of  what  outrage  was  Alexander  of  Phene  guilty  ?— What  ad- 
Tantage  did  he  gain  by  it? — ^How  was  the  prisoner  rescued  ? 
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§  16.  Where  was  Oropns? — Under  what  circnmstanceB  did  the  The< 
bans  gain  it  ? — What  alliance  unfavorable  to  Thebes  soon  followed  ? 

§  17.  What  treacherous  attempt  in  Corinth  did  the  Athenians  plan  ? 
— ^With  what  result  ? — ^What  peace  was  made  in  consequence  ? 

§  18.  What  maritime  conquests  were  made  for  Athens  by  Timotheus  ? 
— What  success  attended  Epaminondas  at  sea? 

§  19.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Felopidas  fell.— >How 
was  his  death  avenged  ? 

§  20.  What  occasioned  the  difference  between  Arcadia  and  Elis  ? — 
What  powers  supported  each? — ^What  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  104th  Olympiad? 

§  21.  What  proceedings  estranged  Mantinea  froa^  the  Arcadian 
league  ? — ^What  towns  in  Arcadia  were  respectively  at  the  head  of  the 
Theban  and  Spartan  parties? — What  circumstances  led  to  the  fourth 
expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  the  Peloponnesus  ? 

§  22.  At  what  date  did  Epaminondas  lead  his  last  expedition  into  the 
Peloponnesus? — What  two  bold  attempts  did  he  then  unsuccessfully 
make? 

§  23.  Describe  the  battle-field  of  Maktenea. — ^Detail  the  occurrences 
at  the  commencement  of  the  battle. — What  was  the  plan  of  Epaminon- 
das ? — ^What  was  the  result,  of  the  battle  ? — Give  the  particulars  of  the 
last  hours  of  Epaminondas's  life. — On  what  terms  was  peace  made  ? 

§  24.  Give  an  account  of  the  close  of  the  life  of  King  Agesilaus. 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

HISTOST  OF  THE   SICILIAN  GREBK8  FROM  THE  DESTBUCTION  OF  THE 
ATHENIAN  ABMAKENT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  TIMOLBON. 

§  1.  What  is  the  subject  of  Chap.  XLI.  ? — ^What  period  of  time  does 
it  embrace  ? — ^Notice  briefly  the  events  in  Syractisan  history  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  to  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  power  by  Dionysius 
the  elder. — ^What  event  gave  Dionysius  the  opportunity  of  gaining  pow- 
er  ? — How  and  at  what  date  did  he  become  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ? 

§  2.  What  Sicilian  towns  did  he  successively  conquer?^ What  state 
was  his  most  formidable  opponent? — How  was  he  rescued  from  immi- 
nent danger  B.C.  394? — ^What  other  country  besides  Sicilv  submitted  to 
his  sway  ?-<-In  what  condition  was  Syracuse  under  him  r— What  great 
Grecian  state  profited  by  his  alliance  ? 

§  8.  What  proofs  may  be  cited  of  the  taste  of  Dionysius  for  literature  ? 
— How  is  he  said  to  have  treated  Plato  ? 

§  4.  What  were  the  merits  and  defects  in  the  character  of  Dionysius  ? 
— How  long  did  he  hold  power? — ^Tell  the  story  of  Damocles. — Cite 
Horace's  allusion  to  it. 

§  5.  Who  succeeded  Dionysius  the  elder  ? — Name  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family. — How  was  Dion  connected  with  it  ? — ^What  plans  did 
he  recommend  to  Dionysius  II.  ? — How  did  Dion  fall  into  disfavor? — 
What  were  the  first  measures  taken  against  him? 

§  6.  What  farther  outrage  of  Dionysius  II.  stimulated  Dion  to  re- 
venge ? — ^What  circumstances  favored  his  enterprise  ? — ^With  what  force 
did  he  land  in  Sicily  ? — Describe  his  entrance  into  Syracuse. — Where 
was  Dionysius  II.  at  this  time  ? — ^What  attempts  did  he  make,  and  with 
what  success  ? 

§  7.  How  did  Dion  lose  his  popularity  ? — ^What  was  his  fate  ? 

§  8.  Into  what  state  did  Sicily  now  fall?— What  danger  caused  the 
appeal  to  Corinth  ? 
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§  9.  Describe  the  chaiBcter  of  TncoiiCON. — Beooant  jiis  histoiy  while 
at  Corinth. 

§  10.  What  circuniBtanoea  tended  to  dishearten  and  what  to  encour- 
age Timoleon  m  his  attempt  to  deliver  Syracuse? — ^What  Tarioos  ene- 
mies had  he  to  encounter  ? — ^What  force  accompanied  him  ? — ^In  what 
hands  were  the  yarious  parts  of  Syracuse? — How  did  he  gain  Ortji^? 
— ^Where  and  how  did  Dionysius  11.  pass  the  close  of  his  lt&? — ^What 
great  force  did  Hicetas  summon  to  his  aid  ? — How  were  these  rendexed 
useless  to  him  ? 

§  11.  What  were  the  first  measures  of  Timoleon  when  master  of  Syr- 
acuse?— What  farther  steps  were  taken  to  promote  the  freedom  and 
welfare  of  the  Syracusans  ? 

§  12.  What  circumstances  preceded  the  battle  of  the  Crimesns  ? — 
What  were  the  opposing  forces  in  that  battle  ? — ^What  were  the  result  of 
the  battle  and  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians? 

§  18.  What  farther  successes  attended  the  aims  of  Timoleon? 

§  14.  Describe  the  close  of  Timoleon's  life. 


BOOK  VI. 
THE  MACEDONIAN  SUPREMACY. 

(B.a  850-146.) 

CHAPTER  XLIL 

FROM  THB  ACCBSSIOK  OF  PHILIP  TO  THE  BSD  OF  THB  SACKED  WAS. 

§  1.  Give  a  brief  view  of  the  changes  whidi  took  place  sncoessiTely  as 
to  the  possession  of  the  leading  power  among  the  states  of  Greece. 

§  2.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  Maoedon  Proper,  and  fiom  what 
countries  do  they  sejMurate  it? — ^What  are  its  principal  rivers? — ^What 
was  the  probable  origin  of  its  people  ? 

§  8.  From  ^hat  race  did  the  Royal  family  of  Maoedon  claim  descent? 
— ^What  king  was  contemporary  with  the  PisistratidsB  ? — At  what  time 
was  Macedon  subject  to  Persia? — ^What  advantages  did  Archelans  oon- 
fer  on  Macedon? — What  towns  were  successively  the  capitids?— Of 
whom  was  the  famous  Philip  son  ? 

NoTB.— For  the  park  takea  bj  Alex«ndflr  of  Moeedon  tn  the  gnet  PmSan  wmr 
agaiiut  AtbenjB,  see  chap,  xx.,  K  8  and  7. 

§  4.  What  advantages  did  Philip  gain  by  his  residence  at  Thebes?-- 
What  were  the  principal  features  of  Philip's  character? 

§  5.  At  what  age  and  at  what  date  did  PHILIP  take  on  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  Macedon? — In  what  capacity  did  he  firet  act? — ^Wbo  were 
rival  cUumants?— What  support  had  each?— How  did  Philip  rid  him- 
self of  them  ?— What  nations  did  he  then  subdue,  and  how  ?— How  did 
he  treat  his  nephew  ? 

§  6.  By  what  military  measures  did  Philip  strengthen  his  power? — 
Show  the  strictness  of  his  dicipline. 

§  7.  Where  was  Amphipolis  ?— Wherein  lay  its  importance  ?— What 
powers  wished  to  possess  it?— How  did  Philip  keep  them  quiet?— What 
towns  did  he  successively  gain  ?— What  fortunate  events  happened  to 
Philip  in  B.C.  856?— What  advantages  did  he  gain  east  of  the  Stry- 
mon? 
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§  8.  What  states  opposed  Athens  in  the  Social  Wab  ? — ^What  causes 
produced  it  ? — What  generals  commanded  the  Athenians  ? — What  re- 
sult had  the  war  ? 

§  9.  Between  what  powers  did  the  Sacred  War  begin  ? — How  was 
it  occasioned  ? — Who  was  the  first  leader  of  the  Phocians  ? — What  were 
his  first  measures  and  successes  ? 

§  10.  What  states  joined  the  Phocians? — ^What  prevented  their  giving 
efficient  help  ? — Whence  did  Philomelus  get  means  to  cany  on  war  ? — 
Who  succeeded  Philomelus? — Wh&t  conquests  did  he  make? 

J  11.  Where  did  Philip  lose  his  eye?— What  pretext  had  he  for  in- 
ing  Thessalj? — ^What  was  his  ultimate  success  in  that  country? — 
How  was  he  induced  to  withdraw  from  before  Thermopylae  ? 

§  1 2.  By  what  persons  was  public  speaking  first  practiced  at  Athens  ? 
—What  occasioned  a  change  in  that  respect  ? — At  what  time  was  De- 
mosthenes THE  Orator  bom  ? — In  what  cause  did  he  first  use  his  ora- 
torical skill  ? — Who  had  been  his  instructor  ? — ^What  was  his  success  in 
his  first  attempts  at  public  speaking  ? — ^What  natural  defects  had  he  ? — 
How  did  he  remedy  these  ? 

§  13.  In  what  light  did  Demosthenes  regard  Philip? — ^What  were 
the  object  and  success  of  the  first  JPhilippic  t — ^What  gave  occasion  to 
the  Olynifnac  orations  ? 

NoTK. — The  young  student  should  remark  that,  ftom  the  force  and  excellence  of 
the  Philifpiob  delivered  by  Demoethene»,  that  word  was  afterward  applied  to  the 
speeches  of  the  great  Roman  orator  Cloero  against  Marcos  Antonlus,  and  that  it  ia 
often  used  to  signify  *^  a  vehemmU  speech  made  againtt  any  peraonJ* 

§  14.  Who  was  the  most  celebrated  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Demos- 
thenes at  Athens? — Give  the  character  of  PhocUm, — State  his  probable 
motives. — Relate  some  anecdotes  of  him. — At  what  date  did  Philip  take 
Olynthus  ? — How  did  he  treat  his  conquest  ? 

§  15.  Why  was  Philip's  conquest  of  Olynthus  alarming  to  the  Athe- 
nians?— ^Who  succeeded  Onomarchus  in  the  command  of  the  Phocians  ? 
— ^What  success  had  he? — What  two  leaders  successively  commanded 
them  ? — What  negotiations  took  place  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  ?— Show  his  great  art  and  du- 
plicity in  treating. 

§  16.  What  charge  did  Demosthenes  bring  against  ..Sschines  and  his 
party  ? — Describe  the  way  in  which  Philip  terminated  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  Wax. — To  what  treatment  were  the  Phocians  subjected^ — ^What 
advantages  did  Philip  gain  by  his  termination  of  this  war? 

CHAPTER  XLm. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE   SACRED  WAR  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PHILIP. 

§  1.  What  were  the  resnlts  of  the  Sacred  War  ? — How  was  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  ^^  On  the  Peace^^  occasioned? — ^What  was  his  line  of  ar- 
gument in  that  oration  ? 

§  2.  In  what  way  did  Philip  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ? — What  occasioned  the  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  ? — ^What 
were  the  occasion  and  result  of  the  speeches  liipl  vapairpiafiiiac  ? 

§  3.  To  what  countries  did  Philip  next  send  expeditions  ? — What  hos- 
tile acts  against  Macedon  were  done  by  Diopithes? 

§  4.  What  were  the  occasion  and  nature  of  Demosthenes*  speech  '*  On 
the  Chersonese  f* — At  what  date  did  Philip  attack  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Hellespont? — ^What  difSculties  did  the  siege  o( Parvuhw  present? 

2H 
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§  6.  Describe  the  exploits  of  Phocion  in  Eaboea. 

§  6.  What  is  the  purport  of  the  extant  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athe- 
nians?— ^What  was  the  result  of  the  expedition  of  Chares  to  Byzantium  ? 
— Describe  the  conduct  and  the  success  of  Phocion. — Give  an  acconni 
of  the  expedition  of  Philip  into  Scythia. — What  events  followed  it? 

§  7.  Describe  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the  Amphictyonic  council 
between  JEschines  and  the  Amphissian  deputies. — ^What  decree  resulted 
from  this? 

§  8.  What  may  have  been  the  motive  of  JBschines? — ^How  did  Philip 
become  general  of  the  AmphictyoM  f 

§  9.  By  what  act  did  Philip  display  his  designs  against  Attica  and  Bce- 
otia? — ^Describe  what  then  occuned  at  Athens. — What  was  the  advice 
of  Demosthenes  ? — ^Record  the  proceedings  at  Thebes. 

§  10.  Where  and  at  what  date  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  which 
humbled  Greece  under  Macedon  ? — Describe  this  battle. — ^What  monu- 
ment remains  of  it  ? — ^What  charge  is  made  against  Demosthenes  as  to 
the  battle  ? — ^What  shows  it  unjust  ?         ^ 

§  11.  How  did  Philip  behave  on  his  victory? — ^What  reproof  was 
given  him?— What  terms  did  he  grant  Athens? — ^How  did  he  treat 
Thebes? 

§  12.  What  grand  object  had  Philip  in  view? — ^Where  did  the  con- 
gress assemble  ? — ^What  city  sent  no  deputies  ? — ^Describe  Philip's  next  ex- 
pedition to  the  Peloponnesus. — What  other  states  now  submitted  to  him  ? 

§  13.  How  did  the  iU-will  between  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander 
arise  ? — Give  the  particulars  of  the  first  quarreL — How  was  a  partial  rec- 
onciliation brought  about  ? 

§  14.  What  were  the  date  and  purpose  of  the  expedition  sent  by  Philip 
into  Asia? — ^Where  and  how  did  Philip  celebrate  the  marriage  of  hu 
daughter  Cleopatra  ? — ^What  dreams  are  said  to  have  portended  his  fall  ? 

§  15.  Describe  the  mnrder  of  Philip. — ^What  motive  caused  it? — ^Who 
have  been  suspected  as  privy  to  it? — With  what  probability  in  each 
case  ? — ^At  what  date  did  Philip  fall  ? — ^What  remarks  ore  to  be  made 
on  his  achievements  ? 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

ALBZAin>EB  THE  OBEAT. 

§  1.  How  old  was  ALEXANDER  at  the  time  of  Philip's  death?— 
Who  were  the  early  instructors  of  Alexander  ? — ^With  what  sentiments 
did  they  fill  him? — ^During  what  time  was  he  probably  under  Aristotle  ? 

§  2.  How  did  Demosthenes  act  when  informed  of  Philip's  death? — 
What  did  Phocion  remark  respecting  it  ? — What  measures  did  Demos- 
thenes take  to  insure  success? — ^What  states  were  disposed  to  aid  him  ? 

§  3.  By  what  means  did  Alexander  disconcert  the  views  of  Demos- 
thenes?— ^What  dignities  held  by  his  father  did  he  gain? — ^Describe  his 
interview  with  Diogenes,  and  record  the  conversation  which  occurred. 

§  4.  Against  what  nations  had  Alexander  next  to  march  ? — ^Describe 
his  operations  in  each  case. 

§  5.  What  induced  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  again  to  attempt  to 
shake  off  Alexander's  ydke  ? — Describe  Alexander's  conduct  and  suc- 
cess against  Thebes. — -What  loss  of  Thebans  ensued  ? — By  whom  was 
Thebes  sentenced,  and  how  was  it  treated? — On  what  pretenses? — 
What  demand  did  Alexander  make  from  Athens? — How  was  he  ap- 
peased?—Tell  the  anecdote  of  Phocion's  self-deniaL 
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§  6.  Whom  did  Alexander  leave  as  regent  in  Macedonia,  and  with 
what  force  ? — What  was  the  amount  and  composition  of  his  own  army  ? 
Describe  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  the  weakness  of  the  Per- 
sian empire? — What  events  had  previously  shown  this  weakness? 

NoTJL— la  addition  to  the  expedition  of  Cyrue,  the  ezploite  of  AgesIlftUB  in  Asia, 
and  the  observation  of  Antiochua  the  Arcadian,  might  both  have  been  quoted  as  ahovr- 
ing  the  weakness  of  Penla.     See  Dr.  Smith's  History,  pp.  440-442,  and  end  of  p.  479. 

§  7.  Describe  Alexander's  passage  into  Asia. — ^Also  his  visit  to  the 
plain  of  Troy. 

§  8.  Where  was  fonght  Alexander's  first  great  battle  against  the  Per- 
sians ? — What  forces  opposed  him  ? — ^What  difficulties  had  he  to  sur- 
mount ? — Describe  the  battle.  — Give  its  date. — ^How  did  he  act  when  it 
was  ended? 

§  9.  Name  the  towns  which  successively  yielded  to  Alexander  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus. — What  arrangements  did  he  make  for  win- 
ter ? — ^Name  the  countries,  towns,  mountains,  and  rivers  which  he  passed 
at  the  end  of  b.c.  334. — ^WhiCt  remarkable  event  occurred  at  Gordium  ? 

§  10.  Describe  the  route  by  which  he  entered  Cilicia. — ^What  circum- 
stances endangered  his  life  in  that  country  ? — Relate  the  anecdote  rela^ 
tive  to  Alexander  and  his  physician. — ^What  force  did  Darius  in  person 
bring  against  him  ? — Describe  the  route  of  Darius. — ^What  was  now  the 
position  of  Alexander  ? — ^Wherein  was  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  po- 
sition of  Darius  ? — Describe  the  disposition  of  his  army. — ^Who  com- 
manded the  wings  of  the  Macedonians  ? — ^Describe  Alexander's  conduct 
in  the  battle. — How  did  Darius  act,  and  what  were  the  consequences  ? — 
What  loss  did  the  Persians  sustain  ? — ^Describe  the  tent  of  Darius. — 
Who  were  inmates  of  it  ? — How  did  Alexander  treat  them  ? 

NoT&— The  battle  of  Issns  is  minutely-  and  graphically  described  in  Profesaor 
Creasy*s  work  before  quoted.  In  a  quotation  there  made  from  Napoleon  tlie  river  ia 
erroneously  called  the  Ismta  instead  of  the  Findams. 

§  11.  What  was  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Issus?— What  operations 
did  Alexander  next  contemplate,  and  from  what  motive? — ^What  means 
had  Darius  still  left  for  carrjring  on  the  war?— What  proposals  did  he 
make  to  Alexander? — How  were  they  received  ? — Describe  Alexander's 
conversation  with  the  envoys  from  TYRE. — ^Describe  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  position  and  state  of  Tyre. — Recount  the  first  attempts  of 
Alexander  in  besieging  Tyre,  and  the  successful  resistance  of  the  Tyr- 
ians. — Describe  the  subsequent  efforts  of  both  sides. — How  was  the  city 
taken  ? — How  long  had  it  resisted  ? — How  were  the  town  and  its  people 
treated? — State  the  second  offers  of  Darius. — How  were  they  received? 

§  12.  What  town  resisted  Alexander  on  his  march  to  Egypt? — ^What 
is  the  tradition  given  by  Josephus  as  to  Alexander's  visit  to  Jerusalem  ? 
—How  did  Alexander's  treatment  of  the  Egyptians  form  a  contrast  to 
that  of  the  Persians? — ^Where  did  he  found  the  famous  Alexandria? — 
For  what  did  that  city  become  renowned  ? — Describe  Alexander's  visit 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

§  13.  At  what  date  did  Alexander  return  to  Asia  from  E^t? — 
Where  were  Abbela  and  Gauoambla  ? — From  which  of  these  ^Hices  is 
Alexander's  great  battle  named  ? — What  was  the  character  of  Darius's 
position? — ^T^scribe  the  arrangement  of  his  army. — Give  a  proof  of 
Alexander's  remarkable  self-possession. — What  forces  had  he  at  Gauga- 
mela  ? — How  did  he  arrange  them  ? — ^What  mistake  weakened  the  Per- 
sians?— How  was  the  battle  decided? — ^Where  did  the  pursuit  of  the 
army  end  ? — ^What  was  taken  at  Arbela? 
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§  14.  Whither  did  Alexander  inarch  after  the  battle  of  Arbela? — 
How  did  the  Babylonians  receive  him  ? — Wbj  was  this  ? — ^Describe  his 
entiy  into  the  city. — ^What  measures  did  he  adopt  there  ? — ^Whom  did 
he  plane  in  the  various  offices? — ^What  large  city  next  received  him? — 
What  amount  of  treasure  did  he  gain,  what  interesting  spoils  did  he 
find,  and  how  did  he  dispose  of  them  ? — What  re-enforcements  joined 
him  at  Susa  ? — What  difficulties  retarded  his  advance  to  Pereepolis? — 
How  were  they  overcome  ? — What  cities  were  the  various  capitals  and 
residences  of  the  Persian  kings  ? — ^What  amount  of  treasure  was  found 
at  PersepoUs  ? — ^What  foolish  act  at  that  place  is  laid  to  Alexander's 
charge  ? 

§  15.  Whither  did  Darius  flee  from  Arbela? — ^When  did  Alexander 
resume  the  pursuit  of  him  ? — What  measures  did  Alexander  adopt  at 
ficbatana? — Describe  his  pursuit  of  Darius  from  thence. — ^How  was  Da- 
rius  treated  by  Bessus? — ^Describe  his  death,  and  Alexander's  treatment 
of  his  body. 

§  16.  Wliat  is  the  position  of  Hyrcania? — ^What  town  was  its  capi- 
tal?— State  the  position  and  ancient  name  of  Herat — Why  was  Phi- 
lotas  put  to  death  ? — ^Who  was  slain  at  the  same  time,  and  how  ? 

§  17.  What  cities  did  Alexander  found  in  b.g.  330  ?— What  was  the 
fate  of  Bessus? — ^What  was  the  ancient  name  oi  Samarcandf — Of  what 
country  was  it  the  capital  ? — ^Describe  Alexander's  exploits  in  Sogdiana. 
— ^What  was  the  conntiy  and  parentage  of  Boxana  ? 

§  18.  Describe  the  circumstances  preceding  and  attending  the  death 
of  Clitus, — How  did  Alexander  show  his  grief  for  the  act? 

§  19.  What  was  the  piot  o/Hennokauf — Who  were  put  to  death  for 
it? — ^Where  and  with  what  force  did  Alexander  cross  the  Indus? — 
What  country  did  he  thus  enter? — Describe  the  battle  against  Poms. — 
How  did  that  king  show  his  spirit  ? — How  did  Alexander  treat  him  ? — 
What  cities  did  he  found  in  India  ? — Why  did  he  discontinue  his  prog- 
ress eastwud  ? — What  river  was  the  limit  of  his  advance  ? 

§  20.  What  division  did  Alexander  make  of  his  army  in  returning 
from  the  Panj-ftb  ? — ^How  does  the  ancient  ignorance  of  geography  ap- 
pear ? — ^Describe  the  perilous  position  of  Alexander  in  the  town  of  the 
MalU. — Give  an  account  of  the  rest  of  the  voyage  down  the  Indus. — 
What  orders  were  given  to  Nearchusf 

§  21.  Describe  the  march  through  Gtdrosia, — How  did  Alexander 
show  the  equity  of  his  government? 

§  22.  What  measures  were  taken  by  Alexander  to  nnite  the  various 
races  subject  to  him? — ^What  innovations  caused  discontent? — How  did 
he  suppress  the  mutiny  ? — What  measures  followed  the  reconciliation  ? 

§  23.  What  great  festival  was  held  at  JEcbatanaf — ^What  honors  were 
shown  to  Hephsestion's  memory  ? — ^What  proofs  of  Alexander's  great- 
ness were  displayed  just  before  his  end  at  Babylon  ? — What  vast  designs 
was  he  projecting? — ^What  occasioned  Alexander's  death? — Give  its 
precise  date. — ^How  long  were  his  life  and  his  reign  ? 

§  24.  Do  you  consider  Alexander  properly  d<»erve8  to  be  called 
Great  t — ^Wherein  consisted  the  main  difficulty  of  his  exploits  ? — What 
was  the  nature  of  his  motives  ? — ^What  benefits  did  mankind  derive  from 
Alexander's  conquests? 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

VEOM  THB  DBATH  OF  ALBXAMDEB  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  BAITLB  OF 
IPBU8. 

§  1.  What  was  the  last  act  of  Alexander? — What  proceeding  was 
taken  to  arrange  for  the  government  of  the  empire  ? — ^To  whom  was  the 
sovereignty  to  belong? — State  the  names  of  the  chief  generals,  and  the 
provinces  originally  assigned  them. — What  did  Perdiccas  retain? — 
Where  was  Alexander  buried  ? 

§  2.  What  state  in  Greece  attempted  to  throw  off  Alexander's  yoke 
three  years  after  his  departure  for  Asia  ? — What  was  the  result  of  this  ? 
— Describe  the  dispute  at  Athens  "  On  the  Crown,**  stating  the  various 
persons  concerned,  and  the  result. 

§  8.  Who  was  Harpalns  ? — How  did  he  become  a  favorite  with  Alex- 
ander ? — What  employments  were  successively  intrusted  to  him  ? — Why 
did  he  leave  Asia  ? — How  was  he  received  at  Athens  ? — What  e£fect  had 
this  on  Demosthenes? — Vndther  did  he  retire? 

§  4.  What  orator  led  the  Anti-Macedonian  party  after  the  exile  of 
Demosthenes  ? — What  states  joined  Athens  on  the  death  of  Alexander  ? 
— ^Who  became  the  general?— Record  the  discussion  with  Phocion. — 
What  was  the  war  caJled,  and  why? 

§  5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  Demosthenes  return  ? — What  was 
the  fate  of  Leosthenes,  and  who  succeeded  him  ? — What  victory  did  An- 
tiphilns  gain  ? — Where  and  when  was  fought  the  deciding  battle  in  the 
Lamian  war  ? — How  did  Antipater  first  weaken  Athens  ? — ^What  terms 
did  he  at  last  grant? 

§  6.  Describe  the  death  of  Hyperides  and  that  of  Demosthenes. — 
Where  did  it  occur  ? 

§  7.  What  position  did  Perdiccas  hold  ? — ^What  ambitious  project  had 
he  formed? — ^What  steps  did  he  take  for  its  accomplishment? — Who 
conspired  against  him  ? — How  did  Perdiccas  perish  ? 

§  8.  What  re-distribution  of  power  was  made  at  Triparadisus  ? — 
Who  succeeded  Antipater  as  regent? — ^Who  took  offense  at  this? — How 
did  Polysperchon  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Greek  states  ? — ^Why  and  to 
whom  did  Phocion  flee  ? — Describe  his  subsequent  fate. 

§  9.  What  ill  successes  did  Polysperchon  suffer? — ^Whom  did  Cas- 
sander  make  ruler  of  Athens  ? — ^Who  was  EurySce  t — With  whom  did 
she  ally  herself? — How  did  she  and  PMBp  Arrhidceus  perish  ? — ^What 
was  the  fate  of  Olympias ?— Who  rebuilt  Thebes? 

§  10.  What  generals  combined  against  Antigonus? — ^What  success 
attended  the  war  which  rornlted? — ^What  became  of  Roxana  and  her 
son? 

§  11.  Who  was  Demetrius  PoUorcetesf — How  long  did  Demetrius  of 
Phalerus  rule  Athens? — To  what  did  he  owe  his  elevation  ?— For  what 
was  he  distinguished  ? — How  did  he  at  first  rule  ? — How  did  he  lose  his 
popularity? — Who  deprived  him  of  the  government? — How  did  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  please  the  Athenians  ? — What  honors  did  they  bestow 
on  him  and  on  Antigonus  ? 

§  12.  Where  did  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeat  Ptolemy  ? — ^What  made 
this  battle  remarkable  ? — ^What  title  did  the  generals  now  assume? — ^De- 
scribe the  attempts  of  Demetrius  on  Rhodes. 

§  18.  What  success  meantime  attended  Cassander  ? — ^Where  and 
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when  did  his  opponents  defeat  Antigonns? — ^What  became  of  die  capital 
of  Se  cacos  ? — What  possessions  did  Ljsimachos  gain  ?  ^ 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

FROM  THE  BATTLE  OF  IPSUS  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE  BT  THE 
BOXAM8. 

§  1.  What  failures  did  Demetrius  Polioroetes  successively  meet  with  ? 
— What  circumstances  increased  his  power? — At  what  date  did  he  take 
Athens? — How  did  he  treat  the  city? 

§  2.  Who  succeeded  Cassander  on  the  throne  of  Macedon? — ^What 
two  claimants  next  disputed  the  throne  ? — ^What  princes  did  they  sum- 
mon  to  their  aid? — How  did  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  gain  Madedon? — 
How  long  did  he  reign  there? — ^When,  where,  and  how  did  his  life  end? 

§  3.  What  extent  of  dominion  did  Lysimachus  ultimatelv  gain  ? — 
Why  did  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  leave  Egypt  ? — What  crime  did  ne  commit 
at  the  court  of  Lysimachus? — Where,  when,  and  how  did  Lysimachus 
fall? — ^Who  then  divided  Alexander's  empire  between  Ihem ? 

§  4.  What  was  the  fate  of  Seleucus? — ^Who  divided  his  dominions  ? — 
Who  slew  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  ? — Where  did  the  invading  Celts  estaWish 
themselves  ? 

§  6.  Who  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  b.c.  278? 
— Describe  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. — ^About  what  date  did  Antifftmus  Go- 
luOas  take  Athens? 

§  6.  What  had  been  the  objects  of  the  old  Achaian  Lbaoub  ? — ^What 
statesman  raised  the  new  league  into  importance  ? — ^At  what  date  ? — 
What  was  the  constitution  of  the  Achaian  league? — ^What  states  suc- 
cessively joined  it  ? 

§  7.  into  what  condition  did  Sparta  come,  and  through  what  means  ? 
— What  king  attempted  a  reformation? — ^What  was  his  fate? — ^Who 
was  subsequently  more  successful? — ^What  occasioned  the  CSSeomflnc 
Warf — After  Antigonus  Gronatas  what  two  kings  successively  ruled 
Macedon  ? — ^Who  were  commanders  on  the  two  sides  in  the  battle  of 
Sbllasla.? — At  what  date  and  with  what  result  was  that  battle  fought? 

§  8.  How  do  we  usually  distinguish  that  Philip  of  Macedon  who 
fought  against  the  Bomans? — ^What  is  known  of  the  ^tolian  league  in 
early  times  ? — ^What  extent  of  power  did  this  league  gain  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  ? 

§  9.  What  occasioned  the  alliance  between  Philip  and  the  Achseans? 
— Why  and  when  did  he  make  peace  with  the  ^tolians? 

§  10.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  Philip  and  Han- 
nibal?—What  towns  did  Philip  attempt  to  take?— With  what  object? 
— With  what  success  ? — How  and  when  did  Aratus  perish? — What  con- 
quests did  the  Bomans  make  for  the  ^tolians? 

§  11.  Who  is  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks  ?— Where  was  he  bom?— 
What  offices  did  he  successively  gain  ? — ^What  improvements  did  he  in- 
troduce ? — What  victory  did  he  gain  ? 

§  12.  \t  what  date  did  the  Macedonian  war  with  Borne  begin  ? — 
When  and  where  was  fought  the  great  battle  which  humbled  Philip  ? — 
Who  was  the  Boman  commander? — ^What  terms  did  the  Bomans  pro- 
fess to  grant  to  Philip  and  to  the  Greek  states  ? 

§  18.  What  states  did  the  ^tolians  strive  to  unite  against  the  Bo- 
mans?—Where  was  AntiochuB  defeated  by  them?— What  terms  wero 
allowed  the  ^tolians? 
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§  14.  How  did  PhilopoBmen  treat  Sparta? — ^How  and  at  what  date> 
and  age  did  Philopoemen  die  ? — ^Who  avenged  his  death  ? 

NoTB.— It  may  help  the  yonog  itiident*8  memory  to  ohserre  that  HAxnoBAii,  his  an- 
tagoolflt  the  elder  Scifio  AnaoASUB,  and  Phclopodizm,  ail  died  in  the  same  year, 

§  15.  Who  was  the  last  king  of  Macedon  ? — ^How  long  did  he  remain 
at  peace  with  Rome? — ^What  allianees  did  he  form? — On  what  ac- 
counts did  the  Romans  declare  war  against  him? — ^What  success  had 
Perseus  at  first? — ^In  what  great  battle  was  he  defeated  ? — Give  the  date 
and  some  particulars  of  Sns  battle. — ^Who  was  the  successful  com- 
mander? 

§  16.  Of  what  base  conduct  was  Callicrates  guilty?— What  was  the 
consequence? — ^How  did  the  Romans  treat  the  northwestern  Greek 
states? 

§  17.  How  did  the  quarrel  between  Athens  and  Oropus  arise? — ^What 
noted  Athenian  philosophers  went  as  embassadors  to  Rome  ? — On  what 
ground  did  Disus  induce  the  Acheans  to  attack  Sparta  ? 

§  18.  What  decision  of  the  Romans  created  a  riot  at  Corinth?— Who 
were  the  two  last  Strategi  of  the  Achsans  ? — ^Who  gained  the  last  bat- 
tle fought  by  the  Greeks  against  Rome  ? — At  what  date  was  Corinth 
taken  ? — Under  what  name  did  Greece  become  a  Roman  province  ? 

CHAPTER  XLVn. 

HI8T0BT  OF  OEEGIAN  ABT  FKOU  THE  EMI>  OF  THE  FBI.OFONNESIAN 
WAB  TO  ITS  DECLINE. 

§  1.  What  remarkable  difierence  existed  in  the  two  schools  of  Attic 
sculptnie  ? — ^What  gods  were  respectively  the  favorite  subjects  of  each 
school  ? 

§  2.  Where  was  Soopas  bom,  and  when  did  he  flourish  ? — ^What 
works  are  attributed  to  him  ? 

§  3.  In  what  respects  did  JPraxUeks  excel? — What  were  his  most  fa- 
mous works? 

§  4.  What  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  sculp- 
ture?—Who  were  its  chief  artists? — ^When  did  Evpkranor  flourish? — 
What  works  did  he  execute? — ^When  did  Lysipfus  flourish? — ^What 
works  are  attributed  to  him  ? 

§  5.  Who  were  the  painters  of  the  Sicyonian  school? — ^What  were  the 
merits  of  APELLES?— Whence  arose  the  proverb  **iVe  ««tor,"  etc.  ? — 
What  testimony  was  given  by  Alexander  to  his  merit  ? 

§  6.  What  dianges  marked  the  architecture  of  Alexander's  age? — 
What  cities  were  instances  of  this? — Name  and  describe  some  architec- 
tural works  of  this  age. 

§  7.  What  causes  tended  to  the  decline  of  Grecian  art  after  Alexan- 
der's age? — ^What  Rhodian  was  famous  as  a  sculptor? — Describe  his 
chief  work. — ^What  artists  produced  the  group  of  the  Zoocooaf — ^Do  you 
know  in  what  poet  the  legend  represented  is  narrated? — ^Name  some 
other  famous  extant  works  of  the  period. 

§  8.  What  conquests  caused  the  removal  of  Greek  works  to  Rome  ?— 
Show  how  vast  their  number  was. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

OKBCIAN  UTBBATUBB  FHOM  THE  END  OF  THE  FBLOPOMHKSIAH  WAR 
TO  THE   LATEST  PERIOD. 

§  1.  Name  some  tragic  writers  later  than  the  three  most  renowned. 
— Who  were  the  most  distingiushed  writers  of  the  Middle  Oomecb/f — 
When  did  the  New  Comedy  bqgin  ? — ^What  were  iu  peculiarities  ? — ^Who 
were  its  most  famous  writers  ? — Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  M  E- 
NAKDER. — How  did  he  die  ? — How  ihanj  plays  did  he  write  ?~How 
may  we  form  a  knowledge  of  their  merits  ? 

§  2.  What  circumstances  made  ehqumce  so  important  at  Athens? — 
»>What  want  of  equity  and  legality  is  evident  in  the  Athenian  courts? 

§  3.  Name  with  their  countries  Uie  first  famous  teachers  of  Rhetoric. 
•  §  4.  Who  are  the  ten  orators  of  the  Alexandrian  canon? — What  is 
known  of  Antiphon^s  history  aind  works  ? — What  is  told  oi  AndocideMt — 
For  what  is  the  style  of  Lydas  famous? — When  and  how  did  Isocbates 
die? — What  is  the  subject  of  the  speeches  o£  Isceusf — Give  an  account 
of  the  life  and  works  of  ^schines. — ^What  have  you  farther  to  remailL 
of  DEMOSTHENES?— Which  are  bis  most  famous  public  and  private 
speeches? 

§  5.  Who  was  the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Socrates? — ^What 
was  his  descent  ? — ^What  countries  did  he  visit  ?-r-Where  did  he  teach  ? 
— Wlio  were  among  his  hearers  ? 

§  6.  Can  you  explain  what  is  meant  when  PLATO  is  called  a  reaUst  f 
— ^What  works  contain  his  political  views  ? 

§  7.  What  were  the  minor  schools  founded  by  the  hearers  of  Socrates? 
— What  were  the  notions  of  Aristippua  and  the  Qfrenaic  sect  ? — ^Who 
founded  the  Cynic  sect? — What  diftbrent  derivations  have  been  given 
for  the  name? 

§  8.  Name  with  their  founders  the  four  principal  schools  of  Greek 
Plulosophers. — ^Who  succeeded  Plato  ? — What  division  is  made  of  the 
Academicians  ? — To  what  did  their  teaching  at  last  tend  ? 

§  9.  Whore  was  ARISTOTLE  bom?— Give  some  particulars  of  his 
earlier  history. — Where  did  he  teach  at  Athens? — What  distinction  was 
made  in  his  lectures  ? — ^What  is  related  of  his  personal  appearance  ? — 
On  what  subjects  did  he  write  ? 

§  10.  Whence  was  the  Sroio  sect  named  ? — What  Roman  writers  of 
the  Stoic  sect  have  left  works  still  extant? — ^Where  was  E^icuhus  bom? 
— What  did  he  teach  ? — ^What  Latin  poem  Bets  forth  his  notions  ? 

§  11.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  what  city  became  famous  for  lit- 
erature ? — Name  some  of  the  chief  critics  of  the  Alexandrine  schools. — 
What  were  invented  there  ? — ^Name  also  some  poets  of  that  age  and 
place. 

§  12.  Name  with  their  works  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek  his- 
torians. 

§  13.  What  are  the  most  valuable  writings  in  Greek  f — ^Name  some  of 
the  Greek  Christian  Fathers. — When  and  how  were  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  made  known  to  ]Y^tem  Europe  t 
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